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ERRATA. 

Page 111 line 3: delete the number t after ’’yzoa. (The footnote re- 
fers to Opercularia nutans '.) 

„ 187 foot note, line 3 : for “ shrimps’ nets ’ d “ shrimps’ nests.” 

„ 363 line 22 r for Hamilton read Buchanan; ' 

„ 368 j, line 32, 369 line 7 from the boi^com; 370 line 20; 372 

lines 2 and 14 from the bottom ; 378 line 22 and 3 and 4 
from the bottom : for griesbachiana read grisebachiana. 

5 , 371 „ 15 ; /or Maxim, read Maxim- 

„ 372 lines 11 and 8 from the bottom should each be indented to 

contrast with Inflorescence dense ’’ above. 

„ 373 line 9 from the bottom : for nomem read nomen ; for mudnm 

read nndam. 

„ 374 ,, 12 from bottom : /or wall, read Wall. 

„ 375 „ 2 from bottom : /or Kiangtsi read Kiang-si 

„ 377 ,, 5 from bottom : /or 222 read 322. 

„ 378 lines 20 and 23 : /or India read Indisa. 

„ 378 „ 28 ; for Honenaoker read Hohenacker. 

,, 381 „ 12 ; supply “ it ” after “ collected.” 

,, 496 ,, 19 from bottom: for Marselia Quadrifoiiata read Marsilea 

quadrifolia. 


DIRECTIONS FOR BINDING. 

The paeces of the Journal should be bound first : they are 
numbered in arabic numerals. The pages of the Proceedinp 
should follow : they are paged consecutively in roman numerals. 
Those who wish may bind the list of members and Bie accounts 
thereafter. The Index is paged in coiitiimation of the Proceedings. 
The lists of books added to the Library are not intended tor 
binding. 

Plate i. to face page 196. 

Plate ii. to face page 206. 

Plate iii. to face the blank page 272. 

Plates iv. and v. to follow the blank page 282. 

Plate vi. to face the blank page 526, 

or all to be placed at the end of the volume. 
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Cockshott, F, E., 81. 

Cocos 7iucifera^ 65. 

Coimbatore, city, I. 

Colocasia antiguormni 496. 
Go'nchoderma, hwwteri, 207. 

,, virgatum^ 207. 
Constautine, Coins of the time of, 
1 . 

I Constantinople, city, 6, 7. 

I Oontin%atio7i> (of the Conquest of 
Assam), MS. known as, 258-260. 
j Convoluta roscoffiensis, 109. 

I Gorchortis capsularis, 515, 517, 619, 

I 620. 

i olitorius, 515, 520. 

G or mis capitata, 300. 

Coronation Contingent, 218-219. 
Gotylosoma, 105. 

Cries, Street, collected in Persia, 
283. 

Grocidura mrulea, 184. 

Crocisa ramosa, 350. 

Quddhi'viveha, a ritual work by 
Aniruddha Bhatta, 168. 

GulesSi destruction of larvm of, 358. 
Cunningham, General, Ms list of 
Gaya Inscriptions, 27. 

Cup- mark inscription in the Chumhi 
Valley, (Proc.), xxxix. 

Gurcuma lo7iga, 65, 496, 

Oydemys amhoimnses, 206. 

„ dhor, 206. 

„ mouhoii, 206. 

,, platynota, 206. 

Gyclestheria liislopi, 275. 

C^jchps leucharti^ 2^9. 

„ phalerat’us, 279, 

„ prasinm, 279. 

„ stremms, 279. 

„ viridis, 279. 

Qypf inion hirmamnse, 8. 

Oyprinoid Fishes, Two new, from 
the Helmand BasiU j 8. 

■ ^ 

Daba-i-sarish (vessels), 67. 

Dadalia Conference, 220. 

Dag-mar— Lobita Rudra, 97, 
Baibergia sissoo, 863. 

Bamonia hamilionii, 206. 

Dana Shahid, Tomb of, 28. 

Banais sp., 517, 518, 619. 

Bdnasdgara, The, compiled by King 
Ballalasena, 18, 158. 

BapJmia atkinsonif 277. 

„ fmca, 276,279, 281. 
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Daria Pir, Worslii'p of, 506. 

Dam K-imidra Qarita^ of Datidi, 2. 
Dasa Kosala = ten virtues, 95*96. 
Datiird, 134. 

Baud Khiin, Subalidar of Bibar, 258. 
Dawa Dimeli (stainless moon), 10. 
Dayai Gh. Gupta, 81. 

Denarius, tbe name of a Bom an coin, 

2 . 

Deo,' Baja of, 28. 

Deopara, village, 18. 

Dermatitis, exfoliative. (Proc.) Ivii- 
Dero, 187, 188. 

Desmoflium gangeticum, 133. 
Devadatfca Misra, Pandit of Porna* 
dih, 23. 

Devi MdhMmya-fiM, MS., 16. 
Devl-inahatmya7i, MS., 16. 

Dhanya Pfirnima Brata, 503. 
Dharma-Jogeswara, a Bengal Poet, 
169. 

Dliarma Puknr, a tank ceremony, 492. 
Dharma-sambhoga-nirmana-k a y a s, 
97.^ 

Dhoyi or Dboyika, author of Pavana- 
Dtdam, 15, 169. 

Dboyika, Additional verses of, 18*22. 
Dbyani-loka«= heaven, ll. 

Diaptomus hacillifer, 279. 

Dichelaspis Maindroni, (Proc.) liii. 
Dicliptera hupleuroides, 521, 525. 

Dika Pala, guardians of the world, 

10 . 

Dilawwar, a runaway ship-captain of 
Jahangir’s time, 259. 

Dilir Khan, Offg. Subahdar of Bengal, 
258. 

Dinara, Sanskrit form of the word 
Denarius, a coin, 2, 

Dinat Khan, son of Qubad, 510. 
Diospyros enihrijopteris, 67. 

„ melanoxylon, 300. 

5 , tomentosa, 134. 

Diplatys gerstaeeheri, var calidasa, 
387. 

gladiator, 387. 

„ siva, 387. 

Discognathus variahilis, 8. 

Distlra cyanocincta, 70. 

, jerdoni, 72. 

Vj viperina, 70, 72. [339. 

Divination amongst the Persians, 
DoI-wairig“Sudra, 14. 

Donacia crassipes, 198. 

Dongra, Enins on the hills of, 29. 
Dorippe faccliino, 115. 

Drury, Lt.-Col., exhibited Myectoma, 
(Proc.) Ivii. 

Durdama, the founder of the family 
of Bhairavendra, 24, ' 


; Dusuli Puja, 506. 

i Dvarapala, the gate-keeper of Gnrpa- 

; sinmii, 80. 

Dviti-baman, tank ceremony of, 495. 

' Dvitiya-usa, tank ceremony of. 495, 
Dwapur Yuga, 13. 

: , B 

! Earwigs, Kote on the, in the Indian 
Museum, 387. 

Dctomocoris cm'diger, 356. 

■ ,, . elegans, 355. 

Ehmgnus spp., 299. 

Mis sp., 516, 519. 

Eloquent Preacher, The story of the, 
405-406. 

Bmblic Myrobalans, 67. 

Emyda gratvi'^a, 203, 206. 

. ^cufafa. 206. 

,, vlflata. 203. 

Enhydyajhictnans, 496. 

Enhyih'ina valalkadien, 70, 71, 72. 
Enhydris curfMS, 70', 71, 72, 
Entomostraca in the Indian Museum, 
Freshwater, 273. 

Ephydatia hlemMngia, BS, 

„ fiuviatilis, 55, 187, 194. ' 

„ plumosa, 55. 

Epidaus atrispinus, 357. 

Epilampra pfeifferse, 106. 

Epilampra sp. (aquatic), 105. 
Epistylis, 189* 

,, flavimns, 115. 

,, pUmfilis, III. 

Erennirus aneherianuSi&I, 
j Ericala carinata, 365. 
j 5 , coronata, 365. 

I ,5 procumhens, 365, 

j Erinpura Begiment, 214. 

I Eristalis, 517, 519. 
i Estheria hoy si, 274. 

I „ ' daindi, 273, 

j- ,, indica, 273, 275, 281- 

I ,, wesuicuua, 275.,, 

i Bumeues.cow-ica, var., 349. 

I ■■ ' ,j dimidiatipenmis, 

\ Eupliorhia royleana, 299 . 

[: E%irya sp.,' 300. 
i Euspongilla lac^istris, 57. 

j ' ' ■ , F 

I Fa Hian,^ Chinese traveller, 83* 

I Farhad Khan.. 259*.... . 

! Fat, Butfcer-j of tbe Indian Buffalo, 
j Chemioalexamination of. the' milk, 
I and, 293* 

I Fateh Karayana Simlia, Baja of; 
j Deo, 28. 

I Fatehpur, police station, 25. 
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Fathiyyah-i-ihriyyaht history of Mir 
Jumia’s expedition to Knoh. Bihar, 
25^7. . 

Fanna of India, Notes on the Fresh- 
water-, 55, 59, 105, 109, 187,197, 
201,289. 

Fermor, L. L., on meteorites, (Proc.) 
xlix. 

Firoze Shah, Emperor, 27. 

Fishes, two new 0 jprinoid, from the 
Helmand Basin, 8. 

Flowers in India, Notes on the Polli- 
nation of, 511, 515, 52 J. 

Flmtra, 59. 

Folk-tales from the Hazramaut, 
Arabia, 399. 

Foolish Father, The story of the, 
402,403. 

Forcipula deeolyi, 

FrancUe, A. H. — The Paladins of the 
KesarSaga. A collection of Sagas 
from Lower Ladakh, 467-490. 

Freshwater Entomostraca in the, 
Indian Mnseam, 273. 

Freshwater Fauna of India, Notes on 
the, 65, 59, 106, 109, 187, 197, 201, 
289. 

Frogs, Description of two new Indian, 
385. 

G 

Gage, A. T Bnlbophyllum Burkilli, 
a hitherto nndesoribed species 
from Burma, 343-344. 

Wormia mansoni : a hitherto undes- 
cribed species from Burma, 73. 

Gandhara School, Art of the, 2. 

Gahgarama, 163. 

Garnsi Brata in Mymensingh, 496, 

Gauda tract, 17. 

Gauri S'ankara Hill, 23. 

Gauri S'ankara, Hill, Text of the in- 
scription on the top of, 29. 

Gauri S^ankara, Images of, 26. 

Gavialis gangeticus^ 269. 

Gaye^vari temple, Inscription on, 

■ 27. 

Gecko, A new, from the Eastern 
Himalayas, 287. 

Ge-ou = ten virtues, 95-96. 

Gegal, village, 216. 

Gehlot, clan, 212. 

Qentiana albicalya, 314. 

„ awflsna, 312. 

„ amplicrater, 312. 

„ apricay 314. 

„ Arethusae, 309. 

„ Atkinsonii, B09. 

5 , hryoideSf 316. 

,, callisianthay 312. 


Gentiana cephalantlia, 309. 

„ crassa, 309. 

„ crassicauUSy 311. 

„ crassuloideSf 316, 317. 

„ dahuricay 311. 

„ decumhenSj 310, 311. 

,, detonsa, var. lutea, 319. 

„ „ ,, ovatO‘deUoidea^ 

319. 


Duthiei, 318. 

Hafjnaldi, 315. 

Hugeliif 337. 
humiliSy 313, 
haufmannianaj 310. 
lhassica, 311. 

Listeriy 314. 
macrophyllay 31 1« 
micanSy 315, 316. 
micantiformiSy 315. 
myrioclada, 317. 
ornata, 309. 
panthaicay 313, 
pedicellata, 314, 317. 
pharicay 310. 
prainiiy 317. 

pseudo -aquaiio ay 313, 316. 
pseudo -hu7niUs, 313. 
purpurata, 313. 
quadrifaria, 318. 
recurvatay 313, 317. 
ripariay 314 


,, tsuyt'fiv'iUifi&y 0X0. 

„ sororculay 315. 

„ squarrosUy 316, 317. 

„ tenellUy 318. 

„ ternifolia, 309. 

„ tibetictty 311, 312. 

„ WaUoniif 310. 

,, Walujeiviy ZIQ, 

„ Tohusaiy B16. 

Geomyda depressa, 206. 

„ grandis, 206. 

„ spinosUy 206. 

Ghanasyama Siipha, Baja of Deo, 28. 
Gharial, Parasites from the, 269. 
Gismunda cheloniay 357. 

Gitagovinda, The popularity of the, 
168. 


Gitagovinda, The time of the, 167. 
GohiuSy 187. 

„ aleockiiy 201, 202. 

Goby from Fresh and Brackish water 
in Lower Bengal, A new, 201. 
Gon-shal, 98. 

Godagiri Thana, 18. 

Gopal Bhatta, 158. 

Gora, the brother of Hurriij, 211. 
Gordian, Coins of the time of, 1. 
Goths and Vandals, attacked Borne, 
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Goori (liquor prepared from mo- 
lasses}, i29, ' 

Govardhana, the Acarya poet, 163. 

Govindananda, Kavikahkanacaryva. 
1.58,, 

Gra,iid Trank Eoad, 23, 27. 

Gnlbadan Begam, 509. 

Giilrakh Begam, 509. 

Ganapati, 98. 

Gurney, Robert; — On some Fresh- 
water Bntomostraca in the collec- 
tion of the Indian Moseam. 
Calcutta, 273-281. 

Gurpa Hill, An account of the, by 
Bahu Eakhal Das Banerji, 77-83 . 

Gurpa Sinmli, the Deity of the Garpfi 
Hill, 79. 

Guru Padma Gyalpo, 97. 

Guru Padma-sambhaTa, 95, 97. 

Guru Sehge sgra-sgrogs, 97. 

Gurublo-ldan mchog-sred, 97. 

Guru-fii nia hod-zer, 97. 

Gurupadagiri, 77. 

Guru-padma-hbyuh-gnas, 97- 

Guru-rdo-rje gro-lod, 97. 

Gurn-Sakya Sehge, 97. 

Gy a, the probable site of the Kukku- 
tapadagiri in the district of, 77, 
{Proc.) xxxix. 

Gyal-ri« Eoyal race, 13. 

Gyantse Jong, fort, 95. 

Gyantse Bock Inscription, Transla- 
tion of, 95-99. 

Gyantse Bock Inscription of Gho.s« 
rgyal-gnis-pa A note on, by 
Mahamahopadhyay Satish Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, M. A., 95-103 

Gijmnodactyl'us fasciolatus^ 287. 

„ himalayictis, 287. 

„ khasie7isisy 287, 288. 

„ ImvderamiSy 287, 288 

„ marmoratm, 287, 288, 

,, mhiduSf 287. 

K ■' 

Hajo, and his grandsons, (A leaf 
from the history of ancient Kama- 
rnpa) ; — By Satyaranjan Bay, 
359-863. 

„ an eponymous hero or the mater- 
nal grandfather of Vishu and 
Sisliu, 359. 

Halayudha, a writer on rituals, 
176. 

Ha-pas, people of the province of 
Ha in Bhutan, 304. 

Hdralatd^ a ritual work by Anirud- 
dha Bhatta, 158. 

liar della thurgi, 206. 


Haiiya (or Haridas), a Mech Chief, • 
son-in-law of Hajo, 359. 

Harris, I^t.-Goh, exhibited specimens, 
(Pt'oc.) Ivii. 

Hazara, district, 1. 

^azramant, Some Arab- Folktales 
from, 399-439. , 

Helmand Basin, Two new Cyprinoid' 
fishes from the, 8. 

Helopeltis antonii, 177. 

„ theivora, proportion be- 
tween' the sexes in, 177, 
sp., 517, 518, 519. 

UemidesmuLS indicus, 133. 

Herpetology, Contributions to Orien- 
tal, 203. ‘ 

Kevea hrasiliensis, (Proc.) Ixii, 

Himalaya, A new Gecko, from the 
eastern, 287. 

Himalayan Tadpoles, Some, 289. 

Hindal, brother of Humaynn, 509. 

Hindu method of manufacturing 
spirit from rice, 129. 

Hindupati Hariharadeva, king, 160. 

Hipparchus, the Eoman astronomer, 
5. 

Hira, Traditions about, 360. 

„ Origin of, as explained in the 
Yogini Tan tram and Kalika 
Puranam, 361, 

Sislopia, 61, 62, 63. 

„ lacustris^ 59, 60, 61, 111. 

Hiuen Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
his description of the Kukkutapa- 
dagiri, 77-78. 

Holothurian, deep-sea, Exhibition of , 
(Proc.) xlviii. 

Hooper, David :—*Some Instances of 
Vegetable Pottery, 65-67. 

„ On a primitive candle, (Proc.) 
Ixii. 

Horse-dealers, Note on the Jargon of 
Indian, 530. 

Hossack, IT. 0. Preliminary Notes 
on the Eats of Calcutta, 183- 
186. 

Roubara macqueenii, 449. 

Huma or Lammergeyer, Note on 

the, 632. 

Humphries E. de M. : — Notes on 
“ Pachesi ” and similar games as 
played in the Karwi subdivision, 

117-127. 

' Hnrraj, the grandson of Mera, 

211 . 

i Hydra, 191. 

! „ grisea, 109, 

I Hydra orientalis and its bionomical 

I relations with other Inverte- 
brates, 109, 110, 112^115. 
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Index, 


Hydra orientalis, enemies of, 1 12. 

„ wn<3is, 109. 

Hydropedeticus (an aquafeic cricket), 

■: 105. 

Hydrophiidie, in the Indian Museum, 
(Proc.) xxxix. 

Hydropliis cantoris^ 70. 
j, sp*5 09 . 

Hydras plataribs^ 71, 207, 208. 

I 

Ichthyosis Hysfcrix, (Proc.) Ivii, 

Ihtisham Khan, 258. 

Indian Frogs, Description of two 
new, 385. 

Indian MuSeum, A descriptive list of 
Sea-snakes in the, (Proc.) xxxix. 

India, Kofces on the Freshwater 
Fauna of, 55, 59, 105, 109, 187, 
197, 201, 289.^ 

Indian Spongillidm, 55. 

Indian stony meteorites. Exhibition 
of, (Proc.) xlix. 

Indo-Pacific Barnacle, Note on a rare, 
207. 

Indradumna, Kaja, imprisoned, 259. 

Indraprastha or Delhi, 5. 

Ingenuity of Women, The Story of 
the, 415-419. 

Inscription, A cup-mark, in the 
Ohumbi Yalley, (Proc.) xxxix. 

Insects, Notes on some rare and in- 
teresting, in the Indian Museum 
collection, 346. 

Ipomcea reptans^ 495, 

Isana, writer on rites, 159. 

IxaluB annandaliif 385, 386. 

,, parvalus, 386. 

J 

Jadunath Sarkar:— The Revenue 
Regulations of Aurungzeb, 223- 
255. 

Shaista Khan in Bengal, 257- 
267. 

Jagadisa Chandra Bay : — On the 
Hindu method of manufacturing 
spirit from rice and its scientific 
explanation, 129-142. 

Jagala (rice-beer), 129. 

Jagannatha Balarfea and Subhadra, 
Consecration of a temple to, 26. 

Jagannath Prasad Narayana Sinh, 
Rajknmdra of Deo, 28. 

Jambudvipa, Origin of tbe five great 
races of, 13. 

Jargon of Indian Horse-dealers, Note 
on the, 530. 


Jayadeva, author of Oitagovin da, 18, 
163. 

Jayadeva's family, 166. 

Jayadeva, poems of, 168. 

Jayprakasa Simha, Maharaja Baha- 
dur of Deo, 28. 

Je-kun-gah-dol-chog, the founder of 
the hor-pa sect, 98. 

Jelalabad, town, 1. 

Je-rig = gentleman caste, 14. 

Jester, The, 412-414. 

Jlmutbahan, the tanh ceremony of, 
495-496. 

Jira and Hira, two daughters of King 
Hajo, 359, 

Jitua Puja, 495. 

Jodli Lakhan, the son of Prithwi 
Baj, 210. 

Jongpons = Tibetan officials, 303. 

Justicia adhatoda, 138. 

Jyoiirviddbharana, a Sanskrit astron- 
omical work, 7. 

K 

Kachuga dhongoTca 206. 

„ intermedia, 206. 

„ lineata, 206. 

„ smithiif 206. 

„ sylhetensis^ 206. 

,, tectum^ 20Q, 

,, trivittata, 206. 

Kali Yuga, the age of strife and 
feuds, 13. 

I Kali Yuga, Duration of, 13. 

; Kalini {Ipomcea reptans)^ 495. 

' Kalyana Simha, Raja of Deo, 28. 

I Karivala pamb (Tamil for sea-snake), 

1 72. 

Karomaditya, tank worship in 
Mymensingh, 495. 

KdrWka-mdhatmyam MS., 16. 

Karttik Puknr Brata, ceremony, 
496, 498. 

Karwi Subdivision, United Provinces, 
Notes on some games as played in 
the, 117. 

Kd^yapa Banhitd, an astronomical 
work, 3. 

Katana brave soldier, 211. 

Katyayani Devi, Worship of, 491. 

Kd'oya Bangraha, an anthology, 17. 

Keilhorn, Prof., 27. 

i Kendubilva, home of Jayadeva, 167. 

Kerona polyporum, 110. 

KeSava or Kesavasena, the Royal 
Poet, 162. 

Kesavasena, a son of Laksmana Sena, 
17, 157, 

Kesavendradeva, Srimat, 17. 
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Kesi Raja, king, 25. i 

Kesisvara, king, 25. | 

Kesu Sen, 17. I 

Kesferil, i!^ote on the common, 527. I 
Ketaki, Tomb of Dana Shahid at, 28. j 
Ketn or Dragon’s Tail, 5. 
Khan-E3ianap, 509. 
Khon-dkoB-iiichog-rgyal-po,the foun- 
der of the Sakyapa Sect, 98. 

Khri-ral, a religions king, 96. 
Khrisrong-de-tsan, King of Tibet, 97. 
Khyimuser-Bmm-nang-pai the prehis- 
toric Inhabitants of the Chumbi 
Talley, S04. 

Kiiiva, 134 

Kittoe, Captain, his notes on the 
Umga Hill Inscriptions, 28, 24, 25, 
Koches, The rise of the, 359. 

Kodal nagom (Tamil for sea-ser- 
pent), 72. 

Kodal sarai panib (Tamil for long 
and banded sea-snakes), 72. 

Kohala (spirit from powdered 
barley), 129. 

Kolnha, Ruins on the hills of, 29. 
Konoh, village, 25. 

KongduSf administrative officer of 
Upper Tromo, 304. 

Kotesvara Mahadeva, inscription on 
a wall of the temple of, 27. 

Kowwa Band, a kind of game, 126. 
Kowwa Dtinki, a kind of game, 122. 
Kowwn Dnnki, Notes on the game, 
as played in the Karwi Subdivi- 
sion, United Provinces, 122. 
Kri-srong-de-tsan, a religious king, 
96. 

Krita Yaga, the age of perfection, 11. 
Kukkutapadagiri, The probable site 
of the, 77-83. 

Kttlaohand, Inscription of, 27. 
Kulchand, a Governor of Gaya, The 
inscription of, 27. 

Kumara, king, 25. 

Kumarapala, king, 25. 

Kun-gali-zah-po, the founder of the 
Jonah-pa sect, 98. 

Kurkihar, in Gaya District, 77. 

Kusana copper coins, 2. 

L 

La Sa era, more dates for ascertain- 
ing the Laksmanasena Samvat in , 
15-16. 

La Touche, Sir James, his Gazetteer j 
of Ajmere Merwara, 213, | 

Lahidum hengalensiSi ZdB. ' 

„ lividipeSySSS. 

„ ,, subsp. 'TiciiMl, 389. 


Labidura Uvidipes,^ Note on the ha- 
bits of, 391. 

5 , 7dparia^ var. inermis, :388. 
Lachhmanadeva, Baja, 25 . 

Ladakh, Lower, A collection of Sagas 
from, 467-490. 

Lady’s Inuendo, The Story of the,': 
401-402. 

h&g&f (Falco jugger), 452, 

Lagenaria mlgariBf 65. 

Lak§manapala, king, 25. 
Laksmanasena, king, 18, 157.' 
Laksmanasena, Deva, ^ the king .as..' 
poet, 172... 

Laksmanasena Deva, Srimat, 17. 
Lammergeyer. Note on the .Huma'or, 
532. 

Lanka (Ceylon), the southernmost 
point of the horizon, 6. 

Larva, Note on a Beetle, 105. 
Larzanak. See Kestril. 

Lata Deva (of Gujrata), 5. 

Lepisma cincta, 346 . 

„ coUaris^ 24s6. 

Leptoh'achium monticola, 290. 
Lha-khangs « te mples, 306. 

Lhalu Shapa, Commissioner, 308. 
Limmeus, 111 . 

Limnanthemum^ 57, 1 12, 198, 200. 

! Limnetis brachyur a i 272, 

I Limnophysa, 111 

I Linstow, Dr. von: — Parasite from 
' the Gharial (Gavialis gangetious, 

I Geoffr.), 269-271. 

I Lloyd, Capt , B. B , on deep-sea 
I animals, (Proe , ) xlviii. 
t Loranfhus europssuSf 299. 

' „ micranthus, 301. 

,, pentandrus,, 300. 

,, regularise 301. 

,, ScheleiyZOl. 

,, splme^'ocarpuSj 300. 

,, 301. 

„ vestitus 300. 

Luciola gorhami, 107. 

„ vespertma. 107. 

Lukis, Lfc.-Co]., exhibited Ichthyosis 
Hystrix, (Proc,) ivii. 

Lullabies and topical songs, collected 
in Persia by Lt.-Col. D. C. PMl- 
lott, 32-53. 

Lupus erythematosus, (Froc.) Ivii. 
Lycpsna Bp., 517. 

M 

Machilus odoratissima, 299. 
Madhavasena, King of Bengal, 167 ; 

a royal poet, 172. 

Madhavi, a yogini, 361. 
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Madliu or Dharmadiiibarana Madhn, 
171. 

Madhvi (liquor), 129. 

Madras, Notes on tbe sea-snakes 
canglit at, 69. 

Madura, city, 1. 

Madya (every kind of alcoholic 
drink), 129. 

M%h Mandai Brata, 603. 

„ lYanslation of the 

mantra rhymes of, 504-505. 

Magh Sniin Brata ceremony, 505. 

MahdhMrata, &dnii Pai'va, MS*, 16. 

,, The mention of Bom aka 
in the, 4* 

Mahakasyapa, 83. 

,, entered Nirvana, The 
place where, 77. 

Mahamandalika, an epithet of Sri- 
dhardasa, 175. 

Mahanaman, the Bodh Gaya inscrip- 
tions of, 81. 

Mahdpuo'i ^ s. great city, a name given 
to Rome, 6. 

Maharaja Kayika, 10. 

Mahasamanta Ondamani (chief 
officer), an epithet of Tatu Dasa, 
174. 

Maher, Ruins on the hills of, 29. 

Mahinda, Prince, son of Imperor 
Asoka, 4 

Mahipala inscription of S a r n a t h, 
Some notes on the so-called, 445- 
447. 

Mahud (Bassia latifolia), 496. 

Maitreya Bhodhisatta, 83. 

Makbsnsabftd. portent at. 269. 

Malays of the Patani States, The 
meaning and origin of the phrase 
“ Nnri Mnhammed among the, 
334. 

Malla, king, 25. 

Malladeva, king, 25, 

Manda, Ruins on the hills of, 29. 

Maug-rig^ common people, 14. 

Manikyala, Stnpas, 1. 

Mahjughosa, the God of Wisdon, 97. 

Mann, H. H The Proportion be- 
tween the Sexes in Helopeltis 
theivora, Waterhouse, 177-181. 

Manufacture of Spirit from Rice, 
Hindu Method of, 129. 

Marsilia quadrifolia, 496. 

Maru-Cina, the Mongolians, 5. 

Megalophrys montana, 290, 292. 

Megarhinus gilesiij 367. 

„ immisericors, 357. 

Megaw, Capt. J. W. D., on malaria, 
(Proc.) Ixiv, 

Megymenum hremcome^ 352. 


Megymemm iner?ney SB2. 

„ parallelum, 352. 

„ sBim'ini, 352. 

„ siihpwyurescens, 362. 

Melanism in Sternopastor contra, 
(Proc.) xlvi. 

Melia asadirachta, see Azadirachfa. 

Menihranipora hengalensis, 59. 

Meri, the common ancestor of Me rat 
Kfitats, 211. 

Herat Gorats, clan, 211. 

Me»'at Katats, clan, 210, 211. 

Merats, The contention of the, 217. 

Mercantile sign language of India, A 
note on the, 333. 

Mers = hillmen, 210. 

Merwara, in Rajputana, 210. 

,, clans, customs and religious 
beliefs of the, 212-213. 

Merwara s, the regiments which 
enlist, 214. 

Meteorites. Indian stony, Exhibition 
of, (Proc.) xlix. 

Michelia champaca, 505. 

Micromeriahifioraf (Proc.) lii. 

Micf'opleura vivipara, 269, 27l. 

Milk and butter-fat, of the Indian 
buffalo, Chemical examination of 
the, 293. 

Minas, people, 210. 

MinhaJ-as-Sii'aj, 18. 

Miniature tank worship in Bengal ; — 
By A. N. Moberly, 491-507. 

Mir Jumla, invaded Knch Bihar and 
Assam, 257. 

Mirza Alauddin, 609. [bandi, 509* 

Mirza Niirn-din Muhammad Naqsh- 

MistichtJiys luzonensis, 201 . 

Mitrabhanu SInaba, Rija of Deo, 28. 

Moberly A. N. : — Miniature tank 
worship in Bengal, 491-607. 

Moga, king, 17, 

Moir, Major D. M.,. exhibited clinical 
cases, (Proc.) Ixiv. 

Molagadien pamb (Tamil for slender 
necked sea-snakes), 7l, 72. 

Molytria hadia, 106. 

„ maculata, 106. 

Monmohan Chakravarti, on Sanskrit 
Literature in Bengal during the 
Sena rule, 167-176. 

„ Supplementary notes on the 
Bengal poet Dhoyika and on the 
Sena Kings, 15-22. 

Moor, Captain, in conquest of Chat- 
gaon, 259. 

Moore, Spencer Le M., et Burkill, 
I. H. — Swertiam novam Japonicam 
ex affinitate Swerfciae tetrapterae, 
Maxim., descripserunt, 329. 
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Morenia ocellata^ 205, 206. 

„ petersii, 205, 206. 

Mof'ina persica^ 522, 523, 525. 

Moti, ciaii, 212. 

Mucor, 133, 135, 336, 137, 141, 142. 

„ racemosus, 133, 

Macor, Toralae, 136. 

Muhammad ‘Abdul ‘Aziz of Bhitri 
Sayyidpur, 223. 

Muhammad Hashim, The farman to, 
223. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash of Far- 
rukhabid . 211. 

Mu$ decmmntis, 183, 184, 185, 186. 
Mus rattus alemndriims^ 183, 184, 
185, 186. 

Muslim Charm (Arabic), 531. 
Mutamid ^an, 510. 

Mycetoma, (Froc.) Ivii. 

MylahriSy 514. 

Myristica canarica^ (Proc.) Ixii. 
Mynnecocystus setipes, 350. 
Myrobalaus, Emblic, 67. 

N 

Hadiah, city, 18. 

Naevus, nuilateral, exhibited, (Proc.) 
Ivii. 

Nagali Oaturthi, ceremony, 500. 
Ffaihedya or rice o:fferings, 495. 
Nam-hhen-pa, people, 304. 

Nar Karayan, Hajo*s great grandson, 
359, 

Nara Sinha, king, 25. 

Narasinhadeva, king, 25. 

Narayauia, 163. 

Harayana Bhatta, 158. 

Natai Piija, 502-503. 

Nawdb Mu^ala-ilqdb, laudatory title 
of Shaista ]^an, 257. 

Nawdb Masta_ghani^dlqdbt laudatory 
title of M!r Jumla, 257. 

Nayapaia, king, 25. 

Nayapala Simha, Raja of Deo, 28. 
Nayanapaia, king, 25. 

Nemachilus sp. , 291 . 

,, rhadinseus, S, 

„ sargadensis, 9. 

,, stenuruSf 8 . 

Nesohia bengalensis^ 183, 184, 185, 
186. 

„ nemorivagus, 184, 186. 

Nicoria tricafinata, 206 
„ trijuga, 205, 206. 

„ ,, edeniana, 2QB, 

„ ,, „ thermalis, 205 • 

Nidan = Tibetan name for Dwapar, 
^13. 

Nima Fabnang=^ (refulgent aun), 10. 


Nodostoma^ 357. 

Nomia, 517. 

Norodonia, 59, 

,, camhodgiensis, 61 . 

Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of 
India, 55, 69, .105, 109, 189, 197i 
201, 289. 

Notogonia suhtessellata, 350. 

Nulla Wahlagille pam (Tamil .for 
sea-snake), 72. 

“ Nnri Muhammad,*’ Meaning and. 
origin of, 334. 

Nyaya, Ancient, Optimism ... in? 
(Proc-) iv. 

O. 

Ocimum sanchim, the tulsi plant, 
492. 

Odina wodier, 299. 

Oldenlandia herhacea, 133. 

Opercular ia nutans. 111, 279. 


Ophelia affinis, 368, 369, 370, 374, 

)> 

alba, 369. 


angustifoUa, 366, 374. 

53 

ciliata, 365. 

33 

cor data, 369. 

>3 

corymbosa, 368, 369, 370, 378. 

33 

,, var. elatior, 368. 

dalhousiana, 369, 

33 

33 

elegans, 368, 369, 370, 371, 
374. 

33 

jiorida, 366, 367 374. 

33 

grisehachiana, 368, 369, 370, 
371, 378. 

S3 

Lawii, 368, 369, 370, 371, 379. 

33 

pauciiioTa, 379. 

33 

porrigens, 365, 366, 374. 

„ 

pratensis, 368, 374. 

35 

pidchella, 367, 374. 

33 

„ var. minor, 366, 

367. 

» 

„ „ pumila, 366, 

367. 

33 

purpwuscens, 369. 

33 

teres, 365. 

3f 

irichotoma, 368, 369, 370, 

371, 378. 

. 53 

umbellata , 368, 369, 370, 371 , 
378. 

33 

vacillans, 371, 374. 


„ zeylanica, 368, 379. 

Optimism in ancient Nyaya, (Proc.) 

' iv. ■ ■ 

Origin of mankind, according to the 
Damaic Mythology, 10. 

Orissa, Method of manufacture of 
spirit in, 130. 

Ously, CoL, 25. 

Oxybelus canescens, 348. 
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Paoai Nistar, Caitra, 505. 

Pacliar, Enins on tbe hills of, 29. 

Pachawi) Manufacture of, 133, 134, 

Pachesi, and similar games, as played 
in the Karwi Subdivision, Notes 
on the, by E. De M. Humphries, 
117-127. 

Pachgarhwa, a kind of game, 125. 

Padmavati, wife of poet Jayadeva, 
166. 

Padyasangraha, 17. 

Pad-yung = guru, 97. 

Paishfci (liquor from rice and barley 
cakes), 129. 

Paitdmaha siddhdnta, an astronomi- 
cal work, 3. 

Paiva, 0. A.— Notes on some rare 
and interesting insects added to 
the Indian Museum Collection 
during the year 1905-06. With a 
prefatory note by Dr. N. Annan- 
dale, 345-358. 

Paladins of the Kesar Saga, The, 
467-490. 

Pali Jdtafca^ 4. 

Pali Pitakas, 4. 

Pal-kbar-choi-de, the monastery at 
Gyantse, 98. 

Paludicella, 62. 

Paludina, 110, 111, 

„ hengalemis, 111. 

Pana {Salvinia cucullata), 495. 

Panca siddhdnfikd^ an astronomical 
work of Yarahamihira, 3. 

Panicum Bactylorij 492. 

Papilio sp., 520. 

Farama Vazmava^ an epithet of the 
Sena Kings, 157. 

Para Eubber tree, » Photograph of 
prostrate, (Proc.), Ixii. 

Parasite npon a Parasite, A mistletoe, 
299. 

Parasites from the Gharial, 269. 

Pdrijdt-harana-^ndtaha, 160. 

Paniara sp., 517, 519. 

Pasan Caturddasi ceremony, 503. 

Parmeshwar Dayal t—The Umga 
Hill inscriptions in the district of 
Gaya, 23-30. 

Parpitamahesvara, Temple of, in 
Gaya, 27, 

Pasupati or Pasupatidhara, a writer 
on rites, 169. 

Pasupatidhara, a poet, 170. 

Patai Puja, 50k 

Patika, The Taxila plate of, 17. 

Pauliia siddhdnta, an astronomical 
work, 3. ' ; ' 


Pavcmdutami a poem by Dhoyika, 15, 

18. 

Pawai, Euins on the hills of, 29. 

Pectinatella caHeri, 111. 

Pelochely s cantoz^is, 20Q. 

Pena Nyang Chu, a river, 96. 

Peppe, Mr., his notes on the Unigil 
Hill Inscriptions, 23. 

Periplaneta americana^ 106. 

„ hioculata^ 346. 

Peritrechus feruginosus, 353. 

Persia, Some lullabies and topical 
songs collected in, 32. 

„ Some street cries collected in, 
283. 

Persian Folk Songs, (Proc.), iv. 

„ Nonsense Bhyme, A,^ 332. 

„ Proverbs, (Proc.) xlvi. 

„ Riddles, collected by Lt.- Col. 
D. C. Phillott, 86-93. ^ 

Persians, Bihliomanoy, Divi nation 
and Superstitions amongst the, 
339. 

Peshwar School, Art of the, 2, 

Peter Piper, Persian equivalents for, 
529. 

Phaccllaria sp., 301. 

Phanindraliil Ganguli : — Notes on 
the latitude of the Presidency 
College astronomical observatory, 
383-384. 

Phari, a place in Chumbi Valley, 
303. 

Phillott, Lt.-Col. D. C.— A Muslim 
charm (Arabic) suspended over 
the outer door of a dwelling to 
ward off plague and other sick- 
nesses, 531. 

A note on the mercantile sign lan- 
guage of India, 333-334. 

A Persian nonsense rhyme, 332- 
333. 

Biblioraanoy, divination, supersti- 
tions amongst the Persians, 339- 
. 342. 

Note on the common Kestril 
(Tinnunculus alandarius), 527- 
528.^, 

Note on the jargon of Indian 
Horse-dealers, 530. 

Note on the Huma or Lammer- 
geyer, 532. 

Note on certain Shfah Tilisms, 
534-537. 

Note on the Sikandar Nama of 
Nizami, 156. 

Note on a Quatrain of 'Umar-i- 
Khayyam, 331-332. 

Notes on the Houbara Bustard 
(Houbara macqueenii), 449-464. 
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PHllofcfc, Lfc.-Coi., D.C. — Some lulla- 
bies and topical songs collected 
in Persia by, 32-53. 

Some Persian riddles collected 
from Dervisbes in the south of 
Persia, by, 86-93. 

Some street cries collected in 
Persia, 283-285. 

Two Persian equivalents for 
Peter Piper, 529. 

Phillotfc, Lt.-Oo]. D, C„ and Mr. 
E. F. Azoo : — Some Arab Folk- 
tales from j^azramaut, 399-439. 

Phromma, 115. 

Phyllantlms emhlicaf 65, 66. 

Physomerus grossipes, 352 

Pirates a^inis, 356. 

„ fiavipes^ 356. 

Pistia stratioteSj 67, 106, 107, 201. 

Plague, A, charm to ward off, 531. 

Platystermim megacephalum, 206. 

Pliny, historian, 2, 7. 

Plumatella repens, 110, 112, 193. 

„ „ var. emarginata, 

188. 

Plumbago zetjlanica, 134. 

Po-jeonta, Tank ceremony of, 495. 

Polistes adushis, 350. 

,, hehrwus, 350. 

Pollination of flowers in India, Notes 
on, 511, 515, 521. 

Pompilus hecate, 347, 348. 

Popa — Tibetans, 303. 

Porocephalus indicus, (fig. 6-10), 270, 

Potta pamb (blind snake), 72, 

Pottery, vegetable, Some instances 
of, 65. 

Prabil Simha, Eaja of Deo, 28. 

Praraar, clan, 212. 

Pratapa Simha, Raja of Deo, 28. 

Prince Mahinda, son of Asoka, 4. 

Primitive candles, Exhibition of, 
(Froc.) Ixii. 

Prisopus, (an aquatic Phasmid), 105. 

Pristina, 188. 

Prithwi Raj, the last Ohauhan king 
of A j mere, 210. 

Proportion between the sexes in 
Helopeltis theivora, 177. 

Prostemmidea mimica„ 353. 

Proverbs, Persian, (Proc.) xlvi. 

Prunus ai’meniaca, 300, 

Psoriasis, syphilitic, (Proc.) Ivii. 

Pterostylarides, 188. 

Funarbibaha, ceremony, 506. 

Puny a Fukur, a tank ceremony, 492. 

Puny a Pukur ceremony, translation 
of the mantra rhymes of, 493. 

Purnadih, a village near the Umga 
Hill, 23. 


Piirnamasi Bmta ceremony, 505. 
Purusottama-padanam, 17. 

Pushkar, village, 216. 

Pygidicrmia picta, 387. 

Pygolmnpis fceda, ' 

,, unicolor, 354:. 
Pyrrhopeplus pictus, 354:. 

^ Q 

Quatrain of ’XJmar-i- Khayyam, Note 
on a, 331. 

I Quercus annulata, 300. ■ 

I „ dilatata, 299, 300. 

: . ,, glauca, 300. 

j ,, ilex, 300. 

j ,, inca.na, 299, 300. 

! R 

i Raclha, tract, 17, 18. 

I Pdjatarangim, of Kalhana, 2. 
i RIjavetala, a Bengal poet, 173. 

I Pdjopdhhydna, 361. 
i Rajsuya Yajna of Maharaja Yudbi- 
i sthira, 5. 

I Rakhal Das Banerji an account of 
; the Gurpa Hill in the district of 
i Gaya, 77.83. 

Ral-pa-chen, a religious king, 96. 
Ram Brahma Sauyal, Rai Bahadur, 
on Sternopastor contra, {Proc.) xlvi. 
Rama, mother of poet Javadeva, 
166. 

Rama-gita-govinda, 168. 

Rampur library, (Proc.} xlii, 

Rana latopalmata, 291, 292, 

„ liebigii, 290, 291, 292. 

„ sp., 290. 

Randia spp., 299. 

Rang, a kind of game, 121. 

Rang Mar, a kind of game, 126 
Rao Bhanu Simh, Raja of Deo, 28. 
Rasik Das, farman to, 223, 232-237. 
249-256. 

Basika-candrikd, of Gokulchandra, 
163. 

Rasika-priyd of Kumbhakarna, 165. 
Rat, Indian mole-, 183. 

Rats of Calcutta, Preliminary Note 
on the, 183. 

Rat, The Brown, of Europe, 183. 
Eawats and Merats ofEajputana: — 
By R. 0. Bramley, 209-222. 

Rawats and Merats, Social disputes 
between the, 217. 

Eawats, The contention of the, 215- 
■ 217. 

Raynaud’s disease, (Proe.) Mi. 
Redmius transnominalis, 355. 
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Kegan, 0. Tate -Two new Oyp- 
rinoid Fishes from the Helmaiid 
Basin, 8-9. 

Eegi or Common Kestril, 527. 

Eeiigioiis Subterfuge, The Story of 
the, 409-4 iO. 

Revenue liegulations of Anrang- 
zih : — By Jadunath Sarkar, 223- 
255. [157. 

Revival of Sanskrit in Hindustan, 

Egyal-mkhar-rtse-mo, a name of 
Gyantse, 96. 

Bhacophorus leucomystas), 385. 

5, maculatuSf 385. 

,, tasniatuSf dS5. 

Jthodendron arhoreum^ 300. 

Rhus, ZOO. 

Rice, Hindu method of manufactur- 
ing spirit from, 129. 

Riddles, Persian, 86. 

Rirab, (Sumern) mountain, 10. 

Rogers, Leonard : — A short historical 
note on medical societies and 
medical journals in Calcutta, 
393-397. 

Exhibit of unilateral naevus, 
(Proc. ) Ivii. 

On fevers, {Proc.) Ixiv. 

Rom aka, or the city of Rome as 
mentioned in the Ancient Pali and 
Sanskrit works : — An article by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satischandra 
Yidyabhusana, 1-7. 

Romaka, the city of Rome, 2-4. 

Romaka, the westernmost point of 
the horizon, 6. 

Romaka Jdtaha. a Pali work, 4. 

Romaka Siddhdnta, an astronomical 
work, 3, 5, 6. 

Roman Coins found in India, 1. 

Rome and India, intercourse between, 

■■■' 1 .. - ■ ' ■ . . 

Ruma, name of Constantinople, 6, 7. 

Ryan, J. W., photograph of a pros- 
trate Hevea tree, (Proc.) Ixii. 

■.■■■ s, ■ ■■■ 

Sahasa Malla Simha, Raja of Deo, 
28. 

Sak§i Mahadeva, Temple of, 27. 

Sakyapa Hierarch, 95. 

Sakya-pas, original inhabitants of 
the Lower Chumbi Valley, 
304. 

Salima Sultan Begam ; — By H. Beve- 
ridge, 509-510. 

Salvia lanata, 523, 525. 

„ pratensiSj 523. 

Salvinia cucuUata^ 496. 


Samjuti, ceremony, 501. 

Sara-ye, the first Tibetan monastery, 
97. 

Sancadhara, a Bengal poet, 175. 
Sandhail Hill, 26, 29. 

Sandhapala, king, 25. 

Sancihesa, king, 25. 

Sandhesvara Mahadeva, 25. 
Sandhesvara Natha, a Siva Lingam 
in the Sandhail Hill, 25. 
Sangramgarh, port established at, 
259. 

,, Causeway built from 
Dhapa to, 259 

Sarana, a contemporary poet of 
Jayadeva, 173. 

Saranadatta or Saranadeva, 173. 
Sarat Chandra Das, Rai Bahadur 
His article on the origin of man- 
kind (according to the Lamaio 
Mythology), ID. 

8ans<x or mustard, 493. 

Sariah-i-kaki (a kind of glue), 67. 
Sarish-i-narm (a kind of flour), 
67. 

Sdrngadhara-paddhati^ an anthology, 
15, 16, 22. 

Satis Chandra Yidyabhusana — A Tib- 
etan Almanac for 1906-1907, 
455-466. 

His article on Romaka, or the 
city of Rome, as mentioned in 
the ancient Pali and Sanskrit 
works, 1-7. 

His note on Gyantse Rock Inscrip- 
tion of Chos-rgyal-gnis, 95-103, 
Sat-hriyd-sara-dzpiM, a ritual work 
of Yaisnavas, 158. 

Satya Ranjan Ray Hajo and his 
grandsons (A leaf from the his- 
tory of ancient Kamrupaj, 359- 
362. 

Saundika (distillers), 134. 

ScapModon macmahoni, B. 
Scapholeheris aurita, 2*78. 

„ kingi, 277, 278, 281. 

„ microcephalay 278. 

,, mucronata, 278. 

Sceliphron hilineatumy 350. 

Scelymenay semi-aquatic species of, 
105. 

Schizopygopsis stoUczksCy 8. 

Schleicher a trijuga, 299. 

Sciocoris indicuSy 351. 

„ lewisi. 351. 

Scoiinophara tarsaliSy 351. 

Scutellaria linearity 524, 525. 

Scylla Berratay {Proc . ) liv. 

Sea-snakes in the Indian Museum, 
{Proc.). xxxix. 
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Sea-snakes, Notes on tine, canglit at | 
Madras, 69. i 

Sena Kings, The, 15. | 

„ Liberality of the later, 157. I 
SewelL Eobert, on Roman coins I 
found in India, 1. 

Sbab-Dnng Lha Einpoebe, a Tibetan 
Clxieffcain, 304*. 

Shaista Khan’s civil administration 
(translation), 260-263. [267. 

„ Good deeds (translation), 263- 

5 , in Bengal (1664-66), by Jadn- 

nath Sarkar, 257 -267. 

Sharif, son of Dilawwar, 259. 
Sheebn-Kyeb = Manava or born of 
Mann, 11. 

Sheebn, Mann or the first man, 11. 
Shepherd, Gol. 0. E. : — Proposed 
correction with regard to the 
reading of an inscription on 
some of the Sun dynasty coins, 
441-443. 

Sher Shah, Emperor, 27- 

Shi'ah Tilisms, Notes on certain, 534. 

Shihabnddin Talish, 257. 

Shikl. See Kestril. 

Siddhdnta ^iromani, an astronomical 
work, 2, 

Siddhapura, northern point of the 
horizon, 6. [333. 

Sign language, mercantile, of India, 
Sikandar Nama of Nizami, 156. 

Silver dioxide, 143, 147, 150, 161, 
152. 

Silver peroxynitrate, 143, 148. 

Simosa eUzahethas^ 277. 

,, mtuloides, 277. 

Singur, Enins on the hills of, 29, 
Singbhnm, District, 1. 

Sirgilja hills, Inscriptions found in 
the, 25. 

Sisyra fuscata, 194. 

„ sp. (larva), 194, 195, 196. 

Sita Thapa, a cave in the Sandhail 
Hill, 25. 

Sitana poniicerianai 196. 

^kates, deep-sea, Exhibition of, 
(Froc.) xlviii. 

Slave and the pumpkin, The Story of 
, : the, 411, . , ' 

Slaves that went out shooting, The 
Story of the, 414. 

Smith, Yincent A, on “ Grasco-Eoman 
influence on the civilization of 
India, 2. 

Sobhnath Hill, in Gaya district, 77. 
Solanum jacquiniif 
Soma, king, 25. 

Some street cries collected in Persia 
by Lt.-Ooi D. 0. Phillott, 283rr285. 


Somes vara, king, 25. 

Sondip, .island described, 259. , 

Songs, Persian Folk, (Proc.)iv. 

,, Topical, collected in Persia, 32. 
Sphedmiolestes indtcws, 356, 357- 
„ puhinotum, 356. 

SpJiess nivosus, 348, 350. 

Spirit, Hindu ' method of manufac- 
turing, 129. 

8pongilla alha, 

„ homlayensis, 55. 

„ carteri, 55,: 57, 112, 113. 

,, „ Animals f o ti n d' 

associated with, 187, 188, 
190, 192, 193, 196, 202, 

,, cerehellata, 55. 

,, cinerea^ 55. 

5 , decipie7is, 56, 57, 188, 190. 

,, laeust^Hs, 55, 56, 57, 58, 113. 

„ „ A variety of, 

from brackish water 
in Bengal, 55. 

„ ,, var, hengalensiSf 201, 

,, „ var . sphaericc, 56. 

„ „ var. montanaj 57. 

,, siimatraiia, 55. 

SpoDgillida3, Indian, 55. 

Spongodes with commensal Crustacea, 
Exhibition of, (Froc.) xlviii. 
Sreegopal Bose, 77. 

Sri Gauri S'ankara, An image of, 
23. 

Sri-Ballalasena Deva-padanam, 17. 
Sndharadasa, the anthologist, 15, 
174. 

Srimal Laksraanasena Deva, 17. 
Srlmat-Kesavendradeva, 17. 

Srinagar Police Circle, The meeting 
of Eawats in the, 218. 

Srinagar, village, 216. 
Srong-Esan-gam-po, a religious king, 
96. 

S'rntidhara, an epithet of the post 
Dhoyika, 15. 

Sfcapf, Otto Gentiana hugelii, Gri- 
seb., redescribed, 337-338. 

Stein, Dr., on an archseological tour 
in South Bihar and Hazaribagh, 

. 77. 

Stenocephalus lateralis^ 352. 
Stmocypris malcohnsoni, 279. 
Bternopastor contra ^ melanoid variety, 
(Froc.) xlvi. 

Stentor, 189. 

Btizus rufescens^ 350. 

Stony meteorites, Indian, Exhibition 
of, (Froc.) xlix. 

Btorthecoris nigripes, 351. 

Strabo, historian, ''2. 

! Street cries collected in Persia, 283. 
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Streptocepkalus hengalensis, 275, 

„ dicJiotomus, 276, 276, 

„ ,5 var. sim- 

plesB, 276, 281. 
Strychnos nux- vomica, I 
Stupid Turk, The story of the, 402. 
Suastus sp., 516, 617, 519. 

Subacauai Puja, 607. 
Bubhmita-m%iktavalif an anthology, 
15, -21. 

Suddhi-haumudi of Govindananda, 
158. 

Sndhlikara Bvivedi, his edition of 
Panca Biddhantikdi 3 . 

Sudra, caste, 14. 

Suhma tract, 17, 18. 

Sujjna, a kind of game, 3 24. 
BHUikarnawria^ an anthology, 15, 
17, 18* 

Snmdun = TretaYuga, 12 
Summer and Winter Solstices, in 
the Tibetan Almanac for 1906- 
1907, 463. 

amongst the Per- 


Anthropologioal, 331, 


Superstitions 
sians, 339. 

Supplement, 

629. 

Surajkund in Gaya, 27. 

Suras (distilled liquors), 129. 

Suri dynasty coins, Proposed correc- 
tion with regard to the reading of 
an inscription on some of the, 
441-443. 

Surya Dasa, Inscription of, 27. 
Suryakunda, Temple inscription on, 
27.. 

B/lryya BiddMnta, an astronomical 
work, 3, 6, 

Snryya Biddhdnta Bhdsyam^ MS., 16. 
Sveta- Huna or the White Huns, 5. 
Biverfia affiniSt 363, 370, 371, 374. 

migustifolia, 321, 363, 364, 

365,366,367, 
369,370,371, 
373,380. 

„ var. acutangula, 

363,367. 
v»,v. eleganSf 367, 
872,377. 

„ var, fiorida, 367, 

372,374. 

„ YVi>v. hamiltmia- 

na, 367, 372, 
374. 

,, var, pulchella, 

367,370,371, 
372,375,380. 

„ var. waUichiana, 

367, 372, $74. 
Beddomei, 363, 370, 372, 379. 


Swertia Bissefd, 329. 

,, brachyanthera, 323. 

,, cM7'intMaca, 323, 324. 

,, chiratay 319, 320* 

„ chtimbica, S2S. 

,, cincta^SW, 

„ eor7j7nbosa, 321, 363, 370, 

371, 372, 378, 
380, 381. 

„ „ var. elata, 372. 

,, ,, var. elatior, 370, 

379. 

„ „ var. g^'uebachiana, 

370,372,378. 

,, „ var. Lawii, 370, 

371, 379. 

,, deUoideajd24s. 

„ elegans, 364, 370, 373, 374. 

,, exacoidesy B21, 363, 372, 377, 

380. 

Jlondn, 364, 366, 370. 373. 

,, gamosepala^ 324. 

„ HicMnii, 320. 

„ liispidicalyx, 321. 

„ ,, var. wa/or, 321. 

,, „ var. minima^ 321 . 

ZawM, 363, 370, 372, 379, 
380, 381. 

,, Uoydioides, 323. 

,, lo7igipes, 320. 

,, marginata, 325. 

„ nervosa^ 363, 364, 366, 367, 

370, 371, 380. 

„ patc7i$, 364, 365. 

„ paupera, 322, 363, 372. 377, 

380. 

porj'igem^ 364, 365, 367. 

,, pratensis, 370. 

„ pnbescens, 319. 

„ p'lilchella, 363, 364, 365, 366, 

367, 371, 373. 

„ „ var elegans, 367, 

370. 

„ piinicea, 320. 

„ pu7'pu7'ascens, 319. 

„ 'sikhimensis, 322. 

„ BoulifM, 325. 

„ speciosa, vfiv,. Lacei, 326. 

„ Btapfii, 325. 

„ subspeciosa^ 326. 

„ tetraptera, 329. 

„ tongluensiSy 319. 

„ trichotoma^ 363, 364, 365, 

367 , 368, 369, 370, 372, 378, 
380. 

„ , mcillam, 363,371, 373 
„ Yo7mghusbandii, 325 

„ yuTutaifbeTidSj 320. 

* „ zeylanica, 363, 370, 372, 379, 

380, 381. 
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Tadpoles, Habits of, 291. 

„ Some Himalayan , 289. 
Ta-Lama, Commissioner, 308. 

Tale of Kesar’s beloved son, 467- 
■469. 

Tales from Hazramant, Arab Folk, 
399. 

Tank worsbip in Bengal, Mimatnre, 
491. ■ 

Tanypus mamdatus, 112 . 

„ sp. (larva), 193. 

Taprobane, name given to Ceylon by 
Pliny, 4 

Tarachand, Raja of Deo, 28. 

TdnM Makammadii a book of dates, 
510, . * 

Tdtparyifa Parisuddfii of Udayana 
BIS., 16. 

Taxila plate of Patika, 17. 

Tejaji Pair, at Beawar, 221 . 

TelcMma violm, 516,517, 519. 

Terias, 516, 617, 518. 

Terminalia cheh'iila, 134. 

„ tojyientosa, 134. 

Testudo haluchiorum, 75, 205, 206. 
,, eleganSi 204, 205, 206. 

,, elongata, 206. 

„ emysj 204, 206. 

„ horsfieldii, 75, 204, 205, 

206. 

„ leithii, 206. 

,, phayrei^ 204. 

,, platynQtQj 206. 

,, pseudemys, 204, 206. 

„ radiata, 205. 

„ triserrata, 205. 

„ zarudnyi^ 75. 

Teiicrium chamB^drys^ 525. 

„ royleamim, 524, 525. 

Theodosius, Coins of the time of, 1, 
Thereiceryx zeylonic 2 is, (Proc,) xlvi, 
Thesium himalayense (exhibition of), 
(Proc.), lii. 

Thibant, Dr., his edition of Panca.^id- 
dhdntihdf 3. 

Thri-pa *= chair man , 305 . 

Thrips sp., 514. 

Thunbergia grandiflora, 511, 

Tibetan Almanac for 1906-1907, by 
M. M. Satis Chandra YidyabhCi- 
lana, 455-466. 

Tichha, See Ahtarah Gatfci. 
Ti7mu7iculus alaudariuSi 527. 

Todgarh Tahsii, 211. 

Topical songs collected in Persia, 32, 
Toxorhynchites immisericorSy 367. 
Treta Yuga, 12. 

,, Duration of, 12. 


Tribelocephala indica, 354. 

Trihuhis ten'estris, 133. . 

Trichodina peddmihis, 110. 

Tridactylus, aquatic, 105. , 

T^'idax procwnbenfii 516. 

Ti'ionyx carti?apmeus,,206. 

. ,, formosiis, 206. , 

„ gwigeticus, 203, 206. 

„ htirmiiy 206. 

„ leithiif 206. 

„ phayrii, 206. 

„ suhplanus, 206, 

Tromo, the Tibetan name for 
Ohumbi Valley, 303. 

Tromowas, people of Ohumbi Val- 
ley, 303. 

Tsho-pas — village headman, 304, 

Tumgaon district, Raipur, Bfaou- 
facture of vegetable pottery in 
the, 65. 

Tupeia antm'ctica^ 301. * 

Turbaned Bulls, The, 410-411. 

Tus or husks of new paddy, 493. 

Tus Tnialu, 493, 494. 

Typhlopho7'os lamellaris, 270, 271. 

V 

Udaipur Maharana family, Pour 
brothers belonging to the, 27-28. 

Udayana, the poet-pupil of Govar- 
dhana, 159. 

Udyana, native place of Padraa 
Sambhava, 97. 

Uma, Mahesa and Ganesa, The tem- 
ples of, 24. 

Umapati or Umapatidbara. the poet, 
22, 159. 

Umapati Upadhyaya, author of Pari- 
jatharana Na^aka, 160. 

Umar-i- Khayyam, Note on a quat- 
rian of, 331. 

, Umga, village, 25, 

Umga, Fort rains of, 28. 

Umgfi Hill Inscriptions in the dis- 
trict of Gaya, 23-30. 

; ,, ,, temple, 23. 

; j, „ Translation of the second 
inscription on the top 
, "Of the, 30. 

Umga Mahal, 24. 

„ Enins on the hills of, 29- 
„ temple, 26, 

Upper Nyang, province of Tibet, 95. 

XJrm'ia lagopodioideSy 133. 

Uroldbida imiloba^ 326. 

V 

Vajrapani, a tutelary deity, 98. [72. 

Yalakadien pimb (net-biting snake), 
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VaBga, traolij 17. 

Varahamihira, a celebrated Hindn 
astronomer, 3, 5, 6, 7. 

Varendra tract, 18. 

Varuna sp., 68, 

Vaitstha Siddhantay an astronomical 
work, 3, 6. 

Edited by Vindhyesvari 
Prasada Dube of Benares, 

3. 

Vattagaraani, ruler of Ceylon, 4. 

Yatudasa, father of Sridharadasa, 
174. 

Vegetable pottery, some instances 
of, 65. 

Yenis, Arthur : — Some notes on the 
so-called MahTpala inscription of 
Sarnath, 445-447. 

Vespa cincta, 616, 518, 520. 

,, magnijicay 350. 

,, orientalis y S50. 

Vetala, a Bengal Poet, 173. 

Yijayapnri, capital city identifiable 
with Nadiah, 18. 

Yijayasena, King of Bengal, 17, 
157. 

Viscum alhuniy 299, 301. 

„ articulatitniy 299, 301. 

„ „ Host-plants of, 

300. 

„ „ on Loranthus ves^ 

tituSy 299. 

„ japonicuniy 299. 

„ monoicumy 301. 

„ ramosissimumy 299. 

„ fenwe, 301. 

„ tuherculatumy BOl . 

Yishn Sinha and Sishn Sinha, sous 
of Hira, 359, 362. 

Yisnnpada, in Gaya, 27. 

Yisvarupasena, 17. 

Yi^vesvara, 163. 

Vocabulary of the new words and 
phrases, 469-471. 

Vorticellay 110, 189. 

„ monilata, 110 . 

,, nehuliferuy 113, 115. 

Vrhai Saf^hitd, an astronomical work 
of Yarahamihira, 3, 5, 

Vyangdrtha dzpana, of Ananta Pan- 
dit, 163. 

Yyasa (Kaviraja), 173. 


W 

Walsh, E. H, : — His article on an 
old form of Elective Government 
in the Chnmbi Valley, 303, 
308. 

Watson, E. E. ; — Preliminary note 
on the chemical examination of 
the milk and butter-fat of the 
Indian buffalo, 293-298. 

Silver dioxide and Silver peroxy. 
nitrate, 143-154. 

Wazirganj, a village in Gaya, 
77. 

Weevil, Life-history of an aquatic, 
197. 

Who can tell the biggest Me, Story 
of, 408-409. 

Wine, the root of evil, the Story of, 
407-408. 

Wise boy and the foolish one, The 
Story of, 411-412. 

Wormia Kunstleri, 73, 

,, Mansmiy Description of 
from Burma, 73. 

„ meliosmsefolia, 73. 

„ pulchellay 73. 

,, BcortecMnii, 73. 

„ triquetray 7Z. 

Worship in Bengal, Miniature tank- 
491. 

X 

Xylocopa, 511. 

,, sestuanSy 512, 514, 517, 

618, 519, 520, ‘621. 

„ fenestratay 617, 518, 519. 

„ latipeSf 512, 513, 514, 516, 

518,519. 

„ rufescensy 511. 

, Y ■ 

Yamakoti, eastern point of the 
horizon, 6. 

Yama Pukur, Kartik, 496. 

„ „ Translation of % h e 

mantra rhymes of, 
498. 

Yama Puknr Brata, tank ceremony, 
496,497. 

Yavana, a race, 6. 

Yavanapura or Alexandria, 7. 

Yu Lha=K deity of the locality, 305. 


INDEX SLIP. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Regan, C. Tate — Two New Cypriiioid Pislies from the Helraaiid 
Basin. Joaim. ■ and ■ Proc. As Soc. Bens^., Yol. II,. ,Fo, 1, 
1906, pp. 8-9.'' 

1. ScapJiiodon Macmahoni sp. iiov., by Regan, C. Tate, p. B. 

2. Nemachilus vkadinBem sp. hoy., by,. Regan, G., Tate, 

pp, 8-9. 
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JANUARY 1906. 

Tile Moiitliij General Meeting of tlie Society was held on 
Wednesday, tlie 3rd January, 1906, at 6-f30 p.m. 

The Hon. Mr. Justici^ Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A./^^D.L., 
Yice-President, in the chair. 

The following niembers were present : — 

Dr K. Amiandale, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Babii Anmlya Cliaraii 
Ghosh Yidyablnisana, Babn Hemeiidra Prasad Ghose, Mr. H. H. 
Hayden, Mr. T. H. Holland, Mr. J. Macfaiiane, Major D. 0. Phil- 
lott, 23rd Car. F.F., Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Pandit Yoge^a 
Chandra S'astree. 

The minutes of the last meeting w^ere read and confirmed. 

Thirty-five presentations were announced. 

It "^vas announced that Mr. R. O. Lees, Mr. F. J. Ede, Mr. 
W. S. Meyer, Mr. J. Bathgate, and Mr. J. Nicoll liad expressed a 
wish to withdraw from the Society. 

Mr. T. H. Holland contributed an obituazy notice of the late 
Dr. W. T. B Ian ford, and announced the steps already taken to put- 
up a bust in his memory. 

W. T. Bianford, A.R.5.M., LL.D., C.LE., RR.S. 

The publications of this Society more iiearly represent Dr. Blan- 
ford’s scientific activity in India than those of the Department of 
Government of which he was such a distinguished member. Al- 
though officially a geologist, his researches extended over much of 
the related sciences of geography and zoology, and his work in 
either branch would have been sufficient to mark his name as a 
prominent worker in Hatural History. 

Dr. Bianford joined the Asiatic Society in 1859, as an Ordi- 
nary Member, and was elected an Honorary Member in 1883, the 
year after his retirement from the Indian service. Although 
he Avas one of the most prolific contributors to the Journal during 
his 27 years' service in India, his continual absence from Calcutta 
prevented his acceptance of office until 1877, when, having re- 
turned to Calcutta to revise the Manual of Indian Geology, he was 
elected Yice-President of the Society, and during the following 
two years, 1878 and 1879, filled the office of President. His death 
on the 23rd J une 1905, at the age of 73, removed one of the most 
distinguished of our members. 



li Proceedings of the Asicdic Sodety of Bengal. [Jamiarj, 

Dr. Blanford’s first formal contribiitioii to tlie Society was 
a paper in conjunction with liis brother, forming No. 1 of a series 
on Indian Malacology read at the genei’al meeting on the 7th 
March 1860, and published in volume XXIX of the Journak 
From that time till the Society celebrated its centenary in 1883, 
nearly every volume of the Journal included one or more papers 
from Blanford, descidbing observations made in eveiy province of 
India, and from beyond the frontier in Persia and Tnrkistan as 
well as Abyssinia— a record of 74 papers dealing purely with ori- 
ginal work. The Journal of this Society includes but a fraction of 
Blanford’s work in India. His chief work was geological and 
palseontological, the results being published either in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, or in the journals of 
European scientific societies. Altogether, whilst still in the Indian 
service, he published just 150 scientific papers, many of which 
were comprehensive memoii’s, not merely details of observation, 
but contributions to the philosophical aspects of geology and 
zoology which have made some of his memoirs classical works in 
the history of science. 

After his retirement in 1882, most of the papers he wrote 
summed up the observations made during his service of 27 years in 
India; and, with his summaries, he indicated the philosophical 
bearing of the accumulated mass of data on current scientific doc- 
trines, Amongst publications of this kind, it is only necessary to 
refer, firstly, to his address to the British Association at Montreal in 
1884, when he demonstrated the truth of Huxley’s theory of homo* 
taxis in the descent of isolated faunas and floras, bringing to a close, 
at the same time, the disputed question as to the age of the coal- 
bearing Gondwana system of Indian rocks ; and secondly to his 
address to the Geological Society of London in 1889, when, with 
reference to the much-debated question of the permanence of oceanic 
depressions and continental plateaux, he brought together in his 
inimitable way amass of isolated and apparently unrelated data to 
show that, “ not only is there clear proof that some land areas lying 
within continental limits have, at a comparatively i*ecent date, been 
submerged over 1,000 fathoms, whilst sea-bottoms now over 1,000 
fathoms deep must have been land in part of the Terfciaiy era, but 
there are a mass of facts, both geological and biological, in favour 
of land-connection having formerly existed in certain cases across 
what are now broad and deep oceans.” 

Possibly the most conspicuous amongst the productions of lus 
scientific activity was his last— his memoir on “ The Distribution of 
Vertebrate Animals in India, Ceylon and Burma,” for which he 
was awarded one of the two Boyal medals granted by the Royal 
Society in 1901. A considerable section of his time during retire- 
ment was occupied by the editorship of the official “ Fauna of 
British India,” of which he edited 18 volumes, — one on Mam- 
mals and two on Birds being entirely his own work. 

Those who were favoured by the inestimable privilege of his 
friendship will readily' agree that Blanford’s enormous record of 
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.piiblislied, work was not greater tkan tliat wiiieli lie freeij coii- 
tiibuted to friends in private correspondence. Amidst Ms many 
duties at borne, as a prominent official of several scientific societies, 
be never failed to respond to a question or diffieixlty presented bj 
tlie most junior of his snccessoi's in the Indian field ; no subject 
appeared to be too small or local to be considered worthy of liis 
earnest attention, and times without number, within the recollec- 
tion of the writer, by private correspondence he lias shown Ms 
juniors new lines for profitable research, has pointed out by his 
unique knowledge of literature and width of experience, the signifi- 
cance of new observations, and has frequently saved his less 
experienced followers from the pitfalls of hasty cleductions drawn 
from imperfect data in this country, where “ a little learning in 
Fatiiral History is as dangerous as it is in political and socio- 
logical matters. 

2!^o refei^ence to Blanford’s scientific work would be eompiete 
without an allusion to one amongst the many ways in wdiich it 
has been of economic value to the country to wdiicli he devoted his 
best energies. His geological maps of the coalfields have been, and 
still are, the guide of colliery managers in Bengal : to their remark- 
able accuracy lias been due the successful opening up of new 
ground, and the economical planning of works for the development 
of known deposits in a way which has saved the countx'y many 
times the cost of his service, and possibly even of the whole 
Department of Government to which he belonged. And yet there 
is no prospect of reaching the end of his usefulness : scarcely a 
month passes without some new illustration of the accuracy of an 
apparently nnimportant line on one of his maps, or of the signifi- 
cance of a seemingly passing thought in his reports on Indian 
minerals. 

Blanford’s services to science were naturally recognised in 
Europe : in 1874 lie was elected a Fellow of the Boyal Society ; 
in 1881, whilst representing India at the International Geological 
Congress at Bologna, he was elected a Vice-President of the Con- 
gress, and was decorated hy the King of Italy with the order of 
St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. He was also Vice-President of the 
Congress on three subsequent occasions — Berlin 1885, London 
1888^, and Paris 1900. On his retirement from the Indian service 
in 1882, the Geological Society of London conferred on him the 
highest distinction at their disposal, the Wollaston medal. In 
1884 lie was elected President of the Geological Section of the 
British Association at Montreal, and at the same time the McGill 
University conferred on Mm the honorary degree of LL.D, He 
was elected President of the Geological Society of London in 1888, 
sexwed three times as Vice-President of the Royal Society, and on 
other occasions as Vice-President of the Zoological and the Royal 
Geographical Societies. In 1904 the King honoured the Most 
Eminent Order of the Indian Empire by including Dr. Blanford^s 
name amongst the I’oll of Companions, 


T. H. H. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. [January, 1906,] 


The General Secretary reported that the Council liad made the 
following appointments ; — 

1. Pandit Kunja Beliaiu Nyayabhuslian, as the Pandit for the 
Oriental Library of the Society vice Pandit Maheiidra ISTath 
Mukerjee, resigned. 

2, Pandit Asutosh Tarkatirtlia, as one of the travelling 
Pandits, and in his place Pandit Mathura Nath Mazundar Kavya- 
tirtha, as the Resident Pandit, attached to the search for Snnskrit 
Manuscripts, 

Mr. J. A. Chapman, proposed by Dr. E, D. Ross, seconded by 
Mr. J. Macfarlane, was baliotted for and elected an Ordinary 
Member. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the iOth January, 1906, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Syed Abul A^s, Mr. 0. G. H. Allen, Dr. N. Annandale, Major 
W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr L. L. Fermor, Babu 
Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhusana, Mr. W. A Lee, Dr. M. M.* 
Masoom, Mohamed Hossain Khan Midhut, Major F. P. Maynard, 
I.M.S., Major D. 0. Phillott, 23rd Cav. P.F., Mr. G. E. Pilgrim, 
Pandit Yogesa Chandra S'astree, Maliamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, Mr. B. P. Stebbing, Pandit RajendraNath Vidyabhusana, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Rev. A. W, 
Young. 

Visitors : — Dr. C. Banks, Syed Chirag Ali, Mr. A. M. Mahiuz, 
Babu Dwijendra Nath Maitra, Mrs. Maynard, Mr. A. N. Price, 
Captain Riddick, Mr. W. Withall, and others. 

Major L. Rogers gave a lecture on types of fever in Calcutta 
( lantern demonstration ) . 

The following papei's were read : — 

1. Eomahai or the City of Rome, as mentioned in the Ancient Pa li 
and Sa7iskrit works . — Ry Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidya- 
BHUSHAN, M.A. 

2. Tivo New Oyprinoid Fishes from the Selmand Basin. — By C . 
Tate Regan, B. A. Gommunicated hy Lieut.-Col. A. W. Alcock, 
C.LE.,F.R.S. 

3. The Origin of Mankind {according to the Lamaic Myth- 
ology), — By Bai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, G.LE. 

4. Optimism in Ancient Nyaya.—~By Pandit Vanamali V edan'I' a- 

TIRTHA. 

This paper has been published in the Journal and Procecdinas, 

N.S., Vol. I, No. 10, 1905. 

5. Persian Folk Songs.--By 'MAmi D, C. Phillott, 23rd Cav., 

F.F. . vb ■ : 

This paper will be published in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal and Proceedings, 


|-,IBRARY. 

Tlie following new books hare been added to tbe Library 
dnring Jan liar j 1906 : — 

Abdel Azi^ Nazmi. La Medecine an temps des Pbaraons. 
Tll£^se, etc.. Montpellier. 1903. 

Assam District G.azetteers. Calcutta, 1905, etc. 8L 

Preset . hy the Govt, of Eastern If eng al and /Issam. 

Baldaeus, Philip. A Description of East India Coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel, ■with their adjacent kingdoms and 
proYinces ; and of the Empire of Ceylon and of the Idolati*}’ of 
the Pagans in the East Indies. [With plates.] 

London, 1703. foL 

Balfour, Edw^ard. The Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern 
and Southern A>sia... Third edition. 3 toIs. 

London, 1885. 8^. 

Calcutta,— CaZenffet Madrasah. Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian Manuscripts... by Kamallii’d-Din Ahmad and ‘Abdn 
’i-Mnqtadir, wdth an introduction by B. Denison Ross. 
Calcutta, 1905. 8®. 

Fresd. by the Govt, of Bengal. 

Oaruahail, David Hobart. The Prologue in the old French and 
ProYen^al Mystery.. ..A thesis, etc. Neiv Raven, 1905. 8°. 

Fresd. hy Yale University. 

Oirkel, Fritz. Asbestos: its occurrence, exploitation and uses. 
CHiatm, 1905. 8°. 

— — Mica: its occurrence, exploitation and uses. 

Ottawa, 1905. 8®. 

Fresd. by the Dept, of the Interior, Mines Branch, Canada. 

Dutt, Romesh. India in the Yictorlan age : an economic history 
of the people. London, 1904. 8^. 

Fraucke, Lev. A. H. First Oollection of I'ibetan Historical In- 
scriptioiis on rock and stone from West Tibet. [In Tibetan.] 
1906... 8^. 
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i®raiick0, Mev. A. H. Log-dag-kave-Ao’-bar. Tibetan Paper. YoL 
IIL [In Tibetan.] [1906.] ^4^. 

Presd. by the Author. 

Prey, H. Les flgj-ptiens preliistoriqiies identifies avec esl 
Aiiiiamites dbipres les inscriptions biei^oglypliiqnes. 

Paris^ 1905. 

Ghamat, K. E. Tbe Present State of India. In appeal to 
Anglo- Indians. Bamhaij, 1905. 8^, 

Presd. by the Author. 

Giridharajee Maharaj, Goswann Sri. Snddbadvaitamartanda 
... With a comnientarv called Praka-sa. By Sri Hama Krishna 
Bliatta. And Prame\^aratn:irnava. By Sri Balakrisbiia 
Bliatta. Edited by Batim Gopid Bbatta. Benares. 1905. 

Ohmekhamha Saitshrlt Series. 'No. 97. 

Gonnaud, Pierre. La Colonisation liollandaise a Java, ses ante- 
cedents, ses caraeteres distinctifs. Paris^ 1905. 8°. 

Herzog, Maximilian. Fnrtlier observations on Fibrin Thrombosis 
in tbe glomeralar and other renal vessels in Bubonic Plague. 
ManUa, 1905. 8°. 

Bureau of Govt. Laboratories. Maytihj No. 3S. 

Presd. by the Bureau. 

Hill, S. 0. Bengal in 1756-1757. A Selection of public and 
private papers dealing with tbe affairs of the British in Bengal 
during the reign of Siraj-ucldaula. Edited... by S. 0. Hill. 
3 vols. London, 1905. 8° 

Part of the Indian Becvrds Series. 

Presd. by the Gold, of India, Sam 

HiSTOUiCAL VIEW of plans for the Government of British India, 
and regulations of trade to the East Indies and outlines of a 
piaii of Foreign Government, of commercial economy, and of 
domestic administration, for the Asiatic interests of Great 
Britain. ]By J. Bruce.] London, 1793. 4f. 

Irvine, William. The Army of the Indian Moghuls ; its organi- 
zation iiiid admini.stratiQn. London, 1903. 8*^. 
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KllBikj ( ). Analyse crnn oiirrage iiiaiiiisciit iiititolti 

.die Ssabier mid der Ssabismns oder die s^nisclieii Heiden mid 
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1. Bom (tkai or the Gity of Rome, as mentioned in ' the Ancient Fali 

and Sanskrit ivorks.—By Mahama.hopIi)HYaya, Sati^ OnAKDKA 

Yidyabhusana, M.A. 

The intercourse befc^en Rome and India, from the Istcen- 
turj B.C. to the 5th centurj A.D., has been a favourite subject of 
investigation to several scholars of eminence during the last few 
years. Mr. Robert Sewell,^ on an examination of a large number 
of Roman coins found in India,” has concluded that the trade 
between Rome and India began in the reign of Augustus about 
29 B.O., and remained in full force up to the time of Nero, A.D. 68. 
Then it slightly declined, but revived under the Byzantine em- 
perors, and did not finally disappear until tiie Goths and Yandals 
attacked Rome about A.T). 450. 

There seems to have been veiy little trade between Rome and 
India in the years preceding the reign of Augustus. Although 
several Roman coins of the Consulate period have been discovered 
in the Manikyala stupas and in the Hazara district of the Punjab, 
but these old coins were very probably brought to India by 
traders several years after they had been prepared in Rome, for 
it is almost certain that Rome did not attempt to spread eastwards 
till the later years of the Consulate. It was in the reign of 
Augustus that the conquest of Asia by Rome began. The Im- 
perial supremacy of Rome aroused on tlie part of her wealthy 
citizens an unrestrained indulgence in eastern luxuries, such as 
in perfumes, ivory, precious stones, silks, fine muslins, pepper, 
spices, etc. 

These were largely supplied by the western and south-western 
parts of India, the chief centre of tx^ade having been Barygaza or 
Bharoach, near Guzerat. About A.D. 47 the regularity of mon- 
soons in the Indian Ocean was discovered, and the Roman ships 
began to sail direct to the Malabar coast, and thereby a great 
impetus was given to Indian commerce. Numerous coins of the 
time of Augustus and his successors were brought to India from 
Rome by traders. These coins have been i^ecovered from various 
places, especially from the western districts of the Deccan, In 
the districts of Madura and Coimbatore alone, 55 separate dis- 
coveries have been made, and 612 gold coins and 1,187 silver coins, 
besides heaps consisting of five cooly-loads of gold coins and 
several thousands of silver coins, have been found out. Even in 
Bengal, at a place called Bamatiaghati in the district of Singbhum, 
there have been found coins of the times of Gordian and Con- 
stantine. Near Jelalabad there have been found Roman coins of 
as late a period as the time of Theodosius about A.D. 450. It was 
about this time that the Goths and Vandals attacked Rome, whose 
trade with India conseqixently ceased altogether, 

From the numismatic evidences given above, as well as from 


i Eobert Sewell’s article on ** Roman Coins found in India,” published 
in the Journal of the Eo^al Asiatic . Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
October 1904, 



the artistic and other evidences, and nJso from the wriiins's of 
btrabo, Phny and others, it is clear that there were intimate 
relatioiis between [iome aticl India for nearly five liiiiidred years 
* a. between 29 B.O. and A.D. 450. The ar< religion, myth Jw’ 
philosophy, science, etc., of India dnilng this period wereinore or 
less influenced by the culture of Rome.l The elements in the art 

been examined in detail 
andthegeneraP aspect of the figure sculptm-es and architectural 

perceived to be distinctly 
Roman. The designs of the sculptures at Amaravati in Southern 

afflvl fli ''J?! origin. It has even bemi 

firmed that the Kusana copper coins and the Indian coins of the 

direct imitations of the Roman coins called 
Aurei. _ The Roman word denanns m its Sanskrit form dinara 
signifymg a com, occurs not only in the Indian inscrint onrnf 
the early Gupta kings, but also in such classical Sanskilt works 
as the Rajatarangmi of Kalhana and Dasa-Kumara-dLrtr of 
yandi, and even in the earliest known Sanskrit lexicon calRd 

Amarasiinha, who was one of the nine 

gems^of the court of Yikramaditya at Ujjaini, 

\ videuces might be multiplied to illustrate the nmi if old 
influence exerc^ by Eome on the ancient civil izatioix of \lndi^^^ 
eing that the Koman influence was once so keenly felt by Thdin 
patter oi surprke ^at the name Rome 

name hy which Rome has been designated in aneienJ SSrit and 
Pall works is MomaJca, which is identical nn’fK 7 ?/aaa, -d 
suffix ka having been euphoniously added to it. The^latest ^^401^ 
tative mention of Romaka is to be found in thf lfkili - i 

^iromoni of the great Hindi^,stron:mrma^aS:a^^^ 

nation 

No. 8, 1889. Jonrnal of the A.<jiat,io Society of Bengal, Part T.. 

® I (Amarakosa, Nanartliavarga.) 
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flourislied in SoTitlierii India early in tlie I2tli century ''‘A, D. 
Anotlier celebrated astronomer named Varihamiliiraj ■ w!» was 
’brilliant gem in the court of Vikramaditya at UJJaini in A.O. 505^ 
and whose wwks are specially valuable as they contain, a very 
large number of Greek and Latin astronomical terms, mentions 
Romaka in his well-known works ^ on astronomy and astrology 
named respectively Pahca-siddhantika and Yrhat-sanihita. Ro- 
maka is also mentioned in the five famous astronomical works ^ 
named Paitamaha, Yasiatha, Saryya, Paulisa and Romaka sid- 
dantas, all of which have been reviewed by Yarahamihira in his' 
Panca-siddantika, and some of which were compiled in the 3rd 
or 2nd century A. D. Brahma- (sphuta)-siddhanta, Kasyapa-saip- 
hita, etc., also refer to Romaka. Thus examining the astronomical 
w'-orks we can trace the name Romaka as far back as the 2nd 
century A.D. 

50! II II 

(Paucasiddantika, p. 4 j 5, edited by Dr. Thibaut and Sudliakara 
Dnvedl.) ’ 

S ’it 1 . : . 

^ 0^1% II «“ : : . ' . ■ 

B B P- 5. 

^•2W^?rei0Tg[! 

f%f^T! B 0 II P-,11- 

(Ya^istlia-siddhanta, edited by Vindhyesvari Prasada Dube, Benares.) - 

?rT*5!iWT wcw 

%gTn^n^ -sr^^cn b ii . : ■ 

«iTfr ii 

f«5i JTfWT’it aicrai’sn: ii a* n 

(Suryya-siddbanta, Bhugoladhystya, pp. 285-86, edited by Hari Saukar, 
Benares). ^ 

^ ^a^Tirt B B ■ 

(Brabma-siddhanta, Chapter I.) 
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Not only iii the astronomical works, but also in such other 
works as the ■gt*eat Sanskrit epic Mahabharata and the Jitaka 
section of the Pali Pitakas we meet with a prominent mention of 
Eomaka. It is not exactly known when the Mahabharata and the 
Jitaka were respectively compiled. The orthodox Hindus look 
upon the Mahabharata as a very ancient work, though some 
scholars have brought down the date of composition of some por- 
tions of it to the 1st century A.D. when Eomaka or Romans were 
well known in India. The Pali Jitaka is stated to liave existed 
at the time of Asoka, and the Pitakas of which it forms a part 
are said to have been rehearsed in the 1st Buddhist Council in 
India in 543 B.C. According to this statement, it would appear 
that Romaka or Rome was known in India in the 6th century 
B.C. But this conclusion would appear to some as improbable as 
there is no other strong evidence to show that Rome was known 
to the people of India at so early a date. So we may suppose 
that the Romaka Jataka in which the name Romaka occurs might 
have been compiled at a considerably late date. In the Maha- 
vaipsa, Chapter XXXIII., we find that the Pali Pitakas which had 
been learnt by Prince Mahinda, son of Emperor Asoka, for three 
years, were carried to Ceylon where they were orally perpetuated 
by priests, and were not reduced to writing until in the reign of 
Vattagamani about 88 B.C, It is probable that the Romaka 
Jataka was interpolated in the Pali Pitakas in Ceylon nearly one 
hundred years after the the time of VaUagamani, in the 1st 
century A.I). This supposition would Ido supported by the ac- 
count of Pliny, according to whom the communication of Rome 
with Ceylon (Taprobane) began in the reign of Emperor Claudius 
about A.D. 41. Hence we can fairly presume that the name 
Romaka was introduced in the Pali Pitakas and the Sanskrit 
Mahabharata in the 1st century A.D., though it is not altogether 
improbable that the name had been introduced even mnch earlier, 

I shall now briefly refer to the connection in which the name 
Romaka occurs in the Sanskrit and Pali works mentioned above. 
In the Pali Pitaka, Romaka is mentioned, as I have already said, in 
the Romaka Jataka ^ which describes a sham ascetic who, while 
living in a hut near a frontier village, was taken with the flavour 
of pigeon’s flesh, and tried, contrary to the practice of the Bud- 
dhist ascetic whose place he occupied, to kill a certain pigeon for 
the purpose of eating it. This story was evidently intended to 
indicate the contrast of a Buddhist ascetic from a Roman ascetic, 
inasmuch as the former would under no circumstances kill any 
living creature. 

The Mahabharata^ mentions the Romaka or Romans in 


i Bomaka Jataka, Jataka. Volume II., No. 277, edited by V. Fansboll. 
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.connection witli the Eajasuja Yajna or coro.nation ceremony of 
Maharaja Yndhistliira at Indrapmstha or Delhi. The Romans 
are described there as having come with precions presents to offer 
to Yndhisthira, and as w^aiting at the gate of his palace before 
getting admittance into the same. 

I have already stated that V rhatsaiphiti is a very learned 
work on astrology, cx)mpiled by the distingmshed astx'onomer 
Varihamihira about A.D. 505. In the 16th chapter of the work ^ 
the eminent author divides the people of India and outside into 
various well-defined groups to each of which he assigns the in* 
Alienee of particular planets and stars. In ascertaining the ab* 
solute or relative strength of a certain nation at a certain time, 
* one has simply to examine the strength of the planet or star 

presiding over that nation at that time. It is very curious thaJ 

according to Yarahamihira the Romaka or Romans stand under the 

influence of Gandra or moon while the Gina or Chinese live under 
the influence of BMshar a or the vsun, and the Sveta-Hu^a or the 
White Huns, Avagana (probably the Afghans) and the Mara* 
Gina or the desert-living Chinese, the Mongolians, imbibe the 
influence of or Dragon’s Tail, and so on. 

The Romaka-siddhanta ^ already referred to is a Sanskrit 
w'oi'k on astronomy based probably on the Roman original of the 
astronomer Hipparchus. This work is said to have been dated 
the second century A.D., as it has been reviewed in most other 
Indian astronomical works, and is stated by Yarahamihira to have 
been explained by Lata Deva [perhaps of Gujrata]. In the 
Brahma-siddhanta and other works there is Sb controversy^ as 
to whether the authority of Romaka-siddhinta is to be accepted 
by Hindus. Some declare it to have stood outside the realm of 
Smrtis or the Hindu Socio-religious institutes, while others 
establish its authority on the ground that it came forth, like all 





(MaTaabharafca, SahMparva, Chapter 61). 





(Vrhatsajqp.hita, Chapter XVI., edited by Br. Kern, Calcutta, 1865.) 

2 Vide Shaukara Balkrishna Diksbit’s article on Romaka-siddhanta in the 
Indian Antiquary,’* May 1890. 

^ Brahma-siddhanta, chapter I, Verse 13. Compare also — 

srr^sr ^ « 

nut: era w i 

( Panoasiddhantika, Sudhakara’s note, p. 2.) 
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other Hindu astronomical works, from the mouth of Sun-god 
himself, while that deity under the curse of Brahma was born in 
the race of Yavana in the country of Eomaka and told it to a 
Romaka or Roman by whose agency it was spread abroad. The 
anecdote here related points to the Roman origin of the Roniaka 
siddhanta. 

In the Vasistha-siddhanta, Buiyya-Siddhanta, and other 
astronomical works already referred to, Roniaka is mentioned as a 
Mahajpurz, Fattana or Yisaya, i.e,, a great city, state or dominion. 
Romaka is stated there to be the westernmost point of the horizon, 
while Siddhapura, Yamakoti and Lanka (Ceylon) are respectively 
the ' northern, eastern and southernmost points. By way of 
further explanation, it is af&rmed that while there is sunrise at 
Lanka or Ceylon, there is midday at Yamakoti, sunset at Sid- 
dhapura, and midnight at Romaka or Rome ; or in other words, 
Rome is supposed to be 90 degrees west of the meridian of Ceylon. 
But as a matter of fact Rome is only 69 J degrees west of Ceylon. 
How are we then to justify the statement of ancient Indian 
astronomers with regard to the actual distance of Rome from 
Ceylon ? I explain the statement by supposing that Lanka sig- 
nifies not only Ceylon but includes islands situated 8 or 10 degi^ees 
east of its meridian, while Romaka includes the Roman depen- 
dencies situated 10 or 12 degrees west of its own meridian. 
Alhirunld who flourished at the close of the 10th century A.D., in 
his “ India ” notices the Hindu astronomical works, including the 
Rpmaka-siddhanta, and supports the statement of Hindu astrono- 
mers by supposing that Romaka stands for the Roman Empire 
as far west as the northern part of Africa [extending perhaps 
to Morocco]* On either of the explanations given above Romaka 
or the westernmost part of the Roman Empire would be exactly 
90. degrees west of the meridian of Lanka or the eastern part of 
the Ceylonese islands. 

Some may say that Romaka of ancient Sanskrit and Pali 
woiks does not signify Rome of Italy but denotes Ruma, that is, 
Byzantia or Constantinople. But this theory would be utterly 
groundless, for Constantinople is only 52 degrees west of the 
meridian of Ceylon, and under no circumstances can there be sun- 
rise at Ceylon while there is midnight at Constantinople. 

That Romaka is not Constantinople can be easily proved 
from a statement of Yarahamihira * who says, that while there is 


i Alhirani’s India, p. 303, Volume I., edited by E. 0. Sacliau. 
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sunrise at Laoka there is midnight at Romaka, and 2 o’clock 
after midnight at Yavanapura or Alexandria ; or, in other words,. 
Yavanapura or Alexandria is 60 degrees west of the meridian 
of Lanka and 30 degrees east of the meridian of Romaka. 
We know that Alexandria and Constantinople are situated almost 
on the same longitude. So the statement of Yarahamihira 
would be utterly incorrect if we suppose Romaka to be Constanti- 
nopla, but it would be fairly correct if Romaka is identified with 
Rome. . , 

Further, the name Rhma as signifying Byzantia or Constanti- 
nople, did not come into existence before the occupation of the 
place by the Roman emperor Constantine in the 4th century A.D., 
while we have seen that the name Romaka was used in Pali and 
Sanskrit works at least as early as in the 1st century A.D. In fact, 
the name Ruma as signifying Byzantia or Oonstantinople was 
made known in India by the Arabic writers in and after the 7th 
century A.D. 

The Sanskrit Jyotirvidabharana i which mentions. Ruma is 
a very modern work which did not exist before the time of 
Timurlane. This Ruma, as signifying Constantinople, is to be 
clearly distinguished from Romaka as signifying Rome. Di\ 
Kern^ who did not distinguish between Riima and Romaka 
observes that the name Ruma mentioned in Jyotirvidabharim 
stands for the more regular Sanskrit name Romaka. But this 
observation is, in my humble opinion, an oversight on the part of 
that eminent scholar. Indeed, there is not the slightest doubt that 
Romaka stands for Rome of Italy, for Yarahamihira distinctly 
mentions Bhrattkaccha and Samudra along with Romaka ^ as if to 
indicate that the Romaka or Roman used to come to India over 
the Samudra or sea, and landed at the port of Barukaccha ov 
Bharoach, near Guzrat. The route incidentally indicated here in 
the Yrhatsaiphita of Yarahamihira exactly coincides with that 
by which the Roman traders actually used to come to India, as is 
evident from the writings of Pliny and others. 


g ef 

|j (Jyotirvidabharana). 

Vide Dr. Kern’s edition Vrhatsai|ihita, Preface, p, 

3 Yrhatsaipliitaj chapter XVI,, verse 6. 
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2. fWo Neto Gyprinoid Fishes from the Hehnand ■ Basin, — By 

0. Tate Regan, B.A. Gommmicated hy Lieut.-Oolonel A. W. 
Alcock, OJ.E., F.R.S. 

[The Fishes collected in the affluents of the Helmand by Colonel Sir A. H. 
McMahon, K.O.I.E , O.S.I., and the officers of the Seistan Arbikation 
Commission, have, by the kindness of Messrs. G. A. Boulenger, F.U.S., and 
C. Tate Regan, of the British Museum, been identified as follows : — 

Discognathus variahilis, Heckel; Scaphiodon macmahonif n. sp. ; Bchizo*.. 
pygopsis stoliczhcef Stdr.; Nemachilus stenuruSf Herz. ; mid. Nemachilus 
rhadinseuSi n, Qp, — A. W. A.]. 

Scaphiodon macmahoni, sp. nov. 

Deptli of body 3f to 3f in the length, length of head 
4-j to 4-|. Snout obtuse, shorter than the postorbital part of head. 
Diameter of eye 4 to 4|- in the length of head, interorbital width 
2-1 to 2|-. Mouth inf erior ; lower jaw with nearly straight 
transverse anterior edge; barbel originating directly below the 
nostrils, shorter than the eye. Scales 37~39|, 4 between lateral 
line and root of ventral fin, 16 or 18 round the caudal peduncle; 
the two rows above the lateral line the largest ; scales of the 
lower part of the abdomen small or rudimentary. Dorsal III 
10, its origin equidistant from tip of snout and base of caudal ; 
third simple ray moderately strong, seriuted in its basal half, 
f to f the length of head and l^- as long as the last branched 
ray ; free edge of the fin stoaight. Anal III 6-7, the second 
branched ray a little longer than the first or the third and twice 
as long as the last, as long as or a little longer than the longest 
dorsal ray. Pectoral a little shorter than the head, extending 
f or y of the distance from its base to the base of ventral. 
Yentrals originating below the first branched ray of the dorsal, 
extending nearly to the origin of anal. Caudal foi^ked. Caudal 
peduncle 1|- to If as long as deep, its least depth not more than 
f the length of head. Grayish above, silvery below ; fins pale or 
somewhat dusky. 

Two specimens, 70 and 110 mm. in total length. The 
larger with tubercles on the snout and on the rays of the anal 
fin. ■ ■ ■■ . ■ ■ ■■ 

Gyp'inion hirmanense Mkolski, 1899, appears to be allied 
to this species, but differs at least in the larger eye, the thick and 
strongly serrated last simple dorsal ray, the form of the dorsal 
fin and the coloration. ' 

NeMACHILUS RHADINiEUS, sp. noV* 

Depth of body 7 to 10 in the length, length of head 5 to 
Depth of head f to f its breadth, which is If to If in its length. 
Diameter of eye 7f«8f in the length of head and If to 2 in the 
interorbital width. Snout longer than postorbital part of head. 
Cleft of mouth extending to below the nostrils ; lips moderately 
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tliick, smootli, tlie lower intermpted medianlj ; six barrels ; outer 
rostral ■ barbel as long as tlie maxillary barbel, extending to or 
beyond tbe nostrils. Scales entirely wanting. Dorsal III 7, its 
origin nearer to tip of snout than to base of caudal ; free edge 
of tbe fin convex. Anal II-III 5. Pectoral extending about of 
the distance from its base to tbe base of ventral, Ventrals 
8-rayed, originating below tbe anterior branebed rays of tbe 
dorsal, extending | of the distance from their base to the origin 
of anal. Caudal slightly emarginate. Caudal peduncle 2 to 2f 
as long as deep, its length 5 to 5| in the length of the fish. 
Large oblong or rounded dark spots on tbe back and sides ; doraal 
and caudal with some small dark spots ; lower fins pale, immacu- 
late. . . 

Three specimens, 165 to 260 mm. in total length. 

Perhaps allied to NemacMlus sargademls Mkolski, 1899, 
the description of -which is somewhat deficient in structural 
details, but the coloration appears to be too different to Justif}" 
identification. 
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The Origin of Mankind to the Laniaic Mythology),— 

By Eai Sarat 

In the beginning of the present Kal^a ^ when all living beings, 
with the exception of man, had sprung up in the regions of the 
Birab (&mera) mountain, situated above the residence of the four 
Biha Bala (guardians of the world called Mahdraja Kdyika ^)^ 
two Deva-putra (angels) , came down to this earth from heaven, 
on account of their merits having dhninished. and miraculously ^ 
became transformed into a shape which was the prototype of 
humanity. One of them was Wima^ Kab-nang (refulgent sun),, 
and the other was ^ Bi-ineh (stainless moon). These were 
followed: by otheiv angels whose term of residence in heaven had 
expired at the exhaustion of the merit they had acquired before. 
[It should be remeinbered that the paradise, where gods live, is a 
place of harmless enjoyments. There neither virtue nor vice is 
acquired. A god only enjoys the fruit of his good karma. When 
the moral merit that is to his credit becomes exhausted he 
cannot recoup it by fresh acts as long as he remains in heaven. 
He then returns to this world where there are opportunities to do 
both good and bad works.] In heaven there is no opportunity to ac- 
quire moral merit. Thus humanity, evolving from heavenly origin 
in course of time, multiplied on earth. These transformed and 
fallen divinities lived to immeasurably long age, and are said to 
have been of a very tall stature, something like thirty-two cubits in 
height. In that early age they subsisted on contemplation’s food.^ 
Then there was no sun nor moon, nor day nor night ; they moved 
in the light that emanated from their own bodies.^ They could 
walk in space and perform all their works miraculously in the 


1 ^ great period of time ; age. | 

B ^ miraoulons birth. 

'o ■ 

4 ^ ^ the luminosity of this angel resembled that of the sun. 

lb is probable that this individual, after acquiring immense moral merit, 
returned to heaven and there became the sun. 

The light that came out of the body of this angel was 

mild and cool like that of the moon. He too, like Nima Eabnang, eventually 
returned to heaven and became the moon. 

Pag-sam jonzah, p. 10. 
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manner of tlie gods of the DJiyani4oha ^ lieaveii. When with the 
further exhaustion of their moral merits their longevit j decreased, 
there grew in their minds desire for tasting. 

Sheebn ^ was the first of the human race who had tasted of the 
nectar. Those who came after him, being also grown bj miracu- 
lous transformation, were called Siteehu-kyekfi and began to subsist 
on that ambrosial drinh. Accordingly, their stomachs being stuffed 
with food, they began to feel the necessity of evacuations, which 
biwght on uneasiness in their minds. Their body being thus 
tainted by impurities, its resplendence— glorious colours— gradu- 
ally began to fade. Wlien the luminosity of their person was 
lost, they became very unhappy. At this stage, while deploring 
the loss and downfall from a happier state they had sustained, 
they thought intently on the necessity of external light, with oiit 
which they were no longer able to work for their existence. By 
the force of this concentrated wish of all humaiiity, and also on 
account of thei'e still existing to their credit some moral merits, 
there appeared in heaven the sun, moon, constellations, and 
other numberless luminous bodies. Then there arose the division 
of time, day and night. With the appearing of light, the 
distinction of colour*, the sense of beauty and ugliness, the dis- 
crimination of good from bad complexion, also pride, envy, etc., 
arose. These demerits caused the food of nectar to vanish from this 
eartli. In consequence of this fresh and greater misfortmie, hu- 
manity now concentrated its desire for subsisting on something that 
was next in quality to the ambrosial food. By this combined will- 
power nature was forced to yield a condensed milky fluid which was 
formed on the surface of the earth when tbe gods had taken away 
the little nectar that had remained in the ocean % churning it. This 

was the earth -cream which contained nutrition similar 

but inferior to that which was in the food of the gods. Mankind 
enjoyed this delicious article for a great length of time. Increase 
of their demerit caused a corresponding decrease in the supply of 
earth-ci*eam, in consequence of which mankind had to tMnk of 

some other food to subsist upon. Vegetable shoots 

now sprang forth everywhere, and furnished an inexhaustible supply 
of food. They now sought variety, and accordingly, got the wildly 

•v— . ■ Cs 

grown (uncultivated) ^ ^ saH rice, which 

grew in the morning and matured at noon, and became fit for 
harvesting in the evening. Such were the blessings which people 

ill the Krita yiiga j the age of perfection, enjoyed. 

The duration of that age was 1,728,000 years. 




Manava , ■ 
or born 
of Manu^ 
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At tlie end of tlie Krita ynga, there grew in the linman kind a 
tendency for eating animal food. Indulgence in this brought out 
the development of the distinction of sex Sexual attachment and 
union became necessary for the multiplication of the race. I Hence- 
forward further addition by the miraculous tonsformation of fallen 
angels to humanity stopped. Out of the four fundamental vices, that 
of the sexual abuse, adultery, for instance, prevailed in this 
age. Modesty and shame now came into prominence in the human 
conduct, which created the necessity of residence in houses. 
People learnt the art of house-building. Bii*th from the woml) 
became the necessary lesult of procreation. On account of the free- 
dom from the three principal root- vices which this age enjoyed, it 
came to be known by the name Treta yuga or Sumdan ^ Its dilu- 
tion was 1,296,000 years. At the approach of a more degenei-ate 
age, humanity having erewhile not mnch to do for earning food, 
gradually turned idle. Lazy people, at each time, reaped ,moi*e 
corn than was necessary for the day’s consumption, and stored 
it up for use during the time they intended not to do any reap- 
ing wmrk. In some houses there were provisions stored up for four 
or five days’ use; in others, food for even seven days was kept. Tliis 
storing up of corn produced the necessity for its protection by 
husk.'^ At this stage, nature refused to supply a ready harvest for 
the subsistence of idle humanity. It now became necessary foi’ 
people to betake theniselves to the labours of the field for gi*ow- 
ing corn. When one party prepared a field for cultivation anotlie}* 
party came and forestalled them in sowing corn which they had kept, 
in store. When the time for harvesting came, a third party, who had 
neither tilled the soil nor sown grain, came and reaped the corn. 
There grew much confusion in the division of the produce whicit 
all the three parties claimed as their own. This brought in the 

: - ■■■ ■ N»' ■ 

"N.5 ■ 
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question of riglit and possession. Honest men endeavoured to keep 
to tkemseives tlie fruit of tkeir toil ; idle and disiionest folks tried 
to subsist on tlie labours of others. This again raised the question 
-of might and protection of propertj. It was now found that the 
age of commonwealth had passed away, and people now required 
a king to keep peace and to make property secure They, there- 
fore, agreed to choose a king from among themselves whom they 
all should I’espect and obey. Accordingly, they elected Mahi Sam- 
mata * as their first king, who was so named on account of his being 
selected by the common consent and also for having been respected 
by all. This was the origin of royalty. His descendants came 
to be known as the Royal race, or Gyal-ri.* As it was not expected 
•of the monarch to earn his own food by personal labour, his time 
being required for the public weal, it was agreed by all to give him, 
out of gratitude, in return for his good service to the public, one- 
sixth share ^ of the produce of the field. From this originated the 
payment of revenue to the state. It was, at about this stage of civi- 
lization, that one party removed another’s property without leave or 
consent. Hence originated theft, one party stealing another’s pro- 
perty and thereby living at ease at otber people’s cost. This was 
recognized by the king as the crime of theft, which caused worldly 
enjoinments to degenerate. As two of the four vices, adultery 
and theft, now prevailed in this world, this age became known by 
the name Dwapar, ie., after ‘‘two,” or in Tibetan ??i-dan,^ the age 
in which two of the root- vices prevailed. Its duration was esti- 
mated at 8,640,000 years. 

Thereafter began the present age, with the institution of farm- 
ing lords ^ (in Europe, fuedal-lords). When peaceful measures failed 
to govern the people, the necessity of inflicting corporeal punish- 
ment, and death-sentence for heinons crimes, arose. The fear of 
punishment now brought lying and perjury into existence. Tbe 
four fundamental vices, viz., adultery, theft, murder, and lying, 
were now recognized as great crimes, in consequence of which this 
age was called Kali yaga, or the age of strife and feuds.® Its 
duration was 432,000 years. 

Origin of the five great races of JamhudvlpaJ 

The origin of the royal race has been described above. Such 
people as being averse to work and householder’s life retired to 

4or|« 

TMs' paper embodies the translations of a few paragrapka from Fag- 
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solitude for contemplation and for spiritual culture, were called 
i’d Those who betook themselves to woildlj life and resided in 
retired villages, and places remote from towns, for leading a 
pure life (Brahma caryB), and earned their living by reciting the 
Veda were called the Brahmans,^ Those who, without committing 
theft, by trading honestly in other people’s articles acquired 
wealth, were called the Je-rig^ (gentleman-caste). 

Those who earned their living by serving the three superioi* 
races, by the labours of the field, and also by doing some work of 

mischief to others, were called the Mang-rig, -/.c,,.. 

the common people. Such people who possessed little sense of mo- 
desty and shame, committed theft, murder, etc., and earned their 
subsistence chiefly by doing menial service and mean works, were 
called the /S or Dol-wairig.^ 

,5c'?}ci . nl'il .sgs-if 

or Vaicya. ^ 
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FEBRUARY, 1906. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday ' 
the 7tli February, 1906, at 9-15 pm. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., B.L., 
F.E.S.E,, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. hr. Annandale, Babu Muralidhar Banerjee, Babu Amrita- 
lal Bose, Major W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., Bab ti Kobin Chand 
Baral, Babu Damodar Das Barman, Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, 
Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. B. L. Ohaudhuri, Mr. J. A. Cunningham, 
Mr. J. N. Das-Cupta, Mr. Hari Eath De, Babu Mucksoodan Bass, 
Mr. P. Boxey, Rey. Father B. Francotte, S.J., Babu Amiilya Gha- 
ran Ghosh Vidyabhushana, Babu Hemendra Prasad Ghose, Mr. 
H. G. Graves, Mr. T. H. Holland, Mr. I). Hooper, Di\ W. 0. 
Hossack, Mr. J. Macfarlane, Kumar Ramessur Maliah, Br. M. M. 
Masooni, Major F. P. Maynard, LM.S., Mr. W. H. Miles, Moha- 
mad Hossain Khan, Babu Panehanan Mukhopadhyaya, Hon, Mr. 
J. B. Nimnio, Mr. W, Parsons, Lieut.-Col. D. 0. Phillott, 23rd 
Cavalry, F.P., Major L. Rogers, LM.S., RaiRam Brahma Sanyal 
Bahadur, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtha, 
Dr. 0. Schulten, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Babu 
Chandra hFarain Singh, Br. Amrita Lai Sircar, Pandit Promatha 
K ath Tai'kabhushan, Maham ahopad hy ay a Chandra Kanta T arkalan- 
kara, Babu hTagendra Rath Vasii, Pandit Jogindra Rath Yidja- 
bhushan, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Yidyabhushan, 
Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, Mr. E. R. Watson. 

Visitors : — Babu Devondra Rath Banerjee, Babu Gopal Bas 
Banerjee, Babu Manindra Rath Banerjee, Babu Rakhai Das Baner- 
jee, Babu K. C. Baral, Mr. J. W. A. Bell, Babu Kali Krishna 
Bhattachai'jee, Babu Sasi Bhushan Bhattacharjee, Babu Tara 
Sunder Bhattacharjee, Sri Padmanande Bheksha, Mr. J. C. Brown, 
Babu Purshottam Das Burman, Babu Kali Chandra Chakravarti, 
Babu Sivavrata Chattopadhyaya, Dr. J. R. Cook, Babu Asutosh 
Day, Mrs. F. Doxey, Mr. H. M. Hanifuddiqm, Mr. J. Home, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Le Quesne, Mr. and Miss Macdonell, Mr. A. 
M. Mahfuz, Babu Birajmohan Mazumdar, Mr. and Mrs. Meai^es, 
Babu Charu Chandra Mitra, Babu Byomakesh Mustaphi, Mr. A. 
J. Oliver, Babu Radha Kish na Pall, Mr. Perkins, Rev. Fr. James 
Power, S.J., Mr. D. R. Ray, Babu Haradhan Ray, Babu Sashee 
Bhushan Ray, Mr. C. K. P. Roberts, Babu Hitavrata Samakantha, 
Mr. J. C. Samajpati, Babu R. L. Seal, Babu Satyendra Rath Sen, 
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Mr. P. F. .. Singb, Mr. K. V. Smitli, Rev/Fr. J. Tauckelb S 
Mrs. A. W. Young, ' 

The Secretary read a letter from His Hououi’ Six* Andrew 
Fraser, President of the Society, expressing Ms great regret at 
being nuable to be present at tlie Annual Meeting of the Society. 

According to the Rules of the Society, the Chairman ordered 
the Yoting papers to be distributed for the election of Officers and 
Members of Council for 1906, and appointed Major L. Rogers and 
Mr. L. L. Fermor to be scrutineers. 

The Chairman announced that the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
Research for the year 1905 would not be awarded as none of the 
essays received in competition were of sufficient merit to justify 
the award of the Prize. 

The Chairman called upon the Secretary to read the Annual 
Report. 



y^NNUAL j^EPORT FOR I9OJ. 

The Council of the Society have the honour to submit the 
following Report on the state of the Society’s affairs during the 
year ending 81st December, 1905. 


Member List. 

There has been a steady increase in the list of OiTlinary 
Membei’S. 

During the year under review, 43 Ordinary Members were 
■elected, 18 withdrew, 3 died, and 8 were removed from the list, 
viz, : 8 under Rnle 38, as defaulters ; 3 under Rule 40, being more 
than 3 years absent from India ; and 2 under Rule 9, not having 
paid their entrance fees. The election of one member was can- 
celled at his own request. The total number of members at tlie 
close of 1905 was thus 357 against 843 in the preceding year. Of 
these 144 were Resident, 133 Il^'on-Resident, 12 Foreign, 20 Life 
and 47 absent from India, and one Special ISTon-Subscribing Mem- 
ber, as will^ be seen from the following table, which also shows 
the fluctuations in the number of Ordinary Members durino* the 
past six y^a:r8;-r« 
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, Year. 
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Paying. 

1 

■1 

1 

Kon-Paying." 
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Total. 

Resident. 

o3 

Foreign, j 

1 

1 

1 i 
" i 

Life 

Absent. 
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ag-s 

a 
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1900 

116 i 

124 

18 

258 

■ 22' 

30 

1 

53 

311 

1901 ... 

123 1 

133 

13 

269 

22 

36 

1 

59 

82o 

1902 ... ... 

1 !26 

126 

14 

266 

21 

46 

1 

68 

334 

1903... ... 

1 ■ 

1 127 

126 

15 

268 

1 21 

1 45 

1 

67 

336 

1904 ... 

i i32 

130 

14 

276 

1 21 

! ■ 45. 

1 

67 

343 

1905 ... ... 

1 144 

1 , 

133 



12 

288 

* 

i 47 

1 

■ 

68 

357 


The three Ordinary ®p2 

year we have to regret, were Mr. H. W- Peal, Ur^ jv 

(Life Member) and Rap 'Ij Blanford, Life Member and 

Ho.X'MtiX si ”o;™»»»d.a Lorf cnr». to 

fill this vacancy. . , -r r<=.Ti+PTiarv Members and Asso- 

t.e. .».w 

S^M L tbeit .«bsoripti.n d«™g tb. 

"""•By th. o^»«on .1 Kc. 5 

times nearly two election. To shorten this 

tion of a candidate ^d the r> 5 7 and at present a can- 

name to the Council. 

Indian Museum. 

Only one change has occmred JXlbJZSj.; 

that caused by the retirement o bu ^as 

and the Hon. Mr. Justice ^sutos I 1 > -fj^jgtees who 

appointed to fill the vacant place. the 
represent fcbe Society bave been . 

The Hon. Sir Alexander Pedler, At, P.R-S., C.I.E. 

G. W. Kiichler, Esq., M.A. 

T. H. Holland, Esq., P.O.S., E.R-b- 
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Einance. 

Tlie Accounts of tlie Society are shown in the Appendix 
under the usual heads. In this year’s account tliere is an addi« 
tional statement under the head ‘‘Bardic Chronicle MSS.” State- 
ment No, 10 contains the Balance Sheet of the Society atid of the 
different funds administered through it. 

The credit balance of the Society at the close of the year 
was Rs. 1,93,143-1-9 against Rs. 1,92,939-7-5 in the preceding 
year. 

The Budget for 1905 was estimated at the following figures : — 
Receipts Rs. 18,100, Expenditure Rs. 22,683 (ordinary Rs. 17,654,, 
extraordinary Rs. 5,029). Taking into account only the ordinary 
items of receipts and expenditure for the year 1905, the actual 
results have been: — Receipts Rs. 20,689-2-11, Expenditure 
Rs. 15,521-14-1, showing a balance in favour of the Society 
on its oi’dinary working of Rs. 5,167-4-10. Against this balance- 
there have been several extraordinary items of expenditure amount- 
ing to Rs. 6,452-12-6. The total expenditure of the year has, 
therefore, been a little more than the income. There is a Tempo- 
rary Investment of Rs, 45,100 n,t the close of the year, out of 
which Rs. 31,946-3-10 is in favour of the Society (besides 
Rs. 9,132-9-10 due to the Society from the Oriental Publication 
Fund, Members, etc.), Rs. 3,274-9-9 Oriental Publication Fund 
(after a loan of Bs. 2,000 from the Society’s fund to pay off- 
bills), Rs. 3,120-2-5 Sanskrit MSS. Fund (less Rs. 1,000 advanced 
to the Joint Philological Secretary for the purchase of Sanskrit 
MSS.), Rs. 4,459 Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund (less Rs. 3,000 
advanced to the Officer in charge of the Arabic and Persian Search 
for the purchase of Arabic and Persian MSS.), and Rs 2,400 
Bardic Chronicle MSS. Fund. In addition to this, a sum of 
Rs. 1,200 has been added to the Reserve Fund from entrance ft^es 
received during the year. 

The Ordinary expenditure was estimated at Rs. 17,654, but 
the amount paid out was only Rs. 15,521-14-1. On the expendi- 
ture side, the items of “Salaries,” “Pension,” “Commission,” 
“Postage,” “Freight,” “Meetings,” “Contingencies,” “Books,” 
“Binding,” “Printing Circulars, etc.,” all show a slight increase, 
excepting “Freight,” “Books,” “Binding,” and “Printing Cir- 
culars, etc.” Owing to several consignments of books received 
during the year, “Freight” shows an increase of Rs. 60-0-6. 
For the same reason, there is an increase of Rs 232-9-4 under 
“ Books.” This was expected, an extra grant of Rs. 1,000 having 
been sanctioned. The estimate for “ Binding ” has been exceeded 
by Rs. 507-10. This is due to binding a large number of bookvS in 
the Society’s library, for w^hich an extra grant of Rs. 1,000 was. 
also sanctioned. As certain acknowledgment forms had to be 
printed, and a larger number of circulars than usual was required, 
tliere is an increase of Rs. 86-11-9 under the head “ Printing Oir- 
culai*s, etc.” The actual expenditure on the Jotirnal and Proceed-^ 
inys and Memoirs was Rs. 5,732-1-3 against a budget provision 
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.of Rs. . 75300 , "bat. all tlie bills for tlie ■poHicatioiis; of tbe past 
year have not yet been paid. 

There was only one extraordinary item of expenditure during 
1905 under the head Farnitnre not provided for in the Budget. 
Rs. 183-8 was paid for a book-case for the Society’s library, and 
Rs. 136-3-6 w^as spent for new shelves and chaii's. 

The expenditure on the Royal Society’s Catalogue (inclndiiig 
subscription sent to the Central Bureau) has been Rs 1,597-15. 
while the receipts under this head from subscription received on 
behalf of the Central Bureau (including the grant of Rs 1,000 
from the Government of India) Rs. 1,481-5. A sum of Rs. 854-8 
has been remitted to the Central Bureau, nnd Ks. 236 is still due 
to'them.\ . ' 

Three Extraordinaiy items of expenditure were hiidgetted for. 
Out of the sum of Rs. 1,000 for the Librai*y OatalogTie, only 
Rs. 177 has been spent on account of printing charges. Rs. 2,80*9 
was budgetted for picture-frame.s but Rs. 3,313-2-6 has been 
spent, the excess being due for backing the ]>ictnres with oil-cloth 
and other expenses incuiTed Rs. 1,265 w^ere spent on the building, 
while a sum of Rs. 1,220 w’as budgetted for. Rs. 1,220 were paid 
for white-washing and colour-washingpart of the Society’s premis- 
es, and Rs. 45 for i^epairing the roof. 

The Budget estimate of Receipts and Disbursements for 1906 
has been fixed as follows Receipts Rs. 18,700, Expenditure 
Rs 18,683. The items ‘‘ Salaries,” ‘‘ Commission,” “ Pension,” 
Municipal Taxes,” Postage,” and Contingencies ” have all been 
increased. “Salaries” have been increased by R.s. 200, owing to 
certain increments sanctioned to the office staff. “ Commission,” 
“ Pension,” and “ Postage” are based upon the actuals of the last 
year. There is a heavy increase of Rs. 581 on account of Municipal 
Tax owing to a new assessment. “ Contingencies ” has been 
increased byRs. 150. This is due to providing the menial servants 
with new clothing for the cold weather. 

Ten extraordinary items of expenditure have been budgetted 
for during the year 1906, namely, Rs. 1,000 for the new Library 
Catalogue, Rs. 330 for book racks for storing periodicals, Rs. 100 
for illuminating the Society’s building on the night of the illumina- 
tion during the visit of T.R H. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Rs, 1,000 for new books, Rs. 500 for binding, Rs. 2,300 for printing 
the Journal and Proceedmgs and Memoirs published during 1905, 
Rs. 1,800 for printing the Persian translation of Morier’s Haji 
Baba, Rs. 500 the cost of a complete lantern for the Society’s Meet- 
ing, Rs. 155 for renewing the lights and fans in the room let to the 
Automobile Association of Bengal, and Rs. 288 for picture rods. 
Besides these provisions, there will be a heavy expenditui'e on ac- 
count of repairs and certain structural improvements in the 
Society’s building, the total cost of which is not yet settled. 

The Hon. Mr Justice Asutosb Mukhopadhyaya continued 
Treasurer throughout the year. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1906. 


Receipts* 



1905. 

1905. 

l!p6. 


E.stiniate. 

Actuals 

Estimate, 


E.S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Subscriptions 

... 7,800 

8,503 

8,000 

Sale of Publications 

600 

1,322 

800 

Interest on Investments 

... 6,000 

6,892 

6,200 

Rent of Room 

600 

550 

600 

Government Allowances 

... 3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Miscellaneous 

100 

422 

100 

Total 

... 18,100 

20,689 

18,700 


Expenditure. 



R.S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries ... 

3,800 

3,810 

4,000 

Commission ... ... 

425 

456 

450 

Pension 

192 

204 

240 

Stationery ... 

120 

67 

120 

Lights and Fans ... „. 

320 

228 

320 

Municipal Taxes ... ... 

884 

884 

1,465 

Postage 

500 

539 

525 

Freight ... 

100 

160 

100 

Meetings 

100 

123 

100 

Contingencies 

500 

529 

650 

Books ... ... ... 

2,000 

2,232 

2,000 

Binding ... , 

700 

1,208 

700 

Journal, Part I ... ... 

2,100 

1,792 


„ „ II ... ... 

2,100 

1,549 


„ ^ „ III... ... 

2,500 

590 


Proceedings ... ... 

‘‘ Journal and Proceedings’* and 
“Memoirs” 

600 

423 

... 



7,300 

Printing Circulars, etc. 

Auditor’s Fee 

'200 

287 

200 

100 

100 

100 

Apetty Repairs 

100 

27 

100 

Insurance 

313 

313 

313 


Total 


17,654 15,521 18,683 
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Extraordinary Expenditure* 

1905. 1905 . ■ 1906 . 

Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Library... 

1,000 

177 

1,000 

Purniture 


319 

830 

Illumination 

... 


100 

Books ... ... ... 

... 

... 

1.000 

Binding 


... 

500 

‘‘Journal and Proceedings” and 

“Memoirs” ... ... 

... 

1,378 

2,300 

Priiitiug Haji Baba ... 

... 

. .. 

1800 

Lantern ... 

. . . 

... 

500 

Renewal of wiring for Electric 

Lights and Pans for Automo- 

bile Association of Bengal ... 

. . * 

. . . 

155 

Pictoe Rods ... 



288 

Picture Prames 

2,809 

3,313 

« « • 

Building 

1,220 

1,265 

... 

Total 

5,029 

6,452 

7,973 


Agencies, 

Tlie number of the copies of the Journal and Proceedings and 
of the Bibliotheca Indica seat to Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the 
Society’s London Agent, during the year 1905, for sale, were 
respectively 540 and 639, valued at £75 and Rs. 331-12, of which 
£49-9 and Rs. 105-14 worth have been sold for us. 

Mne invoices of books purchased and of publications of 
various Societies sent in exchange were received during the year,, 
the value of the books purchased amounting to £108-12-4, 

The number of copies of the Journal and Froceedmys and of 
the Bibliotheca Indica sent to Mr. Otto Harrassowitz, the Society’s 
Continental Agent, during 1905, for sale, were 417 and 516, valued 
at £43-16 and Rs. 256-10. The sale proceeds have been £19-13 
and Rs. 306-6, respectively. 

Ijibrary, 

The total number of volumes or parts of volumes added to the 
Library during the year wms 2,559, of which 653 were purchased 
and 1,906 presented or received in exchange for the Society’s pub- 
lications.'' ■ 

The new edition of the Society’s Library Catalogue is still 
in press, and a little over half the MS. has already been set up. 
The work of reading the proofs has been entrusted to Professor 
Hari l^ath De under the supervision of the General Secretary. 

There were several Meetings of the Library Committee during 
the year, and it was resolved to reitxove all the periodicals to 
the ground door of the building and to bind all the books and 
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periodicals in the Society whieli required it. For this purpose 
nearly two-thirds of the Library has been exainined, and 22 book 
racks have been purchased for the accommodation of tlie pexiodicals. 

Owing to increase in the number of Sanskiat MjSS., it has been 
found necessary to separate the Sanskrit MSS. fixmi those in 
Arabic and Persian, and the west room has been set apart to 
accommodate the former. 

At the suggestion of Sir Charles Ly all, the Hebrew MS. con- 
taining the translation of an early Italian work on tlie Koi‘an in 
the Society’s Library was presented to tbe British Museum. 

In modification of the oxTler regarding the proposed rejection 
of certain books from the Society’s Library, the General fleeting 
resolved that the Library Committee be empowered to settle the 
prices of books with authority to offer Government publications 
to Government. Only two snch publications have been accepted (by 
the Imperial Library), and other pmblic bodies have written to say 
that, the books offered for sale W'ere not required by them. Tlie 
books will now be stamped with a special stamp and put up to 
public auction. 

The quevStion of the procedure to be follo'wed in lendiug out 
MSS., both in India and Europe, was referred to a Sub- Committee, 
which di’ew up the new rules published in the Proceedings for 
December 1905. 

In continuation of the Couucir order, the Imperial Library 
has been allowed to borrow books and MSS. from the Society for the 
use of its readers, until 31st August 1906, subject to the new rules 
for lending out MSS.^ During the period from September 1904 to 
August 1905, forty-nine books and MSS. have been thus boiTO’wed. 

Bahu Mahendi’a FTatli Mukerjee resigned his appointment as 
the Pandit for the Oriental Library in October, and Babu Kunja 
Behari Hyayabhushana was appointed to fill the vacant post. 

The Library was in charge of Mr. J. H. Elliott, the Assistant 
Seci’etary and Librarian of the Society. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

During the year the volumes on Ohemistiy, Meteorology, 
Botany and Zoology of the second annual issue, and volumes oii 
Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Astronomy, Physiology, and 
Bacteriology of the third annual issue were received and liave 
been distributed to the subscribers. 

On completion of the 2nd Annual Issue of the Internationa] 
Catalogue bills have been made and submitted to subscribers for 
payment of the amount of subscription. A sum of Es. 854-8 has 
been remitted to the Oenti'al Bureau during the year, renresenting 
part of the subscription to 1st and 2nd Annual Issues. 

The Director International Catalogue of Scientific Literature 
informed the Eegional Bureau that a convention was to meet in 
London on 25th July, to consider the question of extending the 
issue of Scientific Catalogue beyond the first five annual issues, 
and asked this Bureau to appoint one or two delegates to represent 
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.the Regional Barean for India and Ceylon. Dr W. T,. Blau ford 
and Lt.-Col. D. Prain, upon the invitation of tlie Council, 
agreed to perform this duty.' The death of Dr. Blanforcl, shortty 
before the elate fixed for the Convention, left no time to appoint a 
delegate in his place, and, accordingly, Lt.-Col. D. Prain attended 
the Convention alone and voted with the majority in fiivoiir of the 
continuation of the publication of the International Catalogue to a 
further period of five y eat s. 

The Government of India was pleased to sanction a grant of 
Rs. 1,000 for the expenses of the Regional Bureau. During the 
year 786 Index slips were made, and after having been cheeked 
by the experts, were sent to the Central Bureau, London. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 

On tlm recommendation of the Directorof Puhlic Instruction, 
Bengal, a second medal -was awarded to Babii Surendra hTath 
Maitra for his essay submitted in competition for the Elliott Prize 
for Scientific Research for 1904 under rule G ; and Babii Sarasilal 
Sarkar was paid Rs. 150, being part of the award for his essays 
submitted in competition for the Elliott gold medal during the 
years 1897 and 1901. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

In connection with the Barclay' Memorial Medal, tlie Council 
awarded the medal for 1905 to Lieut.-CoL D. 1). Curmingham, 
P.R. 8., in recognition of his biological researches. 

Society’s Premises and Property. 

The proposed thorough repairs and structural improvements 
in the Society’s buildings have not yet been completed, although 
Messi's. Mackintosh, Burn <& Co. have substituted steel joists 
for all the wooden beams except in two rooms on the ground floor. 
Mr. B. Thornton has promised a complete scheme for the resto!*a- 
tion of the building, and the.woi*k will be taken in liand during the 
present year. 

All the pictui*es of the Society have been temporarily hung, 
and after the repairs to the Society’s building are completed, they 
will be suspended on picture-rods, to be fitted up by Messrs. Leslie 
& Co. at a cost of Rs. 288 sanctioned by Council 

Exchange of Publications, 

During 1905, the Council accepted seven applications for ex- 
change of publications, : (1) from the Victoria University of 
Manchester, the Society’s Journal and. Proceedings and the 
Memoirs being exchanged for their publications ; (2) from the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, the Society’s Jo2f?7?,aZ and Pro- 
eeedings and the Memoirs being exchanged for the publica- 
tions of that Society ; (3) from the Bureau of Government 
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Laboratories, Manila, the Society's Joimial and Proceedings and 
the scientific portion of the Memoirs for the publications of 
their Laboratory ; (4) from Dr. F. Fedde, editor of the Botanis- 
cher Jahresl)ericht, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and 
the Memoirs containing biological articles only for liis Lit- 
teratur der Morphologic nnd Systematik der Phanerogainen ” ; I 5) 
from the Colombo Mnsemn, the Society’s natni\al history publica- 
tions being exchanged for their ‘‘ Spolia Zeylanica ” ; ( 6) from 
the University of Micbigan, the Society’s Journal and Proceed^ 
ings Bjud the scientific portion of the Memoirs for the Report 
of the Michigan Academy of Science; (7) from the Ethnological 
Survey of the Philippine Islands, Manila, the Society’s Journal 
and Proceedings and the anthropological an<i scientific portion of 
the Memoirs being exchanged for the publications of that Survey, 

The exchange of publications with the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety of London has been stopped. 

^ The revision of the Society’s list of Exchanges and the distri- 
bution of the Ifemow to Societies, etc., ai’e under considera- 
tion. The following gentlemen have been appointed to report on 
them : — 

J. Macfni'lane, Esq. 

T. H. Holland, Esq. 

Dx\ E. D. Ross. 

Dr. R. Annandaie. 

Publications. 

^ The question of extending and improving tlie Society’s publi- 
cations has occupied the attention of aspecial Sub-Committee, and, 
after due deliberation, the Council accepted their I’ecommendations, 
namely:-— 

1. Publication of a quarto series styled ATemoins. 

2. Publication of a new series ( 8 vo.) containing the Journal 
Sind Proceedings combmed, 

3. Paper and type selected for the purpose to be used. 

4. Insertion of advertisements relating to books and instru- 
ments. 

5. Appointment of Messrs, Thacker, Spink & Co. to secure 
advertisements. 

6. Publication of such resolutions of Council as the Council 
may determine in the Proceedings. 

The arrangements for insertions of advertisements are not yet 
complete, and none have appeared. 

There were published during the year fourteen numbers of 
the Proceedings and Journal {Proceedings Nos. 9-11 of 1904; 
Jowrnal Part I, Extra No. 1904; Journal Part II, Supplement 
1904, Jownal Part III Extra No. 1904, and Journal and Pro- 
ceedings, N.S., Yol. I, Nos. 1-8 of 1905) containing 500 pages and 9 
plates. 

Of the Memoirs^ six numbers were published (YoL I, Nos- 
1-.5 and 7) containing 118 pages and 7 plates. 
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TlieKiiiiiismatic Supplement Nos. 4 <1: 5 bare been ptiblislied 
in tlie Journal Part I, Extra No, of 1.904, and Journal and 
Proceedings, N.S., Yol, I, No. 4 of 1905, , .under tlie editorship of 
Mr. Nelson Wriglit. 

There were also published the Indexes to Journal Parts II and 
III for 1904 and a Persian translation of Mo.rier’s Ad%’eiitiires of 
Ha ji Baba of Ispahan by Haji. Shaijdi A hmed-i-Kirmam, edited 
with very valoable notes bearing on idiomatic peculiarities of 
modern Persian by Major D. 0. Phiilotfc. 

Owing to the increased number of members, it was found 
necessary to print 700 copies of each issue of the Jcmrnal and 
and instead of 650. 

, \ To facilitate the publishing of papers, and to .avoid the delay.- 
often caused by reference to Comicii, that body lias appointed a. 
Standing Publication Committee' ' composed of the Editors.; of the 
Journal miH Proceedings, giving them power to sanction the 
the printing of papers .within the -amount .of the s.anction.ed grant, 
but not to reject any paper. 

In order to secure a uniform and suitable system of 
transliteration for all the publications of the Society, the Council 
has invited Lieiit.-Col. Phillott and Dr. Boss to draw up a revised 
scheme for the transliteration of Persian, Urdu and Arabic 
Alphabets. For the Devanagari alphabet and for all the alphabets 
relating to it, the system in force seemed to call for no alteration. 

It is proposed to publish in the Sooiety^s. Memoirs a series 
of photographic facsimiles of autographs and signatures of famous 
Eastern authors and monarchs at a cost of Rs. 250. 

The .■Proceedings^' were edited by the General Secretary, Mr. 
J. Macfaidane. The Philological section of the Journal was edited 
by Dr. E. D. Ross, the Philological Secretary. The coin cabinet 
Tvas in charge of Mr. H. N. Wright, .the Numismatic Secretary, who 
also reported on all treasure txwe coins sent to the Society. 
Mahamahopadliyaja Haraprasad Shastri wus in charge of the 
Bibliotheca Indica and the work of collecting Sanskrit MSS. The 
Natural Plistoiy section of the Journal was edited by Major 

L. Rogers, I.M.S., and the ■. Anthi’opoiogical - section by. Dr. ;N..' 
Annandale, with, the . exception., of .two ; months when Mr. .,'H. Bi" 
Stapleton, officiated .for him. ' : 

Philology, etc. 

There were severalpapers of historical importaiiee published 
ill the Joimial, 

Mahamahopadhyaya HaraprasSd Shastrigave a brief History 
of Nydyasasira from Japanese Sources, the logical system of Aksa- 
pada which, though completely lost to India, is still studied and 
commented upon in China, Japan, Corea, and Mongolia. In 
Japan, says the writer, it has a rival in the European system, 
but this rivalry has only strengthened the position of that ancient 
.school 'Of. 'logic. ■ 

Mahamahopadhyaya Professor Satis Chandra Yidyabhusana, 

M. A., gives the story of the life of Sarvajha-mitra, a Tantrika 
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Buddhist antlior of Ka^mira, in the eiglitlrcentiiiy A.D. Tlie 
same scholar described Lan.kavatara Siitra, an ancient Buddhist 
Sanskrit work, which gives an account of an iinaginaiy visit paid 
by Buddha to Eavana, the king of Lanka, and contains a copious 
explanation of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrines. In another 
number gave an account of Aniiriiddlia, llliera, a learned Pali 
author of Southern Imiia, in the twelfth century A. I), 

Babu Ganga Mohan Laskar, M.A., a research scholar, de- 
ciphered four new Copper-plate charters of the SomavamsI kings of 
Kosala and Kataka, sent some time ago from the Patna State in 
the Central Provinces to the Society. They form an addition to 
the six charters of these kings edited by Mr. Fleet in the Epigra- 
ph iaindica (VoL III, pp. 328-359). Of these new land-grant 
charters, one belongs to Maha-Bliavau’iipta I. and the rest to 
Maha-S'ivagupta. The language and cljaracters of both the old 
and new charters are the same. 

The identity of Halayudha, the autlior of Bralimanasarbasva 
and Prime Minister of Lakshmana Sena, son of Balhlla Sena 
of Bengal, was discussed by Pundit Yogesa Chandra S'astree, who 
came to the conclusion that he was not the same personage as 
Halayudha of the Chatta family wli ) was lionoured bv Ballala 
Sena, or Halayudha, the ancestor of the Tagore family of Calcutta. 
Babu Monmohaii Chakrayarti, M.A., described and edited the 
l)oem Pavana-dutam, or Wind-Messenger, by Dhoyika, a court-poet 
of Laksmai>aseiui of Bengal. The appendix on the Sena Kings of 
Bengal, which forms part of this paper, is a brief but useful con- 
tribution to the history of this Dynasty. 

Mr. W. K. Edwards described some interesting aiHjiueological 
remains in Bishnath in the way of fortifications, temples, etc. There 
are, lie tells ns, several inscriptions there which have not yet been 
described, Babu ISagendra Nath Gupta wmote on the well-known 
Maithil poet Yidyapati Thakur, and Mr. J ustice Sarada Charan 
Mitra contributed a note on Candesvara Thakknia, the a.uthor of 
a recognized work on the Mitaksara system of Hindu Law. 

^ Only three contributions were made to Mohammedan history 
during the period under review, Mr. William Irvine continued 
his most valuable nionograph on the Later Mughals (1707-1803) 
and treated the subject with that thoroughness which cliai’acterises 
all his contributions to the history of the Mahomedan period. 
Major W. Haig, I. A.., wrote some notes on the Bahmani Dynasty ; 
and Mr. H. Beveridge briefly told of some interesting facts relat- 
ing' to the Emperor Babar which are not mentioned in Erskine 
and Abul EuzL 

Of papers of Linguistic interest there was one containiinv a 
collection of lOOKolarian riddles current among the Mundaris'^in 
Chota Nagpur by the Eev. Paul Wagner, and another on the 
bimilarity of the Tibetan to the Kashgar-Brahmi Alphabet by tlie 
Eev. A. H. Prancke, which was published in Vol. I., No. 3 of the 
Memoirs* 

No less than half a dozen Taluahle papers on Tibetan subjects 
were contributed by Bai Sarat Cliandra Das, Bahadur, O.I.E. 
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Ail of tliese papers were at once important , and interesting, and 
bore testiinonj to the knowledge and industry of tlie writer. 
Tbe following were tbe more important ones: — (1) ,Tlie Hierfircby 
of tbe Dalai Lama (1406-1745) ; (2) Tbe Monasteries of Tibet ; and 
(3) Tibet under tbe Tartar. Emperors of Cbina in tbe 13tii Century 
A.D. Ma bamabopadbyaya Professor Satis Cbariclra Y idyabb nsaiia^ 
M. A., also wrote a useful paper on certain Tibetan Scrolls 
and Images lately brought from Gyantse during tbe recent British 
Expedition to , Tibet, in Yol. I., ITo. I., of.tbe A very 

important paper on Arabic Alchemy w'as published by Messrs. 
Stapleton, and Azoo, which, though properly belonging to oiir 
scientific publication, has considerable pbilological impoidance. 

ITatiiral History,, etc. ^ 

Tbe activity of tbe ■IN'atural History Section of the Society lias 
been '^vellniaiiitained during tbe past' year, during which a number 
of important papers have been published, .extending,. over,, a wdde 
range of subjects. Among the Zoological contributions are four 
papers on.Tiidiaii snakes and lizards by Dr. Aniiandale, describings 
the additions made to tbe collection of tbe Indian Museum for some 
years past, and including some new species, and on the lizards of tlie 
Andaman Islands. The same author also contributes some otlier 
papers including Studies of the Fauna of Indian tanks, about 
which very little is yet known, while the earwigs of the Indian 
M.useum'.have been named by Miv Burr. ; Botany is W'ell repre- 
sented by further work on the Flora of the Malayan Peninsula 
Sir George King and Mr. Gamble, and by a paper on the yams by 
Colonel Prain and Mr. BurkilL Two papers on the cijemistry of 
certain insects and plants have been contributed by Mr. Hill, while 
a notable one entitled ‘‘ Sal Ammoniac*— a study in Primitive 
Chemistry/^ by Mr. Stapleton, has appeared as a Me}noir ; as has also 
one on the Chemistry of the Arabs by Messrs. Staph' ton and Azoo. 
Among tbe Geological papers may be mentioned a valuable one on 
the chemical analysis of a clay found in Bundelkand by Mr Silber- 
rad, wdiile at the December meeting a most interesting and instruc- 
tive lecture ^vas delivered by Miv Holland on the Kan gra Yailey 
eai'thqiiake, illustrated by a series of lantern slides. The great 
success of this meeting in attracting an unusually large atten dance 
iviil encourage the Council to continue its recent eSorts to make the 
meetings more interesting than they have been for some time pa.st, 
l>y having purely technical papers taken as read, and, as far as 
possible, providing some subject of general interest for considera- 
tion of eacli meeting. 

Antliropology, etc. 

During the past year several short communications and one 
rather lengthy one (in continuation of a former paper ) have been 
published in the Journal m.A Proceedmgs^ while three anthropological 


* Also noticed under the heading Anthropology, 
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Memoirs liave appeared and others are in the press. Of the 
published Memoirs one is of great general interest, illustrating the 
olose relations between animism and the beginnings of physical 
science in the East, while the others are important contributions to 
local folklore and ethnology. It cannot be said, however, tlia^t the 
progress of the study of anthropology has been altogetlier satis- 
factory as regards tlie Society, Abiinda-nt material is received for 
publication; but no discussion is aronsed at the meetings, and there 
seems to be a tendency to treat the diffei'ent hranclies into whieli 
the study of man may be divided as devoid of scientific dignity, to 
ignore all that has previously been written on the subjects treated, 
and to forget external relationships. Every branch of biology-— 
anthropology as much as any other— may be legitimately treated 
in one of three ways : — (1) the investigator may content himself 
with compiling and abstracting in a detailed manner all that has 
already been published on any one subject; (2) he may record 
facts previously unknown or ignored ; or (3) he may aspire to the 
more ambitious task of treating his theme in a comparative manner, 
from the standpoint of a wide and deep study of allied and conflict- 
ing phenomena. In India the compiler (acknowledged as such) 
and the recorder can add very largely to the sum of hunian know’- 
ledge, but if they mingle things new and old indiscriminately, they 
run the risk of having their work ignored by serious students of 
anthropology. The Anthropological Secretary must appeal to con- 
tiibiitoi's not to cast on him the sole burden of discovering, in eveiy 
case, whether a communication contains sufficient original matter, 
or forms a sufficiently “ thorough account, to merit publication. 
The bulk of anthropological literatui’e is already so great, and 
increases so rapidly, that unnecessary repetition of details can 
only complicate the student s task. If anthropology is a science, 
it merits some preliminary study. 

A scheme is in hand for the publication in the Memoirs 
of figures and descriptions of interesting Asiatic implements, 
weapons, and the like ; but as nothing has yet been produced, 
details must be postponed until next year. 


Corns. 

Thirteen gold, one hundred and forty-six silver and one copper 
■coins have been presented to the Society during the year 1905. 
The coins are of the following periods : — 


Mediaeval India 
Independent Bengal 
Mughal 


Sassanian types ^ 
Gadhaiya coins M 
Shamshuddin Iliyas M 
Hiisen Shah M 

Akhar ^ 2, ^ 1, iE 1 
Jahangir 
Shahjahan 

Carried o\'er 


5 

3 
2 
5 

4 
2 
2 


23 
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Brouglit forward' 

.Mugbal— ■ Anrangzeb ■ " • M 

Farraklisir „ 

Muhammad Shall „ 

Ahmad Shah „ 

Alamgir II, ,, 

Shah Alam IL 

Assam Budra Singh „ 

Shiva Singh and Pramathesw 
Begam M 

Shiva Singh and Phnleswari 
Begam „ 

Pramatha Singh „ 

Bajeswara Singh „ 

Lakshmi Singh „ 

GauriKath Singh „ 

French Compagnie des Indes ... ... „ 

South India ... Yijayanagar J/ 

European ... Yenetian ducats „ 

Gttoman Sultans ... ... ... ,, 


•ar 


.23 

1 

1 

23 

24 

25 
20 

2 


' 1 ' 

5 

5 

6 
10 

1 

5 

2 

4 
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Of these twelve (nine gold and three silver) were presented 
by the Bombay Government, and one (a copper coin) by the 
United Provinces Government. 

During the year the Honorary l^'uniismatist examined and 
reported on 8,548 coins forwarded as treasure trove from various 
districts in Bengal, Assam, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab. 

One find alone contained 4,500 copper coins, but of these only 
218 were recommended for acquisition. 

By order of the Government of India, the name of the Numis- 
matic Collection attached to the Public Libraiy at Sbillong was 
added to the list of institutions among which coins are distributed 
under the Indian Treasure Trove Act. 

Bibliotheca Indioa. 

The publication of the Bibliotheca Indica series was supervised 
by the Joint Philological Secietary. The regular income of the 
Oriental Publication Fund can ben r the cost of publishing twenty- 
four fasciculi. In 1903, however, thirty-six fascienli were issued, 
and in 1904 forty -two, whereby the accumulated balance became 
exhausted. In September 1905, it was found that the number of 
fasciculi due to appear Would cost much more than the regular 
income of the fund, and it was necessary to prevent the pubiicfi- 
tion of more than one fasciculus of each work in hand. In spite 
of this limitation, thirty -four fasciculi have been published in the 
year under review, and special measures had to be taken to meet 
Hie cost of their publication. 
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These thirty -four fasciculi were issued at a cost of Ks. 13,231, 
the average cost per fasciculus being Rs. 389. 

By a resolution of the Council, dated 30th September 1898, 
the annual statement of Bibliotheca Indica publications is limited 
to those works which were either commenced or which came to a 
close during the year. 

Among the works taken in hand during the course of the 
year ni ay be mentioned Saddargana-Samuccaya, by Haribhadra, 
a great Jain writer who died in A.l). 479. He wrote a siiort work 
on the six Systems of Indian Philosophy, namely, Banddlia, 
JN^aiyayika, Jaina, Samkhya, VaiSesika and Mimaipsaka. Those 
who consider Ny ay a and yaiiesika to be one and the same 
sj’stem add Carvaka to the list. The text was published some time 
ago in Italy. The present edition is accompanied by a commen- 
tary entitled Tarkarahasya, by Gnnaratna, who tioiirisiied in the 
fourteenth century. The Commentary though modern gives copi- 
ous information about the schools, their works, their authors and 
their teachers. It furnishes ampler materials for a history of 
Hindu philosophy than any other single book. The editoi' is Dr. 
Luigi Suali of Bologna, a distinguished pupil of Professor Hei*mann 
Jacobi. 

The other work taken in hand is the Lower Lad akin Version 
of the Kesar Saga by the Rev. A. H. Prancke, Moravian mission- 
ary. The version was dictated slowly to him by an inhabitant of 
Kholotse who was brought up in Lardo near Tagmacig, and is 
likely to clear up many obscure points in the Kesar epic. 

Of the works that came to an end the most important is an 
English translation of the Maikandeja I’urana by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Jiistice F. E. Pargiter. The work was undertaken 20 years 
ago, and after many interruptions has now come to an end. The 
conclusion of the editor is that the work was written at two differ- 
ent periods, one some centuries B.C., the other some centuries A D. 
The scene is laid in Central India amid the wilds of the 
Vindhyas. 

Another is the Kala Viveka by Jimuta Vahana, under the 
editorship of Pandita Pramatha Hatha Tarkabhusana, Professor 
ofSmrtiinthe Sanskrit College, Calcutta. In the preface, the 
editor determines the long unsettled point of the author’s era, 
wdiich he believes to have been A.D. 1191, 

The Tattvartliadhigamasutra, by Umasvati Yacaka, was com- 
posed at Pataliputra early in the second century A.D. it is a 
curious work giving the cosmogony, configuration of the earth and 
heavens and so on, of the Jains of his day. It was edited by Vakil 
Keshablal Premchand of Ahmedabad, under the supervision of 
Professor Hermann Jacobi. 

Suddhi Kaumudi by Govindanaiida Kavi Karikanacarya, under 
the editorship of a young iol pandit of Bbatpada, named Kamala 
Krsiia Smrtibhnsana, has come to an end, practically completing 
the whole series of Govindannnda’s work. The series was written 
between A.D. 1478 and 1635. It was composed for the benefit of 
the Vaidikabrahmanas professing principally the Rg Veda, and 
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preceded tlie code o£ Ragliunandana, the standard work of, the, 
Bengal school, hj at least half a centurj. 

. Professor Dr. W. 0 aland of tJfcrecht, Holland, has been obliged 
to put a stop to his edition ' of the Sranta Sutra of BaudliSjana,' 
after the ninth Prasna, for want of MS. materials. 

The Society’s stock has . been arranged- by the Assistant 
Secretary, and the Cashier is engaged in counting the books and 
writing up the stock-book. 

On an application from Prof, Louis de la Vallee Poussin, 
Ms name was placed on the list qf individuals in Europe receiTing 
the Bibliotheca Indica gratis. 

The Council sanctioned the publication in the Bibliotheca 
Indica of an Index of Place names to the second volume of CoL 
Jarrett’s translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, compiled by Mr, W, 
Irvine. 

Omng to financial difficulties (see Appendix- Accounts) of the 
Oriental Publication Fund the Council sanctioned Es. *2,000 from, 
the fund of the Society as an advance to pay off the bills passed 
for payment and for work already done. 

Search for Sanskrit MSS. 

This department published the Catalogue of Palm leaf and 
selected paper MSS in the Durbar Library, Nepal,” by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya HaraprasadShastrl. It gives descriptions of 457 rare 
and valuable MSS., some of tliem written in characters of the 7th 
and 8th centuries. It brings many tan trie works to light, and its 
post-colophon statements have enabled Professor C, Bendall to 
compile a chronological list of Nepal kings, fuller and more 
accurate than those hitherto published by Mm. This Catalogue 
has been published as an extra number of the “ Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS.’ ■ ■ 

The third volume, in course of publication, will contain notices 
of 366 MSS. mostly seen in Benares. 

The year has been very fruitful in the collection of MSS., no 
less than 1,360 having been acquired. Of these about 1,100 are 
Jain MSS. Tiiis, with about 8U0 Jain MSS., already collected 
with great industry from various quarters, raises the Government 
Jain collection to 2,000. The Jaina works are in Sanskrit, Jaina 
Prakrit, Madwari, Guzerati, Hindi and other languages, and con- 
tain works of all classes — stotras, biographies of saints, Angas, com- 
mentaries, and so on. The collection brings to light two facts — that 
tlie Jainas had tantras, and that they had smrtis of their own and 
were not dependent on brahmanical smrtis as hitherto supposed. 

At the request of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, ten bound copies of the Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Extra No, 
of 1905, containing a Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected paper 
MSS., belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, was presented to the 
Nepal Durbar, in return for their courtesy to Professor Bendall 
and Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, when on their visit 
to Nepal in 1898, for the purpose of compiling this woi^k. 
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In response to an application xnade by tbe Society, tlie 
Goyernment of India sanctioned a special grant of Es. 5,000 for 
tbe pnrcbase, on bebalf of Goyernment, of a valuable collection of 
Jain MSS. 

Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. 

During tbe year, tbe search has been conducted by Dr, Ross 
with great success, and a considerable number of important MSS. 
acquired. Tbe public bave become acquainted witli the existence 
of this search, and offers of valuable MSS. are being received 
from all parts of India. To meet these opportiiiiities of acquiring 
really good MSS., tbe Council has applied to tlia Governinent of 
India for an extra grant of Es. 5,000. The following first Annua! 
Report for tbe official year 1904-1905, was submitted to Govern- 
ment by Dr. Ross : — 

Report on the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. for the 
Official year 1904-1905. 

Tlie work lias been of two kinds: (1) Research in existing 
libraries; (2) Purchase of MSS. offered for saJe. In this latter 
task I bad in view tbe principle of purchasing only rare works and 
MSS. of ancient date. I have been fortxinate cmougb to find some 
really good MSS. of early autbors, copies of wliicb are not to be 
found ill any of the European libraries, and these bave been bought 
for tbe Society. I shall notice some of them in the course of niy * 
report. Tbe field is still to a great extent unexplored, and we caii 
only gradually discover tbe obscure corners in which these oriental 
treasures lie hidden and uncared for. Up till now the search for 
MSS. has been confined to the towm of Lucknow, which was the 
centre of Muhammadan learning and literatux’e in India after the 
decline of the Moghul Power. 

Lucknow abounds in libraries. Some of them are really first- 
class ones, and others, though small by comparison, contain very 
valuable books. I give below a short account of the libraries 
visited during the year, 

L Maidavz Nasir Hosain^s Library, 

Maulavi Rasir Hosain is a learned Mujtahed of the Shi’ah 
community, and his library is located in tbe Razim’s garden at 
Lucknow, This library contains some very rare and valuable MSS . 
including a priceless collection of books on History and Biography 
of Traditionists, and India should be proud to possess such a library 
This library owes its origin to Maulavi Hamid Hosain, the deceased 
father of Maulavi Rasir Hosain. This is the only library of its 
kind in Lucknow containing religious books of both Sunnis and 
Shi ahs, I he hooks here are arranged in different groups accord- 
ing to the different branches of literature and science. In all 
there are 22 book-cases containing about 6,000 volumes. There 
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is unfortunately no proper catalogue of tills library. TMs 
yalnable collection of MSS. includes 20 works on tlie principles of 
Sbi^ali religion known as tbe Usui, Tbe four books on Hadis, wMcli 
are considered to be tlie great authorities of the Slii’alis, and upon 
wMcli the Shi’ah doctrine entirely depends, have, in fact, been ab- 
ridged from 400 books on Hadis, each of which is called HsL Thus 
the sources of the four books : (a) Kafi ; (h) Man la Yahdiiruliii-al- 
Faqih ; (c) Talidib-nl-Ahkam, and (d) Istibsar, are 400 books. And 
of these 400 books about 92 Usuis ^ 20 are in this library, 12 
are in the library of the late Syed Taqi in Lucknow, and 60 are in 
the library of the late Mania vi Gulshan All at Jonepore. 

There is a book here named Kitab-iil-Munamniaq, by Abu 
JaTar Muhammad bin Habib Hasliimi Baghdadi, died A.H. 245. 
It is a history of the tribe of Quraish. This unique copy belongs 
to the 18th century. 

IT. Library of the late Maulavi Abdul Ilai, 

This library wa.s founded by the late Mania vi Abdul Hakim, 
father of Maulavi Abdul Hai. It is now in fche possession of Mufti 
Muhammad Yusuif, the son-in-law of the late Maulavi Abdul Hai. 
There is a manuscript catalogue in this library in which the books 
are arranged and chrssified according to the different subjeets they 
treat of. The number of pamphlets on different subjects that are 
to be found here is very remarkable. I had a copy of this catalogue 
made for purposes of reference. This library contains some 4,000 
volumes of ancient and modern authors. 

Ill, Library of Matdavi Ahdiir ILduf, 

The real founder of the library is the late Mania vi Abdiir- 
Razzaq, but it is now in tbe possession of his grandson Mania vi 
Abdur Ea’uf. The books are better arranged here than in the 
other two libraries. There is a manuscript catalogue in whicli 
books are arranged according to the different subjects they treat 
-of*. 

This library contains about a tliousand manuscripts, but a few 
of them only are the production of old authors, and even those are 
very commonly known and cannot claim to have any rarity. 

In this library, ho wever, the works of modern authors, Le . , those 
authors who flourished after the 8th century Hejira are more nu- 
merous than in the other libraries. 

The following are the more interesting small libraries of 
,, Lucknow 

1. Library of Hawafo Mebdi Hasan. 

2. Library of Meer Agba. 

3. Library of Maulavi Loft-i-Hosain. 

As to tbe purchase of manuscripts, I beg to say that the total 
number of books bought for the Asiatic Society of Bengal is 113. 
'This comprises books on almost all branches of literature and 
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science. Below I give a list of some of these books with very short 
descriptions of each : — 

1 Qnrb-iil-Isnad; a book on Iinamite Tradition. 

Author — Abdullah bin Ja’far bin al Hosaiii bin Malik bin 
Jaiiii’-ahHimyari. He was the disciple of Iinain Abu Mahaiiimad- 
i-’ Askari, and died in A.H 290. Feither the book nor its author is 
mentioned by either Brockelniaiin or Ahlwardi Dated A.H. 1068. 

2. Janii’-ul Iskandaraiii, a collection of tiie works of Galen 
made by the Alexandrians, and translated by Huiiain bin Ishaq ; for 
particulars and full information consult Ibii Oseiba, vol. f., pp. 
90-92. These interesting pamphlets by Galen deal with dilferent 
hranches of medical science, and in no European library is the 
complete collection to be found. 

3. Sharh Kashf-ul-AvSrar ; a commentary by Faj mud- Din al 
Katibi, died A.H. 675, on Kashf-ul-Asrar of Muhammad bin Khuuji. 
Only two copies of the text Kashf-iil-Asrar are known — one in the 
Escurial Libraiy, and the other in Cairo ; but no copy of the coin- 
mentary is mentioned by either Brockelmann or Ahlwardt. The 
manuscript bears two seals of tlie last two kings of Oiidh and 
several other important personages. 

4. Kifayat-ul-Asar ; a Shi’ah work in praise of the twelve 
Imams. Dr. Ahlwardt (l^erlin catalogue, vol. ix., Fo. 9675) men- 
tions Ibn-i- Tawus as the author of th e book. But the genuine autlior 
of the book appears to be *Ali hin Muliaininad bin ’Alial-Qummi. 

5. Tafsir Zubdat-al Bayan ; a commentary on tlie Quran by 
Ahmad bin Muliammad Ardabili, died A.H. 993. (Fot mentioned 
by Brockelmann or Ahlwardt. ) 

6. Kitab-al-Arba’in ; a collection of 40 1 ruamite Traditions by 
Sliekih-ush-Shabid Muliammad bin Makki. 

7. ^ Shawariq-al-Laraiah ; a book on the knowledge of God and 
his attributes, by Hosain bin Abdus Samadal-Harisi, died A.H.904. 
(Fot mentioned by Brockelmann or Ahlwardt.) 

8 . Kitab-al-Qaza-wal-Qadr ; a book on God’s Decree and 
Destiny, by Sudruddin Shirazi. (The work is not mentioned by 
Brockelmann. ) 

9. Bauzat-nl-’Ulama ; a book on theology, by Abu *Ali Hosain 
bill Yahya Zandubasti. (’'riiere is no mention of this work in 
Brockelmann ) 

'J’he following three manuscripts are the most important of 
all collected in point of age, as the dates mentioned gainst them 
will show: — 

Date A.H. 

1. As-Sihah of al Jawhari ... ... (Circa) 450 

2. Shaidi-i-Kashful Asrar ... ... ... ... 740 

3. Tanqih-ul-Makiiun ... 775 

The dates of a large number of nuanuscripts rane-e from 
A.H. 800 to 1000. 

Bardic Chronicles. 

At the I'equest of , the Government of India, the Society under- 
took a search for MSS. of Bajpufc and other bardic chronicles. 
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similar to the work of Oliand Barclai already piiblisliecl by the 
Society, and as a preliminary to make a inspection of libraries of 
Rajpntana and Gnjrat believed to contain such works. . For this 
purpose the Government has sanctioned a grant of R,.s. 2,400 to tlie 
Society for expenditure during the year. The work will begin as 
soon as a‘ suitable pundit can be found. 

The Report having been read and some copies having been dis- 
. tribute;:!, the, Hon, Mr. .Justice Asutosli Miikhopa.dhyaya,,,Yiee- 
Presi dent, addressed the meeting. 

Annual Address, 1905. 

During many years past, it has been the established praetiet^ 
for the President of our Society to deliver an address on the 
occasion of the Annual Meeting. Such addresses have varied 
widely in scope, but many of them have, from time to time, re- 
viewed the wvork of the Society, and the progress literary and 
scientific research in coimection with cpiestioiis which Inive engaged 
the attention of our members. On the present occasion, all of 
us had hoped to listen to the eloquent words of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and to benefit by his kindly advice and 
encouragement. But public business of a pressing cliaracter lias 
kept him away, and no one, I knowy regrets his absence more 
keenly than His Honour himself does; our inles, however, are 
unfortunately so inelastic that the dates of our meetings cannot be 
altered so as to suit the convenience even of our President. It 
is, therefore, hy an accident that I find myself called upon to take 
the chair this evening, and the time at my disposal since I have 
had an intimation that I should have to do so, has been so limited 
as to make it impossible for me to attempt an elaboiute i-eview' of 
the wmrk of the Society during the year 1905, and of the progress 
of the researches in which the Society i>s interested. 1 must eon- 
sequently crave your indulgence for confining my remarks to a few 
points of special interest and importance. 

During the last year, the material prosperity of the Society 
has been satisfactory, and the number of members on our rolls 
now exceeds wdiat it has been in recent years. But we have lost, 
during the year, one of our most distinguished Past Pi^esidents, 
who was originally one of our life-members and subsequently- an 
Honorary Member. A full account of the scientific w-ork of 
Dr. W. Blanford, who passed a^vay, full of years and 
honours, on the 23rd June, 1905, is contained in the obituary notice 
contributed by Mr. Holland, which will be published in om* Pro- 
ceedings ; but his services to the Society were so conspicuous that 
they demand more than a passing reference on the present occa- 
sion. He joined the Society in 185^9, and the number of papers he 
had contributed to our Journal and Proceedings between that date 
and 1883 exceeds seventy. I make a pointed reference to this fact, 
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because, if tlie Societj is to fioixiisli arid refiutatioir 

as a learned body, it can only be by the publicnd-iori ()f^)iM^nnaI 
eontribntions of its members. Tire resear/ches of I )r. Blar^ford 
related principally to Geology and the cognate branelies’of ruitnral 
science, namely, OeogTapliy and Zoology, but it must not be sup. 
posed that they recorded merely details of obseiA'ation for iwmy 
of them treated of the fundamental principles of Geoloo-y ‘uul 
Zoology and are rightly regarded as classi(‘al memoirs" 'iii^the 
history of those sciences. Eefereiice may specially he made to 
his remai'kahle address to the British Association al:- Alonti'eal 
in 1884, delivered as President of the Geological section * and Iris 
equally address to the Geological Society of London 

when he wa,s its President five years later. In the first of these 
^dresses, he demonstrated the truth of Huxley’s Theory of 
Homotaxis, iu the descent of isolated /a wms and floras, and in the 
second, he strengthened the theory of land connection in former 
fames 111 certain cases across what are now broad and deep oceans' 
ihese generalisafaons_were the result of inferences drawn from a 
mass of details mdieating the accuracy which always cluiracterized 
his woi-k. ho tetter illustration of this remarkable accuracy 
can be mentioned than his Geological maps of tlio coal-field, 
yieh, as Mr. Holland ohseiwes, have always been and siill aro 
the guide of CO hery managers. It is imp(,ssible, I think, to 
estimate too liiglily the practical utility of these maps in c.xplot- 
mg the mineral resources of the country. I do not ii.so, t herofore, 
He language of mere plafatudo when I say that, bv the death of Dr. 
Kaiifoy we have lost faom our imiks a man rJmarkublo for bis 
scientific attammeiite and tor liis contributions to the advance- 

Society will fail 

riaUn thi^hati*^^^ ™ memory a suitable memo- 

members of the Society 
during the last year, but before I deal with it, some reference is 
necessary to what appeare to me to be the most imjiortant event 
of the year Horn the point of view of oriental research and 
scholarship. Members of the Society are no doubt aware that a 
la,rge Mmber of valuable manuscripts and hooks were brought 
tb Vf * “ Mission, which are now- desposited in 

tb A Museum in London. If I am not very much mistaken, 

the materials thus placed at the disposal of scholars are calculated 
to throw light upon some of the darkest corners of Indian historv 
and antiquities. That such a result is more than likely will be 
obviOM, if we remember what intimate relation subsisted at one 
fame between Tibet and India, the birthplace of Buddhism, and 
to what extent the literature of Tibet has been influenced by the 
literatm’e of India. It is well known that the two chief periods 
m the history of the literature of Tibet are the period of tkusla- 
faons extending roughly from the seventh to the twelfth century 

composition ex- 
tending from the thii^e^ century to the present times. In the 
rst of these periods the Tibetan monks were principally engaged 
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ill eiiriciiing tlieir literature l>j faithful versions of inanj of the 
great books of Sanskrit literature. The course which the seclu- 
ded monks of Tibet pursued was somewhat similar to what wus 
followed in Borne,, when Greek . authors 'were freely copied bj the 
dramatists of the Bepublic ; and in England, when the great trans- 
lations which form a remarkable monument of English literature 
ivere made during the Tudor period. Bow it bas so happened in 
the case of Tibetan literatui^e, that although the Sanskrit origi- 
nals have been, in many instances, lost, in course of time in this 
country, the translation and in some eases the original itself has 
survived in Tibet. As one illustration, mention may be made of 
the Avadana Kalpalata of Ksliemendra, no manuscript of whicli 
could he traced in this country; indeed, it was supposed to have 
been lost, but was recovered in Tibet, in original, with a Tibetan 
version. . The publication of this work was 'undertaken some years 
ago by our Society, and altboiigh some progress has been made, it 
lias remained in abeyance by reason of the death of one of the 
editors. If one wishes to find a parallel to an incident of this 
description in tlie history of modern literary research, one must 
travel to Egypt, which has given back to Europe some of the most 
excpiisite products of the Greek intellect, the foigm exits of Bac- 
chylides, the ]\Iimes of Herondas, and the long-lost ivork of 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. It is obvious, tliei^efore, 
that a wider knowledge of Tibetan literature, specially of such 
portions of it as are tiuiislated or mainly founded on Sanskrit 
literature, must throw considerable light on the latter, either by 
giving us back books wliich have been lost in this country or by 
enabling us to determine with some approach to certainty, the 
original forms of works which, as they now stand, are believed on 
good grounds to be full of later interpolations. It has been 
genei^ally supposed that the literature of Tibet is mainly, if not 
entirely, Buddhistic ; this, however, is erroneous because the 
Tibetans possess translations of Kalidas’s Meghduta, Yarariiclii’s. 
Satagatha, Babigiipta’s Aiyakosli, Valmiki’s .Rainayaiia, Yyasa’s. 
Alahabliarat, Chanakya's Bitisastra, DaiidiA Kavyadarsha, 
Panini’s Yyakarana, Chandra Yyakarana, Pramanasainuccaya of 
Digiiaga, and various other works includiug several, the originals 
of whicli cannot be traced in this countiy. It looks, therefore, as 
if the most profitable coni'se which a serious student of Indian 
antiquities may pursue is to take himself to the study of Tibetan, 
and a minute examination of the naaimscripts at our disposal, 
beginning with those which were brought nearly eighty years ago 
by Air. Hodgson while Besident at Bepal and ending with those 
bi'ought last year by the Tibet Mission. Of the manuscripts 
brought by Air. Hodgson, those known as the Kangyur, consisting 
of a hundred volumes, ai’e deposited in our lihraiy’', while those 
known as the Tangyur, consisting mainly of non-Buddhistic 
Sanskrit works and extending over two hundred and twenty-five 
volumes, were deposited in the India Office, London. OnH a small 
fragment of these has, up to the present moment, been worked 
through by scholai's, and as regards those brought by the Tibet 
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Mission, tbey have not yet been completely exnmiiuMl uiul cafa- 
logned. But an inkling of -vvliat rich harvest is in sinrt> i‘or us niav 
. be obtained from one or two recent instances. 'I'lius tlu' Til)elaii 
translation of the logical work of Digiiaga, whicli must be- phi<‘cd 
in the front i-ank of works on modern Nvayu, but tlu' original of 
which is not available in this ooiiutry, enables us io tinco i lie 
history of the rise and develojnnent df tin's l)raneli of iriudii 
Philosojdiy. I need only irfer to the .scholarly paper on the sub- 
ject by Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Ohaiuli-a. Vidynblmsana, pub- 
lished in the hTovember number of our Journal.' Anotlie)' valu- 
able paper from the same learned nicmbei- which o]iens the tii'st 
volume of our new series of Memoir.s indicates how additional 
light may he thrown on the somewhat, ohscure problem of the 
progre.s.s of Tantricism hy an intelligent study of Tibetan serolls 
and image.s. The esmtence of the Tuntra ' Sastras mav tlnis 
apparently be traced at least as far hack as the tith centur'y A.I).’ 
and the question may ultimately arise whetlier the credit 'or dis- 
credit of founding that system and its attendant practices mav not 
have to be shared hy the Buddhists along witli ilie Brahmins" It 
would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the onlv department 
of knowledge which is likely to be hencKted hy an examination of 
Xibetan books and manuscripts i.s the domain of ►Saii.skiit litera- 
ture ; if from Tibetan sources we art- likely to he in a position to 
determine with some precision the early 'form of hooks like tlie 
Ramayana^ a,nd the Mahabharata, there can he no reasonable 
doubt that a .somewhat simila,r result raiust follow in the case of 
Pah literature m well. It has been usually supposed hitherto 
toat no Pall hooks were ever translated into Tibetan, and that tlie 
Iioetan monks confined their attention to ymrsions of Buddhistic 
works written in Sanskrit. It now turms out, however, that almo.st 
the_entire Pah Tripitakas are preserved in Tibetan in translation, 
p'f whether the translations were made direct 

iTtoJ xr’ unlikely, were first trans- 

lated into Sansknt and then into Tibetan. The Sanskrit versions 

liowever, are extremely rare. Scholars interested in Pali litera- 
rae must consequently turn to Tibetan sources to determine to 
what extent int^olations have been introduced by the Buddhists 
ot L/eyion and Burma into their religious books! Under these 
circumstances, I trust the case is not put too high in favour of 
Tibetan studies, when it is maintained that they are likely to open 

XS"!® considerable light may he expected upon 

the histoiy of Sanskrit as "well as Pali literatui’e 
_ Amongst the papei-s published in our Journal and Proceed- 
ings and m the new series of Memoirs, there have been several 
contributed during the last year which may be regarded as of 
more than average interest and importance. Balm Ganga Mohan 
Laskar, a young epigraphist of talent who made a special study of 
the epigraphy and palaeography of Rorthern India^ as a resem-ch 
scholar under the Government of Bengal, and who has nre- 
par^ a wmplete concordance 'to the Inscriptions of Asoka 
contributed^ a note on fonr new copper-plate charters of 
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the Soriiavaiisi .Kings . of Kosala. These charters, ^rritteii in 
.characters of the ' 10th eentuiy, refer to a dynasty of foni; 
kings who reigned for over half a century. They were called 
Trikalinga Adliipati and their dominions included Tosali, which 
the wuiter corrects into Kosala, I am not quite sure tliat this 
enieiidatioii is well founded ; and it has been suggested on good 
grounds that the place may he Dhauli, near which tl lere is an 
inscription of Asoka addressed to the officers of Tosali. Bahn 
Monmohan ChakraTarti furnished an edition of the Pabanaduta. 
which was first brought to the notice of the Society in 1898 by 
Mahaniahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. The work appears to 
have been 'written by Dhoyika, one of the court poets of Laksh- 
man Sen, the last Hindu King of Bengal. Pandit Yogesa 
Chandra Sastree discussed the question of the identitv of. tlie 
Prime ^[inister of the same king, Halayiidha, the author of 
Bralimana Sarrasa. Mahamaliopadliyaya Haraprasad Sastri con- 
tributed a ])a].)er on the histoiy and flevelopnient of the Kyaya 
Philosophy, whi<*h must be regarded as one of a liighly controver- 
sial character. It is well known tliat the Xyaya. Sutras, attribut- 
ed to (xautama or Akshapada, have lieen studied in this count i*y 
-with the aid of the Yashya, tlie Vartik aiK;l other commentaries 
by eminent Sankrit wtriters. Hindu Logic, however, has travelled 
to China and Japan, and there it has been studied for centinies on 
someArhat different lines, as the students there stai't Avith Dignaga 
as the last of the great writei's on Logic in India. The Avork of 
Dignaga was translated into Chinese about the middle of the 7tli 
century b}' Hiouentsiang ; and two of his disciples, one a Chinese 
and the other a Japanese, Avrote great commentaries on it. The 
history of the introduction of Hindu Logic into China and Japan is 
a subject of abiding interest, and was examined recently by a dis- 
tinguished Japanese scholar, Mr, Sugiui’a, in a thesis presented to 
the UniA’ersity of PennsylAmnia. We have, theix^f ore, from Chinese 
and Japanese sources, Hindu Logic as it existed in the beginning 
of the 7th century, and on that foundation Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastri has set himself to inA^estigate the original form of the 
Kyaya Sutras. His conclusion is that the AAmrk is not homogeneous 
but consists of three independent treatises on Logic and three 
independent treatises on Philosophy. He iiiaiiitains that tlie 
system was originally Hindu, dating hack to pre-Biiddhistic times, 
that it was modified by an infusion of Buddhistic ideas and 
subsequently altered again by the SaiA^as. The question, as I 
have already indicated, is one of great difficulty, and inferences, 
when they are draAAm largely from internal evidence, have alAAmys 
to be accepted Avdth caution, I trust the problem Avill engage the 
attention of other memhei^s of the Society, but unfortunately 
Ave liaA^enone who is qualified to approach the subject with first- 
hand knoAvledge of Chinese, Japanese, and Sansciit. 

Tibetan and Pali Scholarship are AA^ell represented in tiie 
contributions of Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, and Maliamho- 
padhyaya Satis Chandi’a Yidyabhusana. The papei'S contributed 
by the former coAmr several centuries of the history of Tibet, and 
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ill addition to an account of the vaidotis monasteries in Ih'bet and 
the rise of different sects of Bnddliisin in that C‘ountr}% throw con- 
siderable light upon the external histox’j of Tibet in its relations 
with Mongolia and China. Professor Satis Chandra's pa.pei's, to 
two of which I hawe already refen*ed, beai‘ testimony to lu's 
acquaintance with Pali and Tibetan. His paper on Annrndlni 
Thera, who was born at ICanclii and whose cliief wo!'k was done 
at Tanjore and Tinnevelly, shows that Buddhism lingered in the 
great cities of Southern India as late as the 12th century A. L)., and 
that Pali used to be studied even up to that time.' His other 
paper on Dignaga, to which I have previously referred, enables us 
to fix the end of the 4th century as the time when that great 
authority on Indian Logic flourished, and this conclusion agrees 
substantially with that of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sa,stri, 
who placed him [in tlie 5th century and 'vanes slightly from the 
result obtained by the Japanese scholar Takakusu, who, 'in a power- 
ful article on Vasubandlni, contributed to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London last year, fixed the period in the sixth century. 

_ Apart from tliese papers, which are more or less of a, philo- 
logical eliaracter, the number of papers dealing with historical 
problems lias been unusually limited. Mr. Irvine gave us a, further 
instalment of his exhaustive monograph on the Later Moghuls, 
while iMr. Be^’'eridge bi*ought to light some inteiosting facts aixmt 
the Emperor Babai*, not mentioned in Abul Pazl and overlooked, 
by Erskine. It must be conceded, however, that the history of 
the Malioniedan period deserves greater attention at the hands of 
our members. 

In the department of the physical and natural sciences, we 
have had ample indication of activity on the part of oiir members. 
Botany is represented by further work on the Flora of the Malayan 
Peninsula by Sir George King and Mr. Gamble. Dr, Annandale’s 
Zoological contributions include papers on Indian snakes describ- 
ing the additions made to the collection in the Indian Museum, 
and on the lizards of the Andaman Islands. Chemistry is repre- 
sented in two interesting papers, one on Sal Ammoniac by 
Mr. Stapileton, and the other on Alchemical Eqnipment in the 11th 
century by Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Azoo. In the first of these 
papers an attempt is made to carry back the history of Sal Am- 
moniac through Mahommedan times and to throw light on the 
primitive conceptions of nature which led to its introduction as an 
alchemical drug. The paper is of value as illustrating the close 
relation between animistic theories and the first germs of physical 
science in the East. The second paper is mainly historical in 
character and embodies an analysis of an Arabic treatise on 
Alchemy composed towards the beginning of the 11th century A.D., 
which shows the great importance attached to weights in chemical 
operations, seven centuries before the age of Black and Lavoisier. 
In Geology, we^ had a valuable note from Mr. SilbeiTad on the 
chemical analysis of clay found, in Bundelkhand, and an extremely 
instructive lecture by Mr. Holland on the Kangra Valley earth- 
quake illustrated by a series of lantern slides. Finally, we had 
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from Major Eogers an important paper on feyers in Diiiageporej ' 
followed by a very suggestive lecture on Calcutta fevers. 

In tlie department of Anthropology, although we have had 
important contributions to local folklore and ethnology, I am 
afraid it would be difficult to say that it has aroused as much in- 
terest as its nature and importance would Justify. In connection 
with this subject, our Anthropological Secretary, Dr. Amiandaie, has 
made an important suggestion which, when it is carried out with 
the co-operation of our members, will, I trust, promote and popu- 
larise its study. The proposal is to publish in our Memoirs a 
series of papers entitled ‘‘ Miscellanea Ethiiographica ” giving illus- 
trations and descriptions of implements, utensils, apparatus, weapons 
and the like from different parts of India and the neighbouring 
countries. The scheme is one of great practical importance, 
because, if realized, it will help to bring together and presei've a 
mass of scattered knowledge wdiich wmuld otherwise he probably 
lost. Yery little information is available regarding tlie distribu- 
tion, uses, and mannfactnre of the common implements of the 
people, specially the apparatus used by different tribes and castes 
in agrieiilture, hunting and other pursuits of daily life. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that specimens of these are of value only 
if they are objects of rarity or artistic wuukmanship. It is equally 
erroneous to hold that such sj)ecimeiis are of value only if tliey 
are habitually used by primitive i*aces in the lowest scale of civili- 
zation. The truth is that these implements of daily life, if proper- 
ly studied, furnish an excellent guide in the examination of the 
growth of human intellig'ence. It is essential therefore that such 
specimens should be collected, classified and studied, before they dis- 
appear in the face of the European or semi-European methods and 
implements which are fast making their way in many directions. 
Dr. Annandale has recently given us illustrations of the work 
w^hich may usefully be taken up in this direction by exhibiting to 
members of the Society the use of the Blow gun in Southern India 
and the Malayan Peninsula, and the use of peculiar types of 
w^eighing beams in different parts of Asia, closely analogous to 
wdiat pre^uils in Europe and is there traceable to Scandinavian 
iiifiueiices. The subject is obviously one of great interest and 
importance, and I trust it may engage the attention of some of our 
members. 

During the last year, the publication of Oriental wwks and 
their translations in the seines known as the Bibliotheca Iiidica ” 
has been carried on with more than usual zeal and activity. As a 
result, not only has the surplus in this fund been exhausted, 
but the Society has found it necessary to contribute 
temporarily a sum of Rs. 2,000 to meet the expenses for 
work already done. There will consequently be a reduction in 
the number of lyorks to be published in the course of the present 
year, and the Council have decided that, in future, a complete list 
of the works which maybe undertaken in the course of any one 
session, must be definitely settled andbudgetted for in advance. 
Of the 'works wffiich have been published during the year in the 
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“ Bibliotlieca Tndica ” an account lias been gi von in Mie vqioil sii'l)- 
niitted to you this evening. I would only invito attention to t]u‘ 
completion of the English version of the Marhandoya. Pin*a,na'’ by 
Mr. Justice Pargiter. The learned translator has Fnrnisliod an 
elaborate introduction in which he slio ws tlnd) the work was 
composed at two widely distant periods, one pro!)a:bly sonu* t*oin 
teies liefore the beginning of the Christian (an, and tlu'ofhor somt* 
centuries aftoi' it. The approaching retinamait of Mr. Jusiioo 
Pargiter cannot fail to be a source of sincere regret io every nuan- 
ber of this Society, and the regret is deepened by the fact iliat 
there are few, if any, amongst the junior memlau's of the <lis- 
tinguished sexwice to which he belongs, who are qnaliiied to take 
his place in tlie field of Oriental scholarship. Another work which 
was completed during the year and which deserves special men- 
tion is the Persian version of Morier’s Haji Baba- by Shaik Ahmad 
of Kirman, upon which Major Phillott Iiad lieen engaged for some 
tiine past. It may no doubt be said that in undertaking the puhli- 
cation of this work, the Society has departed from its liitherto 
invariable practice of pnblishing'only classical Araliic and Persian 
works. The work, however, furnishes so good an example of 
modem Persian, and is so truthful a picture of the manners and 
customs of the people, that its inclusion in onr list of juiblications 
is amply justified. The value of the edition lias been greatly 
enhanced by the notes of the editor, in wliieli all the slang term's 
and collorpiialisms not found in the dictionai/ies are lucidlv (ex- 
plained. ' 

There are two other topics to which I shall like to invite you:t‘ 
attention before I bring my address to a close. During the yea-i* 
which has just ended, considerable progress has been made in the 
search for Sanskrit manuscripts, as also in the search for Araluc 
and Persian manuscripts. So far as the search of Sanskrit manu- 
sci-Tpts IS concerned, which w’-as conducted under the supervision 
of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, the progress of the 
^erations during the year is marked by three impemtant events. 
The first is the publication of the Catalogue of Palm-leaf and 
selected^ paper manuscripts in the Durbar Library in Kepal. The 
second is the report submitted to Government on the progress of 
the search during the last five years The third is the acquisition 
of about twelve hundred Jain manuscripts for which the Govern- 
ment of India made a special grant of Rs. 5,000 to the Society. 
Ihe Catalogue as also the Report contains valuable information 
npon^ Tan trie literature, and they have been received with consider- 
able interest by European scholars. The Jain collection has only 
been recently acquired and has not been yet completely catalogued, 
but so far as can be judged from the materials at' our disposal 
even these works may throw some light upon Tantric lore. We 
have thus accumulated a mass of material which is of the hiriiest 
value in examining the political and literary condition of Eastern 
India tor several centuries, as also in studying the evolution of the 
doctrines which lie at the foundation of our Tantras. 

As regards the search for Arabic and Persian manuscripts 
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wliicb was ccmductecl under tlie ‘ -supervision , of our Philological 
Secretary, Dr. Eoss, tbe success lias been still more reniarkabie. 
The total iiiiniber of manuscripts purchased up to the middle of 
October last was about seven hundred, and you will be able to 
appreciate the value of the collection when I tell you that manu- 
scripts of great rarity have been acquired from different parts of 
India, such as Lucknow, Delhi and Hyderabad, as also from two 
valuable collections which were brought by two Arabian travellers. 
The books represent almost every branch of Oriental literature, and 
as many as eighty of these are unique, giving us works of ancient 
and modern authors which are not even mentioned in any of the 
European Catalogues. As regards the age of these manuscripts, a 
sufficient indication is afforded by the fact that at least a hnndied 
of them range in date between the thirteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries. Dr. Eoss has been able to secure autograph copies of 
the works of about sixteen authors, some of which bear the 
original corrections and marginal notes of the authors themselves, 
while the interest attaching to others is enhanced by the fact that 
they hear upon them lines from the pen of eminent scholars who 
flourished during the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. 
Amongst the most important of the additions made to the collec- 
tion during the year, I may mention specially a work wiitten in 
the foiii'teenth century by the Spanish Yizir Lisanuddin, which 
gives biographical notices of all the Moorish poets of the eighth 
century of tbe Mahomedan era. We have also secuied an impor- 
tant book on tradition written by Yusoof bin Abdur Eahainan in 
A.D. 1341, which enumerates all the traditions and sayings of the 
Arabian Prophet, ari*anged in such a manner as to indicate at a 
glance how many traditions have referred to each traditionist. 
In addition to these we have secured the manuscript of an impor- 
tant work called Eubab Hama,” by the son of Jelaluddin Eumi, 
the greatest Sufi poet of Persia. When we add to these the valu- 
able history of authors of the sixth century of the Mahomedan 
era compiled by Ispahani in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A.D., we ought to be able to realize the value and the 
importance of the materials at our disposal. Our fil^st duty is to 
undertake an examination of this collection and the preparation 
of proper catalogues. Oui‘ next duty would be the publication of 
some of these unique manuscripts and make them available to 
scholars all over the world If we neglect the duty which has thus 
lieen cast upon us, we may rightly be likened to those unhappy 
beings who will hoard their wealth and neither use it themselves 
nor allow others to he benefited by it. From the generous aid 
which the Government of India has already given to us, we may 
legitimately expect that the Government will not be slow to render 
assistance if the work is iindertaken and systematically cariied on 
by competent scholars under the supervision of the Society. The 
past history of the Society, however, makes it painfully clear that, 
while the " interests of Sanskrit learning have been carefully 
watched and nurtured, the interests of Aiubic and Persian Litera- 
ture have, of late years, been sadly neglected. In this department 
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at any rate we liave distinctly lost ground since tlio days of 
Sprenger and Bloclimann ; and I trust that under the guidance of 
Dr. Ross, whose devotion to these studies is well known, a serious 
effort will now be made to retrieve our reputation in this 
direction. 

I have now given you a brief, and, I. am afraid, a, very 
imperfect account of the work done by the Socicly during the last 
year, and I have ventured to indicate some of the directions in 
which research may be profitably carried on. Onr illustrions 
founder defined the bounds of onr investigation to be the geo- 
graphical limits of Asia, and he sought to include witliiii the scope 
of our enquiries whatever is performed by man or produced by 
nature. It is manifest that although onr Society has 1)0611 in 
.existence for about a centmy and" a quarter, tile field of in- 
vestigation has been by no means exhausted. True it is that we 
are no longer in a position to repeat the triumphs of the early 
years of our existence w^hen Sir William Jones discovei*ed Sanskrit 
and James Prinsep deciphered the edict of Asoka. Yet tlie 
problems in oriental schokrship, both literary and scientific, which 
still await solution, are so numerous and so fascinating', that I can- 
not conceive any adequate reason why onr Society slionld ever 
languish. 


The Chairman announced that the scrutineers reported the 
result of the election of Officers and Members of Council to be as 
follows:—- 

Fresidenf, 

His ITouour Sir A. H. L. Fraser, M.A ., LL.B., K.C.S.I. 
Vice-Presidents* 

The Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., F.R.S. 

A. Earle, Esq., LC.S. 

Seo^etary and Treasurer. 

Bonm'ary General Secretary: — J. Macfaidane, Esq. 

Treasurer The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
M.A., D.L., F.R.S.E. ^ ’ 

Additional Secretaries. 

Philological Secretary ; — E. D. Ross, Esq., Ph.D. 

Natural History Secretary:-—!. H. Burkill, Esq.,’M.A. 
Anthropological Secretary . Annandale, Esq., D Sc 
C.M.Z.S. *’ 

Joint Philological Secretary : — Mahamahopadhyava Hara- 
prasad Shastri, M.A. 
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Other Members of Gotmcil. 

W. K. Dods, Esq. 

' H. H. Hayden, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 

E. Tbornton, Esq., E.H.I.B.A. 

Mabamaliopadhyaya Satis Cbaiidra VidyablinsliaB, M.A. 

Lient.-Ool. D. C. PMIlott, 2Srd Cavalry F.F. 

0. Little, Esq., M.A. 

Hari Hatb De, Esq., M.A. 

Major E. P. Maynard, I.M.S. 

J. A. Onnningbara, Esq., B.A. 

Major W. J. Bnolianan, I.M.S. 

Tbe Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary Genera! 
Meeting. 

The Hon. Me. Justice Asutosr Mukhopabhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
P.R.S.E., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The miimtes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty-five presentations were announced. 

It was aiinonnced that Mr. M. G. Simp.son had expressed a 
wish to withdraw from the Society. 

A vacancy having occnrred owing to the death of Dr. W. T, 
Blanford, the Conneil recommended the Eight Hon’ble Baron 
Cnrzon of Kedleston, M.A., D.O.L., F.E.S., for election as an 
Honorary Member at the next meeting. 

For many years before coming to India as Viceroy, Lord 
Cnrzon had devoted himself to a large section of the problems 
which form the special province of this Society. In 1895, he was 
awarded tbe Patron’s gold medal of the Boyal Geographical 
Society for his great wmrk on the Geography, History, ArcbiBology 
and political questions of Persia ; for journeys of exploration in 
French Indo-Ghina ; and for an expedition to the Hindu Kush, 
the Pamirs and the Oxus. For many years, like the distinguished 
scientific man 'whose lamented death has created a vacancy in our 
list of Honorary Members, Lord Cnrzon was a Member of 
Council and Vice-President of the Geographical Society of which 
he has been a Fellow since 1888. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Boyal Society in 1898 before 
his departure for India. 

Lord Curzon’s personal interest in the welfare of this Society, 
shown on so many occasions, was an expression of his devotion 
to the questions which it is our main object to study. His address 
to this Society, at the Annaal Meeting in 1899, on the value of 
ancient historical monuments in the country, found practical 
expression in his resuscitation of the Arch leological Department 
for the restoration and study of historical marks that would otber- 
wdse have been lost. 

Of all the distinguished men who have accepted our Honorary 
Membership, there is none who has been more closely linked with 
the special problems that form the peculiar province of the 
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original Asiatic Society, and none who would more tliorougliiy 
appreciate this opportunity of keeping in touch with, the work 
which he commenced as an independent investigator find (*ontinned 
as Viceroy and Governor- General of India. Lord Gurzoii\s emi- 
nence in the world of letters has been recognised by the Hony. 
Degree of D.O.L. conferred on him by the University in which 
lie had had such a distinguished career before taking up political 
work. 

1\ H. Holland. 

Mr. G. Enssell, Professoi’, Presidency College, proposed by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by Mr. J. Mac- 
farlane ; Babn Giiundra Kumar Sen, proposed by Mr. Hari Hath 
De, seconded by Mr. J. Macfarlane ; and The Hon. Mr, C. A. Logan, 
proposed by Mr. J. Macfarlane, seconded by the Hon. Mr. 
H. H. Risley, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members. 

Mr. H. H. Hayden gave a lecture on the scenery of Tibet, 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The following papers were read 

1. ' 8%ip^lementary note on the Bengal poet Dhoyikci and ike 
Sena Klngh\ --By Monmohan OHAKRAVAiiTi;, M. A. 

2. A list <yf a small collection of Mamnuds from the plains of 
the Madura Bisfrict. — By R. 0. WRO\}amHm^ iidth ntifes by De. 
AnNANDALE. 

The paper will he published in the Memoirs. 
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LIST OF OFFIOBES AND MBMBBES OP COUNCIL 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL 
POE THE YEAE 1905. 


President : 

His Honour Sir A, H. L. Fraser^ M.A.j LL.D,, 
K,aS.L 

Vice-Presidents: 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Asiitosli Mukhopadliyaya, 
M. A., D.L., F.R.S.E. 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., P.R.S. 

C. W. McMinn, Esq., LC.S. (retired.) 

SecreAary and Tretmirer, 

Honoraiy Genei’al Secretary : J, Macfarlane, Esq. 
The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Asntosli Mukhopadhyava, 
M.A., D.L., F.R.S.E. 

' Addiiioiml Sscretciries^ 

Philological Secretary : K. D. Ross, Esq., Pli.D. 
Natural History Secretary : Major L. Rogers, M.!),, 
B.So.,I.MH. 

Anthropological Secretary: N. Annandale, Esq,, 

D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

Joint Philological Secretary : Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri, M. A. 

Other Members of Council, 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice F. P]. Pargiter, B.A., I.C.S. 
Kumar Ramessur Maliah. 

L H. Burkill, Esq., M.A. 

H. E. Kempthorne, Esq, 

W. K. Dods, Esq, 

A. Earle, Esq., I.C.S. 

Lieut.-Ool. J. H. Tull Walsh, LM.S. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., B.A., P\G.S. 

E. Thornton, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

Mahamahopadhyaya, Satis Chandra Yidyabhusana, 
M.A. 

H. E. Stapleton, Esq., B.A., B.Sc. 


LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS 



E, s® Resident, K.E, ~ Hon-Resident. ■ A, * Absent, ' N.S. Non-Siibscribiiig® 
L.M.= Life Member. P.M.« Foreign Member, 



N.B , — Members who have changed their residence since the list was drawn 
lip are requested to give intimation of such a change to the Honorary General 
Secretary, in order that the necessary alteration may be made in the subse- 
quent edition. Errors or omissions in the following list should also be coia- 
municated to the Honorary General Secretary. 

Members wdio are about to leave India ainl do not intend to return are ■ 
particularly requested to notify to the Honorary General Secretary whether 
it is their desire to continue Members of the Society ; otherwise, in accord- 
ance with Rule 40 of the rules, their names will be removed from the list at 
the expiration of three years from the time of their leaving India. 

Date of Election , , 

1903 Feb. 4, I R. Abdul Alim. Oalmdta, 

1894 Sept. 27.| A.R. Abdul Wali, Maulavie. Bmicld, 

1895 May 1. I N.R. Abdiis Salam, Maiilavie, m.a. Cuttiieh, 

1903 Api'il 1. X.R. I Abixl A4s, Maulavie Sayid, Rai^ and Zemindar. 

, I ' Faina. ' 

1901 Aug. 7. A. I Adams, Margaret. Baptist Zenana Mission, 

,, I . Burope. 

1904 Sept. 28. N.R. | Ahmad Hasain Kbaii, Mmishi. Jhehim. 

1888 April 4. R. ; Ahmud, Sliams-ul-ulama Maulavie, C'al- 

ciitta. , 

1888 Feb. 1. R. Aleock, Lieiit.-Col. Alfred William, n.B., ll.d., 
CM.i,,. F.B.s. . CaleMa. 

1885 Mar. 4. L.M. AH' Bilgiami, Sayid, b.a,, a.r.s.m,, f.o.s. liy- 
derahacl. 

1899 Ja»n. 4. ]^^.R. AH Hussain Khan, Naxvab. Lnchnow. 

1903 Oct. 28. R. Allan. Dr. A. S., m.b. Calcutta. 

1900 Aug. 1. R. Allen, The Hon’ble Mr. C. G. H., i.c.s. 

Calcutta. 

1874 June '3. A. i Ameer 'Ali, m.a., c.lk., Barrister-at-Law, 
j ■ Burope. 

1893 Aug. 31. A. ^ AndeiASon, Major A. R. S., b.a., m.b., i.3r,s. 

Burope. 

1884 Sept, 3. ' A, ■ Anderson, J. A. Burope. 

1904 Sept. 28. R, Aimandale, Kelson, b.sc., c.m.z.s, Calcutta. 

1904 Jani 6. R. Ashton, R. P. Calcutta. 

1904 July 6, K.R. Aulad Hasan, Sayid. Dacca. 

1870 Feb. 2. L.M. j Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, m.a., c.i.e, 

1 i Burc^. 
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Date of Election. 


lOOllfan. 2. 

A. 

1898 Nov. 2. 

A. 

1S91 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1898 Aug. 3. 

N.R. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

R. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

R. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1869 Dec. 1. 

L.M. 

1885 Nov. 4. 

R. 

1877 Jau. 17. 

N.R. 

1898 Mar. 2. 

N.R. 

1902 May 7. 

R. 

1894 Sept. 27. 

R. 

1895 July 3. 

L.M. 

1876 Nov. 15. 

F.M. 

1897 Feb. 3. 

R. 

1893 Feb. 1. 

N..R. 

1885 Mar. 4. 

A. ■ 

1895 July 3. 

N.R. 

1890 July 2. 

A. 

1897 June 2. 

R. 

1895 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1880 Nov. 3. 

N.R.' 

1905 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1895 April 3. 

F.M. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

L.M. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1901 Sept. 25. 

R. 

1887 May 4. 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

R. 

1896 Jan. 8. 

N.R. 

1900 May 2. 

N.R. 

1904 Ang. 3. 

R. 

1898 Sept. 30. 

R. 

1901 Jan. 2. 

A. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1895 July 3. 

R. 

1905 May 3. 

R. , 


Badshali, K. J., b.a., lg.s. Europe , 

Bailey, The Revd. Thomas G-rahanie, m.a., b.b,. 
Europe. 

Baillie, D. C., i.c.s. Ohastpur. 

Bain, Lieut.-Col. I). S. E,, I.M.S. Mercwra. 
Baker, The Hon. Mr. B. N., g.s.l, i.c.s. 
Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Mnralidhar, GalcuUtu 
Banerji, Satish Chandra, m.a. Allakahad. 
Barker, R. A., m.d. Europe. 

Barman, Damiidar Das. Calcutta. 

Barman, H.H. The Maharaja Radlia Kishor 
Dev. Tipperali. 

Barnes, Herbert Charles, LC.s. Shillong. 
Bartlett, E. W. J. Calcutta. 

Basil, ]Srag‘endi*a ^Tatha. Calcutta. 
Beatson-Bell, Nicholas Dodd, b.a., i.c.s 
Europe. 

Beveridge, Henry, i.c.s. (retired). Europe. 
Bloch, Theodor, ph.d. Calcutta. 

Bodding, The Revd. P. 0. Ewmpore Haut. 
Bolton, Charles Waltei', c.s.i., i.c.s. (retired). 
Europe. 

Bonhain-Ca:rter, Norman, i.c.s. Saran-. 
Bonnerjee, Womes Chunder, Barristei*-at-La w. 
Middle Temple. Europe. 

Bose, Annada Prasad, m.a. Hooghly. 

Bose, Jagadis Chandra, m.a., d.sg., g.i.k., 
Bengal Education Service. Calcutta. 

Bose, Pramatha Nath, B.sc., f.o.s. Maurhhanj. 
Bose, Sasi Bhnsan. Giridi. 

Bonrdillon, Sir James Austin, K. c.s.i., c.s.t.,. 

I.c.s. (retired). Europe. 

Brandis, Sir Dietrich, k.g.i.e., ph.I)., p.l.s., f.k.s. 
Europe. 

Brown, W. B., i.c.s; Comillali . 

Buchanan, Major W. J., i.m.s. Calcutta. 

Bural, Nobin Chand, Solicitor. Calcutta. 
Burkill, I. Henry, M. A. Calcutta. 

Burn, Richard, I.c.s. Simla. 

Butcher, Flora, m.d. Ludhiana. 

Bythell, Major, W. J., r.e. Calcutta. 


Cable, The Hon’ble Sir Ernest, Kt. Calcutta.. 
Camphell, Duncan. Europe. 

Camphell, W. E. M^., i.c.s. Allahabad. 

Carlyle, The Hon. Mr. Robert Warrand, o.i.e.,. 
I.c.s. Calcutta. 

Chakravarti, Dwarkanath. Calcutta^ 


'bate of Election 

1890. June 4. 

1905 July 5. 

1901 June 5. 
1904 July 6. 

1902 Aug. 27. 
1893 Sept. 28. 

1902 April 2. 


R. 

R. 

A. 

A. 

R. 

R. 

R. 


1905 Aug 2 _ , 

1880 Aug. 2b.i R.M. 
1903 Aug. 26.1 R. 

189S June 1. | F-M 
1876 Mar. 1. " ' ' 
1901 June 5. 

1887 Aug. 25. 

1905 July 7. 

1895 July 3. 

1873 Dee. 3. 

1901 Aug. 28.1 
1905 Jan. 4. 

1905 July 7. 

1903 Feb. 4. 

1879 April 7. 

1900 July 4. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

1904 July 6. ' 
1904 Sept. 28. 
1903 June 3. 
1895 Sept. 19. 
1902 Mar. 5. 
1895 Dec. 4. 
1899 Aug. 30. 


1900 May 2. jR.R 
1905 Aug. 2, iR.R 

1901 June 5. 

1902 Feb. 5. 

1898 Jan. 5. 

1902 July 2. 

M886 June 2. 

1902 Jan. 3 * 1 


Obakravarti, Man Moban, m.a., .. j- 1 
Magistrate. Koicrah. 

Chaki'avarti, Vanamah. Calcutta. 

Cbapman, B. P., I.C.S. 

Cbarlefe, A. P., i-C.s. _ Burope- _ 

Obaudburi, A., Bamster-at-L w 
Obaudburi, Banawan Lala, i..bc., Bd . 

CbSer, Raj CWer, Attomey-at-Law. 
Calcidta. iM.s. CaZc««rt. 

Oleinesba, Captain M . 

Clerk, General Malcolm 
Copleston, Tlie 

Stepben, D.i>. Lord B^hoi> oj LaltUta. 

Cordier, Dr. Palmyr. 

CraAvford ''"s ^ cdmirah. 

Crawfurd, Mayir D._ G., 

Ci-iper, William Risdon, P.c.b., Ki.c., a.i 

1 Calcutta. , ri 1 
' Cunningbam, J A. Calmdfa. 

Gumming, John Gbest, i.c.fe. P 

Dames, Mansel Longwortb, i.c.s. Euiop.. 

Das, Govinda. Benares. 

Dass, Mncksoodan. Galmita. 

gSRaftaSSbaw^ 

Das, Ram &ai*an, ai.a., ,, n„dh 

cial Bank, Limited. Fyznhad, Oiulh,. 

Das, Syam Sundeis B.A 

Das-Gupta, Jogendra b.A., 

De^&.jeS“utb,^M.A.,i.c.^ HooyMy. 

DeCoui-cy, W. B. palmftn 

Be, Hari Natb, b.a. (Cantab). O* 

De Kiran Chandra, B.A., ix.fe* hnlruifa 

Deb,RajaBinoyp-isbna Baba nr. 

Delmerick, Cbarles '''Babadar. 

PDev Raj Kumar Satchidanand, Waiiaa. 

iapati Mabaraj. Ganjam. 

Bey, Rundolal. BJutgulpur. 

Biion, F. P. I.C.S. Chittagmg. 

Dods, W. K. CnJcwita- 

Doxey, F. Calcutta. w r s p p o S. 

Boyle, Patrick, c.e., p.b.a.s., f.e.s.b., 

1 Galeutta. ; 

' Brummond, J- R-, i-C.s. Europe. 




Date of Election. 

1892 S^t. 22. 
1889 Jan.' 2. 

1905 April 5. 
1879 Feb. 5. 
1892 Jan. 6. 
1877 Aug, 30. 
1900 April 4. 


1900 July 4. 
1903 Oci 28. 

1903 May 6. 

1900 Mar. 7. 

1900 Aug. 29. 
1905 Jan. 4. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

1904 Aug. 3. 
1894 Dec. 5. 
1898 Sept. 30. 

1902 April 2. 


1903 Mar. 4. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

1899 Aug. 30. 
1902 June 4. 
1889 Jan. 2. 
1905 July 7. 

1902 Feb. 5. 
1905 May 3. 
1S89 Mar. 6. ^ 
1869 Feb. 3. 
1861 Feb. 5. 

1905 July 7. 
1905 Aug. 2. ' 
1897 July 7. 
1905 May 3. 
1876 ISTov. 15. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

1901 April 3. 


A. 

A. 

F.R. 

F.M. 

R.E. 

R. 

A. 


A., 

R. 

KR. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A, 

R. 

KR. 

R. 

KR. 

R. 

KR. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

KR. 
R. 

R.R. 

KS. 

N.R, 

A. 

R. 

A. 

L.M. 

]S-.R. 


Drury, Major Francis James, m.b., lm.s. I^w/ropc. 
Dudgeon, Gerald Cecil, Holta Tea Go., Ld. 


Dunnett, J. M., i.a.s. Ltfallpur, 

Dutiiie, J. F., B.A., F.L.s. Evi'iipv. 

Dutt, Gerindra R atli. Hnhra. 

Dutt, Kedar Ratli. Cal niff a. 

Dyson, Major Herbert Jekyl, f.r.C.s., r.M.s. 
Europe, 

Earle, A., i.c.s. Europe, 

Edelston, T. I). CaJeutfa, 

Edwards, Walter JSToeL Soofeay Assam, 

Fansliawe, Sir Artlmr Upton, G.s r,, k.cj E.^ 
i.c.s. Calcutta , 

Fansbawe, Tbe Hon. Mr. H. C., c.S.i., f.C.s. 
Europe, 

Fraser, His Honour Sir Andrew H. L., M A., 
L.L.I)., K.C.s.T. CaJnifta. 

Fergusson, J. C. hhirope, 

Ferinor, ij, Leigb. Calcutta. 

Finn, Frank, li.A., f.z.s. Vjunpe. 

Firniinger, Tbe Revd. Walter K. M.A., OaE 
cufta. 

Fuller, His Honour Sir Joseph Hampfylde, 
K.c.s.i. Shilloutj, 

Gage, Captain Andrew Thomas, M.A., m.b., irsc., 
F.L.S., T.M,B. Stbpnr, 

Gait, Edward Albert, i.c.s. fJhaihassa. 

GaHh, Dr. H. C. Calcutta. 

Ghuznavi, A. A. Mymensing . 

Ghose, Jogendra Chandra, m.a,, b.l. CalcuMa. 
Ghosh, Amulya Charan Yidyabhusana. Cal- 
cutta, 

Ghosh, Girish Chunder, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Hemendra Prasad. Jessore, 

Ghosha, Bhupendra Sri, b.a., b.l. Galcima. 
Ghosha, Pratapa Chandra, }3.A. Yindynchal, 
Godwin-Austen, Lieut. -Colonel PI. H., f.r.s,, 
F.Z.S., F.R.O.S. Europe. 

Goswami, Hem Chandra. Gauliati, 

Gourlay, Captain G. A,, r.M.s. Shillong. 
Grant, Captain J, W., i.m.s. Europe. 

Gloves, H. G. Calcutta. 

Grierson, George Abraham, ph.d., c.i.e,, i.q.s. 
Murope. 

Grieve, J. W. A. Kalimpong. 

Guha, Abhaya Sankara. Goalpara. 


Vll 


1898 Jan. 5. IT.B 


1901 Mar. 6. 
1892 Jan. 6. 
1904 Sept. 28. 
1899 Aprils. 
1884 Mar. 5. 

1897 Beb. 3. 

1904 Jrine 1. 
1904 Dec. 7. 
1892 Aug. 3. 


N.R. 

B.R 

R.R. 

A. 

L.M. 

R. 

F.M. 

R.R. 

N.R. 


1872 Dee. 5. | A. 

i 

1891 July 1. j R. 

! 

1898 Feb. 2. 1 R. 
1884 Mar. 5. jA.R 
1901 Dec. 4. 1 R. 

1873 Jan. 2. 

1905 July 7- 

1890 Dec. 3. 

1866 Mar. 7. 

1903 Sept. 23. 


G-idon, Mator?'' R- T.. i.A. Gauhaii. 

Habibnr Rahman Khan, Maulavie. BMkam- 
Haig, Major Wolseley, i,a. Berar. 
milv.'Brd,-S.h. Shil'ong. 

iS;n^“£ m^a ■ Sir BayiJ, 

fi.e.i.E. Murshedaiad. r* or.lnw'ifal 

Havaen, H. H., b.a., b.e., P.a.s.. Geological 

Sni-vey of India. Calcutta. 

Heweth^J. F„ i.c.s. (retired). 

Hill E. G. Allahahad. 

Hooper, David, f.O.B. Oakntta. 

Hooper, The Hon. ilr. John B.A., i.c.^. 

HosLck, Dr.AV. C. 

Honstonn, G. L., P.u.»-7 ,?**', i.CS. • 

Humphries, Edgar de Montfoit, i . .. 

N.K. ! H?d'f A. S«a. Hen.,- B.in,, 

F M Irvine, William, I.C.S. (retired). Europe. 

i. Ito, C. Europe. 


L.M. 

N.B, 


1905 Kov. 1. K-R- 
1904 Jan. 6. R. 

1899 April 5. i R. 
1882 Mar. 1.1 K.R 
1867 Dec. 4.1 A. 


1904 May 4. 
1896 July 1. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

1899 Aug. 30. 
1902 Feb. 5. 
1904 Jan. 6. 
1902 Jan. 8. 
1887 May 4. 
1889 Mar. 6. 


K.R. 

A. 

K.R. 

K.R. 

K. R. 
A. 
A. 

L. M 
R. 


Jackson, A. M.T., I.c^s R^^^ 

Jackson, V. H., m.a. Calrntt.i. 

KemT)tliorne, H. E. QalcMa, 

Kennedy, Pringle, m.a. V 

Bengal Eten- 

Lai, Dr. Mannu. Banda 
Lai, Lala Shyam. AllaUbad. 

Lai, Panna, m.a., b.sc. Europe. 

LaU, Parmeshwara. Europe. 

gical Survey of India, Calcutta. 


l>ute of Electiou, 


1900 Sep. 19. 

, A. 

190 

2 July 2. 

N.R 

1889 Nov. 6, 

. B. 

190.3 July 1. 

N.E 

1900 May. 2. 

A. 

1902 Oct. 29. 

E. 

1889 Peb. 6. 

E, 

1904 Oct. 31. 

E. 

1902 July 2. 

E. 

190i 

) Aug. ■ 2. 

E. 

186!; 

) July 7. 

A. 

187C 

) April 7. 

L.M. 

1896 

1 Mar. 4. 

N.E. 

1902 

i July 2. 

A. 

1901 

Aug, 7. 

E. 

1893 

Jan. H. 

L.M. 

1891 

Feb. 4. 

N.E. 

1902 

April 2. 

N.E. 

1893 

Aug. 31. 

N.E. 

1895 

Aug. 29. 

E. 

1898 

.Hoy, 2, 

N.E. 

1889 

Jan. 2. 

E. 

1901 

June 5. 

E. 

1905 

Dec. 6. 

E. 

1902 

May. 7, 

N.E. 

1903 

Aug. 6. 

E. 

1892 

April 6. 

E. 

1905 

Aug. 2. 

E. 

1901 

Aug. 28. 

E. 

1899 

Feb. .1. 

N.E. 

1899 

Mar, 1, 

E. 

1905 

Peb. 1. 

E. 

1895 

July, 3. 

N.E. 

1S86 

Mar, 3. 

L.M. 

1900, 

Jan. 19. 

E. 

1884 

Hoy. 5. 

E, 

1884 

Sep. 3, 

E. 

1904 April 6. ! 

N.E. 

1898 April 6. ! 

N.E. 

1874 May. 6. ] 

P.M. 


Law, Tlie Hon. Sir Edward P. 6„ k.c.mvc 
c.sj. 

Leake, H. M. Saharanpur. 

Lee, W. A., f.r.m.s. OalcuUa, 

Lefroj, Harold Maxwell. Mom(ffeipm\ 
Leistikow, F. E. J^nrope, 

Lewes, A. H. GalcnUa . 

Little, Cliarles, m.a., Bengal Education Servic 
Calcutta, 

Longe, Col, F , B., r.e. Calcutta: 

Luke, Janies. OalcuUa, 

Lnkis, Lt.-Col. C. P.,'i.m.s. Calcutta, 

Lyall, Sir Charles James, m.a,, k.c.s.l, c.i.k 
LL.D., i.G.s. (retired). JEJurope, 

Lyman, B. Smith. JEJurope. 

MacBlaine, Fredeiack, i.c.s. Nadia. 
Macdonald, Dr. William Eoj, Europe. 
M^farlane, John, Librarian, Imperial Liln^ary 
CalctiUa. 

Maclagan, E. D., m.a., x.o.s. Simla. 
Macpherson, Duncan James, m.a., o.i.k., i.t'.s 
Bhagulpur. ’ 

Maddox, Captain R. H., lm.s, EancM. 
Mahaiha, Puraiesliwai- Narain. MozufWpore 
M^mud Gilatii, Shamas-ul-Ulama Sliaikh 
Calcutta. 

Maitoa, Akshaya Kumar, b.a., b.l. RaMahi.. 
]Vtaliali, Kumar KamBssur. I^owTctJi; 

Mann, Harold H., n.sc. GalouUa. 

Marsden, Edmund, b.a., f.b.g.s. Galmtta. 
Marshall, J. H. Simla. 

Masoom, Dr. Meerza Mohammad. Galcutta 
I Maynard, Major P. P., i.M.s. Galcutta. 

I McCay, Captain D., i.m.s. Galcutta. 

McLeod, Korman. Galcutta. 

McMahon, Major Sir A. H., k.c.i.e., c s t r' r f 
I.A. Quetta. ■’ ■ ■ 

MeMinn,_0. W., b.a., i.c.s. (retired). Calcutta. 
Megaw, Captain J. W. D., i.m.s. Galcutta. 
Melitus, Paul Gregory, o.i.b., i.c.s. Qauhati. 
Metha, Eustomjee Dhuiijeebhoy, c.i.e. CaE 
cutta. 

Michie, Charles. Calcutta. 

Middlemisfe^ C. S., b.a. Geological Smwey of 
India, Calcutta. 

Miles, William Harry. Galcutta 

Miller, The Hon Mr. J. 0., i.c.s., c.s.l. Naqpnr. 

Milne, Captain C, J., i.m.s. Lahore. 

Minchin, P. J. V. Europe. 


IX 


Date of Election. 

1897 Jan. 6. 
1901 Ang. 28. 

1897 Fov. 3. 

1905 Dec. 6. 
1901 Ang. 7. 
1895 July 3. 

1898 May 4. 
1894 June 6. 

1904 Jan. 6. 
1894 Aug. 30. 

1900 May 2. 

1899 Sept. 29. 
1886 May 5. 

1892 Dec. 7. 

1901 Aprils. 

1885 June 3. 

1904 Dec. 7. 
1901 Mar. 6. 
1889 Aug. 29. 

1885 Feb. 4. 


1899 Jan. 7. 

1900 Deo. 5. 
1905 Nov. 1. 
1880 Dec. 1. 
1905 May 3. 
1887 July 6. 

1901 Jan. 2. 
1880 Aug. 4. 

1901 Aug. 28. 
1904 Aug. 3. 
1880 Jan. 7. 

1901 June 5. 
1899 Aug. 2. 

1873 Aug. 6. 


1888 June 6. 


N.R. I 
R. i 

R. I 
R. I 

N.R. I 
N.R.| 
R. I 
N.R. : 

R. : 


XVi. i 

R. : 

R. I 

R. ! 
R. 

K. R. 

! 

A. I 
KR.i 

L. M.I 

KR.j 


A. 

KR. 
R.R. 
i A. 
IKK 
i , R. 


Misra, Tiilsi Ram. Aivagarh* 

Mitra, Kumar Narendi’a Katli. GalciiUa. 
Mitra, The Hou’hle Mr. Justice Saroda Charaiij 
M.A., B.L. OalcuUa. 

Mohamed Hossain Khan Midhut. Calcutta, 
Molony, B., l.c.s. Cawnpv>T, 

Monohan, Francis John, i.c.s. SMlIong, 
Mookerjee, R. IST, Galcutia. 

Muhammad Shihli Romani, Shams- ul-Ulania 
Mania vie. Aligarh. 

Milker] ee, Harendra Krishna, m.a. Cahniita, 
Mukerjee, Sih RaraTan. TJttarpara. 

Mukerji, P. B., B.sc. Galciifta. 

Mukharji, Jotindra Rath, b.a. Calcuftfi. 
Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asu- 
tosh, M.A.yD,L., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E. Calcutta. 
Mukhopadhyaya, Panchanana. Calcutta. 
Mullick, Pramatha Rath. Calcidta. 

Raemwoollah, Mania vie, Deputy Magistrate. 
Bijnor. 

Rathan, R., i.O.s. Europe. 

Revill, H. R., i.c.s. Nami Tal. 

Rimmo, The Hon’ble Mr. John Duncan. 

Calcutta. \ 

Ryayaratna, Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesa 
Chandra, c. I. E. Benares, 

O’Brien, P. H., i.c.s. Europe. 

O’Connoii, Captain, W. F., R.a. GyanUe. 
O’Mally, L. S. S. JDarjeeling. 

Oldham, R. D., a.r.s.m., f.g.s, Europe. 
Ollenbach, A, J. Orissa. 

Omig, i^Ioung Hla. Calcutta. 


R.R, 

L.M. 

R.R. 

R.R. 

R. 

Ru 

R.R. 

R. 


L.M. 


Pande, Pandit Ramavatar, b.a., i.c.s. EardoL 
Pandia, Pandit Mohanlall Yishnulall, f.t.s., 

Panton, E, B. H., i.c.s. Sarnn. 

Parasnis, D.B. Satara. 

j Pargiter, The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 
Eden, b.a., i.c.s. Calcutta. 

Parsons, W. Calcutta, 

Peake, C. -W., M.A., Bengal Education Service. 
Jalpaiguri. 

Pedler, The Hon. Sir Alexander, c.i.e., p.r.s,, 
Kt., Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 
Calcutta. 

Pennell, Auhray Pei*cival, b.a., Barrister-at- 
Law. 



Bate of Election. 

1881 Aug. 25. 

1877 Aug. 1. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

1904 June 1. 
1904 Mar. 4. 
1889 Mai*. 6. 

1889 Mar. 6. 


1880 April 7. 
1895 Aug. 29. 

1901 June 5. 
1900 April 4. 
1898 Aug. 3. ■ 
1905. Jan. 4. 
1904 Mar. 4. 
1890 Mar. 6. 


E, 

F.E 

E. 

E. 

N.E. 

A. 

N.E 


N.E 

i 

; N.E. 

A. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

P.M. 

E. 


Percival, Hugh Melvile, m.a., Bengal Eduoatif>n 

Serviee. (JahuUa. 

Petei-s, Lieut.-Colonel C. T., m.b. ims 

Bomhay, 

Phillott, Lieut -Col 1). (1., 2:h%] Gtiviilvy 
SeeretaiT Bouk] of Ga/rutfn 

Pilgrim, G. Ell(m;]c. (Udmltif. 

Piin, Arthur W., i.c.H. Jhaim, 

Prain, Lieut.-Col. David, m.a., m.b., IxL.i)., i.m.s 
S uperintendent, R,ojal Botanic Garden, 
Jiurope, 

■Prasad, Haiiuman, Eaes and Zeiuindar. 

Uhmiar, 


li.L, 


1887 May 4. ■ B . 


1905 May 3. 
1884 Mai‘. 5. 

1903 Mar. 4. 

1900 April 4. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

1901 Dec. 4. 
1889 June 5. 
1903 July 1. 

1896 Aug. 27 
1905 Mar. 1. 

1899 June 7. 
1898 Mar. 2. 

1897 Nov. 3. 

1902 Peb. 5. 

1900 Dee. 5. 
1893 Jan. 11. 
1902 Peb. 5. 
1905 Jan 4. 

1901 Aug. 29. 


N.E. 

E. 

N.E. 

E. 

A. 

E. 

N.E. 

E. 


A. 

E. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

E. 

R. 

N.R. 

iL.M. 

N.R 

R. 

b; 


Bengal .Bduea 
(Lond. and 


-Eai. Bipma Cliandra, n.r,. Mymensmqh 
Bai Cliuudliei'y, Jutiiidru N^<itli, m.a. 
Ba/rnagar. 

Eai, Lala Lajpat. Lahore. 

Raleigh, T. Europe. 

Ram, 8ita, M..a. Maradahad. 

Rankin, J. T., i.c.s, Duku. 

Rapson, E. J, Europe. 

Chandra, n.so 
tion Service. Cidmtla. 

Ray, Prasaima Kumar, n.so. 

Edin.), Beii^gal Education Service. Gahntta. 
.Richardson, Th,,ma.s William, i.c.s. Bavkipar. 
I -Eisley, Ihe Hon. Mr. Herbert Hope, h.a., 
c.i.i?., r,c.,s. Oalcntta. ^ 

Rogers Charles Gilbert, r.L.s., f.o.u., Indian 
Jorest Department. Port Blair. 

Rogera, Major Leonard, m.d. n.so., m.b o p 
P.B.C.S., r.M.s. Cahutta. 

Rose, H. A., i.o.s. Europe. 

Ross, E. Denjaon, ph.d. Calcutta. 

oy, Maliaiuja Girjanath.. Binagepur. 

Roy Mahai-aja Jagadindra Nath, Bahadur. 
balcutta. 


^ I.c.s. JBlnrope. 


Samma/n, PCGrbcrt Predorick, 

Saniel, S, 0, Galmtta, 

Sarkar, Chandra Kumar. Kowkamk. 
barkar, Jadu Nath. Banhipore, 

Saundei’s, C. Ocdcutta, 

Schulten, Dr. C. OalcuUa, 

Schwaiger, Irm^e George. Delhi. 
bcindja. His Highness the Maharaja. Gtvalio^-. 
ben, A. 0., i.o.s. RajsMyee. 
gfiii, Snfctunar. Galmtta. 

Sen, Upendranath. Calcutta. ' 



XI 


■ hate of Biection. 


1885 April 1. 

R. S€ 

1897 Dec. 1. 

R. S< 

1905 May 3. li 

i.R SI 

1904 Jan. ,6. l!* 

h 

i . R. S 

1900 Mar. 7. 

R. Si 

1885 Eeh. 4. 

R. S 

1902 Dec. 3. 1 

1902 Mar. 5. , 

\hR. S 
R. S 

1903 April l. 'i 

A. S 

1900 Itlay 2. | ^ 
1899 May 3. j . 

R. ■ te 
hLR. ^ 

1903 Aug. 26. 

N.R. 8 

1904 Apiil 6. 

R. ? 

1904 June 1. 

R. U 

1893 Mar. 1. 

R.R. ^ 

1902 Sep. *24. 

R. J 

1895 Aug. 29. 

R. 

1892 Mar. 2. | 

L.M. 

1889 Aug. 29. j 

N.R, ! 

1892 Aug. 3. 

R.R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

ALR. 

1894 Eeh. 7. 

N.R. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

R. 

1904 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1894 July 4. 

N.R. 

1897 Jan. 6. 

‘ R. 

1872 Aug. 5. 

N.R. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

R. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

A- 

1904 Sept. 28 

. N.R, 

1898 April 6. 

N.R, 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R.I 

1891 Aug. 27 

'. N.R. 

1904 June 1. 

R. 

1899 Aug. 3( 

). R. 

1900 Aug. 2! 

1 P.M. 

1904 July 6 

. N.R. 

•, 1904 Jan. 6 

. N.R. 


gesa Chandra- 
iliastri, Mahamj 
Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

,ad. Mirza.^m\ 


Calcutta. 


Fucli- 


iiastri, xxariiarain- Delhi. 
liastri, Rajendra Chandra, m.a (,alcHfhi. 
haun, Montague Churchill, hio-ojir. 
ilira«*er, Adolphe. Ceil cuff a. 

Gh^. . 

Simpson, J. Hope, i.e.s. Allaliahud. 
hmpson, Maurice George, akutta. 

hinpson, Hohert Rowell, ^ 

^ingh, Maharaja Kumara birdar Bharat, 

1 . 0 . s. Ghazipur. 

^ingh. Kumar Birendra Chandra. 

^insh. Lachmi Kai-ayan, m.a., b.l. Cahidta. 
^in'o-h. The Hon. Raja Ooday Pratab. Buiga. 
5mgh, H.H. The Maharaja Prabhu haram, 

Bahadur. Benares. . d^o+otv 

Singh, H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Piatap 

Narain. Ajodhya, Oudh. _ 

Singh H.H. The Hon. Maharaja KaniesU- 

‘ wara, Bahadur. Darbhanga. 

5ingh, H.H. Raja VishM-a Nath, Bahadur, 

Chief of Chhatarpni-. 

Singha, Chandi-a Narayan taJeutta. 

Singha Kumar Kamlananda. ^nnagai 
Sinha, Kiimvar Kushal Pal, .m.a 
P.O., Agra District. 

Sircar, Amrita Lai, f.c.S. (MentUi. 

Skrefsrnd, The Revd. Laurentms 

Eampore Hant.^ 

Sorahjee, Cornelia. Qalcntta. 

Spooner, D. Brainerd. J?«row?. 

Stapleton, H. E., B.A., b.sc GalcuUa. 

Stark, Hexbert A., b.a. Cuttack. 

Stebbing, E. P. Dehra Dun. 

Stein, M. A., PH.n. Peshmear. 

Stephen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, H.L. Lal- 

Stjhm, St. John, B.A., 1L.B. Bam-ister-at- 
Law. Oaletdta. 

Stephenson, Captain John, i.m.s. Europe. 

S Wfeild, C. A. C ., I.C.S. Bahraich. 

I Stuart, Louis, l.C.s. Oral. 


NarM 


Olavi. . 
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Date of Election; 


1868 June 3. 

E. 

1898 April 6. 

R. 

1904 July 6. 

N.R. 

1906 July 5. 

R. 

1893 Aug. 31. 

N.R. 

1878 June 5. 

N.R. 

1904 May 4. 

N.R. 

1875 June 2. 

N.R. 

1898 Nov. 2. 

R. 

1847 June 2. 

L.M. 

1891 Aug. 27. 

N.R. 

1904 June 1. 

R. 

1861 June 5. 

L.M. 

1905 Jau. 4. 

N.R. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

N.R. 

1905 July 7. 

N.R. 

1893 May 3. 

N.R. 

1898 Feb. 2. 

R. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

A. 

1890 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

1902 May 7. 

R. 

1905 July 5. 

R. 

1902 June 4. 

R. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1894 Sept. 27. 

L.M. 

1902 Oct. 29. 

R. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

A. 

1900 Jau. 19. 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

A. 

1900 April 4. 

N.R. 

1865 May 3. 

A. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

R. 

1874 July 1. 

A. 


Tagore, Malia,ra,ja, Sir Joteiuira Moliiiii, Balui- 
dur, K.c.s.i. Calcutta, 

Tagore, Maharaja Coomar Sir Prodyat Coo- 
mai’, Kt. Calcutta. 

Talbot, Walter Staailey, i.c.s, Srinagar., 
Kashmr. 

Tarkabhusana, Pramatlia Nath. Galmtta. 
Tate, G. P. Quetta, 

Temple, Colonel Sir liicliard Oariiac, Bart.., 
LA. Port Blair, 

ThaiiaAvala, Px’amjee Jamasjee. Bombay. 
Thibaiit, Dr. G., Mnii* Central College. 
AUaliahad, 

Thornton, Edward, f.e.lb.a. .Calcutta, 
Tlmillier, Lient.-Genl. Sir Henry Edward 
Landor, Kt.^ o.s.L, F.R.S., B.A. Burope. 
Tlinrston, Edgar. Madras. 

Tipper, George Howlett, p. Cl. s. Calcutta, 
Trenilett, James Dyer, m.a., lc.s. (retired). 
Europe, 

Turner, Pi'ank. Dacca. 

Urwin, Captain J. J., m.b., luls. Calcutta, 
Yaidya, Jain, Jaipur- 

Yanja, Raja Ra-m Chandra^ Mayurhlianga, 
District Balasore, 

Yasu, Amrita Lai. Calcutta, 

Yanghan, Major J. C., LM.s., Europe. 

Yenis, Arthur, m.a., Principal, Sanskrit 
College. Benares, 

Yidyabhusana, Jogendi^a Nath Sen. 
Calcutta, 

Y idyabhusana, Raj endranath. Calcutta- 
Yidjrabhusana, Mahamahopadhyay Satis 
Chandra, M.A, Calcutta, 

Yogel, J. Ph., PH.i). Lahore, 

Y ost, Major William, i.m. s. Eu/rope, 
Yredenlmrg, E. Calcutta, 

Walker, Dr. T. L. Europe, 

Wallace, David Robb. Calcutta, 

Walsh, E. H., i.c.s. OJmmmx, 

Walsh, Lient-Col. John Henry Tnll, lm.s. 
Europe. 

Walton, Captain Herbert James, m.b., f.r.c.s., 
i.M.s. Bombay. 

Waterhouse, Major-General James. Europe. ' 
Watson, Edwin Roy, b.a. Calcutta, 

Watt, Sir George, Kt.., c.i.b. Europe, 


Xlll 


Date of Election 



1902 April 2. 

A. 

: Wheeler, H., i.c.s. Pluro^e. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

R. 

Wilson, James, c.s.i,, i.c.s. Galmtta. 

Wood, William Henry Arden, m.a., f.c.s,, 
F.E.a.s. Calcutta. 

1904 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

R. 

Woodman, H. C., i.C.s. Calcutta. 

1894 Aug. 30. 

R.R. 

Wright, Henry Kelson, b.a., i.c.s. Dmo. 
Wyness, James, c.E. Calcutta. 

1898 July 6. 

R. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

R. 

Young, Rev. A. Willifer, Calcutta, 


SPECIAL HOA^ORARY CEYTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Election* i 


1884 Jan. 15. 

i 

Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Pix>fessor in the University of 
Jena. 

1884 Jan. 15. 

Charles Meldrum, Esq., C.M.G., m.a., ll.d., f.r.a.s., 
P.R.S. Mauritius. 

1884 Jan. 15. 

Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of Comp. Philology. 
Oxford. 

1884 Jan. 15. 

Professor Emile Senart, Member of the Institute of 
France. Paris. 


Date of Kiectioa. 

1848 E^. 2. 

1879 June 4. 

1879 June 4, 
1879 June 4. 
1881 Dec. 7. 

1883 Feb. 7. 

1894 Mar, 7. 

1894 Mar. 7. 

1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1896 Feb. 5. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, e.c.s.i., O.B., m.d., d.c.l., 
LL.D., F.L.S., F.G.s., F.R.o.s., if.R.s. Berkshire. 
Dr.Albert Giinther, m.a., m.d., ph.d., f.z.s., f.e.s. 
Surrey. 

Dr. Jules Janssen. Paris. 

Professor P. Regnaud. Lyons. 

Lord Kelvin, G.c.v.o., D.c,D., ll.d., p.r.s.e., p.r.s. Qlm^ 
gow. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, Esq., dd.d., d.c.l., f.l.s., 
F.Z.S., p.B.s. Dorset 

Mahamahapadhjaya Chandra Karita Tarkaiankam. 
Calczitta. 

Professor Theodor Koeldeke. Stmssburg. 

Lord Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., 3).sc„ ll.d., ph.d., P3-a.s., 
F.E.S. Witham, Pssem. 

Lt.-Geiil- Sir Richard Stmchey, R.E., g.c.s.1., ll.d., 

P.E.G.S., F.O.S., P.L.S., F.B.S. . Loudou . 

Charles H. Tawney, Esq., m.a., g.i.e, Londo^i. 

Lord Lister, F.R.C.S., d.c.l,, m.d., ll.d., d.sc., f.e.s. 
London. 



XIY 


Date of Klection, 

1896ieb. 5. 

■: 1896 Feb, 5. 
1896 Feb. 5. 

1899 Feb. 1. 

1899 Deo. 6, 

1899 Dec. 6. 

1899 Dec. 6. 

1899 Dec. 6. 

1901 Mar. 6, 

1902 Fov. 5. 
1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2, 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 July 2. ; 


Sir Michael Foster, ic.c.B,, m.a., , M'.d., b.c.b., ll.d,, 
B.sc., F.L.S., F.R.s. Cambridge. 

Professor F. Kielliorn, ph.d., e.t.E. GdU ingen. 
Professor Charles Rockwell LariBiaD. Marmelnr.setts^ 
U.S.A. 

Dr. Augustus Fredeiick Rudolf Ife^rule, pu.I)., o.i.k. 
Oxford. 

Professor Edwin Rjiy Lankestei*, M.A., f.h.s, 

London. 

Sir Greorge King, K.o.i.fc)., .m.b., ll.d., f.l.s., f.E.s. 
London. 

Professor Edward Buiaiett Tjlor, b.c.l., ll. d., f.r.s, 
Oxford. 

Professor Edward Suess, r.H.i)., For. Mem. b.s. 
Viemia. ■ ' ' 

PiDfessor d. W. Judd, C.B., itL.B., F.H.S. London. 
Monsieur R. Zeiller. Farir. 

Professor Heinrich Kem. Leiden. 

Professor Rauikrislnia Gopal Bliandarkar, o.i.e. 

Fooua. ■ ‘ 

Professor M, J. DeGoeje. Leiden. 

Professoi* Igiiaz (xoldziher, Budapest. 

Sir Charles Lja lb ic.o.s.i. London. 

Sir Willi^lIuRan fii.d., (Tu}).) lo. n., sc.r), (Dabl. ) 

F.C.S., F.i.e. 

Dr. („{eoi*ge Abraham (Iriei'son, rti.n., c.i.v.., t.o.s. 
London. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Date obEleetion. 

1874 April 1, 

1875 Dec. 1. 
1875 Dec. 1. 
1882 June 7. 

1884 Aug. 6. 

1885 Dec. 2. 

1886 Dec. 1. 
1892 April 6. 
1892 Dec. 7. 
1899 April 5. 
1899 April 5. 
1899 Rov. 1. 
1902 June 4. 


The Revd. E. Lafont, c.i.e., s..). Calcutta. 

The Revd. J. D. Bate, m.r.a.s. Kent. 

Mania vie Abdul Hai. Calcutta. 

Herbert, Giles, Esq. Kurope. 

F. Moore, Esq., f.l.s, Surrey. 

Dr. A. Fiilirer, Europe. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, c.i.e. Calcutta. 
Pandit Satya Yrata Samasrami. Calcutta. 
Professor P. J. Briihl. Szhpur. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal. Calcutta. 
Pandit Visnu Prasad Raj Bhandari. Nepal. 

The Revd. E. Francotte, s.j. Calcutta. 

The Revd. A. H. Francke. .Lc7o 


XV 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEX ABSENT FROM' 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPMLiRDS* 

* Etde 40. — After the lapse of three years from the date, of a 
member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the 
interval have been I’eceived by the Society, his name shall be re- 
moved from the List of Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next Mem- 
ber List of the Society under the opemtion of the above Rule: — 

Womes Chimder Bonnerjee, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Frank Finn, Esq., B.A., P.z.s. 

Dr. T. L. Walker. 

Major-General James Waterhouse. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1904. 

By Retir'eaient. 

Edward Charleys Stewart Baker, Esq. 

J. Bathgate, Esq, 

Major A. H, Bingley, i.a. 

Major E. Harold Brown, M.O., 

Dr. Arnold Caddy. 

Francis Joseph Ede, Esq., c.e,, a.m.i.c.k., f.g.s. 

Captain Stuart Godfrey, I.A. 

R. 0. Lees, Esq. 

Charles Richardson Marxiott, Esq., i.e.s. 

William Stevenson Meyer, Esq., U'.s. 

Rai Lukshmi Banker Misra, Bahadur. 

L. F. Morshead, Esq., i.e.s. 

John Nicoll, Esq. 

Dr. Frederic H. NorvilL 
Birendra Chandra Sen, Esq., i c.s. 

A. Tochei’, Esq. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice John George Woodroffe. 

Lieut.-CoL H. F. S. Ramsden, I.A. 

By Death. 

Orddnary Mernherfi. 

Dr. William Thomas Blanford, ll.o., (Life ^lember.) 

Ra ja Jaykiishna Das, Bahadur. 

H.‘W. Peal, Esq., F.E.s. 

Honorary Memher. 

Dr. William Thomas Blanford, ll.u., f.r.s. 
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By Eemoval. 

Under Bide 9. 

J. deGrej Downing, Esq. 

Pandit JJ^^avakanta Kaviblixisana. 

Uiider Buie 38. 

Robert Greenliill Black, Esq, 

Babii Jaladlii CImndra Maker jee. 

Babn Ramani Molion Mnllick. 

U^ider Buie 40. 

Edwin Max Konstam, Esq, 

Michael Francis O’Dwyer, Esq., B.A., i.C.S. 
Alfred Fredrick Steinberg, Esq., i.o.s. 


[appendix.] 


ABSTRACT STATEMENTS 
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OF THE 
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XVlIl 


STATEMENT 
Asiatic Society 


1905. 


Dr. 




To Establishment. 









Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As.. P. 

Salaries ... 


... 

3,810 12 

6 




€ommission 

... 

... 

, 456 12 

6 




Pension ... 

... 


204 0 

0 









' 4,471 

9 

,0 



To Contingencies. 






Stationery ... 

... 

... ... 

67 S 

6 




Taxes 

... 

' ... 

884 4 

0 




Postage 



538 13 

0 




Freight 

... 

... 

160 0 

6 




Meeting ... 

... 


122 14 

9 




Auditor’s fee 



100 0 

0 




Electric Fans and Lights 

■ ... ... ■ 

228 5 

0 




Insurance fee 



312 8 

0 




Petty repairs 

... 


26 6 

6 




Building ... 

... 


1,265 0 

0 




Miscellaneous 

... 


528 12 

0 









4,234 

:3 

3 


To Library and Collections. 





Books 


•*< ... 

2,232 9 

4 




Binding 


... ... 

1,207 10 

0 




Catalogue ... 


... 

177 0 

0 




Picture Frame, including other expenditure ... 

3,813 2 

6 




Furniture ... 

... ■ 

; .. ... . 

319 11 

6 






' 



7,250 

.. 1 

4 



To Publications. 






Journal, Part I. 


■ ... ■ .. . 

1,791 13 

0 




Do. „ TI. 

... 


1,549 1 

6 




Do. „ III. 


... . ... 

590 10 

3 




Proceedings 

... 

... ■ 

422 10 

0 




Journal, Proceedings, and Memoirs - 

1,377 14 

6 






.. .. 


— 

..5,732 

1 

. 3 , 

To printing charges of 

Circulars, Receipt 






Forms, &c. 

... 




286 11: 

.9 

„ Personal Account (Writes offi and miscella- 






neons) 

... 

..... 



:765 


9 . 


To Extraordinary Expenditure. 





Royal Society’s Scientific Catalogue 



1,597 15 

O'. 



Balance 



1,93,143 

1 

9 


Tot At, Es. 


2,17,481 4 1 


. XIX 


No. 1. 

of B&ngal. 1905. 


Cr. 

Bs. As/P. . Es. As. P, 
By Balance from last report ... ' 1,92,9S0 7 ' 5 


By Cash Eeceipts. 


Publications sold for cash 
Interest on Investments 
Rent of room on the Society’s ground fioor ... 
Allowance from Government of Bengal for the 
Publication of Anthropological and Cognate 
sobjeets... 

Allowance from Government of Bastern Ben- 
gal and Assam 
Miscellaneous ... 


933 4 11 
6,891 8 Q 
550 0 : 0 


2,000 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

422 4 0 


11,797' 10 0 


By Extbaoedinaey Receipts. 


Subscriptions to 

Royal Society's Scientific 



Oatfilogue 

By Personal Account. 


1,481 5 1 

Admission fees 

1,200 0 

0 


Subscriptions 

... ... ... 9,240 0 

0 


Sales on credit 

809 12 

0 ■ 


Miscellaneous 

... ^ ■ .... ... „ 13 10. 

9 ' 

11,263 6 9 


Total R8. \'. '2,17,481 ,4, ,T 


AsTJTOSH MCKHOPADHYAy, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of BengaL 
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STATEMENT 
1905. Oriental Publieation Fund in Aoot. 


Dr. 

To Cash Exe»,knditubb. 


1{,8. As. P. Bs. As. P«. 


Salaries 

Oomuiission on collections 
Editing charges 
Postage 
Freight ... 

Printing charges 
Stationery 
Contingencies 

To Personal Account (Writes off and Miscella- 
neous) 

Balance 

Tot A 14 Rs. 


1,654 5 
52 10 
6449 8 
318 13 
32 5 
^,081 2 
28 0 
419 8 


15436 0 8 


44 34 
3,174 9 


18,955 8 0* 


STATEMENT 
1905. Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Acct. 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenbituee. 


Salaries 

Travelling charges 
Printing ... 

Postage 
Contingencies 
Purchase of Manuscripts 


Balance 


Bs. As. P. 

1,184 0 0 
320 15 0 
2,045 12 0 
103 a 0 
12 8 0 
6,000 0 0 


Ks. As. P. 


8,666 14 0 
3,120 2 5 


TOTAFi Bs. 


11,787 0 5 


XXI 


No. 2. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1905. 




Cr. 

Bs, , As. P. Bs. As. P, 
By Balance from lasfc Keporfc ... ... ... 5,097 i 3 

By Gash Ebceipts. * 

Oovernment Allowance ... ... 9,000 0 0 

Publications sold for cash ... 822 9 9 

Advances recovered ... ... 90 14 0 

Loan from Asiatic Society of Bengal ... 2,000 0 0 

11^913 7 9 

By Personal Account. 

Sales on credit ... ... ... 1,944 15 0 

Total Es. ... 18,955 S 0 


Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 



No. 3. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1905. 



Cp. 


Rb. As. P. ' Bs. As. ■ P. 
By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 3,578 0 5 

By Cash Receipts. 

■Government Allowance ... ... 3,200 0 0 

Do. Do. special ... ... 5,000 0 0 

Fnblications sold for cash ... ... 5 0 0 

— _ .8,205; 0,,0 

By Personal Account. 

Bales on credit ... ... ^ 0 0 

Total Rs. ... 11,787 0 5 

Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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STATEMENT 

1905. Arabic and Persian MSB. Fund in 


Dp. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Bs. As. F. Bs, As. ..P... 

1,885 i 0 
6,268 4 0 
17 14 6 
64 15 0 
13 12 6 
666 9 0 

' 8,906 ,8 9 

... 4,459 0 0 


Total Ks. ... 13,365 8 9 


STATEMENT 
1905. Bardie Chronicles MSS. Fund in 


Dr. 

. Rs. As, P. , ,Rs« As. P. 
To. Balance. ... ... ... ... 2,400 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 2,400 0 0 


Salaries ... 

Purchase of Manuscripts 
Stationery 
Contingencies 
Postage ... 

Travelling charges 

Balance 


xxin 


No. 4. . 

doGt. with the Asiatic Soc- of Bengal. 1905. 


Cr. 

Eg. Ab. P. Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Beport ... ... 6,866 8 9 

By Cash Eeceipts. 

Government Allowance ... ... ... 7,000 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 18,865 g 6 


AsuTOSH Mukhopabhyay, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 6. 

Acot. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1905. 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
Government Allowance ... ... .»* 2,400 0 0 

Total Rs. ... 2,400 0 0» 

Asutosh Mckhopadhyay, 

Honorary Treasurer. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


XXIV 


1905. 


STATEMENT 

Personal 


Dr. 


I’o Balance from last Report 


Es. As. P, Hs. . As. P. 
... ■ 4.96S 0 10 


To Cash Expenditure. 

Advances for puroliase of Manuscripts, (fee. ... 

To Asiatic Society ... ... ... 11,263 6 9 

,, Oriental Publication Fund ... ... 1,944 16 0 

„ Sanskrit Manuscript Pnnd ... ... 4 0 0 


6,651 8 9 


13,212 5 9 


Totad Rs. 


23,726 16 4 


XXY 


No. 6. 
J.ccoimi> 


Cr. 


By Oasli KeceiptK 

Asiatic Society _ , 

, Oriental Publication Faiid 


By Balance. 


Members 
Subscribers 
Employes 
Oriental Publi- 
cation Fond 
Miscellaneous 


1905 . 


Hb. As. P. Es. As. P. 

13,783 14 9 

765 8 9 
44 14 0 

810 6 9 


Due to tbe 1 
Society. I 

Due by the 
Society. 

Es. 

As, 

P. 

Ks. 

As 

P. 

7,153 

7 

9 

202 

5 

5 

19 

8 

0 


... 

... 

30 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 


... 


4it6 

12 

6 

184 

13 


9,619 

1 12 

3 

487 

2 

5 


9,132 9 10 


Total Es. 


23,726 15 4 


ASOTOSH Mukhoiaobvay, 

Honorary Treaewer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


1905. 


XXVI 


STATEMENT 

Invest- 


or. 

Valiio. Cost),. 

Bs, As. P. Bs. As. P, 

To Balance from lasfc B.eporfc ... 1,98,300 0 0 1,97,958 3 2^ 

„ Cash ... ... ... .. 6 3 6 

Total Rs. ...1,98,300 0 0 1,97,964 6 B 


Funds. 

Permanent, 

Temtorary. 

Total Cost. 

Value. 

Cost. 

; Value. i 

1 i 

L 1 

Cost, 


Bs. 1 

A 

p. 


A. 

p. 

Ks, 

lA 

p 


A. 

P. 

Es. 1 

A. 


Asiatic Society 


0 

0 

1,49.343! 

6 

8 

46,100 

0 

0 

i 46,293' 

0 

6 

1,94,686 

13 

1 1 

Trust Fimd 

1,400 

ol 

0 

1,389 

6 

0 


... 





1,389 

6 

o- 


l,51,20o' 

0 

0 

1,r)0,>'81 

n 

8 

45,100 

0 

0 

45,293 

6 

r> 

1,9,5,976 

3 

1 


STATEMENT 

1905. Trust 


Dr. 

Es. As. P. 

To Pension ... ... ... ... 48 0 0 

Balance ... ... 1,456 11 10- 


Total Bs. 


1,604 11 la 





No. 7 

ment. 


XXYll - 


190S.. 


Cr. 

Value. . Cost. 

Bs, As. P.' Ks. As. P, '■ 

By Cash ... ... ... 2,000 0 0 1,988 3 7 

„ Balance ... ... ... 1,96,300 0 0 1,95,976 3 1 

Total Bs. ... 1,98,300 0 0 1,97,964 6 a 


Asutosh Mokhopadhyay, 

honorary Treasurer 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


No. 8. 

Fund. ^1905.^ 


Cr. 

By Balance from last Report 
„ Interest on investment 

Total Rs. ... 1,504 11 10 

■ ASUTOSP MnKHOPABHYAY, 

. Momrary Treasurer.^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


Rs. As. P. 

1,455 II 10 
49 0 O’ 




xxvm 

1905. 

STATEMENT 

Cash 

Dr. 









Es. As. P. 

To Balance from last Report 




6,614 9 8 

Rkceipts. 






Es. 

As. 

P. 


To Asiatic Society 

13,278 

5 

11 


„ Oriential Publication Fund 

11,913 

7 

9 


„ Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 

8,205 

0 

0 


„ Arabic and Persian Manuscript Fund 

7,000 

0 

0 


„ Bardic Chronicles Manuscript Fund 

2,490 

0 

0 


„ Personal Account ... 

13,783 

14 

9 


„ Investment 

1,988 

3 

7 


„ Trust Fund 

49 

0 

0 


- 



— 

68,618 0 0 

Totai. Rs. 




66,132 9 8 


1905. 

STATEMENT 

Balance 


Dr. 

Es. As. P. Es, As. P. 

To Cash ... 

.... ... 2,644 12 10 

„ Personal Account .. 

9,132 9 10 

„ Investment 

... 1,96,976 3 1 
2,07,753 9 9 


Government Pro. Note at Bank of Bengal’s 
Safe Custody Account Caskier’s Security 
Deposit Rs. 500 


Total Rs. ... 2,07,763 9 9 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet and the appended detailed 
Accounts with the Books and vouchers presented to ns, and certify that it is 
in accordance therewith, correctly setting forth the position of the Society as 
at the 31st December, 1905, 

Calcutta, Miugens, King atsd Simson, 

loth February, 1906. Chartered Aecou 7 itants. 


XXIX 


No 9. 

Aecoujit. 1905. 


Cr. 


Expenbitctre. 


By Asiatic Society 
5 , Oriental Publication Fund 
5 , Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 
„ Arabic and Persian Manuscript Fund 
„ Personal Account ... 

,j Investment ... ... 

Trust Fund ... 


Hs. As. P. 
23,572 9 7 
15,736 0 3 
8,666 14 0 
8,906 8 9 
5,551 8 9 
6 3 6 
48 0 0 


Bs«, As. P. 


62,487 12 10 


Balance 


2,644 12 10 


Total Bs. ... 65,132 9 8 


Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, 

Honorary Treastirerg 

Asiatic Society of Bengal* 


No. 10. 

Sheet. 1905. 


Cr. 

Es. As. P. Es. As. P. 
1,93,143 1 9 

3,174 9 9 
3,120 2 5 
4,439 0 0 
2,400 0 0 
1,456 11 10 

2,07,753 9 9 


ToTAt Es. ... 2,07.753 9 9 


Astjtosh Mokhopadhvay, 

Honorary Treasurer ^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal* 


By Asiatic Society 
„ Oriental Publication Fund 
„ Sanskrit Manuscript Fund ... 

„ Arabic and Persian Manuscript Fund 
„ Bardic Chronicles Manuscript Fund 
„ Trust Fund ... ... 
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"4. Supplementary Notes on the Bengal poet Bhoytka and on , the 
Sena Kings.’— By Moj^^mohan Ohakeataeti, M.A., B.L., 
M.B.A.S. ' 

L Bhoyiea. 

Tlie Favanadutam was certainly known to Sridkara-dSsa, as 
. lie quotes its verse 104 and tke first kalf of 
101 in his antliology, the.^i^^A 
tholosistSridhara- ham-dmii:a, under the name Dhoyika. 
dasa. The verse 104, as quoted in the MSS.,^ 

nearly agrees with the printed text 

(J.A.S.B. 1905, p. 68), the only variants being for in line 

1, for wsfR- in line 3, and for in line 4. In 

the verse 101, the second half differs, hut whj it is not clear. 
It runs in the anthology as follows:-— 

fgsPTTt^w 

f^?iT>r§: -et^^ n ii m. I 82 b. 

^^TgfqrsrWT?:, V. 29. 2. 

The Paru/iadi? to iit must, therefore, be earlier than Shka 1127 
Phalguna, or 1206 a.d., in which year this anthology was 

completed. 

Very little is known about the works of Dhoylka. So I give 
in the appendix 18 more verses quoted in 
s?Aa of tlie Sukti-karn-amrta, one quoted in Jal- 

^ * hana’s Suhhasita-miiktd.talid and one 

quoted in the &Ir%adAara-paddAat/, in all 20 verses. 

Jayadeva in his 4th verse calls Bhoyl kavi-ksmd-patih as 
or one having good memory. According to the com- 
mentators, this means that he Avas not original, probably alluding 
to his fondness for imitation as shown, e,g.^ in the Favanadutam. 
The epithet BrutidJiara is, however, used in the verse of Dhoylka 
quoted above. 

II, The Sena Kings,' 

Further materials for the ascertainment of tlie Laksmanasena 
_ j 4 . . Samvat are to he found in the ‘'Notices of 

Tft ^ Sanskrit MSS. in the Durbar Library, 

Nepal, edited by oui’ Philological Secretary, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad S'astri, which has just 


1 Uccdvaca-pruvahah, vrim'iilvu-sdnta-vtcih, ofch verse (v. 61.5), fol. 

1955 

2 Dr. Bhandarkar’s Bteporfc on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 1897, 
*p. xxvi. 
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come to my hands. Some 57 MSS. contain colophons dated in La. 
Sa. ranging from the yeai’ 91 (in the MS. No. 400, p. 15) to the 
year 558 (in No. 1076-7.S, p. 41). In most the dates are in figures, 
with the abbreviated symbols La. Sa. In only four MSS. word^s like 
the following have been used:— ^ (MS. 787 

p. 22), ^m^(MS. 1577 w,p. 33), amwni’lt’fN (MS. 1113 v, 
p. 35), and (MS. 13616, p. 51). The words JIW ‘ expired,' 

and fit a.re significant. 

Unfortunately, most of the dates given do not mention the 
tithis and the weekdays together, and are hence not verifiable. Of 
the few which do, in the following, the tithis come out correctly 
wdth the weekdays, if the La. Sa, be taken to have begun in 
A,D. 1119-20 (paka 1041-2) 

(i) The Mahahharata, sanU-^cmmi, Maithili characters 

(MS.1SV867, p.25). 

La. Sa. 412 Karttika-hiMa-sasthyam gurau = Thurs- 
day, the 27th October, A.i>. 1530 (the La, Sa. year 
being current), 

(ii) The Bhagaimta-daiama-shaiulha-tiha of fridhara-svami 

(MS. No. 934, p. 28), Maithili character. 

La. Sa. 472 KMiika hidi S ravau el'/ne =s: Sunday, the 
15th of October, a.d. 1591. 

(iii) The Tafjparyya-parmiddhik of U day ana, in Maithili 

character (MS. No. 1076 p. 31),* 

La^ Sa. 339, Bhadra mdi sasfJiya'm Tuesday, the 

15th of August, A.D. 1458. 

(iv) The KMtika-maliatmyam, in Bengali character (MS. 

No. 1077 p, 32), 

La. Sa. 447, SrQvanamdi 6, = Monday, the 

5th of August, A.D. 1566 (the La. Sa, year being 
current). . 

(v) The Devi-mdMtmya-ttka, in .Bengali character (MS, 

No. 1361 p. 51), 

Netr-ahdM-rnma-yuta-Laksmamsena-mrse BMdre knje 
Haripire Harz-vdsare drak or La, 5a. 3Y2, BMdra 
hi 12, Tuesday, the 15th of August, a.d. 1491 
(the year being current), 

(vi) The in Maithili character (MS. 

No. 1534 3F,p. 613), 

La. Sit. 392, Pausa vadi 3, fe?id/ie=: Wednesday, the 18tli 
of December, a d. 1510 (the year current, already 
calculated by Pi^ofessor Kielhorn, see note 4 to 
p. 19, Professor BendalFs Introduction). 

(vii) The Suryya-siddharifa hhosyam of Oandesvara, in 

Maithili character (MS. No. 1165, p. 133), 

La. Sa 392, Phdlgtim mdi 7, candre = Monday, the 23rd 
of February, A.d. 1511. 

(viii) The Bhdgavata, dasama-skandha, Maithili chaxmcter (MS. 
No. 358,p.l3).-: -' 

La. Sa. 397, Sakdhd&h 1399. 
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THe obIj coloplion giring tlia La. Sa. witli another era. Thej 
do not agree on the basis of S'aka 1041-2. It is possible that the 
figures have been wi’ongly read or copied. Then S aka 1399 = La. Sa. 
357, if the date fell in the months (Jaitm- Amina, 

These La. Sa. dates in the ‘‘Notices” tlms support- the 
conclnsioii that the Laksmanasena Samvat was an expired year 
(though the current was often used;, beginning in g'aka 1041- 
42, or A.D. 1119-20; and if there is any significance in the word 
Mate^ that it was adopted by the king Laksmanasena. 

The genitive does ® genitive in the king’s name, 

not necessarily though the year was^ of an era, I have 
signify regnal traced to an old period. In the Taxila 

y©ar. plate of Patika, the inscription begins 

An old example. 

ISamvatsa] raye athasatatimae 20 20 20 10 4 4 Mahamyasa, 
Mahamtasa [Ufo] gasa, (p. 75) ; 


Was there a Sena 
prince named Ke- 
savasena ? 


About which Biihler remarked : — “The year 78 is, of course, 
not that of the reign of Moga, but of the ei^a which he used.” 
{Bp. Ind. IV., p. 76). 

Fi'om this analogy it does not seem improbable that the Laks- 
manasena Samvat may be the ei^a of the founder of the Sena 
dynasty, though passing in the name of Laksmanasena. 

In the Sukti-harn-dmrta six verses are quoted under the 
name Srimat-KeSavase7iadeva^ and one verse 
under Furusottama’padan^m, along with 
one verse under BrhBalMasenadeva-pdda- 
nUm.^ and eleven verses under the name Sri- 
mal-Laksmanasenadeva (or simply Srt-L. or Sri-L.-sena without 
Deva).^ Were, therefore, a prince by name Kesavasenadeva in the 
Sena dynasty, and another prince named Purusottama ? I^adSnam 
may mean a prince in the ancestral line, probably deceased. Prin- 
sep read in the Bakarganj plate the name Kesavasena, as a son of 
Laksmanasena, though this is now said to be a misreading of Vis- 
varupasena. In its traditionary list of Bengal kings, the Ain-i- 
Akbari mentions one Kesu Sen, the second remove from Lachman 
Sen (Translation, IL 146). 

It is clear that from Vijaysena’s time downwards, the tracts 
of Gauda, Yanga, Suhma, and probably 
Radha, came to be under the sway of the 
Sena Idngs. An inscription of Vijayasena 


The extent of the 
Sena Kingdom. 


^ In the S'drngadhara-^Paddhafi, one verse (No. 763) is qnoted under 
Ballalasena and one verse (No, 923) under Laksmanasena. In Jibananda VidyS- 
sagaPs anthology, Kdvya^samgrahaf under the heading Padya-samgrahah, four 
verses are cited, two being questions of Laksmanasena and the other two 
the reply of his father Ballalasen a. 

In the Adhhuta^sdgara under the heading Sapt’arsmdm-adbkufdni I find 
the following important passage : — Bhvja-vasu^dam 1081 rnita mlce^ grimad- 

Balldlasena-mjy-ddau-vars-eha’^nsthi-munir^vmihito^viiesdydm (India Govt 

MS.jfol. 62a. Was then 'saka 1081 (A.D. 1169-60) the first year of Ballala- 
sena’s reign ? The same MS. (fol. 28b) also refers to “ 1090 saifea” under 
the heading Brhas^ater^ad’b'hut-avartdfy. — M.M.O. 12-3-1906. 
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was found at Deopara, whicli is in Goda,giri Tlurna, District 
Bajsalii. This is in the Varendra trac;t, of which Gaiida was the 
capital In the Bana-sagara and the Adbhda-sagara, Balla- 
lasena has been described as the king of Gauda. Similarly Lakf- 
manasena has been described in the Pamnadufam as the king of 
G’auda. In the same poem his capital Vyj(XA/a.ptm^ identifiable with 
K’udxah, is located in Suhma. It was to Vanga Lak^manasena 
retired on the sack of hTudiah by Musalmans ; and there his 
descendants were ruling in the time of Minliaj-as-Siraj. It 
is not unlikely that the Eadha, which lay so close to STudiah, would 
have fallen under the sway of the Sena kings. Consequently in 
the time of Ballalasena and Lak^manasena the greater part of 
modern Bengal had fallen under one overloidship ; and from the 
wide prevalence of the Laksmanasena Saih vat in Mithila, 
one may as well ask if Tirhnt did not acknowledge his 
sovereignty. 

Both Ballalasena and Laksmanasena liberally encouraged 
Sanskrit learning. A number of reputed 
Sanskrit liter a- Sanskxut poets and writers flourished dur- 

the^Sena rale^^ their reigns, one of whom., Jayadeva, 

attained an Indian repxitation. The reign 
of Laksmanasena may not inaptly be called the ‘ Augustan ’ 
period of Sanskrit learning in Bengal. This subject is interesting 
enough, to be reserved for another article. 


APPENDIX 

Additional verses of JDhoytha, 

(a) Suhii-haTn-ci'inrta. 

(i) 

ii foi. 

•^?:5Rrr!, or n. so. 5. 

(ii) <grrcgrr 

snen®<!rai^^t i 

eT^ajfiT % tr^ ftiJTftr 


i ’s from a MS. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (A) 

checked Tby a MS. of the Sanskrit College (S ) and a MS. of the Serampoye 
College (Sr.). The folio pagingg are from the MS, A, 
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f Tl%rtr%! fknf<T II foi. 59a. 

II. 34. 2. 

(iii) 

^I’sl 9i«r fwffl 5r^T I 

%RTt^ OT^T cT^ 

^^frt^tvrgfcr ftw f^^”NirT^n! ii foi. 59a. 

ib., ih., II. 34. 3. 

(iv) gicrraif 

^aiint: f%i'T5:wr i 
’Efi fa^rfj^KTm^ret! 

Ntgiiti cTiir ’f %snfiT '5*1! || foi. 59b, 

*6., il. 35. 4. 

^5»D5T fw*^: I 

sqq^psfsrri 5(^! 5^^ 

Tjfcer: I M. 666. 

zb., II- 51- 2. 

(vi) 15rT5I«5l^^«Tf^ 5®n^ 

Wi'? «nw5»n«f^sra- 

1fT*5ITOl! 5^: 5«?rf^ II foi. 705. 

^^., =53^^!, II. 58. 4. 

(vii) 5(wr*)f«* fi?^ ^nr iw ^ 

5»rcT^ ^ «t^ I 

#1^ 31^ viT3ii»frc 

*g 3TU t fatitf<f *9 ^i*fn^?:*stftRr! 8foi. 705. 
ib., ^• 

' S.. * S%, Sr. 8 «IT, Sr. m, S. 

* ’$t, Sr. ^ Sr, 
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(vni) snrt^ «icj[ f 

’*%?7f¥: II M. 12h. 

ih, fcifi??:T^«Tftqnfl:fq!, ii. 64. 4, 

(ix) sEf (cl*)^l= 

nT»ft 5^! I 

qqwsn #?raTrgfti ii foi. 77a. 

II. 77.2. 

(x) 

¥heH?f «r I 

5cf|q 

^gtsqfH JTVJWnT! II fol. 77a. 

*6., II. 78. 2. 

(xi) etrei^ Tft*r€r*r*«qT«^it: ^^rfasT^mi 

sHjn’arTfwrsr: i 

^Straqjfqfftlcn:* 

um: f^p^‘ ^n:r ii fol, 89a. 

ib., II, 107. 5. 

(xii) ft»q|fflia!i^q«!(ij*q«SRT^*rT^THfH^^ ^ssftftWT^ 

1 

aRqi ii foi. 

ihy II. 108. 4. 

(xiii) t^T^TT! 5rS9W»lf5leniigttW5«l*lfft3[I- 

* flr, s. »r, Sr. ® g«i, s. 3^, Sr- 

Sr. ® W- S aw, A. ’ JI&, Sr. 


* f^,' Sr. 
*^qt(%l»T!, A. 
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ih., II 135. 3. 

(xiT) ^ta% , [I03fe. 

‘^■ 

(XT) fgf«r KW ■gnf^’itig’^T: 

3j^Tfs sZJTfail^'Sf'? w^t 

I 1> foi. 124a. 

III. 13. 2. 

f*i^i 

ten: g1^?;fH5rTftt^filf^l= fol. 1326. 

III. 33. 3. 

(xYii) ^ 


trai-cs 2 - 1 - 

{ b ) Jalhana's StAhasita-muhtavali. 

6 ? ps ^, A . ■ 


> srP ? ’ srf ^, s . 

6 ■^, s . Sr. 
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Quoted in tiie Sahitya^darpana witliout tlie autlior’s name 
(8tli ^ariccheda^ verse 15), 

(c) Sarngadham-^paddhati, 

(ix) 

?;fiT ?J[# W3IT% ’Erf? I 
^ w ?f? a'«nraraT? w 
m %■% ^ f^siircff gsar ii li 

Peterson’s Edition, No, 1161, p. 189. Ascrilbed toUinapati- 
dhn>miiathe8l^ 


March, 1906. 


Tlie Monthly Grenoral Meeting of the Society was lieM on, 
Wednesday, the 7th March, 1906, at 9-15 f.m, 

.' His Hoxoii Sir Axdeew Frasfir, k.c.s.l, President, . in the 
chair. 

ThC' following memhers were present : — 

, Lieiit.-CoL A. Alcock, ■C.le., F.a s., Br. K. Annan dale, Mr. 
I. H. Btirkill, Bah'ii Moninohan CliakimTarti, Mr. B. L. Cliaiidliuri, 
Mr. L. L. Permor, Rev. E. .Prancotte, s.j., Babii Amiilyacliaran 
Ghosh Vidyabhasharia, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. D. Hooper, Hon. Mr. 
A. C. Logan, Dr. M. M. Masoom, Hon. Mr. Justice Asiitosh Miikho- 
padhyaya, Lietit.-Col. D. C. Phiilott, 23rd Cav. P.P., Mr. G. B. PiL 
grim, Rai Rani Brahma Sanyal Bahadur, Pandit Yoge^a Chandra 
Sastri-Sankhyaratiia-Vedatirtha, Mahamahopadhjaya Satis Chan- 
dra Vidyabhasana, Mr. H. IS’elson- Wright, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Vmtfwsi — Babn R. D. Baiierji and Mr. A. H. Phillips. 

The iniiiiites of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty -five presentations were announced. 

It was announced that the Hon. Sir A. Pedler, Kt,, had ex- 
pressed a wdsh to withdraw from the Society. 

The President announced 

1. That the Council had appointed Lieiit.-CoL D. C. Phiilott, 
General Secretary t7ice Mr. J. Macfarlane, resigned. 

2. That Mr. Macfarlane and Mr. J. A. Chapman had been 
appointed Members of the Council. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the various Com- 
mittees for the present year. , 

B'inance and VisiHiig Committee, 

Di*. N. Annandale. 

Mr. 1. H. BurkilL 

Mr.'J. A. Chapman. 

Mr. V¥. K. Bods. 

Mr. A. Earle. 

Mr. T. H. Holland. ^ 

The Hob. Mr, elustice Asutosli Mukhopadhyaya 

Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. 

Dr. E. D, Ross. 

Mahamahopadhyaja Harapmsad Shastri, 
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Library Gommittee, 

Dr. N. Aiinandale. 

Mr. J. A. Cminingliani. 

Mr. Hari Natli De. 

Mr. Tj, L. Feraior. 

Mr. J. 'N, Das Gupta. 

Mr. H, H. Hajdeii. 

Mr. D. Hooper. 

Mr. 1\ H. D. LaTouclie. 

Mr. J, Macfarlane, 

Dr. H. H. Manu. 

Mr. C. W. McMimi. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Asiitosh Mukhopadliyaya. 
Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. 

Dr. E. D. Ross. 

Maliamaliopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

Mr. E. Thornton. 


Philological Committee, 

Bahii Aliiralidhar Banerji. 

Babii Monmohan Chakravarti. 

Mr. Hari Nath De. 

Mr. E. A. Gait. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosli Aliikhopadhyaya. 

Dr. E. D. Ross. 

Pandit Saty a Vi'ata Samasrami. 

Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Sankhyaratna-Vedatirtha. 

M ahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara. 

Dr. C, Thibant, 

Babu Nagendra Nath Tasn. 

Mr. A. Yenis.,-- ■ 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Yidyablmshana. 

The Right Hon’ble Baron Cnrzon of Kedleston, M.A., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., was ballotted for and elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber. 

Kumar Shyania Kumar Tagore, proposed by Mr. T. H. 
Holland, seconded by Mr. J. Macfarlane ; Mr. W. P. S. Milsted, 
proposed by Major L. Rogers, seconded by Mr. T. H. Holland; 
Babu Puran Chand Nahar, proposed by * Mr. Hari N atli De, 
seconded by Mr. J. Macfarlane ; Babu Mohini Mohan Mitra, pro- 
posed by Mr .Hari Nath De, seconded by Mr. J. Macfarlane; 
Mr. Phra Maha Chandima, proposed by Mr. Hari Nath De, 
seconded by Mr. J. Macfarlane ; and Mr. A. C. Woolner, proposed 
by Mr. J. Ph. Yogel, seconded by Dr. E. D. Ross ; were ballotted 
for and elected Ordinary Members. 
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Tlie follovvmg paper.s were read 

-I < nf the Gtirm Hill in the District of Gya, m 

1. An accoimt of ixtirp ^ ^ tik'kuxl B-vss Baneejl 

probable site of the Kuhhutapadagirc-By Rakhal UA.. 

i™” o' 

Journal and Proceedings. ' .r,- B -n., t'T AmnW- 



4 Litemhm in Smnjnl dnnni th. 6.«« nle. J 

’‘“SSfl^prira !■> “ “*>”1"“* 

JfiHnnd ami Prooeedtngs. ' ^ ir ■ i n-n T V B 

5 X,^i-sonsameSea-SnahescaugMatmdras.~Byr.^^ 

Aiykv MAXWELUiEHtOA. ^ _ 

^ ' r’ t’ l^^crMire Ust of the Sea-Snakes (Hydrophndp m the 
iJn C.rT.UK P. Wa.,. LM.8. ton^- 

' ‘ li 1 ii iht^ JSisiotoi Sooi ttcii y. 

Thi.. p4>i '^^' be published iu the Memoirs. _ 

I wLia MausonL a hitherto nndescribed species Jnm 
Burma —Bii CAmiN A. T. Gaue, l.Al.b. , . tt- „ p 

7 Oil a cnp-maA inscriptiou in the Ghianbi Valley. -By 

^Tbis wer will be publi.sbed in the Memoirs. 

9. iJudobaluchioriim, a uemspecies.-ByB.. K A..A.UAI.K. 



|»,iBRARY. 

Tlie following iie'w books liave been added to tlie Librai^y 

daring Febraarj, 1906. 

Aoriculture . — Imperkd l)eparf msfit of Agriculture, Amiiial Re- 
port. 1904-05, etc, GalcttMa, 1906, etc, 8°. 

Fresd. by the Impector-Qeneml of AgrieuUure in India, 

The Babar-Jha.’\!a. Tlie Babar-Xama, being the aotogfaphy of 
the Emperor Babar... written in Chaghatay Turkish; now 
reprodnced in facsimile from, a maiiiiseript belonging to 
the late Sir Salar Jang of Hyderabad, and edited... by 
S, Beveridge. London, 1905. 8®. . 

IL ,L W, Gibb Memorial, VoL L 

Presd, by the Tmstees. 
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o. The: Ilrngd Mill Imcriptions in the Bistriet of Gaga, — Bl 
Parmeshwar Datal. Communicated by the Fhihlogical Secretary, 

Tlie Grand Trank Hoad which passes throngh the soiifclierii 
parts o£ the District of Gaya (in Bengal) lias long heeii the most . 
freqaen ted highway in the district'; and before ' the .construction 
of the East Indian Eailway, it was' the chief route for traffic 
between Calcutta and Delhi. Travellers passing through this high 
road generally meet with bean tifiil sceneries of mountains covered 
with forest trees, and table-lands intersected by hill torrents rush- 
ing through overgrown jungle. About a mile and a half to the 
west of Madanpur (an important camping ground and Police out- 
post on this road) the scenery tow^ards .the south has always 
charmed the travellers and attracted their special attention. A 
group of hills is found cov^ered wdtli forest trees teeming with 
ruins of temples. One of these temples, standing on the western 
slope of a hill, is built entirely of stone and is still well pi’eserved. 
It is very large and attractive, and commands a wide view to the 
west and north for several miles. Travellers have often been 
tempted to leave their road and to proceed southward to take a 
nearer view of the temple. This is the “Umga Hill Temple,*’* 
which lias since long di’a wn the attention of archgeologists and of 
the admirers of natural sceneries. In the front of this temple, 
which faces the east, lies a large slab of stone containing a long 
Sanskrit inscription of 28 slokas giving a short narrative of the 
founder of the temple, Raja Bhairavendra and of his royal anee*s- 
tors. The inscription appears to have been noticed so far back as 
1847 A.D., by one Captain Kittoe, 6th Regiment, H.I., whose notes 
with a translation of the inscription, in Hindi, were published 
in the August and December numbers of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society for A.n. 1847, VoL XXXL In a.d. 1866, it was 
again noticed by one Mr. Peppe, wffiose notes, with a photo of the 
temple, were published in No. i of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society for 1866 a.d. I had occasion to see these ruins in 1898 
A.i>., and on receiving information from one Pandit Devadatta 
Migra of Purnadih, a village situated in the vicinity of these hills, 
of the existence of another long inscription in one of the rains on 
the top of the highest peak, I visited the spot twice. For a few 
years past (since the discovery of an image of Sri Ganrlgahkara 
in a cave on the top of it) this peak has been named “ Gauri- 
Pahkara Hill,’* The way leading to the top of the liili is very 
difficult and has become misle^ing by being intersected by 
numerous footpaths of the wood-cutters. After a long search for 
the second time, on 5th November, 1901, my labour was crowned 
with success, and the stone containing the inscription sought for, 
was found lying loose in the heaps of the ruins of a temple. Some 
facsimiles of it were taken by me at once, and with the help of the 
said Pandit Devadatta Mi era, who had accompanied me on this 
occasion, it was deciphered immediately. 

This inscription exists on a slab of stone about 22 inches 
long and 15 inches broad and is comprised of 15 lines containing 8 
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slokas. Tlae inscription begins with saltitatioiis to Siva and 
Parvati, in prose. Then follow the slokas. The first two Slokas 
give the names of the 12 ancestors of Raja Bliairavendra. The- 
third sings, in high terms, the praise of Bliairavendra himself. The 
fourth sloka mentions the fact of the temples of Unia, Mahepa, 
and Ganega, having been consecrated there by the Raja. The fifth 
contains the date of construction of the temples in astronomical 
symbols. After this is a small sentence, in prose, giving the year 
of construction of the temple in figures. Then follow three glokas 
quoted from some Puranas describing the merits of such pious 
deeds and the blessing secured by them. Then follows a small 
sentence invoking blessings to all. The inscription is dated 
Sarnvat 1500. The characters are modern Devanagari, with very 
.slight difference in some of the compound letters. The figure 5 iS' 
of a curious shape, thus VJH-*. There would have been perhaps 
some doubt when deciphering the date 1500 Sarnvat, were it not 
for the fact that a serial number exists at the end of every sloka, 
and the figure at the end of the fifth sloka is of this shape. The 
letters are generally i%th of an inch long. There is a crack in 
the stone in the left-hand side of the lower corner, and the writing, 
with the exception of a few words in the end of the last four lines, 
and a letter or two in the 3rd, 5tli, 6tli, 7tli, 9tb, and lltli lines,, 
is well preserved. The stone is perhaps even now lying loose 
near the heaps of the ruins, and on account of its compact ob- 
long shape is liable to be removed by villagers for domestic use. 
It would be very well to fix it in a ^iickha platform to be built 
near these ruins for the purpose. It would be also much helping 
the cause of archeology if the village staff in charge of Umga 
Mahal be requested to see that plants, etc., growing on the ruined 
temples, are rooted out from time to time. The images of the- 
gods, the consecration of whose temples is mentioned in this 
inscription, are still seen, some lying in or near the ruined 
temples, and others placed in a cavern on the top of the hill. 

This inscription being composed in simpler style gives a 
clearer expression of the facts stated in figurative, and in con- 
sequence somewhat ambiguous language in the larger inscription 
noticed by Captain Kittoe, and therefore seems to throw addi- 
tional light on the facts stated therein. 

In the bigger inscription, the founder of the family of 
Bliairavendra is named Durdama, which means ‘‘invincible” and 
the epithet Bbumipala (King) is attached to this name. As the 
names of the various successors of the king and with the word 
“ Paia,” such as Kumara Pala, LakSmana Pala, etc., Captain Kittoe 
was led to consider Bhumipala as the chief name and Durdama as 
an epithet. This newly-discovered inscription fully clears the 
doubt now, as the name Durdama is mentioned in it with a new 
epithet. The names of the kings given in these two inscriptions 
are justaposited below for comparison 
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Serial 

Ko. 

Names of kings given in tbe inscrip- 
tion noticed before by Cap- 
tain Kittoe. 

Names of kings given in the 
sm.'iller inscription now 
discovered. 

1 

Bburniplla ... ... 

Durdama. 

2 

Kumarapala 

Knmara. 

3 

Laksmanapala 

Laksmanapala. 

4 

Cbandrapal 

Candra. 

5 

Nayanapala 

Nayapala. 

6 

Sandliapala 

Sandhesa. 

7 

Abhaya DeA'a 

Abhaya Deva. 

8 

Malla Deva 

Mid In. 

9 

Kesi itaja 

Kesisvara. 

10 

Barasimha Deva* 

Narasimba* 

11 

Bhann Deva 

Bhanu. 

12 

Somes vara 

Soma. 

13 

Bbairaven dra 

1 BbairaA'a. 


* (Should be Narsimhadeva.”) 


It will be seen that the termination ]Ma ’’ has not been 
given in tlie names noted in the 2nd inscription except in Labs- 
manapala and Najapala. The name Najanapala of the 1st inscrip- 
tion is Nayapal in the 2nd inscription. Sandliapala of the 1st is 
SandlieSa in the 2nd. KeshraJ is Ke sis vara. It also becomes 
clear that the name Bnrasimha read by Captain Kittoe is actually 
Karasimlia. 

In the last para, of his note on the larger inscription, Captain 
Kittoe notices the fact of another inscription of the year 1297 a.d. 
having been fonnd in the hills of Sirghja hy Colonei Onsly,- 
recording the fall in cattle of a Raja named Lachhmandeva, son 
of Kumara Raja. Bhairavendra (whose last inscription, now un- 
der notice, is dated Samvat 1500, corresponding to a.d. 1443) is 
the 10th in descent from Laksmanpala. This gives an approxi- 
mate period of about 15 years to each king, and takes back King 
Durdama to the earlier part of the 13th century a.d. 

About three miles to the west of the village of TJmga, there is 
another small hill covered Avith ruins of temples, etc., called San- 
d-hail Hill. In one of its caves, called “ Sita Thapa,” there are 
still located some old sculptures, A\dth a few words of insignificant 
inscriptions here and there. The Chief of Smx” is 

named Sandhesvara Natha. Kear the Police station of Fateh- 
purj about 45 miles east of Umga, there is another shrine called 
San 4he§ vara Mahadeva, which is surrounded by views and 
which is much frequented hy pious Hindus. In honour of this 
shrine a fair is still held in tbe Siva Ratri festival, in the month 
of Phaigun eveiy year. These facts naturally suggest the idea 
that both these shrines were probably consecrated by the King 
Sandhesa, one of the ancestors of Bhairavendra of Umga, and that 
the kingdom of Sandheia extended over a considerable area in 
this district. About 25 miles noi*th-east of Umga is Konch wbicb 
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is faTiiGas for a very large ancient temple built of bricks. I t re- 
sembles in construction tlie ancient temple at Umga, and by tradi- 
tion its construction is ascribed to Bhairavendra of ITniga. Tliis 
would prove that the kingdom of Bhairavendra was also ex- 
tensive. . ' . 

The importance of these two inscriptions lies specially in the 
following points, m'i? : — 

(1) That they contain a full description of the geneology of 
13 kings of the lunar Dynasty, and may, on the discovery of some 
Important inscription of any of the kings of this Dynasty, throw 
some light on the ancient history of the district of (lay a. 

(2) That they contain clear dates in the widely-known era 
vOfYikramaditya, and thus give a very clear idea of the period, 
when the facts stated in them occurred. 

(3) That one of them maintains the fact of consecration of a 
'temple to J agannatha, Balarama and Subhadra, and therefore 
serves as a conclusive evidence of the fact that the worship of these 
gods prevailed in Gaya, at least so far back as tbe 14tb Century 
, A.D.'' 

(4) That the other inscription mentions the fact of construc- 
tion of a temple to Uma, Mahesa and Gane§a. The images lying 
near the ruins of the temple are one of (lanega and the other of 
Gauri-Sahkar, viz.^ of Gauri, sitting on the left thigh of Sankara 
(Shiva). This image is of a comparatively modern form, thougli 
of a very ancient type. I mean its design is like that of the 
images of Gauri- s ah kara, made of black stone, lying mutilated 
here and there throughout the district (specially in the town of 
Gaya) in vast numbers, which by their appearance seem to be 
very ancient, and which in structure resemble tlie ancient Buddbist 
sculptures, which bear inscriptions in Kntila or other still more 
ancient characters ; but the image of Gauih- Sankara found near 
the ruins of the Dmga temple, on the top of the hill, is not of 
black stone, is much inferior in sculpture, and appears to be of a 
comparatively very recent period. A figure of Gauri- Sankara, 
lying in the cave of Sita-Thapa iti the Sandhail hill, however, 
much resembles this image. The images of Gauri- sankara are 
found in abundance in this district, specially in the town of old 
Gaya, as stated before. Some are fixed in tbe walls of modern 
temples or private buildings, while others are lying here and there 
under trees or in ruined temples like the Caityas, the relics of 
the Buddhist faith. The enshrinement of such a figure of Gauri - 
Sankara is entirely out of fashion in this period in India or at 
least in Behar. The facts that very old images of Gauri- Sankara 
are found in great numbers everywhere, and that the enshrine- 
ment of the most modern of them yet discovered, has been clearly 
mentioned in an inscription, dated a.d. 1443, are likely to throw 
some light on the i*eligious history of India, It would appear 
that tbe worship of the image of Ganri- sankara was mnch in 
vogue for several hundred years before the 15th century a,I). 

(5) That these are perhaps the only inscriptions in the 
-district, with tbe exception of the cave inscriptions of the Baraber 
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Hills, and the inscription of Khlchand, a goyernor of Gaya, under 
the Emperor Firoze Shah, dated 1429 Sam vat, in the temple of the 
Snn God in Gaya at Suraj Knnd (published by Professor Keilhorn^ 
C.I.E , in the Indian Antiquary, Yoh XX, for September 1891), 
that still remain attached to the ruins of the ancient temples, the 
construction of which they commemorate. 

(6) That they bear a decisive evidence of the fact that the 
modern Deva Xagari character continues almost unchanged from 
nearly 500 years ; and that, therefore, the inscriptions found in 
Gaya, containing no date in any recognised era, and written in 
characters much different from modem Deva Nagafi, must either 
be very ancient or written in imported characters then prevalent 
in other parts of India, by people Avho came to Gaya either as 
pilgrims or as conquerors. In this connection it may be said that 
the following inscriptions now available in the town of Gaya,- 
which bear a clear date in the era of Vihrainaditya, are written in 
modern Deva Xagari character : — 

(«) Inscription dated 1257 Sainvat, 1200 a.d., on a slab of 
stone fixed on a -svall on the northexni side of the temple 
of Parpita mahesvara in Gaya, and being No. 22 of 
the list of Gaya inscriptions given by General Cun- 
ningham, in Yol. Ill of his report on the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India. 

(h) Inscription of Suryjidasa, dated 1516 Saipvat, attached to 
the Gayesvarl temple in Gaya (being No. 28 of the 
list of General Cunningham), a translation of which was 
published by him in Yol. Ill of his aforsaid report. 

(c) Inscription of Kulachand, dated 1429 Sani vat, corres- 

ponding to 1373 a.jd., attached to the Surya Kunda 
temple in Gaya, published in the Indian Antiquary, 
Yoh XX, pp. 312 to 315. 

(d) Inscription dated 1519 Samvat, of seven long lines on a 

slab of stone, about 25 inches long and 7 inches broad, 
fixed on a wall in the temple of KoteSvara Mahadeva, 
south of the well-known temple of Saksi Mahadeva 
near Yisnupada in Gaya. 

According to local tradition, the line of this family of the 
lunar kings ended with Bhairavendra, the last king named in 
these inscriptions. After his death, his widowed Queen is said to 
have succeeded him ; but she is said to have been overpowered 
by one of the ministers of Bhaii*avend 2 'a, who was a Bhat (bard) 
by caste, but whose name is not knowm now. This Bhat minister 
was trying to seize the throne for himself when chance ordained 
it otherwise. 

It is said that four brothers, warriors, belonging to the 
family of the Maharana of Udaipur vvere proceeding to the 
shrines at Gaya by the route, which later on seems to have 
been developed into the Grand Trunk Eoad by the Emperor 
Sher Shah. They happened to halt for the night under some 
trees near a well in front of the town of Umga, the capital of 
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Bliairaveiidi^a, Some maidservants of the widowed Queen, who 
.came to fetch water, asked themi not to halt there as tigers used to 
come there at night. The brothers did not mind this waiuiiiig, 
and stayed there, and actually killed some tigers, This spread 
the fame of their valour next morning so much, so, that the 
‘Queen solicited theii- assistance in disentangling herself from the 
clutches of the Bhat minister. The brothers readily offered their 
services, and succeeded in killing the Bhat minister. The Queen, 
in recognition of this service, adopted one of them, named Eiilo 
Bhanu Singh, as her successor. This man, who belonged to the 
Sisodhia family of the Rajpoots of the Solar dynasty, stayed 
there and was tlxe founder of a new generation of kings who ruled 
for a long time at Umga. Of his three brothers, one is said to 
have proceeded to hTepal, where he is supposed to have become 
the founder of a new line of kings. Another of tliem is said to 
have proceeded to Puri, in Orissa, and to have been the founder of 
:a new line kings of the Solar dynasty there. The fourth brother 
is said to have returned to Udaipur. 

Bao Bhanu Singh, according to some papei’s, supposed to 
exist in the family of the present Raja of Deo, is said to have 
been succeeded one after the other by 15 other Rajas ^ named 
below, the last of whom, Rajaknmara Jagannatha Prasada Nara- 
yana Sirph of Deo, is now a minor, aged about 9 vears, whose 
property is under the management of the Court of Wards. His 
father Raja Bliickham Narayana Simli Bahadur died in 1898 a d. 
Assuming that the accession of Rao Blianfi Singli happened in 
1448, after five years of the date of the last inscription of 
Bhairavendra, the 15 Rajas appear to have reigned throughout a 
period of 450 years, giving an average of thirty years to each 
reign- It is said that Atibala Singh, the sixth in descent from 
Rao Bhanu Singh, killed the fclien Muiiammadan rulers of Deo, and 
removed his capital from Umga to Deo. The fort at Umga is now 
a heap of ruins covering a la.rge area and overgrown with jungle. 
Some traces of gateways, walls and wells can still be found, and in 
one of the rooms are still enshrined some famity gods, to worship 
which fche Rajas and Ranis of Deo even now use to go to the 
ruined fort once a year or at least on the occasion of marriages. 

A tomb of Bijuli Shabid at Deo, and one of Dana Shahid at 
Ketaki, a neighbouring village, are still associated by tradition 
with the conquest of Deo by Atibal Singb. 

In this connexion it may be said that almost all the peaks 
and ranges of hills in the southern part of the district of Gaya 
have marks of iniins on them. Some of them were apparently the 
strongholds of kings, while others were the sites of sacred shrines. 


i(l) Rj«o Blmnu Siinha. ( 2 ) Sahasa Malla Siipha. (8) Tarachand. (4)Bis- 
vambhara Siipha. (5} Kalyana Sixphn. (6) Atibala Simba. (7j Kayapala 
Siraba. (8) Pratapa Simba. (9) Prabil Siuaba. GO) Cbatrapati Simba. 
(11) Fateh Narayana Simba. (12) Gbana^yama Siipba. (13) Mitrabharm 
Simba. (14 UMbaraja Sir Jayaprakasa Sixpha, Bahadur, k.c 8.i. (15) Baja 

Bhikham Narayana Simba Bahadur. (16) Kajkumara Jagannatha Prasada 
Nayana Singb (the present proprietor of the Deo Rnj). 
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Tlie ruins on the hills of Manda, Pachar, Dongra, Olieon, Bakaii, 
.Sandhail, Umga, iLranagar (about six miles south of Deo), Pawai, 
Koluha, Singar, Maher, etc , inaj be quoted as instances. In the 
days of yore when the use of artillery was in its infancy or 
totally unknown, or out of practice on account of being iii- 
liumane, kings and noblemen probably selected tijeir capitals in 
hills and other inaccessible places where fortihcation was render- 
ed easy by nature. To build a castle in the plains was perhaps 
considered unsafe. The seats of Government were therefore in 
the southern hills and in the inaccessible jungles, which still 
abound in ruins of towns and palaces. The northern fertile 
plains of the Gaya district vrere therefore perhaps less densely 
populated in those days, being more open to foreign attacks. 

Text of the inscription on the top of G<mri Shcmlcar Hill near TJoiga^ 

Disfrici Gaya, 

# “i? siJf: fsnre II 

^wgir TjsrTOqf: ii \ ii 

^0 wfiwqr-. I hv: 

^ qiTf! tr^: %qT{% i ftstwwrcrm 

aiq-T3Tt^fqqj3T5En^a:5wf«i’#®»T^Tq»J5rfawi5tqfc{! g q:rnt¥- 

s?! II ^ Tiiw wiiiif 3i$-9f €^TtE[ q?jT i 

^if qTTJn’qqrrqTfuf q^rq =w ii 8 ii Orf^^rr iwif 

II y. It w^ifqifq qjtpqci » licqifq qiaqf w'liTssifqqf *r- 

q;: I ’SJcTqiqt f^q qtcT II i || cflip 'qi^cTT 

"i cfqiT^w 1 qf€q:Tqasf fq-antq^'taTf^^qf 11 « a qiqraiqgjif 
ajTcqtr^rtcTJi I ^=|^qTqi5r^ ■q II ^ a saqJT B 

1 Should be Jt’qfqfvsIwT I 

■2 Should be 

3 111 the original it is that is, the is wanting. 

4 It can be also read U 

3 is probably a mistake ’^SJB If 

6 q«qfsq^ does not seem to be correct Snuskrit : may be qrfqfsq!! 
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TnmdaHon of the second inscM„^_ di^overed remdh, ou 

the k,p of Umgd Hill in Gayu. 

0ml SalitfcationtoSiva (Gauin) 

'^"s; 

ft. s,pporte.- of 1*“ »d of 1*0 Cond,,,. 

lZ,,t”L ftoTr. f‘ta lofts-yod m„dlo the .■efoge (of 

‘Sii^olevo the of hi« M.ll.j 

and of liim tlie yirtnous Ke§i§Tara well np in tlie 

His son (was) Narasitnlia, the defeater of enemies. Of 
Tni'm fwas bom) Bhanu the Great, and of him, Soma, the jewel o 
Se eS thelimar race, the great hestower of worlds and giver 

ky •» E„g Sri Bh.™v»d™, ft. blende.- 

of dominions, the leader of kings, promoter 

the o-reat, the aceumnlator of treasures, the suppoitei ot woims 
tliMin? hr having whom the earth has the honour of being 
named a kino-dom, (who is) the defender of the poor, the eJ^tava- 
C of tLks the pekrmer of sacrifices, the consecrator ot temples 

to godtfteknoSrrf 

HS^entod (in temples) Hma, MaheSa and GaneSa 
with his Ganas, (the king who is) well acquainted with rites and^ 
fhavino- streno'thened) with fortifications of rivers, etc., (he) made 
TJmgT the Iddence of the clans of the lunar dynasty, an abode 

of tjje King Bhai_rava, who has^ no _ equal, 

(Lit who is one) enshrined Girisa (Siva), 

Lne§a, on Monday the 12th date of the dark l^^lf of the month 
of jyaistha in the year 1500 of the era of Vikramaditya.-o. 

A-lso li6rG in fiscurBS 1500. , _ ,, 

Even he, who commits the most horrible sms, such as the 
kilUng of the Brahmanas, etc., by building a temple to Han, is 

washed of his sins and goes to heaven.— 6. „ 

Three times greater merit than that stated above, (is 
secured by him) who builds a temple to Visnu in a place ot 
pilgrimaglinasacred place, in a place of devotion, and in an 

h^i^i^afs*' said the merit is 100 times greater than that stated 
above (to him who builds a temple ) on a bill, thousand times 
(to him) who builds a temple on the top of a hill.— b. 

Peace be to all. 
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6. Some Lullabies and Topical Songs eoHech-d in 
Persia by Lieut. OoiiONKi, D. C. Phti-uott. 

The following lullabies (with the exception of 
No, VI) are common in the districts of Shiraz or 
Kirman, and probably in other parts of Persia ; — 

'■ , 1 . , 

■ Lullaby. ■ 

JjciJa laJa be ray Rose ; 

Be my darling ; hemj Bul-htd. 

Never die nor leave me. 

LaAa la4a la-lay. 

Ln4a lUH lie falls asleep. 

The sound of liis dada’s shoe I liear. 

JjaJa la4a, my own walLfiower, 

Why wilt thou ne’er rest still P 
La4a InJa ld4a^t. 


Ln4a% lay4(l^- lmj4d,H layAa 
Sleep dear life la/y-aH ldy4a^u 
Ala^ Id^i Baba^Mansnr 
G o tell my mother. 


J Aid is here part of the lullaby soutid : it is not an interjection. 

2 Bdhd a slave-boy, a kind of * buttons.' Mamiir “ Victorious ” is a unnu' 
often given to negro slaves. 


Vol. 11. No. 3 1' Persian hullahies and Tapiml Sonjs. 

[N..S.] 
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^—iS jiif iin 

— Llj _) jtjjc 

jl 

a 3/51 Sii 
^53) 3)j( 

S Jiil 3)JI 

i^s- if 31 V V 31 31 


II. 

..•'3'c 5-3) ^13)^31 ^!3l^-3) ^'3131 

(_5'3I (^-'31 ^_^3) c)*^ (-S'' 

— ^\/o tjU 

cjr"j 

I lullaby : 1(14(2 kardaitb (m.c.) to lull an infant to .sleep.*’ 

•2 vulgar for mz-ift/acZ. 

Arnrn, Le.i dmm. '■'.■■■■■■■ ■ ■■■ ; - 

* The Persian bulbul (Daalias Mafizi) is very like the Pnglisli niglitm- 
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They gave me a pitcher and I went to draw watei* ; 

Close by the spring I fell asleep. 

Ala laH Baba Mansur 
Go tell niy mother. 

Two Tiii'kish men from Tiirkistan 
Carried me off to Hindustan. 

Ala laH Baba Mansilr 
Go tell my mother. 

They married me to the son of a king, 

Euler of men and of women. 
il/(7 Baba Manaur 

Go tell my mother. 

Now four sons IVe got, 

One’s with the flocks, one’s with herds, 

One’s at school ' and one’s in the (*ot.2 
Ala laH Baba Mansur 
Go tell my mother. 


III. 

Ld-la Id-ld my dear son 

Sleep ray sw^eet life ; 

Siihel ^ has risen o’er the hills, the moon beliind him. 

Oh leader of the caravan, when wilt thou load and start. ? 

I Kutu-Mkuna for maMab^Miana, 

^ (lahvaraisvklow cradle of canvas, etc., suspended from four low posts like 
an Knglish cradle. Nanm or nmiu\ vulgarly gacM^ is of leather or of canvas 
and is suspended and rocked like a hammock. The Shah styles the hammock 
in a circus underneath the trapeze ndnuH, 3 Bnliel Canopus. 


VoL II, No. S.] Perda 7 i Ltdlabies mid Topical Songs, 

bb ^jH yt 

CJrO y J 
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—^y 3 c/y ^ 

c)>'— 

^ it 




bb 


J y — t^j 

;> — ^bo bb ^5i( if 
ciT^J fy^"® 


b ^bk>. itjib. 


(_yj /* ii5^« 

.** ^bx. ^ 



U bb 

J)l K| 

Lty> 

y 



III. 


* r^-« 


nil 



is^ Mj- »-? 

d/c 

j\ 

V^b ^ alill 


Xa-na “ mummy,” a cWld*8 word for mother, and hence a motliei’.s 
address for a child, vide note 2 to Lullaby No. IV. 

4- Bihf F^- jfij^, a child, son or daughter. 
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Oil leader of the earayaii, pra>y tiiivel slow 
For my little child has lagged behiml. 

Lr(4d ' Jd4d he my sweet niaa^joraiii, 

Thy dada’s come ; height he thine e'en. 


Gome, oh. moon of my sky 1 ' 

Artnp-rootingTioletsT 
Art planting roses P . 

Ld-ld Id-ld ])e my vSweet marjoram., 

Thy dada’s come ; bright he tliine e’en. 

A white bird was I in the almond tree ^ ; 

Fate cast a stone and broke my wing. 

Oh Fate withhold thy hand, for l am young ; 
The World’s to me as yet nnknown ; 

The joy of life’s nnwom 

Ld-ld la4d be my sweet marjoram ; 

Thy dada’s come ; bright be thine e’en. 


1 lAi. fista tree. 
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^JkLi ^/O 
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A 

O- 


o’j J 


&- — — ^ Ij J5«i^ ^ — ^XXwo 

CJ— CoXii? 

^I!S>>j:) t-— 

jr JI ^ ^ 

^ ^ ■,— , . .-«W^ Y *-1^— — .WAi^ dj^-^ 


1 xlhshmi pronounced fi6s?i.an, in Arabic saVrtrj is also called pudma- 
/iv7/o or bill -mint ; here «=“ my sweet child/’ 

2 Chash-at, Tulg, foT chashm^at. 
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IV. 

lM4a la% in j Sweet Life 
My darling and sweet son! laJaH ; 

For tliee, dear, I would die ; 

La4a la4a ld>4a4aH. 

Friends, pleasure in tliis life’s in wealtli ; 
WIio has a child has pleasure pei*feet ; 
Who has no child in this world, 

Were he Jamshid imperfect wei‘e he. 
L(l4a ld4a lG.4a4d^h 


V. ' 

La4d ld4d ld4a ld4d IdJd *-} ; 

Friends, my sweet son is sleeping ; 

Were I to die for him, t’wonld he but just ; 
La4ti la4d la4d ld4ci IdAdiH, 

Axi thou lion, art thou leopard, I know not ; 
This I know thou’rt stimggling with me ; 

Ld4a ld.-d i my Sweet Life, laJdH, 

Friends my son is sweet of speech ; 

He will have a pen and be writer to the Court 
His clerks will all be safe from harm, 

Ln4d la4d la4u ld4a ld4d-l. 
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Persian LuUahies and Topical Songs. 

IV. 

" ' 
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lifO ^ 


c 5 f‘ 
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Jl il 


Jl — ^ ej!)-3^ 

ci^— I JU-^ I? 

Lf ^ — 

ff 


,>.wU o... 

ny 


11 jf 


iiii 


V. 

VV 

^IIJ) ^ V ii ii ii K 

cxwt (Jkh 

^ ii :y ^ ^ 

^ — >' 

^ l^ I? y ^ 

Jl — jt^ (irJI Jl ^ 

e >-3 e^! 3 ^ 

3tA.-*i«| ^^xif 4jSi 

^ilif SSI SIS ss 


1 jBara^ for ?j<iJ*%-af. 

s Mddar : relations call cMldren by tbe same appelation that children call 
them; thus a mother will call her son or daughter mddar or mddar~jdn and «o 
-OB. P ^sf, Future Tense. 
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VI. 


Telii'aii Lnllaby. 



3X^X3 

^)SSJ 

31 r 


■ — ■?" (/- 



^3 *3wX)I 

^-0 
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1 

\ 


3^ 



11 11 


j — 

jjl— ..Ava 


V I V 2 
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j ^ 

}5^ 

fj y 

V n 


1 

■'"5 

1 

_\M 

— Jji 

s cL-^y j — Sji 


3i_. ^yy yj 


l Mir Khan Bdz is the name of the father of the infant. 
Tau = tavdf. 

S Ituluful = dar m tal va dar an tat, 

4 i.e., jdn. 

5 Ld dddan = miqsdn dddan. 
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VoL II, J^o, 3.]' Persimi Lullahies and Toiywcd- Songs. 

C^wS'.] 


The following topical songs {ta&mf) collected in 
Persia are fair samples of those composed and snng 
by the lails} 


i MU a strolling plajer, a buffoon, tc., etc. 
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I. 

The King of China’s Daughtbb. 

The King’s daughter is just like this and just like that# 
Come, show me thine eyes, 

That I may describe them.” 

“ Mine eyes — what dost thou want with them ? ^ 

Hast never seen the eyes of the gazelle ? 

Mine, too, are like them.” 

“ My love’s brows are just like this and just like that : 

Oh show me thy bi^ows, 

That I may describe them.” 

My brows — what dost want with them f 
Hast never seen a bow in the bazaar ? 

They, too, are like that.” 

‘‘ My love’s lips are like this and like that : 

Oh show me thine lips, 

That I may describe them.” 

“ My lips — what dost want with them t 
Hast never seen a ^ista ^ in the bazaar 
They, too, are like that.” 

‘‘ My love’s cheeks are like this and like that : 

Come, show me thy cheeks, 

That I may describe them,” 

“ My cheeks — ^what dost thou want with them ? 

Hast never seen peaches in the bazaar ? 

They, too, are like that.” 

1 ‘ What dost thou want with them/ i.e., ‘ why do you ask about them ? ’ 

* Poets compare a mistress’s mouth to a pista mit The nut is boiled in 
its shell, which parts slightly like two lips and exhibits the pink skin of the 
kernel inside. 


VoL il, No. 3.] Persian Lullabies and Topical Songs, 

ms:] 
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I. 






^ & . ^ A rft u^^ ^ — ^ijf 


? (^<>J*i yjlj «J ^i)'•.^ ? i^'‘b-”-!i'“ cJ/Jt ” 


* “ C5^ (*i>^ 

^ tff 4 |>— 


e;^ f)h 


e?-^5 fji ^ 


1 Hamchmu cMn ov chm u chin : colloquial for hamckunin n hamcMnln, 

2 CM is the yulgar form of cMz and cM chzz or cM cM is vulgar of 

“what?'’ 3 For n-a-dida*?. 

4 t HawcM is in speaking pronounced hamchL Ast is sometimes shortened 
into a final a: this is now considered vulgar. 

5 Tjup, “cheek.” 


* iS^ ^ U)* — 

« A — xsL^i ^ y)^-? ^ 
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My loye’s teetli are like tins and like that : 

Come, sliow me tliy teetli, 

That I may describe them.” 

“ My teeth — what dost thou want witli them ? 

Hast never seen fresh pearls P 
They, too, are like them.” 

“My love's breasts are like this and like that : 

Come, show me thy breasts,” 

That I may describe them, 

“ My breasts— what dost want with tliein ? 

Hast never seen Shiraz limes ? 

They, too, are like them.” 

“ My love's bosom is like, this and like tliat : 

Gome, show me thy bosom. 

That I may describe it.” 

“ My bosom — what dost want with it ‘r 
Hast nevei* seen white marble P 
It too is like it.” 

“ My love's navel is just like this and just like that ; 

Come, show me thy navel, 

That I may describe it.” 

“ My navel — wliat dost want with it ? 

Hast never seen a crystal bowIVP 
It too is like one.” 

“ My love’s ‘ chastity ’ is like this and like that 
Come, show me thine honour, 

That I may describe it.'’ 

My c ^ t — what dost wish with it P 
Has never seen the foot of a gazelle P 
It, too, is like one.” 


i Ndf-iftmjmu ddrad i a point of beauty much insisted on by revsiau story- 
tellers. Mrjdti is the small deep glass for drinking coif eo or tea, mdudf-i 
linjdni is a navel deep shaped Uko &. JiTijdra 
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# «« a ^.Ut 






1 y i^Jjfjyo 


i^u fj ^LL^j 

? C5'‘^-‘^^ 'y 


Ujo 


t ♦.U {^ CUjli 


(iJ-iy" J f/- cjl‘^'>> ” 






j f*;'^ ‘-»^ ” 


‘ ' * ■ . . . . -^ , 


^ T«r, ‘‘ fresh, i.,e,, with lusfcre.” ^ Ipnat B,iid naniriti, yti^nl Jarj^ 

••i [Ar. ph aJbic’ffls], is the cradesfc word for the article eitlioiv in 
Persian or ill Arabic. 

^ Z’ Sir'r-i nihdn-ash yah-t harfbud 
Snm-i dhfc-t rafia dar harf hud. 

— to one thing only can it be compared ue.i to the print of a gazelle’s 

■foot iii‘ pure snow.” ' • * --•■■■■ ■■■:■■'■■.,- 


• “ </5- 1*^^- 

A — ^ — -^vjI 
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<y^Xm 
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■ iS^^v 


C>^ .* 
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^ 



^ “ C^J \si3 Lsi • ^ 

III. 

Tasnif 

)^J) 

)^j}) '• ^< 5^1 

1*^1 ' iS 

^ ^V-^' 

‘^' — ^ Lsf^^h )^i 

1 Bajiird was the daughter of a muUa in Shiraz. She had a reputation 
for learning and piety and used to preach to w^oinen from the pulpit. She, 
however, strayed from the path and this ta$nrf was composed by the wags of 
Shiraz. 

2 IlldM = I hope/^i S Bit, x,e*, lash. 


^ BiraM « hi-ravam. 


VoL II, 3.] Fersian Lullabies and Topical Songs,. 

[F.&] 

IV. 

Tctsmf-i Sadiq-i Mulla EaJabJ 
[Every second line is from Hafe.] 

c^3 (Ls^^j af^ ^ a— 

^ «,A/o 

Kl^Sj — ti ij^ 3f 

<J^::p...w»<c 1.1^ 


& ^ ur^ j — j(> 

/ * 

Sxi ^ — \/c a*A4>j ^ j — 

tjfSBO ^ 

f^\f ^ <X ^ ^ ^\ ^ &- — 

C)i»N«---~«a<r^^ vli^ btyx i^jC ^ 3 ^ y*** 
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... -V. ,.■■ 

Tasnif-i Sadtq-z Mulla Bag ah. 

J <^-c ^ C5*^— 

<iT ^ ^JiiXxli - <df ^to yj^fjjf iXKi 

^ *> — i^\j ^ 

ot C5!>^ iSJ^ 


1 /Sidir; son of Mulla Rajab of Kicman. He adopted the profession of a 
Ifit) from choice, and his tasnifs, amongst certain classes, have a notoriety. 

2 Qdyam understood after zan-i yisht. 3 Ki “ because ®* - 

^ Shab’i Jtirn'ah is m,c. tor Panj-ahamha. Any good work done on the 
Muslim Friday night (i.e., the English Tiiursday 'night) has a spcicial’ value. 

5 Lupcha, dimin. of htpf “ cheek.” ' .' 

<5 Ala~hulang, meaning doubtful': probably garm ahadan-i haimndt dar 
vagt-i juft giriftan. . . ! : 
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iii ^ ^ 

•if tr — 

**»♦ ■ . 

^ <> — iSJ^v ^ 

•if i^ ^ ^ ^ y 

ytj jXM j\j ^ iailaiw JJ 

(if «-,jkAW (3‘^^'^ 

,'■' VI.', 

Tasmf 

(3^ isj^^jVv y **• r** — y J-i ^ c5^^3 ^ 

(3^ 45^ 

jj.>c /. |4 — 3^ ^ 

(3^ y6'^•^ 45^ 45*^ 

^iy ^ c)^**"^ •*• (*'^'ijr y ^ Jf^ ^ y 

^^«£k3 *«i5^:?j»; 43^ 45‘t 45“^ 

5 iijj!<^ ^— — .*. 1-, — ‘^jr“ — 

Y''H^ 45t (♦-H^ 4^1 

VIL 

Tamiy 

* My heart it loves a gypsy, Oh ! ’ 

4>A»f 4,h-«>^« •** 

0*-at 7^1^ c4!y ^ \Ay j 

Thill for 7iiZ®L 
Digger of qanats. 

5 Sitam^gar^i.Q.^ma^shuqa. 

♦ Bar-g^w, poetical. 

6 There seems to be no clear meaning in these two lines, ^A'&tz, 
dear ” is also a title for the Buler of Egypt. 

« Buk. The Lulis spin thread. 

7 QhaUta, vulgarly ^iliya, is a kind of grass from which baskets are 
woven. 
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Ln.s.2 

vm. 


■C^ ^ LSV ^ ^ ei^ J| 0 , 

1*^ J 4.#^:? J CS^:J 


Tasnif. 




e)lj^ jaA .0 •//] 


tX— — xLj jj ^ i.ii . ii . . 


// vj;>^t iLjtxu4A S <^asu; 

^ aiif <X — ^^jJb 5^ 

✓ 

^-.,. i,1>,6»J |^^ 4hw^ 4^ ^^L*i 






45“^^ V-^ ^ i:^ — *^‘ S 

iS^/ V>^ LS^jf 

.— .x ** . 

^lu 

/S y i^h 

45b 45^ 4:^*^ 3^ 


"l.Qup^ “ clieek.’* “ They gave me their cheeks to kiss.’* 

^ JEM-r, ia the dialect of the Lalis, Is a small boy or girl. 

^ Gumpi & banch of flowers. A plump boy is called gtimp-i gul, 

^ Pam~pdy * ‘ with.” 

& My road became divided, %.c., I fell in love both with the mother and 
'4he daughter. 
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5 (^y jrf 

, aiLLv,/o ^ iX c)f^ j^ ^ ^ 

^ /♦-y .-. yy ^ 

^ A}fi>Sj ai|«jo^ ^-il — 1--« ail— S^/c .-. is^j^ JU '^ 

^)o u— ^ y oA y ^y // y3 ^ 

# ai?lw.« aiL-i^ ,\ ^ ^ — -USto ^ j^ iJ» — '^-' 

XL ■ 

Tapilf, 


C)’ 


\^Jli 


(vo 


{S'- 

C^Xf C5^ 


v- '"^ P) 




e>*^J 31 ;y 

^<>_/ef (^aU jji 

v-&_iaj b 

SSO^^t j o-*.^ u;:l‘^^^^ 

ijr^ 

Lrx^y y y 

H ^ j,| :s<M>f jjl — iaj l:^^} ai^^A. j\ 

L/*) ^0^— 1 ^jyl 

y3t j^. 

jb a^^y o. — ^j) ^ 

3 ’^ ,<dt— I./C.. C^acu af ■ 


^ Fa understood^ This line has no clear ineani%^ 

3 These lines are from /:/('?/?, S'. ’. 
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XIL 

Tasnif, 

er*® is^ — ^ iujf? 


XIII. 

Tamlf, 

is^ 3 ^ y ^ 3 ^^ •’* 


XIY. 

Tasuff. 

^ ■ y "* *****^* ^ •*• ^».i— . 




'"isSi 


XY. 

Tasmf on Moti JanJ 

A — ^ — ftj Ja j 


—1^ -Jfcij— — > jjl^-,. jaA^I ^ ..— 

.f /. is — ri ^ 

' *' . * 

^ iS^ ^ «^'*— 45 " — 
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j ll 

4 ^ij aT e;l ®4 


-Jj ^T ^^L 


CL>«->J|iI> .*. tS' 

)<X—^ 35f^ ® 


.:s;iAju» «^>« 


i 


^T SS — =54>o 


1 Moti Jan was a famous Indian courtesan who went to Shiraz. 
"2 Mut MibU Jan — the ladj’s name; 

S Wa<^mtra7rh — namhravam. 


2ift5a 
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.jj **• CIa^ 

fjMj: 1 ^ 45*^ 03*^ 

\j ^ *^*^3 ^ c^3’'* (dSl— — *«»» 


^-»«.L ^ •*• UP — ^ CUf*a 

^ ^( — (^3*^ ej3'^ cj3^ 

JJ.— — ^ <y »l 4 *j3^ 

-~-.®u ^ -" X ? II— i . i,.,ii. y ^^^ UiA<*t 

^ (J. ^ J Jf 

^ — ^3 (,5'3^ U^ip- — ^ 4i?^jf— 

^Iff «•, — ^»UjLa Ow/» 

U?5*^ 

f X w » , ) ^ 1*'^*'*^.?^ 

iAS •*• c^-«»f ca.*^ 

u*^ ^ ,*, ^“-— Jb ijA CSah^O 


Tamif. 

U—ww^ij *^tj cmm fj^ ^^^c j "" * " ** ^ *'**^ cw A " 

^ ^ U' ~ ^ »^3 •*• ^ ^ ^ ^^6.-— asUJ 0111 

tM «>3>i;-» 5«^ •*• ^ (*^ fM JW^il 

' XYIL ' 


(J^ J^'^Sff ,*. ‘ibi if. iftf to I Ca*w»} 


1 S5te vulg,, a gold ornament for the hair. ^ Vulgar for mjdh. 
S Knamel work. * Ifaw here = Mv/a^ 

* The allusion is not clear. 

« Talk^a pzrahan, adj. * with nothing on but a oheniise/ 

1 Bdmtov pd-am. 
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iN.S.l 

XVIII. 

45Uy^Uy 

tauf ^ ^ 

XIX. 

Yerses Iby a Dervisli to extract money from a Britisli Consul* 
jf ^ lil^ y .\ oJlix b 

JU.3 cJU |^- 

XX. 

Tasmf'-i Susairi'^i Ziutu 

cib y ob ^ *-r^ 

,jJIj JijlS. y ^ uftif 

1 Kuldh-namadi : contrary to the usual custom of he ixsed to wear 

a Persian felt hat. 

2 Kirman-a « Kirm&n ast. , . a 

S Kun^a * kun ast. The Shirazis pride themselves on being mm and 

look down on the quiet Kirmanis who are mostly weavers. 

* Also in Arabic 
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[F.S.] 

7. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India, No, I, ---A variety of 
SpoBgilla lacust ris /rom Brackish Water in Bengal. — By.N, 

■ Annanoale, D,Sc., O.M.Z.S, ■ 

Tlianlss to Carter’s^ classical memoirs, tlie Freshwater Sponges 
of India are better known than most of the animals which inhabit 
our Indian tanks. In Bombay, Carter examined five species, basing 
on them the researches which laid the foundation of the scientific 
study of the Spongillidae as living organisms. Two species have 
been recorded from Calcutta by Weltner,* and two by Bowerbank ^ 
from Central India. The following list, based mainly on the third 
part of Weltner’s ^^8pognilUdenst‘iidie7i*^^ shows the distribution, 
in India and in the world, of all the forms as yet known to occur 
as members of our fauna : — 

Indian SpONoiLLiDiE. 

Genes Spongilla, 

1. 8. alha, Cart. ... ... Bombay. 

2. 8. ho77iha7jensiSf Cart. ... Bombay. 

3. 8, cm'teriy Brok. ... Bombay, Chota Nagpur, Central India, 

Calcutta ; Madura {Malay Archipelago), 

Mauritius, Eastern Europe. 

4. C(n’efeeZZota,4' Bwrk. ... Central India. 

5. 8. cme7'ea, Cart. ... Bombay ; Celebes, Flores, N. America. 

6. 8. decipiens, ^Yeher ... Calcutta j Celebes. 

7. S , laciistris, auct. ... Lowery Bengal; Europe, N. America, 

Northern Asia, Australia. 

Genus JSphydatia, 

8. E . plu7nosa (Go-rt.) ... Bombay; N. America. 

The following species have been recorded from countries near 
India and will probably be found to belong to the Indian fanna : — 

8pongilla sumatrana^ /Wehev ... Sumatra. 

Ephydatia fiuviatilis, auct. ... Eastern Asia, Europe, N. America ; 

Australia. 

„ hlemhmgiaj^ Evans Malay Peninsula. 

During a recent visit (January 28th~30th) to Port Canning 
in Lower Bengal, I was much struck by the enormous number of 
sponge-gemmules wliich formed a scum on the surface of some of 
tbe shadeless brackish pools so numerous in the neighbourhood. 
These gemmules originated in a Spongilla which incrusted the stems 
of plants growing in the water and sticks which had fallen into it. 
Some of the pools were already drying up and tbe sponge was be- 
ginning to be exposed to the air. At one point I saw specimens 
which appeared to have been carried some distance from the 
tank by a gale of wind and were hard and dry. 

1 A7in, Mag. Nat. Eist, 1847, 1849, 1856, 1859, 1874, 1881. 

2 Wiegm Archiv. f. Naturgesch. 1895. 

S proc. ZooL 8oc., 1863. 

4 Carter regarded this form as no more than a variety of his 8. a'lha, 

(1881). 

^ Quart Journ Micr. Science^ 1900, 
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I have niade a cat^efal examination of livin.a’ and prc.^iervod 
material, and I cannot find any specific dilferoTi(‘e bctwin^n this 
sponge and the widely-distrihiited Spongilta tacasfris, wlrhdi is not, 
however, nsnally regarded as a tropical form. It may he c;on-* 
^-enient, for tlie sake of reference, to give the t'orm. a- varietal 
■ name. 

Description of S, laciistris var. hengaleusis— 

firm, resistant, fibrons. Thichuess never inoretliaii half 
an inch. Mahit incrusting ; without branches, entirely surround- 
ing support; pores and oscula inconspicuotis ; surface smooth, 
rounded. Golotir flesh-colour or dull-green. Gemmiides imnieiwis-, 
disposed throughout the sponge except on the surface, of two sizes, 
thickly coated, with a single funnel-shaped opening, spherical* 
B^ictdes : — skeleton spicules smooth, slendei‘, cylindrical, feebly curv- 
ed, very rarely bent at an angle, abruptly pointed, joined together 
in strands to form a reticulation in which the gemmules rest: 
flesh spicules very slender, cylindrical, feebly bent, pointed, 
minutely spineal tlxroughoiit, numerous : gemmnle spicules slen- 
der, cylindi’ical, sparsely covered with fine, pointed, recurved spines, 
which are more numerous towards the ends than at the centre ; 
the spicules very numerous, arranged tangentially, not penetrating 
coat of gemmule. 

A 



A.— skeleton spicules. 0.== flesh spicule. 

Length of skeleton spicule ... 0*3 mm. — 0*4 mm. 

Length of flesh spicule .*• 0*14 mm. 

Length of gemmule spicule ... 0*16 mm. 

Diameter of larger gemmule ... 0*9 mm. 

Diameter of smaller gemmule 0*6 mm. 

The most notable peculiarity of this variety is the total ab- 
sence of branches,^ but in certain forms of the species the Immches 
ai*e better developed than in others. S. lacMstris is so variable 


1 Ledenfeld describes his S. lacustris y&t. sphaerica, from New South 
Wales, as ohne Forts atze, kuglig oder eiforming^^* {Zool. Jahrh. part 2, 1887). 
The exact position of this form is doubtful; Weltner is not sure that it 
belongs to the genus Spongilla, no gemmules being available for examination. 
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that Potts, ^ in Ms monograpli of the Presli water Sponges of tlie 
world, reeognized six Tarieties in addition to the typical form. 
The Bengal form most nearly resemhles his mo9^^awa {from the 
Catskill Slonntains, York) as regards its spicules ; hnt in the 
gemmiile spicules the spines are more distinctly aggregated at the 
ends in tlie Bengal form. I regard the angularly bent skeleton 
spicule, of which 1 have only seen two examples, as an abnormality. 
The gemmuies are veiy distinctly of two sizes, the smaller 
ones being less numerous than the larger ones. They are scattered 
indiscriminately through the sponge, and in both the opening is 
directed outwards. They are not found in groups, and have no^ 
large air-cells. Dried pieces of the sponge bear a close externa! 
resemblance toWeltner’s^ figure of part of a branch oi FmpongiUa 
lacushis from Germany ; but there is in the centre of each of such, 
pieces of tbe Bengal form a twig or grass-stalk which would be 
absent from European specimens. The green colour of the Port 
Canning examples was due to a multiceilular alga^ whose 
filaments ramified among the spicules. This alga w^as evidently 
growing with great activity, but it had only commenced to invade- 
certain pieces of the sponge. 

S, lacustris has been recorded from brackish water in Europe 
and possibly in Australia. The species is evidently adaptable, and 
its great fertility as regards gemmuies, gives it every chance of a 
■wide dispersal. 

The common sponges in the Calcutta tanks are B. carteri and 
8* decipiens. The former pi’opagates itself during the winter' 
months, by means of buds, and forms gemmuies rather later in the 
year than does decipiens. By the end of January, specimens of' 
the latter are usually reduced to mere skeletons containing these 
bodies, while even large examples of 8, carteri are, at the same date, 
either devoid of gemmuies or contain only a few. 

The life-history of these two forms differs also in other* 
respects. The buds of S. carteri attach themselves chiefly to water- 
plants such as Pistia stratiotes and Limnanthemum and grow rapidly 
into globular masses, which may be six or eight inches in dia- 
meter. These gradually weigh down the leaves or roots to which 
they adliei*e, and finally sink them in the mud. The lower part of 
the sponge then dies, the cells probably migrating towards the 
upper part. 8, decipiens^ on the other hand, incrusts the lower 
part of the stems of reeds, bricks which have fallen into the water, 
and other sunk objects. hTeither species is exposed to the air for 
any great part of the year in Calcutta, as both are said by Carter 
to be exposed in Bombay. 

Both species shelter a number of Insect larvse, some of which 
are generically identical with those found in the same position in 
German j, A minute l^aidomorph worm is abundant in the 


^ Froc, A.cad, Nat. Science, PMladelpMay 1887. 

^ NTit. Nachr. (Berlin ) xx.,*No. 10, p. 150, fig. 7, 

3 Of. M. and A. Weber, ZooL JSrgeh. Niederland Ost-hid^ Yol. 1, page 50,,. 
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decajing tissnes of older specimens, and appears to play an impor- 
tant part in tlielibei'ation of the gemmiiles. At Port (hinning I 
foniid a crab of the genus Vanma concealed in cunsidei'ahlo num- 
bers among grass stems coated with /S', lacu^slriis. The reIa.tions 
between the BVeshwater Si:)onges and the various animals a,ssoci- 
ated with them is a subject to which I hope to return latm*. 
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8, Notes on the Freshwater Fatma of India, No, IL — The Affinities 
of Hislopia, — Bv/ N. Aknandale, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S, 

Tiie genus Hislopia was founded in 1858 by Carter for a fresli- 
water Polyzoon’ sent to him in spirit from Nagpur by Hislop the 
geologist ; while in 1880 Jullien * described a form, which he recog- 
nized^ in 1885 as allied to Carter’s, under the name Norodonia, bas- 
ing his diagnosis entirely on exteimal characters. The systematic 
position of these Poly zoa has remained obscure. Stoliczka,^ wlio' 
referred to the existence of in Lower Bengal in his ac- 

count of the brackish water Membranipora hengalemis, did not 
carry out his intention of describing its life history, A recent ex- 
amination of living material from a tank on the Calcutta ‘maidan’ 
enables me to give a general account of the anatomy of Carter’s 
species, H, lacustris, and to indicate its affinities in general and 
its i^elationship to Norodoiiia, 

Carter, who regarded his new genus as allied to Fhistra, de- 
scribed the colony as spreading in aggregation over smooth sur- 
faces, sometimes in linearly, but for the most part with no definite 
arrangement.” In Calcutta the linear arrangement is far com- 
moner than any other, but occasionally several zoa^cia are adjacent 
to one another in a transverse series. This may be due either to- 
parallel branches chancing to approach one another, in which case 
there is no communication between the polypides, or to lateral bud- 
ding. In any case the zoarium is flat and consists of a single- 
layer of cells. The substance of the zooecia is transparent but 
stiff, while the thickened margins of the orifice have a deep brownish 
tinge. 

The individual zooecia are described by Carter as irregularly 
ovate, compressed,” and his figure (op, cit. pi. VII, fig. 1) shows that 
considerable variation in their outline is brought about by the 
pressure of neighbouring cells. Although he represents, in the 
same figure, a considerable flattened area between some of tlie cells, 
he does not note that their horny margin is of considerable width, 
and his fig, 2 is misleading in this respect. Moreover, the relative 
length of the spines at the angles of the thickened borders of the 
orifice is more variable than he indicates. In some zooecia they 
are very short, and occasionally two or even three of the four are 
vestigial. The lai’ge “ stoloniferons holes” he describes and 
figures are a very marked feature ; the actual plate being normal 
in character, although the depression at the base of which it occurs 
is of considerable extent. Even when the colony consists of a 
single line of zooecia these depressions may be present on the sides 
as w’-ell as the extremities of each cell They then indicate that 
lateral budding is about to commence ; for although no aperture 


i A-mi. Mag. Nat. Hist, (3) I, page 169, pi. YIT. 

^ BidL Soc. Zool. France, IBSO, page 77. 

3 Ibid. 1885, page 181. 

^ .loiirn. As. 8oc. Bengal. XXXVIII, {2), page 61. 
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as yet exists, a roundisli mass of Tindifereiitiatecl tissue on the 
inner wall of the zooecia opposite their base represents the young 
bud. Occasionally a very short, flat creeping stolon is produced 
between two zooecia. 

It is only as regards the zooecia that it is possible to compare 
the diagnoses of Mislopia and Norodonia. The following is a 
translation of that of the latter : — 

“ Zomcia horny, creeping, strongly adherent to submerged 
bodies, originating one from another below the summit to form 
linear series, primitive axis of the zoarium rapidly giving rise to 
secondary, tertiary and other axes, these appear on a level with the 
upper third of the zomcium, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
two ; lateral margin thick, beariuir a delicate membranous area, 
near the summit of wdiich is the orifice.’’ (1885). 

Allowing for the dried condition of the specimens examined, 
this diagnosis applies equally well to Hislopia, In dried specimens 
of H, lacustris the front collapses helow the mai-gins, which then 
appear thickened, and the tubular character of the orifice is less 
conspicuous. No mention is made of the four “ valves ” which 
close the orifice in Eislopia ; but they are extremely delicate mem- 
branous structures, which cannot be seen in dried specimens. 
For these reasons I regard Narodonia as a synonym of Hislopia, 
Whether Jullien’s N. camhodgiensis is specifically identical with 
S'. Zacm^m, it is difficult to say; hut the author’s figures bear a 
close resemblance to dried examples of the latter. 

As regards the polypide of H. lacustris., one or two important 
features may be noted. The lophophore is circular, not horse-shoe- 
shaped as Jullien’s (1885) copy of Carter’s figure would suggest. 
There is no epistome. A folded collar, very conspicuous when the 
lophophore is in the act of expanding, exists and is well represented 
by Carter (op. cit. pi. YII, fig. 3). When the polypide is retract- 
ed, the aperture is closed by what appear on the surface to be four 
valves. Carter stated, and indicated in his figure, that the pos- 
terior of these was larger than the others and had a diffierent 
character from them ; but in the living animal the relative extent 
of these “valves” is by no means constant, eveii in the same 
zooecium at different times. Their nature is best indicated by a 
study of the young bud. Before the orifice is actually perforated 
its lumen is almost circular, the edge is hardly thickened, and 
there are no spines. At this stage no “ valves ” can be seen, al- 
though the collar, which is very long, may be already apparent. 
As an opening is formed, and as, simultaneously, its edges become 
more or less completely rectangular and stiff, the upper extremity 
of the walls of the orifice, inside the thickened rim, collapse to- 
gether, and a slight transverse folding takes place, producing what 
appear on the surface to be regular flaps, although the folding is 
not sufficiently marked for the projections from the four sides of 
the orifice to have actually this character. These projections are 
the so-called valves. In such forms as Alcymidium mid Bower- 
the walls of the orifice close in more or less tightly above 
the collar when the lophophore is retracted, but no projections of 
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this kind ai‘e formed, the aperture being circular and not having 
stiffened edges. In Palndicella, in which the opening is rectan- 
gular but without a thickened rim, the reseinbhvnce is more 

striking. In Jfe/op/n, there are no peculiar muscles (*.oime(ff(Hl 'vvith 
the orifice, the structure of which is ai)SolnteI.j distinct from that 
of the Cheilostomes. 

The tentacles are, as Carter says, ‘'about sixteen/’ otaaisicm- 
ally a little more numerous; but their number is not constant. 
When expanded they are long and slendei*. Tl\e pharynx is rather 
lengthy. ISTear its point of origin it is swollen slightly ; but it be*^ 
comes cylindrical again before entering the gizzard, wliicb is sphe- 
rical and bears from tw'o to six greatly thickened ridges on its 
internal surface. The passage between the gizzard and tbo stomacb 
is capable of some extension and bears peculiarly long and active 
cilia. The gizzard almost invariably contains a number of round- 
ed green bodies, which appear to be unicellular alga\ Sometimes 
these bodies remain in the gizzard unaff'ected for at least two days. 

■ T. , 



T*® thickened rim. P.V*« posterior valve. A. V'.ca anterior valve. 

Those situated furthest down are in’ constant motion, being whirled 
round and round by the cilia in the passage between the stomach 
and the gizzard. Occasionally a movement of the whole aliment- 
ary canal causes some of them to descend into the stomach ; but, 
owing to their spherical shape, the action of the cilia biungs them 
back into the gizzard again. I am inclined to believe that these 
bodies are merely food which is waiting to be crushed by the 
gizzard, as some of them are always disappearing and the 
faeces afterwards are green. If so, the animal is able to save up 
an excess of food for some time in this manner. The stomach, 
which has the usual characters, is well represented by Carter ; but 
the intestine is a cylindrical tube when empty. The “ globular, 
sometimes elliptically dilated portion ” is merely the temporary 
swelling caused by the presence of ffeces, and several such swel- 
lings may occur. The rectum is shorter than the intestine. The 
anus is, of course, external to the lophophore. 

The in teii^entacular organ is large, and the ganglion appears 
to be norhiaL The muscular system is well developed ; but 1 can^ 
not detect a definite funiculus. 
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The ovaries are attached to the wail of the zooecium on both 
sides of the polypide and are of considerable extent. Spermaries 
occur in much the same position, bnt neither kind of gonad can be 
said to have any very definite arrangement, although both are 
found together. Apparently the female elements, as a rule, mature 
earlier than th e male. When the former are ripe a brown body ’’ is 
formed and they escape through the orifice, occasionally, at any 
rate in captivity, as nnsegmented ova, but this may be due to 
abnormal conditions of life. 

The exact position of Hislopia has hitherto remained nncer- 
tain ; but I think there can he little doubt that it is a somewhat 
aberrant representative of the Ctenostomata, the orifice having un- 
dergone special modification, possibly in connection with life in 
fresh water. Probably the genns should be regarded as constituting 
a distinct family closely allied to the Paludiceil idas. 
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9. Borne Instances of Vegetable Pottery , — By David Hooper. 

Certain vessels are frequently made in India from tlie dried 
fruits of trees and used for holding water and liquid substances. 
Familiar examples are found in the bottle gourd (Bagenana 
mlgaris), the bel {JEgle marmelos), and the cocoanut (Gocos 
nucifera). An aperture is made at one end of the fruit, the pulpy 
portion is removed by excavation and washing, and the dry, hard 
shell forms a bottle-shaped vessel which serves many useful 
purposes. 

While many of the poorer villagers in India take advantage of 
these naturally- shaped vessels, a peculiar use is sometimes made 
by others of a glutinous and plastic material entirely of vegetable 
origin which, when formed by tbe art of a potter into cups, 
saucers, and jars, and dried in the air, is a substitute for earthen- 
ware. There is more than one instance in history of vegetable 
matter being confused with earth or clay. So long ago as the 
fifth century, Prosper Aipinus noticed that the powdei’ed pulp of 
the fruit of Adansonia digitata^ commonly known as the haoab, 
was sold as Terra Lemnia to those unacquainted with the original 
article. The genuine Lemnian earth of the Greeks, or Sphragide, 
was a yellowish “grey earth or clay found in the Island of 
Stalimene (ancient Lemnos). It was regarded as a medicine in 
Turkey, and was esteemed as an antidote to poison and the plague. 
Another instance of confusion between vegetable and mineral sub- 
stances is the name Terra Japonica, formerly applied to the extract 
or cutch of the Uncaria plant, which was supposed to come from 
Japan. Tbe analogy between cutch and clay is shown by the fact 
that the former can be readily moulded into figures and vessels 
which retain their shape when dried in the sun. Dr. Annaudale, 
during his recent visit to Bamnad in South India, found the 
villagers adepts at making toy images of black catechu, and illus- 
trations of their workmanship will be given in a future number of 
the Memoirs of this Society. 

The powdered root of the turmeric (Gurciima longa) was 
another substance formerly regarded as of mineral origin and 
known as Terra Merita, probably on account of its resemblance in 
colour to ochreons minerals. 

The pulpy parts of various astringent fruits have the peculiar 
plastic property of clay, and by hardening in the air, after being 
moulded into pots, they are impervious to water, and have the addi- 
tional advantage that they can fall to the ground without being 
broken. 

The use of the fruit of the aoula for making pottery was 
described in 1896 in a letter from Mr. James Martin, written from 
the Tumgaon District, Raipur, Central Provinces, to the Reporter 
on Economic Products to the Govexmment of India. He writes : 
“ I have come across a peculiar ware that is made by the Banjaras 
‘ ‘ of the district £ I’om the fruit o f the aoula ( Phyllant'hm em h lica ) . 
‘‘ The fruit is collected and dried. It is then boiled in water until 
quite soft and pounded, the stones removed and the pulp beaten 
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‘^ Tip and worked with tile hands into a thick, dark-hrowu, slieky 
‘‘mass. When this is quite ready, the manufacturer takes an 
“ earthen vessel—any shape that pleuvses him— “•and (‘overs it all over 
“ with a thick layer or coat of the pulp. This is then put aside to 
“seta bit, and when hard, rude devices are stamped round the neck 
“and shoulders of the article, which is then set asiih^ to diy. 
“ When quite hard, Qxe gharra inside is broken and t],io pieces 
“ removed. These vegetable pots are sold a(*eordiag to size from 4 
“ annas to 8 annas each, and «re much sought after by t)jc people 
“ of the place. Oil and ghee stored in them are well preserved 
“ and show no evidence of rancidity.” 

In another letter, Mr. Martin describes the process in greater 
detail: “I sent for some Banjaras and got them to stay for four or 
“five days at my camp and prepare, in my presence, first the pnlp of 
iihQ Fhyllmthm emhlica fruits, and then saw them mould and 
“ form the jars in the various stages of the process. On the first 
“ day I sent the men to collect fruit and they brought in a large 
“ basketful. The same evening this was put into large nuulden ( ?) 
“ gharras with cold water snfficient to cover the fruit, placed over 
“ fires and boiled till soft. The gharras were then removed and 
“ the contents emptied into a basket and allowed to di‘ain and cook 
“ On the following morning, the fruit was broken by hand, each 
“ into five or six pieces, the fleshy pericarp dividing easily into 
‘‘ sections, the stones as they were removed were thrown aside, and 
“ the fruit, spread on a mat, was placed in the sun to dry. The 
“ day aftei*, the gharras were three parts filled with cold water and 
“placed overfires. As soon as the water boiled, the previously 
“ boiled and dried fruit was added and allowed to cook till soft 
“ again. The vessels were then taken from the fires and all liquor 
“ carefully drained off. Tliis was kept in a separate vessel for 
“future use. A small quantity at a time of the fruit was next 
“ fakeu and reduced to a paste on a storm slab with a muller, a 
“ little of the fruit .liquor being added to keep the pulp soft and of 
“ a suitably plastic consistence. The moulds— in this ease small 
“ earthenware gharras — were next attended to. The outside surface 
“ of these was first carefully washed, and then coated with a paste 
“ composed of ashes of burxit cowdiing and the fruit liquor, and set 
“ aside to dry. When all was ready, the fxmit pulp in small quanti- 
“ ties, as much as could be manipulated by one hand, was taken and 
“ dubbed on with the right hand, the operator liokhhig the inonld 
“ in his left. 

“ He commenced by covering the mould round the neck and 
“ then worked downwai’ds finishing off* at the bottom, spreading 
“ and smoothing the coat with his hand, which he every now and 
“ again dipped into the fruit liquor. When the entii'e surface was 
“ covered with pulp about J inch thick, the mould was stood ( ?) neck 
“ downwards on the ground in the sun to dry. It was left there all 
“ day but brought in at night. On the following morning a second 
eoat of pnlp was plastered on as before, and the pot was again 
“ left out all day in the sun, being removed at night. On the third 
“ day, after- having stood in the sun all day, the earthen moulds 
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‘‘ -were broken by being tapped with a stone inside, and tlie pieces 
“ removed. Tbe necks of tbe jars tbns formed were then monlded 
“ by band with tbe addition of more and then tbe entire jar 
botb inside and out was smoothed and finished off with a coat of 
pulp thinned down with the fruit liquor, after which the jars w^ere 
“ again set aside to harden. When hard enough to handle— wdiicli 
was by evening — an attempt was made at ornamenting the neck of 
‘‘ the jar by impressions left by pressing a thin round stick against 
the yet soft and yielding pulp. Kowrie shells and the red seeds of 
“ Ahrus precatorius are often imbedded in pulp round the neck to 
“ beautify it. The Banjaras declare that the manufacture is stopped 
“ during the rains.” 

The aonla tree is very abundant throughout the forests of 
tropical India and Burma, and the fruits, known as Emblic Myro- 
balans, are frequently employed in medicine and for tanning. 
The advantages w^hich the fresh pulp possesses for preparing 
vessels might w^ell be recommended for more extensive trial, and 
probably the fruit of the gab (Diospyros embryoptens) could be 
similarly utilised. 

Another material used in making jars is the root of the great 
asphodel (Eremnrus anciierianus^ Boiss.) The fleshy root of this 
plant, by drying in a sand-bath and grinding, is prepared into a 
flour which, when mixed with hot water, yields a most tenacious 
vegetable glue with which the Persians make great vessels for 
holding oil and clarified butter The native cobblers employ it in 
preference to animal glne in tbeir work. Dr. J, E. T. Aitchison 
describes ^ the method of making these vessels in Persia : The 

tenacious gum is painted over a hollow earthen mould that has a 
‘‘single layer of some coarse country cloth covering it ; on this 
“ cloth, layer after layer of the glue is painted until a sufficiency is 
“reached ; this forms, when dry, a parchment-like skin, the mould 
“ is then broken up and removed through the mouth of the jar, 
“ and then usually the jar is sewed into a goat’s hair sack. With 
“ordinary moisture, or the amount of moisture likely to affect the 
“ jar through the goat’s hair coveiung, no harm is likely to accrue, 
“ hut if tbe jar is allowed to stand in water for days, it will in time 
“ dissolve or melt away.” 

Sansh^i-narm is the name of the flour made by grinding down 
the dried roots of Wremurus with the intention of converting them 
into glue. SarishH-lcahi is the vegetable glue ready made for use* 
Baba-i-sansTi are the vessels made in the above manner. There is 
said to he a large trade in this material in Khorasan. 

i Hotes on Products of Western Afghanistan and Korth^Pastern Persia, p. 66. 
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10. Notes on some Sea-Snakes cattgM at Madras, — By T. V. Ru Aitab* 
Communicated hy H. Maxwell liBFROY. 

The almost unbroken coast of tbe port of Madras extenclmg' 
from Cassimode on the north to Mjlapore in the south, seems to 
afford but little shelter to these marine reptiles, the favourite 
haunts of which are salt-water estuaries and tidal streams. They 
are said to be found in shoals along the Burmese coast near the 
mouths of the river Irrawadi and the S underbunds of Bengal, 
However, with all its disadvantages as a locality in which to carry 
on such an investigation as this, I was able to procure from the 
Madras coast a fairly good number of specimens during the com- 
paratively short period of my work. Of the specimens collected, 
the majority were got along the rock-boiind coast of Royapuram and 
from within the artificial hfirbour, where j’oung ones are often 
found swdmming in their characteristic fashion. 

There seems to be no particular season of tbe year when sea- 
snakes are found ; all the year I’ound hardly a day passes without 
some fisherman coming across specimens of these snakes. During 
the cold weather, however, from the month of October to 
February, they are found in greater numbers. Big* snakes 
generally approach the shore at night and this fact is corrobora- 
ted by the experience of the fishermen who often fish at night. 
During the rainy weather when the sea is rough, many of them 
are dashed ashore and found stranded on the beach, when they 
easily become a prey to the eager sea-gull, which I have seen eat- 
ing them. 

Sea-snakes are generally hauled up in the big fishing nets 
employed by the Madras fishermen in the mid-bay. Among the 
various undesirables which the net raises up, as urchins, corals, 
sea-stars, etc., at each drawing of the net, sea-snakes invariably 
come up, and unless anyone interested in these succeeds in pre- 
vailing upon the fisherman to retain these snakes, they are thi*own 
Overboard with the rest of the useless lot. With their natural 
hatred and vulgar antipathy towards these reptiles, it requires no 
ordinary promises of presents to induce these illiterate men to 
fetch home specimens of snakes. Sometimes a fisherman, in- 
duced by payment to catch them, brings big eels and specimens of 
GhresTiydrus granulatus ; and on being told that they are not 
the right creatures wanted, he loses his confidence in the offer 
and gives up collecting them. 

A few general observations may be recorded as regards habits 
and other features which I have been able to make during a recent 
investigation.' 

The peculiar habits and surroundings of some of the species 
have been found to have brought about several marked variations 
in the "general form of the body.- The most striking: of these is 
the pect! liar modification of the anterior portion of the trunk in 
some species of HydropMs. It may be suggested that the small 
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bead with the attenuated and cylindrical neck is specially adapted 
to penetrate into th§ crevices and crannies among tlio rocks in 
search of prey. It may also he urged that the niodihcatioii serves 
the purpose of an oferisive organ also, itiasnmcli as i.he ])rey 
coold be easily caught and poisoned by ati agile dart of tin* 
anterior portion, without the thick belly exerting itself nuich. I^ho 
graceful DisHmnperina Bouleng. with its uni(]uc ventrals adapted 
to a slightly regular motion on land, is, 1 tliink, a shallow water 
fox’m often crawling along the sandy bottom of tlie littoral area-. 
I have seen specimens crawling on the sand after beit»g caught. 

With regard to colox^ation, the young ones are, as a rule, 
found gracefully adorned with bright hands and streaks, while as 
the snakes grow old the colour becomes dull and the bands, streaks, 
and other markings appear very faint and sometimes even dis- 
appear. This is especially the casein Unhydris eartus Merrein., 
Blnhydrina valahadien Eussell, Distira cyanocincta Russell, and 
HydropMs cantoris Giinth. The arrangeTnent and number of 
the head shields and scales which are taken as the criteria in 
determining the specific characters ai’e, in many cases, found to be 
very valuable. In almost all the species described above, the 
number of scales vaxy from those given by Mr. Bonlenger in his 
descriptions. 

Though one and all the species are poisonous, the poison fang*s 
are not so very well developed as in terrestrial snakes. Tliey are 
small and not mai^kedly differentiated fi'om the maxillary teeth, be- 
hind them. In one species, however, JEJnhydrma valakadien., 
they ai*e eompai’atively larger. The terminal end of the poison 
duct in these vsnakes is found to ho very convoluted, Tlie 
fangs being small, the puncture caused by the bite must be 
very minute ; nevertheless the effect of the bite from a toxicologi- 
cal point of view, is said to be very deadly. Some of the most 
eminent medical men,^ who have been recently conducting a i*e- 
search into the action of snake venoms, have found out that the 
most deadly of all substances of this nature, which they have ex- 
amined, is the venom of the sea-snake Unhydrina valahadien. 
The native fisherfolk are not nnawai^e of the poisonous natxxre of 
these shakes ; in spite of this knowledge they ai^e always found 
carelessly playing in the waters, even of localities which are 
said to he the sjxecial haunts of sea-sei^pents. And it is none the 
less curious to note, that cases of bites by sea-snakes are veiy 
rarely heard of ; evidently they attack man very seldom. Hei*e is 
what one observer® says : “Although all these are poisonous, they 
rarely attack man. I have seen scores taken by careless sailors on 
the north-west coast of Australia without any bad results. 
Several instances of fatal bites have been recorded, one having 
•caused death in an hour and a . quarter. ” A case of fatality by 


t L. Rogers in Proo. Roy. Soo. Ixxh (1903), p. 481 and Ixxii. (1903)i 
p. 305 j Sir Thomas Fraser and R. H. Elliot, in Phil, Trans. Roy, Soo. B. 197, 
{1904),p.249. . 

2 Basset Smith, M.E.aS., B.H, ■* ' 
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sea-snake Mte came to mj notice during my investigations. A 
fisker-boy was bitten by a slender-necked species while on a cata- 
maran in the bay, at the Boyapuram coast. The boy did not feel 
tlie bite, though he knew it was a snake, but gradually became pale 
and unconscious. He was brought ashore, at once and all sorts of 
restoratives and handy medicines were resorted to, but the boy 
expired in the course of the next day. The natives regard the 
species Hydrus platurm Russell as the most deadly of all sea-snakes, 
next in grade being the slender-necked forms to which they give 
the name of Mrdagadien Implicit faith in the curative 

effects of sacred murmurs and chantings is entertained by almost 
all fishermen. An experiment in the w^ay of mutual poisoning 
was tried by making the jaws of a health}^ living specimen of 
JEJnhydris curtus close on the body of a young specimen of 
Bnliydrina valaJcadien which was very active at the time. Ror 
some time the latter exhibited no sign of poisoning or ill-healtli, 
but the next day it became paralysed and died. This killed one 
had been living for a long time in captivity, and was apparently 
healthy when bitten. 

In the matter of food, all these snakes more or less confine 
themselves to a diet of fish. Of all the species, Enhydfma rala- 
Jcadien seems to be the most voracious. In almost all the speci- 
mens of the species that w^ere opened, several fish, half digested, 
were found, the fishes being chiefly spiny ones. In some cases 
small crustaceans were also found in the alimentary tract. The 
slender-necked species, which cannot swallow big fishes, are found 
to feed on young and small fish. I am also inclined to think, that 
these snakes haunt coral reefs and feed on the minute polyps. 

Female specimens, with their oviducts crammed with well- 
developed eggs, were chiefly found during the cold months from 
October to January. 

The peculiar way in which the ecdysis of the epidermis takes 
place in these marine reptiles is ^vell 'worth a note. Unlike the 
terrestrial snakes which periodically shed their skin as a single 
piece, these snakes have the habit of casting away the epidermis 
piecemeal. Consequently a thorough moult takes longer time 
than in ordinary land forms. During the period of moulting, the 
snakes are found to be very inactive. It seems to me a mystery 
why such a method of ecdysis should be the rule in these marine 
snakes. The following feature which I observed, however, makes 
me hazard the conjecture that the sea- water may play a part in 
this process of piece-by-piece moulting. Some specimens of sea- 
snakes, which I had kept in captivity in fresh water, underwent 
this process of moulting more or less like the land snakes, the 
•epidermis coming off almost as a single piece. 

Several specimens of the snakes collected, especially young 
ones, had foreign organisms attached to the surface of their 
body. The chief of these organisms are the barnacles, both the 
stalked and the sessile foims (Lejpadidse and Balanidoe). These 
were abundantly found in young specimens of JEnhydrina valaha- 
dien. In a specimen of curtus the body was completely 
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fringed witli lijdroid colonies like grass, A spe(3imen of Pis* 
tira viperina was found to have attached to its body the calcare- 
ous vskeleton of a polyzooxi colony {Memhranipora f). 

The way in which sea-snakes behave when thrown ashore, 
and their habit while in captivity, are not uninteresting. ()iu‘.e 
out of their native element, they genemlly become (juit e heljxloss and 
appear blind, except Disf im viperma. They arc unable i<o ])r(>gress 
on land because of the want of big ventrals. None of these ever 
attempted to attack, but they often trj' to bite and injure their 
own bodies. I tried to feed some in captivity, but witli very 
little success. Dr. Fayrer says that they die very rapidly in 
captivity, but I was able to keep some alive in captivity for a 
fairly long time. A specimen of Bnhydrina I'alakadien^ 1^ 6|'" long, 
lived in fresh water from the 12th of September to the 9th of No- 
vember, which is nearly two months. One 8[)eeimen of BnJipdris 
curtus, a foot long, lived from the 19th September to the 12th 
October, — nearly a month. Another specimen of the same species 
2' 9"' long, lived for neaily 20 days, vlz.^ from the 26tli December 
to the 15th January. A specimen of jVrrdonw Kiussell, 

3' 2-y' long, lived from the 9th November to the 14th January. All 
these were kept in open tin buckets half full of fresh water, the 
water being changed now" and then. Other species w'ere also tried, 
but none lived any appreciable time in captivity. In captivity all 
w"ere active and (jiiite at home, and it w’as probably starvation that 
killed them, since they refuse to feed in captivity* 

Here is a list of some of the Tamil names by wliicli sea- 
snakes are known in Madras : — Nulla Wahlagille pam of Russell 
is called Kdrinala pflmlo Species of Enhydris are called Potta 
(meaning blind snake). E. valakadien is caHed 
pamh (meaning the net-biting snake). The slender- necked ones 
are called MolnTcndien pdmb : also Kodal nagoni (meaning .sea- 
serpent). The long and banded ones are called Ka dal ’ sarai 
pclmh. 
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11. Wormia Mcmsoni: a hifJierto ttndescnbed sjoecies froifti Burma, 
— By A. T* Gage. 

Ill May 1905, Mr. F, B. Manson, now retired from Government 
service but then Conservator of Forests, Tenasserim Circle, sent to 
the writer a species of Wormia, -which could not he identified with 
any species in the Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 
More material of the same species was sent in the following July 
and September by Mr. Manson’s successor. This allowed of a fairly 
complete description of the species being drawn up, which is given 
below. 

The writer is indebted to Colonel Prain and Mr. J. F. Duthie 
for having kindly compared the species with the Wormias in the 
Kew collection, with none of wdiich has it been found to agree. 

Wormia Mansom. — Frutex primo cum foliorum nasceiitium 
costis costulisque siibtus pilosis denique omnino glaber ; ramuli 
teretes brunnei lenticellati. Folia alterna, breviter petiolata, sine 
ala stipulari, elliptico-lanceolata, apice acuta, basi cuneata, serrata, 
coriacea, supra nitida, infra surda, nervis lateralibus 12 — 15. 
Petiolus 1— -1*4 cm. longus ; lamina 13 — 16 cm. longa, 4*5 — 6'5cm. 
lata. Flores 4 — 5 cm. lati, in racemis terminalibus 3-4 fiores geren- 
tibus dispositi, alabastro in bractea decidua incluso. Pedunculi 
2 — 3 cm. longi. Sepala 5, in alabastro imbricata, carnea, ovato 
oblonga, tria iiiteriora circa 1*7 cm. longa, 1*5 cm. lata, duo exteriora 
minora. Petala 5 — 7, alba, undulata, Integra, obovata, 2 — 3 cm. 
longa, 1 cm. lata, in alabastro imbricata. Stamina numerosa, 7 — 10 
mm. longa, filamenta fere aequalia 3-serialiter disposita, antheris 
per ostia terminalia dehiscentibus. Carpella 5 raro 6, subtrigona, 
vix in axe cohaerentia, staminibus obtecta ; stigmata tot quot car- 
pella, subulata, reflexa; ovula numerosa bi-seilalia axillariter 
disposita. Fructus 2 — 2*5 cm. crassus ; carpella maturescentia 
2 — 3-sperma, carnea, hand intorta, vix cohaerentia, basi staminibus 
persistentibus cincta et calyce carnea persistente inclusa. Semina 
reniformia, fusco-brunnea, rugulosa, 5 mm. longa, 3 mm. lata, in 
arillo ( albo ?) tenaci inclusa. 

In ripis fluminis Yunzalin, prope confiuentem cum Salween, 
Tenasserim, Manson! 

Up to the present the species of the Eu- Wormia section, found 
ill Ceylon and the Malayan Peninsula, which have been described 
are : — Wormia triquetra Rottb., Flora Brit. Ind., i. 35, from Ceylon ; 
W, pulchella Jack, Flora Brit. Ind., i, 36, W. meliosmsefolia King, W, 
Bcorteckinii'Eiirig, IF. K?.m^^/enKing, Jourxi. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, Iviii. 
11, 365-366, all from the Malayan Peninsula. The present species, 
which extends the distribution of the genus northwards into Burma, 
is readily distinguishable from those just mentioned TF. triquetra., 
W, ScortecJiinii and TF. Kunstleri sive trees, the two latter at least 
20 metres high, while IF. Mansoni is a shrub. TF. meliosmmfolia is 
described as a small tree, mxdi W, pulcliella as a shrub. The former 
differs from TF. Mansoni in having 12 carpels, the latter in having 
obvate-oblong entire leaves with only 5-7 pairs of nerves. 
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12. Testudo haluchiortmn, a new speeze$.—BY N, ANNAJrBALB, D.Sc.^ 
C.M Z.S., Beputif Su^^erintendent of the Indian Museum. 

Diagnosis of Testudo halucMorum, sp. nov. 

Shell arclied transversely and longitudinally, slightly more 
than half as deep as long ; anterior margins slightly reverted, 
serrated ; costals almost vertical. Head small, broad, covered 
with irregular scales above ; interorbital region of the skull almost 
flat, bat sloping a little towards the nasal opening; upper jaw 
tricuspid, feebly serrated ; occipital process short, barely extending 
beyond the condyles. Dour claws on each foot ; the fore-loot 
with about six rows of large imbricating scales on the anterioi;' 
surface; the hind foot with three spur- like tubercles on the heel; 
two large subtriedral tubei'cles, surrounded by smaller ones, on 
the back of the thigh. Tail short, witli a small apical tubercle. 
Shields of carapace comientrally striated, with a flat sculptured 
central area; supracaudal single, almost vertical. Plastron 
truncated in front, probably notched deeply behind. Colour of 
shell pale brown, irregularly marbled with darker brown. 

Locality. — Baluchistan (A. TF. if A stiifl'ed specimen 
in the Indian Museum, identified by Anderson as T. korsfteldu. 

Remarks. — This species may be distinguished from the Afghan 
Tortoise (T. horsfieldii )^ the only other species of its genus with four 
claws on all the feet, by its deeper carapace, which is not flattened 
on the dorsal surface, and by the characters of its skull. In 
horsfieldii there is a marked transverse depression across the 
interoihital region and the sides of the upper jaw are smooth. 
The new species resembles T. zarudnyi Nikolski in several of its 
characters, notably in its almost vertical costals The description 
of the latter Tortoise, described from Eastern Persia and possibly 
occurring in Baluchistan, is given below. 

As it seems probable that the type of T. halucMorum is abnor- 
mal in certain respects, I have given a very brief and guarded 
diagnosis of the species it represents. The anals are almost 
entirely absent, being represented by several small, iiregularly 
shaped tubercles, which separate the femorals from one another 
at their anterior extremity. There is no evidence that this is 
due to injury, as the place where the missing plates should be is 
covered with normal and , apparently healthy skin. 

Limensions of the Type of T. baluohiorum. 


Length of shell ... 

... 211 

mm. 

Depth „ ,, ... 

... Ill 

j? 

Breadth,, ,, ... 

... 160 


Length of skull 

... 35 

53 

Muxirmim breadth of skull 

... 30 

33 


For comparison the diagnosis of Tedudo zarudnyi Nikolski is 
appended. It is ({noted from Nikolski’s paper in tln^ jUmi.atre 
(hi Mnsee Zoohujupie de VAcademie^ St. Petersburg^ 1897. I aui 
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mucli indebted to Mr. G. A. Bonlenger, wlio lias sent me a copy 
pf this paper on loan. 

‘‘ Testudo affinis Testudini them Pall., a qua cai.\apace lateribus 
compressa, sciitis margino-lateralibus pei*pendicularibus, supm 
non visis, souti margino-brachialis anterioris margine inferiore 
Talde assurecta, nnguibus brevibus obtusissimis, rbinotbeea dis- 
tincte denticulafca, differt. 

Testudo, latitudine carapacis in media parte 1%5 in ejiis 
longitudine ; margine ejus posteriore expanse, parum assurrecto ; 
marginibus sentorum margino-femoralium, incissura magna intei* 
se discretorum, rotundatis ; margine scuti margino-bracliialis 
anterioris valde assurrecto,. supra postieeque spectante; scuto 
nucbali elongate, ensiformi; sciitis margino-collaribus supra dup- 
licibus; scutis margino-lateralibus perpendicularibus, supra non 
visis ; scuto supracaudali indiviso, sub angulo 45° ad planitieni 
horizontalem posito, longitudine eJus scuti longitudini scuti verte- 
bralis primi aequali ; margine anteriore scuti vertebralis primi 
rotundato, nec angulato ; latitudine omnium scutorum vertebra- 
lium longitudinem coram multum superante, latitudini scutorum 
costalium fere aequali ; margine posteriore plastronis inciso, ad 
suturam inter scuta femoralia et abdominalia mobili; margine 
anteriore plastronis inciso, sutura inter scuta analia cum sutura 
inter scuta femoralia multum quarn sutura inter se abdominalia 
breviore, scutis axillaribus unguinalibnsque parvis angustis, 
sutui’a inter scuta brachialia dupla quam inter pectoralia longiore, 
scutello praefrontali duplici; rbinotbeea dis tincte d^ticulata ; 
pedibus anterioribus antice scutis latis rotundatis imbricatis 
5 series longitudinales et 6 transversales finctis, tectis ; longitudine 
borum scutorum distincte quam latitudine eorum minore, tubere 
magno corneo subconico in femoris parte posteriore; unguibus 
brevibus obtusissimis, longitudine longissimi unguis oculi dia- 
metrum longitudinalem aequante, vel paulo superante, latitudine 
unguium, vix in eorum longitudine ; cauda tenui, longa, 
longitudine ejus longitudinis capitis majore, scutellis caudalibus 
dilatatis deplanatis quadrangularibus vel pentagonalibus, 6-8 
circum caudam dispositis; carapace lateribus dayescente, macula 
nigra in scutorum costalium tuberibns ornata ; margine anteriore 
carapacis, scutis vertebralibus nigricantibus, scutis margino- 
lateralibus nigro-marginatis, plastrone flavescente nigro-notato ; 
scutis pedum anteriorum flavescentibus, anguste nigro-marginatis, 
unguibus palmarum flavescentibus plantar um nigricantibus. 

Longitude carapacis 254 mm. 

Habitat in montibus provinciae Birdseban in Persia orientali.” 
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APRIL, 1906, 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 

Wednesday, the 4tli April, 1906, at 9-15 F.M. 

; ■ E» D, Ross, Esq., Ph.D,, in the- chair. ' ; 

The following members were present 

■ Dr. F. Annandale, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Babu Monmohan Chakraf 
varti, Mr, B. L. Ohandhnri, Mr. L. L. Eermor, Babn Amnlya- 
charan Ghosh Yidyabhushan, Mr. H. G. Grayes, Mr. T. H.. 
Holland, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. A. H. Lewes, Dr. M. M. Masoom,; 
Lieut. -Gol. D. 0. Phillott, Rai Bahadur Rain Brahma Sanyal, 
Pandit Togei^a Chandra S'astree-Sankhyaratna-Yedatirtha, Babu 
Ghandranarain Singh, Pandit Pramatha Nath Tarkabhnshan,. 
Pandit Yanamali Yedantatirtha, Pandit Raj endra Hath Yidya- 
bhusan, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Yidyabhushan, Mr. B. 
R. Watson, Rey. A. W. Young. 

Visitors : — Mr. G. P. Abbott, Babu Hem Chandra Das -Gupta, 
Mr. D, W. K. Hamilton. 

The minutes of the last meeting were i^ead and confirmed. 
Thirteen presentations were announced. 

It was announced that the Hon. Mr. Justice E* E. Pargiter, 
and Major P. R. T. Gm’don, I. A., had expressed a wish to withdraw 
from the Society. 

Rev. A. H. Phillips, proposed by the Rey. A. W, Young, 
seconded by Mr. D. Hooper ; Mr. L. D^ Petrocpchino, proposed by 

Mr. J. Maofariane, seconded by Lieut.- Col. D. G. Phillott j 

Eyan Mackenzie, proposed by Miss Elora Butcher, seconded by Dr; 
B. D, Ross; and Mr. M. Krishnamachariar, proposed by Pandit 
Yogesa Chandra Sastree-Sankhyaratna-Yedatirtha, seconded by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Yidyabhushan were hallotted 
for and elected Ordinary Members. :• 

Dr. E. D^ Ross read the' following report on the search for 
Arabic and Persian MSS. ior the official year 1905-06 

Annual Report of the Search for Arabic and Rersiah 
1 MSS,, 1806-6. 

In submitting the following report I haye to state at the outset, 
that I have adopte4‘ three principles in carrying out the duties 
of the research work entrusted to me by the A.S.B. (1) to take 
notes of all the important works iii Indian libraries both puhlic 
and t>riyate ; (2) 'ipMpurchase ‘Valuable" MSS. ; and (S) to procure 
transcripts of rare 'worksV ' 
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L THE EAMPUR LIBRARY. 

In connection with the fii'st item, I this year paid a visit to 
the Rampnr Library which is one of the finest libraries in this 
country and one of which India may well be proud. The col- 
lection owes its inception to the learned Kavvwab Mnhaminad Ead- 
nl-Lah of Rampnr, but the greater part was bought together in 
the time of the late hTawwab Kalb ‘Ali Khan, who was a great 
patron of learning. He also rehioved the books from the Toslm- 
khana to the present Library which he had built at a cost of forty 
thousand rupees. There are in all 8,494 volumes of Aralric and 
Persian works in manuscript, print or lithograph, of which about 
*5,000 belong to the first category. 

Out of this number upwards of three hundred represent very 
scarce works ; 347 are distinguished for their beautiful penman- 
ship, and no less than forty are authors’ auf-ographs. The oldest 

dated book is (Kitah-un-Nuhat-waUVyun)^ a 

commentary on the Quran. This copy was made in a.h. 557. 
The author of the book, Abul Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
b. al Mawaidi, died in a.h. 450. Besides, being an old copy, 
the work itself is rare, no copy being mentioned in any of the 
catalogues I have consulted. Brockelmann, in his admirable 
work Gescbichte der Arabisehen Litteratur, p, 386, givoKS the 
names of some nine books written by this author, but he does not 
mention this particular work. An interesting anecdote about 
this author’s compositions is given in histories. On his death- 
bed he said to one of his friends : — 

“ When I am on the point of death, take my hand into yours. 
‘‘ If I press your hand it will indicate that my works have not met 
‘‘with the approval of Almighty God, so you may take them 
■‘out of the place, where they ai'e now secretly hidden, and throw 
“ them into the river. But if I do not press your hand then take 
“ it for granted that my productions have been approved by the 
“ Almighty, and do your best to propagate them.^’ 

It so happened that the hand of the ^AlMmah remained steady 
to his last breath and, consequently, his friend did all he could for 
the publication, of his works^ 

Another very interesting work— of which no other copy 
appears . to„,ezia|— is at-Taisir fi by Abu’ I Qisim 

‘ Abd-ul-Karim b. Hawazin A1 Qu§]^airi, who died in a.h. 465. It 
is dated a.h. 679. 

I give below a list of some of the oldest-dated MSS. belonmnj^ 
to this library. . . . _ ” 

- Author* Date of trail- Rem ark. 

, , scription. 

(1) Gharib- ‘Air K ‘Omar ad 
ul-Lughat. Daraqutni 

d. 385-995. 

'{2) Amsalus Sa’irah Abii Ubaid 

' ”'al Qasim b. Salam 
d, 228-837. 


A.H. Ho copy in 

566. Europe. 

a,h. Common. 

574. . ' ' 
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; ■ a! Maiser, ■ 

Abul Hasan ‘Ali 
b. Md. al Bazdavi 
d. 400-1009. 

. . A.H. 

590. 

,, No. copy in 
... ' 'Europe... ., 

(4) Diwan-ul-Hadirali Qotba b. Aus . 

aU Hadira. 

A.H. ' 

629 

Por other 
copies see 
■ ' .-Bk. p. 2^ 

( 5 ) 

D i wan-ul-Fityan 

Abu Muhammad 
Pity ^n b. ‘All 
b . J ama l-ud- D in al 
Asadi an Nahvi. 
d 560, 11*64. 

■ A.H. 

623 

No copy ill 
Europe. 

(«) 

AI Mustau^ab 

Abu ‘ Abd-Uilah 
Muhammad b. 
‘Abd-Ullah as- 
Samiri al Han ball. 

A.H. 

693. 

No copy in 
Euippe. 


IL PURCHASE OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

The total number of MSS. purchased in the year 1905 was 
657. They have been procured from diferent parts of India such 
as Delhi, Bombay, Hyderabad, and specially from Lucknow. In 
addition to this we wei^e fortunate enough to purchase two Col- 
lections of MSS., which had been brought to us this year by 
two Acab traveller's. These Collections contain some very rare 
and old MSS. The majority of the MSS. are in Arabic. Oui' 
Persian Collection does not contain more than 105 books. The 
following classified list will show the number of books under each 
subject: — 


Commentaries on the Quran 


... ,30 

Tradition ... 


...■ 88 

Law 


75 

Zaidi Law 


... 20 

Snfism 


75 

Ethics 


... 61 

Medicine ... 


... 31 

Literature ... 


: 67 

History and Biography 


... ■ 12 

Science ... ... 


46 

Rhetoric ... 


... 13 

Dictionary 


... 8 

Principles of Jurisprudence... 


... 25 

Science of Controversy 


■ “'.'9 

Law of Inheritance 


... 10 

Miscellaneous ... ... 


... 49 

Grammar 


... 38 
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The following facts in connection with this year’s collection 
are worthy of mention: — 

(1) Out of the total nnmher of books purchased we 

have some eighty MSS. which are unique. Many 
of these being the woi'ks of ancient or modern authors 
which are not even mentioned in European catalogues. 

(2) In about one hundred cases the dates i*ange from a.h. 635 

to 900. 

(3) There are some sixteen autograph copies of the authors 

such as ‘ Ali b. ‘Abdul Kafi as Subki, d. a.h, 756, a.d. 
1355 j Muhammad b. Usman al Khalili, c. a.h. 751, a.d^ 
1350 ; Abd-ur-Ra’uf al Munawi, d. a.h. 1031, A.i). J621. 

(4) About half a dozen of our MSS. bear upon them some 

lines from the pen of such eminent scholars as Yusuf 
b. ‘Abdur Rahman b. Yusuf ai Mizzi, d, A.H. 742, a.b. 
1341; Ahmad b, ‘ Ali ‘Asqalani, d. a.h. 852, a.d. 
1448 ; Ahmad b. Muhammad al Qustalaiii, d. a.h, 923, 
A.D. 1517] 

(5) And there are about half a dozen MSS. which bear the 

original corrections and marginal notes of the authors 
themselves. 

Among the most interesting additions to our collection are 
the following: — 

(1) Al Katibat-al-Kaminah by Muhammad b. ‘ Abd-ul-Lah 

Lisau-ud-Din ibn ul-Khatib, the Spanish vezir, d. a.h. 
713, A.D. 1313. It is an unique copy in Maghribi 
hand and contains the biographical notices of all the 
Moorish poets of the 8th Century Hijri. 

(2) The rough draft of the valuable work entitled Kharidat 

ul-Qasr by Katib al Isfahani, d. a.h. 597, A.D. 1201 ; 

‘ dealing with the biographical accounts of the poets of 
• ‘ Iraq, Sham, Misr, Jazira and Ma gh rib who flourished 
from A.H. 500 to a.h. 592. 

(3) Tuhfat-ul-Ashraf by Ydsuf b. Abdur-Rabman b. Yusuf 

al Mizzi, d. A.H. 742, a.d. 1341: This book enu- 
merates all the traditions and sayings of the Prophet 
related by the Companions , of the Prophet ; arranged 
' in such a manner that one can easily know at a glance 
how many traditions have been referred to each 
traditionist. ■ 

(4) An unique autograph copy of al-Ikhtisfir wat-Tajrid by 

Muhammad b. ‘Usman b. ‘Umar al- Khalili, dated a.h. 
728. It is a digest of the two most important and 
authoritative books on Hadis or Tradition. 

(5) A rough draft of Maqasid-ul Hasanah by Muhammad 

b-‘Abd-ul-Baqi az-Zarqain dated a.h. 1099, a.d. 1688, 

' a unique work containing the known traditions of the 
Prophet arranged in alphabetical order, 

(6) History of the battle of Siffin by Kasr b. Muzahim, The 

author belongs to the Second Century of the Hijra and 
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• he is one of the earliest Shi ‘ah. writers, IN'o copy of 

this hook exists in Europe, 

(7) Ithaf-uz-Zaman by Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Fazl at-Tabari 

ash-Shafa‘i. It contains a chronological history of the 
successive Sharifs of Mecca from the time of the 
Prophet down to A,H. 1141. 

(8) Tadkirat-nl'Fuqaha by Hasan b- Yusuf b-Ali b-al-Mutah- 

har al-Hilli, d. 726 -1326, dealing with ShPah Juris- 
prudence on an extensive scale in three big volumes. 
This rare work is not found in any European 
Library. 

(9) The commentary on the well-known Tafsir al-Kashshaf 

by Mahmud b-Mas‘ud ash Shirazi, d, 710-1310. Al- 
though two copies of the work exist, one in Paris and 
the other in Aya Sofia in Stambal, it is very rare in 
India. 

(10) The Pei’sian translation of the famous Arabic work 

Khnlasat-ul-Wafa by Samhudi, d. 911-1505, entitled 
Akhbar-i-Hasinah. It contains a general history and 
topography of Madinah. 

(11) Eubab Namah or Masnavi-i-Walad by Sultan Walad 

(son of Jalal-ud-Din Edmi, the greatest Sufi Per- 
sian poet) d, A.H. 712, A.D. 1312, It is partly in 
imitation of the Masnavi of Hakim Sana’i (d. 545- 
1150) and partly of the Magnavi of Ms father Jal^l- 
ud-Din Edmi (d. 672-1273). It is in two separate 
parts. This MS. is in the hand-writing of the 
author’s grandson ‘Usman b-‘Abd-ul-Lah b.-Walad, 
copied in 718 a h., 1318 A.i>., only six years after the 
death of the author. 

(12) A valuable copy of Hafahat-ul-Uns by Jami d. 898-1492, 

bearing the seals of the Emperors of Delhi and the hand- 
writing and signature of Bairam Khan. Copied in a.u. 
902, only four years after the death of the author. 

(13j Masalik wa Mamaiik by Abul Hasan Sa‘id b-‘Ali al- 
Jurjani, d, 881-1476. A Persian treatise on geography, 
dated 920 a.h. 

III. TEAI^SCEIPTS OF EAEE MSS. 

The last item of business in my programme was to get 
rare MSS. copied for the Society. 

I procured in all ten transcripts, among which may be men- 
tioned the following rare works on Medical Science hy Galen. 

(1) Tahrim-ud Bafn, in which the author forbids the burial 

of a dead body within 24 hours after death, 

(2) Manafi‘-ui-A‘da, ou the respective utilities of the limhs 

of the body. 

(3) Kitab UgMqan, a book on diagnosis, written at the request 

of a Greek philosopher Ugluqan (literally the blue-eyed) . 

(4) Kitab-ul-Agdiyah wal APimah, on. nutrition and food. , 
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It will not be on t of place to mention tliat I commissi on ed 
Siiams-iil Ulama Manlavi Atawar Ralmian, wlio was proceeding on a 
pilgrimage to the Hijaz, to keep a lookout for ancient Arabic MSS, 
in that country. But I regret to say the Maulavi met with no 
success : for all the books offered to him for sale were ‘well-known 
works and of recent transcription. 

In conclusion I desire to express my high appreciation of the 
valuable assistance which I have received tliroughoiit the year 
from Moulvi Hidayat Husein, the first travelling Maulavi. With- 
out, his enthuvsiastic zeal, his untiring indostry, and his quick 
intelligence, it would have been impossible for me to submit to the 
Council such a satisfactory report. 

Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal, Bahadur, exhibited a melanoid 
variety qf Stumopastor contra^ Hodg., the common Pied- Starling. 
He remarked that although individuals of the species very a great 
'deal in shades of colour, a uniformly black specimen is rarely 
seen. About for ty-five years ago Ty tier observed a caged speci- 
-men of uniform black colour, which he described as Sturnopastor 
moorii. As far, how’^ever, as it is known, Blyth disagreed with 
. him, and considered the Wd to be a variety of Sturnopasior contra. 

’ It may be interesting to note in . this connexion that uniformly 
white specimens of Pied Starlings, like white or partially white 
•bulbuls and common barbets {Thereiceryx zeylvnicm) are not at 
all uncommon. inhabits the plains of Horth- 

Westem India including the Hepal and Sikhim Terai, extending 
eastwards to Assam and Cachar and south to Madras. 

The following papers were read 

1. Gyantse Boch Inscrijption of 0%oi*gyaBgnyi$-^piif.a rider vnder 
dhe 8 ahyapa Eierrarch in the 14th centn^y ' A,I).— By MahI- 
*MAHO?ADHYAYA Satis Chandra yiDYABHuSHAivr, M.A. 

“ • 2. Notes on the Freshioater Fauna of India. — By IsT. Annan* 

DADEj D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. No. S. — An Indian Aguatic Cockroach and 
Beetle Larra. No. 4. — Hydra orientalis and its relations with other 
iinvertehrates. - ^ . 

3. Notes on ^^Pachesi*^ and similaf gamei^ m played in the 
Karvn subdivision. — By E. de M, Hijmperibb. . / 

4. On the Hindu Method of Manufacturiug Spirit from rice^ and 

::its scientific explan ation.^By J. C. Ray. Communicated hv De, 
P.C. Ray. . . ; 

5. Silver dioxide and silver rerexy nitrate. — Bv R R. Watson. 

B,A.,.B.S'c. . . • _ . •: . 7 .: ■ ‘ , 

6. Persian Proverbs collected from dervishes in the South of 
.Persia, ^By Li.EbT.-CoL. D, C. Philxott, Secretary' ip the Board of 
Examiners. ' ^ ^ 

f . This paper will be* published in the Memoirs. ' ■ . 

fit-.yNotedtoii the ^handar-^Ndma of Ni'zdmi.~By^ LiEtTT.-CotN 
O.’Phiel'ottJ Secretary tiriJie Bdard of i^mmikers. ' . ; >; 


The following new books ba¥e been added to the Library 

during March, 1906 : — 

Buokland, G.E. Dictionary of Indian Biography. 

London, 1906. 8°. 

Oalcutta Dikectort aj?i) Guide, 1906. Compiled by 1- T. 
McGill skie. Calcutta^ 1906, 8®. 

Presd. by Mr. B. T. McGlushte, 

Dangcrfield, Dr. H. Vivian. Le Beribere. Definition, etymologle, 
historiqne, bacteriologie, symptomatologie, pathogenie, patho- 
logic experimentale, traitement. Denx planches en coulexirs, 
etc, Paris, 1905. 8°. 

Dictionnairb des sciences anthropologiqnes.... A veo... figures dans 
le texte, Paris, [1889.] 4°. 

Dvivedin, Acala. [Nimaya dipaka...With commentary 

in Gujrati.,. by Krisoa Sastii. Edited by Sada Sankara 
Hirisankara.] [Nadtar, 1897.] 8° 

Fartiell, L. B. The Evolntion of religion An anthropological 
study* London, New Yorlc, 1905. 8°. 

Grior, Sydney C., ^seud. p.e., Mm Hilda Gregg]. The Letters of 
Warren Hastings to his wife. Transcribed in full from the 
originals in the British Museum. Introduced and annotated 
by S. G. Grier, Lowdcw, 1905. 8°. 

Haeckel, Ernst, Wanderbilder. Serie I and II, Die Hatiir- 
wunder der Tropenwelt.— Insulinde und Ceylon^ 
Qera.-Vntermhaus, [1905], 4°, 

Presd» by the Author^ 

HaffEer, JDr. August. Texte zur arabischen Lexikographie 
Hach handschriften herausgegeben von Dr, A. Hamier, 
Leipzig, 1906, 

Hill. DiBi, [Persian Translation of MorierV 

Aka Mirza Asdulla Khan of Traii.l 

[ Bomibay, 1905.] 8®. 





SeErjj Victor. Le Parsisme. Fans ^120^. 8®, 

Merzbaclier, Pr. GottMed. The Central Tian-Stan, Mountains, 
1902-1903. London, imh. 8®. 

-MiroilOW® Nicolans. Die Dharmapariksa des Amitagati. Ein 
beitrag ■ zur literatnr-iiiid religionsgesohichte des Indischen 
inittelalters. " Inaugural-Dissertation, etc, Leipzig, 1903. 8®. 

. Sewcombe, A. 0. ■ Village, Town, and Jungle life in India..* 
With illustrations. London, 1905, 8®. 

''Oldeilbcrg’, , Hermann, Vedaforschung. 

Stuttgart, Berlin, [1905.] 8®. 

'Bawling, C. G. The Great Plateau, being an account of explora- 
tion in Central Tibet, 1903, and of tbe Gantok expedition. 
1904-1905... With illustrations and maps. London, 1905. 8®. 

.Eoyal Society — London, Eeports of the Commission.*. for the 
investigation of Mediterranean fever, etc, Pt. 4, etc, 

London, 1906, 

Fresd, hy the Society, 

SehllSter, Felix, The, Bank of England and the State. A 
lecture, etc, Manchester, 1900, 8®. 

Manchester TTnimrsity Lectures, No, 2, 

Presd,bythel7nw^ 

"Wallace, Alfred BusseL ’ My life, A record of events: and 
■ opinions... With facsimile letters, illustrations and portraits. 
2 vols. London, 1905. 8®. 
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13, ' 'Afir account of the Gurpa Hill in the District of Gaya, the 
prohahle site ' of the KukkutapadagirL~By Babit Rakhal BaS 
BAUiERtTi. Gommunicated hy Dr. T. Blooh, 

Introductory Remarks, 

Since General Cunningham’s lincdiiYmcirig identification 
of the Kukkiitapada Hill, mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims as 
the place where Mahaka^japa entered Mrvana, with some low 
hills north of Knrkihar in Gaya District, Dr. Stein in his report 
on an Archaeological tour in South Bihar and Hazaiibagh, has 
located this site on the S'obhnath Hill, the highest peak in a range 
of hills further south-west from Kurkihar and about four miles 
distant from the village of Wazirganj.^ 

The following account describes another hill in Gaya district- 
which, for vaiious reasons, seems to agree more closely wdth the 
‘account given by the Chinese of the Kukkutapada or Gurupada- 
giri, as it also used to be called. The hill has first been brought 
to notice by Babu Sreegopal Bose, a Sub-Overseer of the Public 
Works’ Department, in charge of Bodh Gaya, who already noticed 
the great similarity between the remains on the Gnrpa Hill with 
the description given hy the Chinese of the Kukkutapadagirk. 
He accompanied the author of the following paper on his visit to 
the hill during the last Christmas holidays. 

The points which to my mind make the identification of tke 
Gurpa Hill with Kukkutapadagiri preferable to Dr. Stein’s 
identification, with the S'ohhng.th Hill, are the following 

(1) The modern name Gurpa is an exact Prakritic develop- 
ment out of Sanskrit Gurupada, the second name by 
which the hill used to he called according to the 
Chinese. 

2) The distance of 19 to 20 miles east of Bodh Gaya agrees 
better with the 100 It east of the same place, the 
distance given by Hiiien Thsang, than the distance of 
14 miles north-east of Bodh Gaya, as calculated by 
Dr. Stein for the S'ohhnath Hill. Probably also the 
corresponding distance from the approximate site of 
Buddhavana will be found to agree better with the 
Chinese accounts for Gurpa than for Shbhnath. 

(3) The Gurpa Hill has a large tunnel running through it 
and forming a passage leading to the top, thus corres- 
ponding accurately with the cleft through the hill 
made by Ka^yapa on his ascent according to the 
Chinese accounts. Ho similar feature is recorded for 
the S’obhnath Hill hy Dr. Stein, who, on page 89, 
merely observes that “ in the confused masses of rocks- 
heaped up all along the crest lines of the three spurs, 
we can look for the passages which Ka^yapa w^ar 
supposed to have opened up with his staff. 


i tnd. March 1901, p. 8S, 
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(4) The top of the Gurpi Hill has three distinct peaks 
forming the three cardinal points of a triangle, Hinen 
Thsang likewise speaks of three high peaks on the 
summit of Kukkutapadagiri, between which Kis^yapa 
sat down when he entered Nirvana, With regard to 
S'obhnath, Dr. Stein mentions merely three spurs, 
extending from one joining point into various direc- 
tions and thus resembling a cook’s foot, from which, 
according to him, the hill came to be named ‘ Cock’s 

foot Hill ’ (Skt. 

The Gurpa Hill has, on its peaks, remains of old brick 
‘buildings, which may have bdonged to the Stupa on the top of 
Kukkutapadagiri, mentioned by Hiuen Thsang. 

That the Gurpa Hill still forms an object of local worship 
is also a point which cannot be oyerlooked. 

From all the above arguments, 1 think the proposed identifica- 
tion of Gurpa with the Knkkutapada or Kurupadagiri of the 
Chinese has much that speaks in its favour. I only regret that 
the paper impressions of the two short inscriptions referred to 
below were too indistinct to enable me to add a complete reading 
of the inscriptions. 


T. Bloch. 
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Giirpa is the name of a liill near tlie station of tlie same name* 
at the 25th mile on the new Railway from Katrasgarh to G-aya. 
Directly, it is about 19-20 miles from Bodh G-aya. The Tillage folk 
call the hill Gurpa. They say that the deity of the hill, Gurpa- 
sinmai, suffers nobody to climb on it with shoes, and whoefer 
does so is snre to slip his foothold. The sides of the hill aro 


very steep and composed of polished slippery boulders large and 
small, which justify the statement. There is only a single path: 
leading to the top on the north side of the hill, all other -portions: 
being unclimbable. The plain surrounding the hill is thickly; 
wooded. From , the station to the foot of the hill is about one: 
naile, and we ha^ to cross the dyied-up . bed of a hill- streanf-'pn; 
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■the way.' The hill is a curved chaiii runiiiiig S.W. to N.E, The 
south-western portion ends in a small peak. In thfc> middle of 
the chain there is a sharp rising of about 300 ft. which divides 
itself at the top into three sharp peaks; after this, at a 
distance of about 500 ft., it ends abruptly. This is the highest 
peak in the neighboimhoGd, higher than the Brahniayoni, the 
height being slightly short of 1,000 ft. Along the track to the 
•suininit the trees grow smaller, and along the highest peak the 
vegetation shrinks to short reeds and sliarplj-pointed gruvss. There 
is a sort of wood-land track up to the back of the hill, i,e,, up to 
the base of the highest peak, going across the hill to the south* 
westeim or other side and ultimately losing itself in a rough 
upward incline at the base of the highest peak. Here is a, small 
j\hir shrine consisting of six small mounds of eax^th well plastered 
over with cowdung and marked with vermilion, which is known 
as Dvarapal a, the gate-keeper of Gurpasinmai. Here, concealed 
among the shrubbery, appears the mouth of a tunnel or cave 4 ft. 
wide and 6 ft. in height. At a small distance from the entrance, 
it branches into two parts, one south-westernly going downwards 
and choked with large bricks, stones and rubbish, and the other 

2 ft.' in width in the 


I 

P-. 


m 


Tlie plan of the tunnel. 


Choked up. 




i'A 


ZfTl 



Dvarpala. 


4Ft.. 


1 


entrance going ujy* 
wards, gradually nar- 
rowing until at the 
53i*d ft. iroxn tlie 
junction, it becomes 
impassable, being 
mei’ely a fissure in the 
rock with sharp rocks 
interlacing across the 
fissure. Here another 
passage opens towards 
N.E. Turning to this 
gallery one stumbles 
as it is extremely dark, 
upon a staircase of 
stone of 28 steps at the 
end of which the pas- 
vsage turns sharply 
:aimost at right angles towards the east and ends on a platform 
formed by a large boulder. At the extremity of this platform is 
another Ihir shrine. The object of worship is a small pool of 
rain-water formed in a natural depression in the rock, annind 
which are placed three small boulders of about a man’s height. 
Here the track becomes she^er , impossibility, 'i'he. path is aioiig 
bbalderF^of - stone polished to the smoothness of marble by the 
action of rain-water up an incline of 60"^ with no hold for assist- 
ance, for at this height vegetation consists of sharp, thorny grass 
and thin reeds. After a climb of more than, 50 ft., another 
platform is reached. Here, another tunnel is reached running 
north to south aci^oss the whole width of the mountain, a length 


Choked up. 
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flf aBout 30 ft. Tte tminel is formed of huge pieces of stoae 

kaBS ofone another, thus forming a sort of archway 4 ft. m 
Eht at the entrance, gradually widening m circumference^ 
the height at the end of the cave _or tunnel 

tunnel ends in a steep precipice about 500 ft._bigli. At 

the edge of the tunnel there is ^ 

sten rmming along its four sides (8 x 5 ). . I he tanfc is ary ana 

there is no possibility of its ever being filled with rain-water. , _ 
there IS no po ^ tank from a guard of the 

T-i j‘ p '1 rr "RaViTi Daval Ch. Gupta. He told me that 

E £“ ® W„ this . S.tcoph.g.,f 

S” smSu Wdat along one of tie walls of the cave "e some 
T?n(lflMst sculptures, a headless statue of Buddha about b _iTi 
hS another of a crowned Buddha in the Bhumispai-^ Mudra, 
I'-l" irheight and a votive stupa with panels containing a 
X? irii o rvn of its four faces uboilt 2 ft. in heigtit,^ <ill 

n^mcribed The track to the top coiitinnes from the platfrom 

uninscnoea +„nnel or cave mentioned above along the 

at the entrance of f the stone of the width 

Tf^aLut ten to eleven inches. From 

ins with boots and shoes on became an itnpossibilitj . Many ot 
tlilse steps are almost effaced with age, being mere notches less 
San aul^rwide scarcely affording a foothold, whde some are 
perfect. The last part of this curious staway which leads to 
Fx 4 ‘hiaVipqt of tbe three pinnacles mnds itself half 

the Lee peak. dMnctl, 

s ir ap“:iir, 

sculptorand statuary loosely piled without any mortar or cement 

ireS is shrined a pair of footprints on dark square pieces nt 

stouT tL western shrine contains a slab which ^dently 

modem judging from the clumsiness of the sculptui'e of the floral 

orna^ntatiln around the footprint and the nnnatwalness of 

, . i • I Tt ccvivvcaa "Riktiides these there are numbers of 

the footprints themselves, liesiaes ^ „„„iiHiied 

Buddhas, some of them crowned “ff 

in each of these shrines. Lying on each of 

tU eastern shrine are four votive stupas. The slab m this 
shrine contains two lines of inscriptions along tins two sides oi 
SrslaHmearly Kutila characters, such as those which occur in 

the sSh Gaya^inscriptions-of Mahanaman. One of these mes 

is the nsnal Baddhist slqka “ Ye Dharmaheiurfrahhaw, etc. 
the “ hettt prahhava” is quite distinct m my impress.om ihe 
SLr line Lst probably^ contains a dedicatory inscription as 
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along the middle of it I can read in my impression bhavatUi 
satvUnam mMapitroh, etc^ On the walls of the western shrine I 
noticed a chaitya panel inscribed below with a Deya^^Bharma and 
ye Dharma hetu, etc. The one other inscription is by far the 
most important of the whole lot. It is incised on the back of a 
door lintel or Jamb. On this side the jaggedness of the chisel 
marks has not been removed by polishing. The initial letter^ 
is most probably gu; then follows several letters which I can- 
not make out. Then a gap of about 8 or 4 inches after which 
follows a na inverted and after that another letter also inverted^ 
but which has been cat away by an incision in tbe stone probably 
for the iron clamp which secured this piece to other poz'tions of 
the door or window. . 

On the western peak there is another square basement of 
large bricks, probably the base of a stnpa. At present the peak 
is difficult of access. On the sontliern peak there is a large pilq. 
of fragments of sculptures, bases of stone stupas, votive stupa§^ 
portions of statuary, etc. Traces of blood stains were found at 
tbe door of the two temples on the north-western peak, and, on 
enquiry, I learnt that the villagers offer animal sacrifices at all 
the shrines. The best view of the three peaks is obtained from 
the platform where the Ihirs worship a natural hollow in the 
rock described above. It is evident from the above description 
that the remains at Gurpa are of Buddhistic origin. 

Position of the hill. 





To Gaya 25 miles. 


-> 


Bailway line. 


To PatwHs 6 miles. 

s 


Eelativo position of the peaks. 
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Gurpa ffiU coincides reinarka,bly well with Hiuen Thsahg’^ 
description or-^Kukkatapadagiri. The tunnel through the fopk 
must be the very;^;^inel which, according to Hiuen Thsang, Ka’^kpa 
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opened for Mmself. ‘^ Ascending the nortli side of the mountain 
He proceeded along the winding path and came to the south-west 
iddge. Here the crags and precipices prevented him from further 
advance. Forcing his way through the tangled brushwood He 
struck the rock with staff and thus opened a way.” This is the 
first tunnel in the accompanying plan which branches at a short 
distance from the entrance and goes downwards. He then 
passed on having divided the rock and ascended till he was 
again stopped by the rocks interlacing one another. He again 
opened a passage through, and came out on the mountain-peak 
on the north-east side.” One of these is the tunnel leading to 
the staii*way and the other is the tunnel which contains the 
stairway described above. We learn from Fa Hian that the entire 
body of Kasyapa was preserved in a side chasm on the hill. 
Perhaps the skeleton found in the cave is the skeleton of the 
venerable Kasyapa. Fa Hian also says that outside the chasm 
is the place whei^e Kasyapa when alive washed his hands. This 
is the natural hollow in the rock described above as an Ihir 
shrine. It is interesting to note that the place is still an object 
of local worship. Both Hiuen Thsang and Fa Hian agree to the 
fact that the approach to the hill lay through a dense forest 
inhabited by wild beasts. This is still so. The whole of the 
plain is covered with dense forest. On our way from the Eailway 
to the base of the hill we found marks of enormous paws on the 
sandy ground. According to our guide, a local man, the forest 
is inhabited by large numbers of bears and tigers, some of whom 
are white. Probably these white tigers are described by Hiuen 
Thsang as Lions, since lions in these parts of the country are 
scarce. According to Hiuen Thsang Kasyapa, after emerging 
from the tunnel, proceeded to the middle point of the three hills and 
there he still lies awaiting the coming of Maitreya Bodhisattva. 
The second tunnel described above is formed of huge boulders of 
stone leaning against each other. A further point of coinci- 
dence is this. Hiuen Thsang says : “ On quiet evenings those 
looking from a distance see sometimes a bright light as it were 
of a torch, but if they ascend the mountain there is nothing to be 
obseiwed.” 1 heard from Dayal Babu that on dark nights lights 
are visible on the top of the mountain. The villagers attribute 
the presence of these lights to jewels which they say are on the 
mountain- top. Some Europeans organised a search party, but 
on reaching the top they of course found nothing. This also is 
a curious survival of the tradition which has been recorded by 
the Chinese master of law thirteen centuries ago. The gentleman 
from whom I received these pieces of information know very little 
either of the Chinese pilgrims or of the venerable Maha Kasyapa. 
The mountain-side is covered with caverns which justifies Hiuen 
Thsang’s epithet Cavernous.” It is imposihle to photograph the 
three peaks, because the place whence the only distinct view is 
obtainable is too small for working a camera. 
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14. Some Fersian Riddles collected from dervishes in the south 
of Fersia,—By Likut.-Colonbl D. 0. Phillott, 23rd 
OaTaliy, P.P., SecQ^etary to the PoanI of Examiners^ 
Calcutta. 


1. A straBge thing I saw in this world : 

Water bubbling round fire. 

Atzm-er ; Samayar. 

2. A strange thing I saw in this world : 

It roai’ed and wailed and circled round. 

Ansiver : Mill. 

3. What is that yrhich travels without feet, head or hands ? 

Anstvers : W a t e r, 
Wind, a Worm, 

4. What is that which hides men in its belly P 

A«m*er The Earth. 

5. What is that -whieh encompasses the world in a moment ? 

Ansiver : The wind. 

6. What is that which from head to foot is all tongue ? 

, Ansu’er ; Pii'*e. 

7. What is that which no woman will eat ? 

If a man eat it he grows strong. 

Good is it and impalpable, but in eating it 
ISTeither hand, nor lip, nor mouth is used. 

Answer : Knowledge. 

8. White art thou as snow ; black am I as a Kegro: 

My head is split : thou art below and I am above. 

You do not move : though I do move. 

Afmver : Pen and 
Paper. 

9. What is that travelling ship, double- doored, 

Lion-armed and dragon-shaped ? 

Another sight I saw in it : 

It made the dead alive. 


Answer : Tortoise, 
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10,. A headless crane I saw^: nor barlej does it eat nor 
, .. . wheat; ^ ■ • 

Water it diinks from the riyer and it Tbeiiefits all 
mankind*-'.' ... Awmw ; Pen (i^ed). 

11. What IS that strange creature with two heads P 

Sis holes has it in its body? " * , 

Weigh It and its weight is six misgal p 

On its back it carries a himdred mfinn.^ 

: Horse- shoe, 

12. A strange creature I saw that liM six legs and two 
heads: 

Stranger still, listen to me, was this ; its tail was in its 
back. Ansioer : Scales. 

A strange thing I '.$aw in this world 
That had a hundred, nails in its feet and hands. 

Fite bodies, five heads and four liyes 
Eead me this riddle, di^ wise man. 

\ Ansioer : Bier (with 

\ the coi^se borne 

\ by four men). 

What is that which is lighf‘\as a fairy ? 

It flies without wings ; it emits sound though void of 
mouth. 

' V- Paper-kite. 

What is that which is round ancf- rolling 
Its whole without life : its halyesXaliye ? 

Ass is he that guesses not this ^ 

And less than a goat is that ass. 

.^fisimr : Mel-O-ii 

- {Kkoir-hm). ■ 

16. „ A inan from Africa came to me ; 

A strange weird creature he had with him ; 

The animal by God’s creating 

Had eighty heads and ten bellies and thirty legs. 

' Ansicer : Elephant 

. V, - • . ■, {Fn)A 

17. The head of (the word) mulla on the neck of mulla. 

This riddle is made in the na^e of God. 

Ansimr : The word 
Ifaj’fd ^ “ Glorious.” 

[The head of mulla is the letter mm, and the Arabic for 
neck ’ is jzd t together these make 


1 One mifiqal oz, and 90 wwgaZ*=14 pz. j 

3 The Tabriz fnawn is about 7 lbs* 

3 By ahjad ; o«80aiLd (_5«=10 and J«30. 

One of tbe ninety-nine attributes of God and also a proper name. 
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15 , 
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18. It travels to tlie sky ahead of the eye 
But no one has ever seen it. 

Answer : Sight. 

19. This wool-di'essed and well-stuffed Sufi 
Has one penis and two hundred testicles. 

Ansicer .* The Kafhal ^ 
or Jack-fruit. 

20. In the depths of this sea there dwells a shark 
That holds in its mouth a single pearl ; 

Strange that though it has no belly 

It drinks the sea to the last drop. 

Answer : The Wick of 
a GJiira ^h . 

21. A bird I saw without legs or wings ; 

Born neither from womb of mother nor loin of father : 
Heither in the sky nor ’neath the earth it lives, 

* Yet it ever eats the flesh of man. 

Answer : Anxiety. 


22. What is that fairy-shape that has no life ? 

It laughs yet has no mouth : 

It weeps yet has no eyes 
It travels much yet has no feet. 

Answer : Cloud. 


23. What is that which has no bones ; 

In its body it has neither breath nor life ? 

When hungry it is at rest 
When full it complains. 

Answer : Mill -stone* 


24. A strange thing I saw in this world ; 

Inanimate it followed the animate. 

Answer : Threshing- 
machine. 

26. Two bodies in two Caravans I saw 

Their heads bared, their bodies blistered j 
The Caravans do not move without permission of those two 
“Nor do those two move without permission of the Caravan. 

Answer: Dice at 
Backgammon. 


I This riddle was made in India. 
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26. Wliat is, that iPfliicli has no bones ; 

If it fastens on yon it does no harm. 

: A Leech. 

27. A warbler oi this garden am I, and this garden is my 

flower ground - " ^ ' 

I^m a fire-eating bird,^ am I, and fire is my plumage 
My bones are silver and in my belly I carry gold ; 

He that guesses this is wiser than I. 

^ '*■ Answer : Egg, 


1 Atash^My^^r iQ also a naine foj? the pheasant. 

2 jAs it surrounds it when cooking 
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15, Qyantse Rook Inscription of Ohos-rgyahynis^pa^ a ruler under 
the Sahyapa Bnerarch in the fourteenth century 
MahImahopIdhyIta Satis Ohanpra VibyIbhO^ana, M,A. 

This is a has-reiief in a heavy piece of grey slate 2 feet 34- 
inches long, 1 foot 1| inches broad, and 1 inch thick. It was 
brought from Gyantse Jong during the late Tibet expedition and 
is now deposited in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. The inscrip- 
tion is in a perfect state of preservation but a few letters on the 
corners at the top and bottom of the slate have been broken 
away and lost. It consists of 23 uneven lines which, if properly 
aiTanged, would make up eight verses of four feet each. As each 
foot consists of 9 syllables, there are altogether 288 syllables or 
words in the inscriptions. It is written in the Tibetan language 
and characters, but there are two benedictory phrases in Sanskrit 
at the beginning and end of the inscription. 

The first 5| lines describe Upper Nyang, of which Gyantse 
is the capital, as a splendid dominion where all wishes are accom- 
plished at once, and in which the ten perfect virtues always 
prevail. The next 9| lines refer to the repair and new construction 
of various Tantrik images such as those of Guru Padmasambhava, 
Trinity of Father and Sons, the Three-fold Body of Buddha, etc., 
which were undertaken and accomplished by a ruler of Gyantse 
wdth the object of securing longevity for his wife the queen, for 
the increase of prosperity of his people, and for the propagation 
of the Blessed Doctrine. This ruler is named Chos-rgyal-gnis-pa, 
who is described as a virtuous man, a skilful disputant, a miracu- 
lous manifestation of Vaji’apani, and victorious over all quarters. 
The remaining eight lines contain the prayers of the man who 
raised the inscription. It is very probable that Chos-rgyal-gnis-pa 
(literally : religious king the second) is identical with Chos-rgyal- 
rab-brtan (literally : religious king the firm) who, as a regent 
under the Sakyapa Hierarch, ruled over Gyantse and founded 
the fort and monastery there in the fourteenth century a.d. 
There are evidences that the inscription belonged to the Sakyapa 
sectj and was prepared at a time when the Dalai Lamaic Govern- 
ment had not yet been established. 

Translation, 

Bliss, 

A splendid dominion, productive of the ten perfect virtues,^ 
ill which the extent of the earth is washed by the light of love 


I Ten virtues called in Tibetan Oe-cw ( ) and in Sauskrii} Daia- 

ku$ala are 

(i) not to kill anything living. 
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and kindness,^ wWoh. brings abont tlie liigliest blessing of ©man- 
ripation from rotatory es:istenoe,^ in wbicii religions kings, wlio 
are miracnlons manifestations of Jina,^ rale in snccession, and 
wbere - success (the nltimate object) is attained from fortune of 
tiie merit of good work— tliis dominion of Upper Nyang * (S'an), 
where all wishes are accomplished together, has;Gyantse^ 
{Bgyal-mkhar-rtse-mo) for its capital. 


(ii) f^fcT, not to take wliat has not 
been given. 

(iii) SRW aFTSHT'^i^ not to fornicate. 

(iv) f noUo tell a 

O, 

(v) M^gafTiLfgskf^, not to use harsh language ♦ 

(Vi) not to talk foolishness, 

(vii) not to calnmniate. 

(viii) not to be avaricious. 

(ix) ^ErnTT^ not to think npon doing 

harm. 

(x) fjTWlffe not to entertain heretic 

notions. Of. Maliavyntpatti, section 87, and Dharmasaipgraha, 
section Ivi. 

*S . ■ ■ ■ 

t (love and kindness) may also signify ‘ Maitreya, the coming 

Buddha.’ There is actually snoh a Buddha in Gyantse, FerCival Landon 
v-ritesi—^ Inside the central crimson-pillared hall (of the monastery at 
Gyantse) the only conspicuous object is the great seated figure of Maitreya, 
the next Buddha to be re-incarnated (Lhasa, Vol. I., p. 2X0], 

'"V" ■■ “V"' ■*' 

^ signifies re -birth,” while means“summum 

bonum.” The whole means : the highest good caused by deliverance from 
re-births.” That rotatory existence and emancipation from it are inseparable, 
is the chief doctrine of the Sakyapa Sect as explained in Gser-chos-bcug- 
sum. See Sarat Chandra Das’s article on Tibet, J.A.S.B., 1882, p. 127. ” 

3 Religious Kings who are miraculous manifestations of Jina, called in 

Tibetan are Bron^-isa?i-sram-po, born a.d. 627, 

Krusrong-de-tsan^ born A.D. 728, Khn-ral or B«2-25a-che% bom A.n 864, etc. 
The Lamas of the Sakyapa Sect who, under authority from Kublai Khan, 
ruled over Tibet, 1270-1340 A. n., are perhaps referred to here. 

' -V” ' . 

4 The Province of Nyangis divided into two parts : (1) Upper 

Kyang, and (2) Lower Nyang. The capital of the former is Gyantse 

while that of the latter is Shigatse. 

& Gyantse is a small town on the right bank of the Pena Nyang Chu 
river It is situated about two small hills which lie east and west and are 
united by a saddle. On the eastern hill is a large fort (Jong) and^. on the 
western hill a Gompa in which there is a chorten called Pangon. ohorten. 
See “ Report on the Explorations in Great Tibet, by A, K., p...31. r 
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l-Here some of the letters have been broken away. “eans 

■white stone.- If the reading is which _ seems pr» 

meaning would be: ‘light blue.’ So the meaning is either light bl 
mages’ or 'images of white stones. 

s padma-sambhava generally c^ledP^ 

Lamaism in Tjhet. . _j Udyana a follower of the Togaoarya 

Buddha himself . He was nnllptre at Halanda At the Invitation of King 
School, and a student of the Co^ e t N ^ fo^x^aed the monastery of 

f"”'?-" ».• £?»»”— «j. ■» ..»■ «■ “■ 

-B... ». . L.-" «» •». -PB"-”' 

Cf* Waddell’s Bamaism, p. 379. 

8 TJ^SET^r, “The body of law or the absolute body” is 

Buddha in the Nirvpa. “ the body of happiness 

or glory ” is Buddha in the perfection of a conscious and active life of bliss 
inheaven. ‘‘ the body of transfor^^^^^^ 

natimi ” is Buddha as-mau on earth (Pide Jaschke, under g ). 

4 The reading is obsonre. Probably is the same as 

consecrated. H the reading is 
eight powers.” _ 

6 Mafiiagho?a ( ) is the god of wisdom whose chief fane 

Sughoi^S“^fie«"“ S’^e” Lamas of 

the Sahyapa sect. 
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mercifxil one, tiie Trinity of Father' and Sons,^ Gaipiapati and 
G-on-shal ® — altogether twenty-seven in number, 

Chos-rgyal-ghis-pa ^ (religious Mng the second) was virtue 
accumulated, a miraculous manifestation of Vajrapip,^ an up^ 
rooter of bad controversialists and victorious over all quarters. 
He, with his sou in conference, for the longevity of her majesty 
the queen, for the increase of happiness and wealth of the people 
and for the propagation of the blessed doctrine, erected these 
images. Whatever power these hg^ve of doing good deeds by 
the same may the discordant conditions in all directions be- 
come quiet, may the strife among the eight classes of devils and 
the frontier war be appeased, may the imprecation ^ and magic 
circle be averted, and may good fortune be given to us. 

Here we have made these designs. For other sentient beings 
living to the end of the sky, may the two aggregates, viz,^ virtue 


i Trinity of Father and Sons ) means Father and two 

Sons/* that is, “ Master and two Disciples.” It probably refers to Khon* 
dkon-mchog-rgyal-po who founded the Sakyapa sect and to Je-knn-gah-dol- 
chog and Knn-gah-zah-po wbo were the founders of the two sub-seots, wz., 
nor- pa and Jonah-pa of tho Sakyapa School. 

or Lord, is a class of deraon-generals of the fiercest 
type numbering seventy-five. (perhaps same as 

Lord-face ” is, according to Waddell, a demoniacal guardian of tho 
Sakyapa sect (Vide Lamaism, p. 70). Here and may bo taken 

separately, so that the sentence may be interpreted thus: — Ganapati 

and Naths (mgoii) — altogether twenty-seven individuals (shal, faces or 
individuals) in number.’* 

3 Chos-rgyal-ghis-pa (religions king the second) refers probably to Ghos- 
rgyal-rab-brtan who built the fort (Jong) and the monastery of Pal-kbar-choi-do 
at Gyantse. Eai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, O.I.E., writes : — 

“ It (the Jong of Gyantse) is very strong, and was built by tho famous 
Chos-rgyal-rab-brtan who ruled in the fourteenth century over the Province of 
Nyang, of which Gyantse was the capital. This province was a part of the 
domain of the Sakya hierarchs.” . , , . “ He (a well-informed Nyingma 

lama) told him (Ugyen), furthermore, that there existed two printed volumes 
about Ghoigyal rabtan (Ghos-rgyal-rab brtan), the famous king who had founded 
the Palkhor ohoide of Gyantse, but that these works and the history of 
Gyantse were new kept as sealed ■wovkQ [terchoi) by the Lhasa Government.” 
... “On the first floor (of the chorten in the Palkhor choidej we were 
shown the statue of Ghoigyal rabtan (Chos-rgyal-rab-brtan), under whose 
benign rule Gyantse became famous, and who gave^a fresh impulse to 
Buddhism and literature. The Kunyer of the chorten touched our heads 
with the sword of this illustrious monarch, and said that by his blessing 
ijiU’lah) we could triumph over our enemies and enjoy longevity and 
prosperity in this world.” — (Sarat Babu’s Journey to Lhasa and Central 
Tibet, edited by Rockhill, pp. 87, 88, 89.) 

4 Vajrapani, a tutelary deity, generally invoked by the followers of tho 
Sakyapa sect. 

6 Imprecation ^ «lTj^ j— — This is a kind of imprecation which consists 

in hiding the name and image of an enenay in the ground underneath an idol, 
and imploring the deity to kill him. 
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and wisdom be aecomplished and tbe two defilements^ qixicklj 
clear out. For the quietude of the unstable world may the three 
persons (Dharma-sambiioga-mrmana kayas) collectively come. 
By the blessing of the three may the approved infallible truths 
prevail. May the king with brother, sister, mother and son live 
a long life and may the kingdom go on smoothly. May there be 
happiness and prosperity as in the golden age.* 

All auspicious, 

TransUteratwi. ‘ - ’ 

I! Sva-sti jj Phun-tshogs dge-bcu bskmn-pahi :^hah’ 
mdahs lasll Byams-brtshhi hod-kyis hdsiu-mahi khyon 
byab-pall Muon-mtho hes-legs d pal-la sbyor-mdsa4-pahi h Roryal- 
wahi mam-hphrui chos-rgyal rim-byon rgyal 11 Legs-byas b^od- 
nams dpal-las grub-pahi yuln Hdod-dgu Ihun-grab S'aii-stod rig- 
hbyun-wa. Ohos-rgyai pho-bran Rgyal-mkliar-rtse-rao-yi || Gyu- 
gshoii-ltar mdses rdo=dkar debs-b=«hugs rten l| Siiar-bsbugs dkar- 
chag-zur gsal shig-bsos dan 11 Yar-bshehs Gu-ru mtshan-Brgyad 
Drag-dmar dan || Ohos-lohs-sprul-sogs dwao-^rgyud b^a-ma dafm 
Ma-rig-la hkhon hjam-dwyahs-xdgs-hkhruhs-pahi || Mkhyeti-brtsehi 
bdag-hid siiags-hohah \yab-8ras gsum ii Tshogs-bdag Mgon-bcas 
shal grans hi-su-bdun 1} Chos-rgyal gnis-pa fesod- nams Ih un-grub 
dan 11 Gsan-bdag rnam-hphrul rgol nan mthar-byed-pa ii Phyogs- 
las rnam-rgyal sra§-bca§ bkah-bgros-nas ii Lha-gcig rgyal-mo sku- 
tshe bldan-phyir dan II Mnah-hbahs bde-skyid dpal-febjor-rgyas 
byed daiiu Bstan-pahi mig-rkyen dge-wa rgyas-slad bshehsll 
Hdis mtshon rnam-dkar mdsad-pa ji-s5e4 mthuia ©nas-skabs 
mi-mthun phyogs-rnams shi-wa dahii Sde-brgyad hkhrug dan mtha- 
dmag zlog-pa dan H Gtad-khram hphrul-hkhon shi-wahi dge-legs 
stsola H<ii-yi phyog§-su fekod-pa-las bjas dan a Gshan yah nam- 
mkhahimtbar thug sems-can-rnams a Tshogs-ghis rab-rdsogs sgrib- 
fhis inyur byah-nasa Srid shir mi-gnas sku-gsum ihun-grub sog \\ 
Brtag-bden mi-slu-rnam gsum-hyin-rlabs-kyis ll Mi-dwah sku- 
mched^^um dan eras- bcas-kyi a Sku-tshe brtan-shih chab-srid EJam 
doh hosii Edsogs-idan bshiu-du fede-rgyas bkra-sis sogfl Sarva-. 

Text. 

f 1 1 ^ 

L giq' probably ik the same ^ as- which is thus dmded i-— 

0 ll (Dharmasaipgralirt,' 

sect. OX V). ‘ ■ r'3 " V ' 

a ^(Sf^nr <S^tya-pga,)isgoiae!5.;.a?e.,.; . 


manga-lam |1 

"■^sSssS’]] 
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s^qiq II 11 

' Ni> N? ■ . . 

qW*^C|| 

N» . ^ S.'^ 

?r^5r*^qC 

q:^q|’5l5j3^’q5q’(S^orgc;2^9''^’^^^ 1 1 
q?fr^’3iW^3^gTS\C II si]^C2:!'^=q’^5ra^|0^*^«rc:3j'5|^a;- 
|*^-q|l f=q5=r|' 

3 ^’ 

1 § is broken and destroyed, 
is destroyed. 

->,/»- 

3 35 is broken, 

4 broken and destroyed. Instead of wc sliould 

■ . ■ . A/"'. 

rjvtber read j 

£ ^JC is broken and illegible. 

Is it a wrong spelling for meaning eight 9 , 
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11 1 1 

^T’lf 

f ^3*^’ 1 1 

\/9 

a^j^' 

lEtpi-Irr 

■ \^ ' ■ 'S9 '>0 \» 

II ^•5-cr^^%<35CI'5=^’fl^e5l'^c; \ (y) 

II t=q^'^5|-q^3|-5^'q^-g5r^'-^5I*^=T| II II 

Text. 

Properly arranged. 

'^11 Sf!l 

g^«'il^i’';%q5-ijg3j'qSj-siE:i\-«s;c:?rni?i | 

N& ^ 

i The last letter ( ^ ) is broken, 

^ This word is broken and fllegiblet 

■■ ■■’V' •■ ■ ■ 

.3 

is altogether eSaced, It is supplied by the contributor. 
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^11 

. . "s.!? ■ 

3^g3^-q§Q^*q*^q|-fi=^*f ET|^'(:\<5C'tqq-^^*=^^^ | 

^?^*q^^^q•3^°ii3j'qs^^(^(q•gc;5ly^■q^3j|| v n 

■^|q^ci||51’q'q§l^’3jq5iy3j‘^q’*^C | 

=tl^5;-q=^=r|'^5]'c^|q-^^'c:3j-5i^^-§=^-q|| l jf 

^5i'(q^*^5^’|(q'^^’q5^‘q'Tiq,’q5'^’^^ I 

g^ca^yqc^l-q^f I 

q^3^'qyl|q]*|3|’*^5]-q-^5i*|j2^-q^c;51|| 9 ^ |f 

q|3j5l-^^-«-5I^3^'|q|?ri^^yq-^C|| 9? H; ; 
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Nq Ni> -vs 

q^%%^«-=!]gsi-|3j-§q^'g5I| 

li-wca'ss’^'^si’^cgjsrqwrgil ^'' !1 

nJ 

gq|^^3j’q^3^’s^’q^-g^-q^'^^:^ || 1| i^q’Sq C 'ajsij 
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16. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India, No; III,- — •An 

Indian Aquatic Cochroach and Beetle Lar'Ca. — N, Annan- 
■ DALI, B.SC., C.M.Z.S. ‘ , 

Little is known of tlie aquatic or semi-aquatic Ortkoptera, ^ 
wliiok are probably not uncommon in tropical countries, and. tlie 
only records of aquatic Cockroacbes I can find are from Malaya 
find Borneo. Tbe existence of a species of Fpilamjpra^ living in an 
Indian jungle stream, is therefore a fact of some interest. 

In 1900 I recorded certain Cockroacbes ® as having aquatic 
liabits in tbe Siamese Malay States. It now appears that at least 
two species were included, probably both belonging to tbe genus 
Bjpilampra, One of these is in the habit of resting on logs fioat- 
iiig in tbe Kelantan River, and of diving when disturbed ; while 
the other haunts the roots of trees and other sunken objects at 
the edge of jungle streams in the Patani States. In 1901, Shel- 
ford ^ published a note on two species, an Fpilampra and a Panee- 
thiid, from the base of a waterfall on Mount Matang in Sarawak, 
both species being immature. 

On March 4th last, while turning over stones in a small 
jungle stream on a hill near Chakardbarpur in Obota Nagpur, I 
saw wbat I took to be a large Woodlouse swimming rapidly along 
tbe surface of tbe water, having evidently been disturbed by tbe 
removal of a small piece of rock. On capture this animal proved 
to be a Cockroacb. Unfortunately it is a larva ( 9 ) and cannot be 
identified specifically; but undoubtedly it belongs to tbe genus 
Fpilampra, Wben placed in a large jar of wato, it swam very 
rapidly, using all six legs, to the side, wbicb it attempted to mount. 
As was tbe case witb tbe specimens observed by Sbelford in 
Borneo, tbe tip of the abdomen, which was arched upwards, was 
held out of the water and bubbles of air rose from time to time 
from the thorax. The Cockroach, finding it impossible to climb 
up the glass, attempted to dive beneath it. In so doing, however, 
the Insect was impeded by tbe air wbicb bad become entangled at 
the base of its legs and between them and the antennae, which 
were stretched backwards below the belly. Apparently in order 


• 1 Aoridiidg of the genus Bcelymena, which are semi-aquatic, have been re- 
corded from Java, Ceylon and Burma j many of the Indian and Malayan 
representatives of this group can swim well on the surface; and at least one 
Malayan species can dive. An aquatic Phasmid (Prisopus) is known from 
Brazil, Wood-Mason (Anw. Map. Hist. (6) I, 1878, p. 101) called at- 

tention to a Bornean form (OotyUsoma) which he believed to be actually pro- 
vided with gills ; but Sharp (m Gamhrtdge Nat* Hist F., p. 273, 1895) expresses 
doubt as to the function of the structures thus interpreted. Miall and Gilson 
{Trans, Entom. Soc. 1902, p. 284) have described an aquatic cricket {Hydro- 
pedeticus) from Fiji i; an Indian TridactylnSj common among reeds and sedges in 
Calcutta, jnmps into the water when disturbed and swims on the surface ; 
while species of the latter genus are known to leap on the surface film, 

2 Entomologist’s JRecord, XII, 1900, p. 76. - 

S Kapart Brit. 1901, p. 689. 
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to get rid of tliis air, it turned over on its back and swam along 
bellj upwards. Its progi'ess, whether belly or back upwards, was 
extremely rapid, and it soon became exhausted and remained still 
at the edge of the jar, with the tip of its abdonien on the surface. 
When held under the water it drowned in a fe\v minutes, much 
more rapidly than a specimen of Feriplaneta amerlcana would or- 
dinarily have done. 

An examination of the specimen showed a structural peculi- 
arity which might have been expected from the fact that the tip 
of the body was held out of the water. The last spiracle is of a 
slightly tubular nature and projects at the side from below the 
posterior extremity of the seventh tergite, being provided with a 
thick ring of chitin. In other representatives, but not in all, of 
the Epilampridm I find a similar modification, which in some is 
more marked than it is in the Chota hTagpnr larva. This is spe- 
cially true of Bpiliimpra pfeifferm^ MolytTia maculata^rxdLM, haMaJ 
In the last ( &) the spiracle takes the form of a flattened, some- 
what trumpet- shaped tube, which is turned upwards distally and 
lies almost parallel to the outer edge of the eighth tergite. In tlie 
Chota Nagpur larva the other abdominal spiracles are px'esent, but 
under ordinary circumstances they are hidden beneath the edges 
of the dorsal and the ventral plates, which close together so as to 
shut them off completely from the water. Shelf ord\s suggestion 
that the Gookroaches he took beneath a waterfall in Borneo used 
the posterior abdominal spiracle for taking in air, and the pro- 
thoracic spiracle for expelling it, is very px^obably correct. It would 
be interesting to know whether the intermediate spiracles are 
modified in any way ; but the material at my disposal does not 
permit me to investigate this point. Nor do I know whether the 
species of lfo2?/^na are ever aquatic. 

The specialization of the posterior spiracle in these Cock- 
roaches affords in some respects an interesting parallel to that which 
occurs, in varying degree, in mnny Water Beetles, Dipterous larvii, 
and aquatic Hemiptera. It is a modification which in some cases 
escapes notice very easily. In 1900 ^ I stated as regards an aquatic 
Glow-worm, apparently a Lampyrid larva, taken in Lower Siam^ 
that I could not discover any special modification in its structure to 
fit it for an aquatic existence. I find, however, that a very similar 
larva, not uncommon in Calcutta among the roots of a floating 
wa,ter-plant — Pistia stratiotes — is devoid of ordinary spiracles but 
possesses a star-shaped funnel which can either be extended from 
the posterior extremity of the body or withdrawn into it. This 
funnel is connected with a couple of very bulky air-tnbes, which 
run along the sides of the body and send out fine offshoots interior- 
ly. The latter ramify an d frequently anastomose among the organs 
of the. abdomen and thorax, so that a structure quite comparable to 
that found in other aquatic larv® has been evolved. As the funnel 


1 The identifications are those of .4e Saussure, who examined specimeun 
in the collection of the Indian Museum, 
a Proc- 2(OoL jSoc., 1900, p, 863. . 
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is generally tlirnst into the air which is retained under the leaves 
of Pistia stratioteSi it is seldom possible to see it in use. The com- 
plexity and large size of the tubes are probably rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that the Beetle is liable to be detained beneath 
the surface for considerable periods. It is unable to sink without 
.assistance ; but when gorged with food it cannot rise readily, and 
is only able to crawl slowly up the stem or root of some convenient 
water-plant. Its ordinary method of feeding, moreover, causes it 
to drop to the bottom. Settling on the upper surface of the shell 
of any non-operculate water- snail which may approach its hiding- 
place, it inserts its minute head into the tissues of the animal fi’om 
behind. The Mollusc retreats as far as possible into its shell and 
sinks to the bottom, carrying the Beetle with it. Here the latter 
feeds upon its victim at leisui*e. I have known an individual to 
perish, apparently because it could not rise to the surface after 
such a meal. 

I have little doubt that this Grlow-worm is the larva of some 
common fire-fly, possibly Luciola vespertina ; I do not think it is 
that of L, gorhafm^ an even commoner species in Calcutta, the 
female of which is winged and abundant. The structure of the 
head, thorax and feet is essentially that of an ordinary larva of 
this genus. Possibly, however, the aquatic form may reach sexual 
maturity, in the case of the female, without leaving the water, 
and I have reason to think that the female does become mature 
with very little change of outward form. Specimens in my 
aquarium have, on several occasions, sunk to the bottom and died, 
after feeding for some months. Their bodies were distended, and 
dissection showed them to be full of eggs. Such specimens had no 
-external genitalia, but were evidently about to undergo an ecdysis, 
their integument being loose and easily separated and a new 
integument being already formed beneath it. 
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17. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India, No, IV , — Hydra 
oi'ientalis and its biohomical relations taith other Invert 
braies. — By N, Amandale, D.Sa, C.M.Z.S. 

To mj description^ of Hydra orientalis I am now able to add 
tlie following particulars, which I think establish its position as a 
distinct species* 

The fully expanded tentacles are at least three times as long 
as the body. The gonads only occur on the upper i wo-thirds of 
the body. The sexes are distinct. The normal egg is subspheri* 
cal and is set with slender spines which are bifid or expanded at 
the tip, being more numerous and relatively finer than those cn 
the egg of H, grisea. Eggs without a thickened external shell 
are produced under certain conditions. 

I hope to publish elsewhere a more detailed account of the 
structure, life history and distribution of the Indian Freshwater 
Polyp ; but it will be convenient to deal with its relations to other 
animals in these notes. It should perhaps be explained that 
I use the term ‘‘ commensalism,” in its wider sense, to include 
any well-established permanent or temporary connection between 
tw'o organisms which does not involve positive injury to either. 
In many such cases it is impossible, with our present limited 
knowledge of the bionomics of nearly all aquatic animals, to say 
whether the connection is beneficial to both, or only to one of the 
organisms involved. 

COMMEXSALISM. 

Although symbiotic algae do not occur in the tissues of Hydra 
orientalis I have found, on several occasions, groups of minute- 
organisms, evidently belonging to the same order of plants as 
those which live in other species, attached to the surface of the 
body, generally towards the aboral pole. Probably these are not 
commensal with the Polyp in any sense of the word, but their pre- 
sence is interesting as suggesting the commencement of such re- 
lations as those which exist between H viridis and its green cells 
or between certain corals and their yellow cells. In H viridis 
the green cells migrate from the body of the parent into the egg; 
but this is not the case with the Turbellarian Oamoluta foscoffiemts^ 
in which the green colour of the organism, as Keehle and Gamble^ 
have recently proved, is brought about by infection with minute 
algae from the outside. First settling on the external surface of 
an aiiimal such as Hydra, such algae may have originally penetra- 
ted into the tissues by some wound or aperture, only becoming 
symbiotic in the true sense of the word by gradual adaptation, 
carried on through many generations, to a new environment. 

Of animals living in more or less intimate relations with the 
Polyp, I have found two very distinct species of Protozoa, neither 


i See the Journal of this Sooiety for 1005, p. 7^. 
^ Free. Roy. Soc, B. bXXVII, 1005, p. 66. 
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of wliich is identical with either of the two mentioned by Savillc 
Kent^ as commonly found in association with Hydra in Muro})e, 
viK., Trichodina ^ediculus and Kerona polyponmi. ^ On two occasions, 
one in January and the other at the beginning of February, I have 
noted a minute Flagellate on the tentacles of the CaJeutia form. 
On the first the tentacles were completely covered with this Ih-o- 
tozoon, so that they appeared at first sight «s though enc'iised in 
flagellated epitlielinm. The minute organism was coloindess, 
transparent, conaidei’ably larger than the spermatozoa of Hydra^ 
slightly constricted in the middle and rounded at each end. It 
. bore a long liagellnm at the end furthest from its point of attach- 
ment, the method of wdiich I could not ascertain. When separa- 
ted from the Polyp little groups clung together in rosettes and 
gyrated in the water. On the other occasion only a few indiTiduals 
were observed. Possibly this Flagellate %vas a parasite rather 
than a commensal, as the individual on which it swaiuned -was un- 
usually emaciated and colouidess, and bore neither gonads nor 
buds. The larger stinging cells were completely covered by 
■groups of the organism, nnd possibly this may have interfered 
•with the discharge of stinging threads. 

Eegarding the exact nature of the other Pro tozoon observed 
in association with Hydra orientalis there is no doubt. It was a 
yofUcella which agreed in every particular with the figures of 
Tatem’s F. mcmitoa given by Saville Kent (op. oit pL X.XXV)* 
As this appears to be rather a scarce form in Europe its oecui'rence 
in India is interesting. I found several groups, of from eight to 
t'welve individuals each, attached to the upper part of the body of 
a Polyp in January, 1906. In Europe the species has been taken 
, -on water plants, it is improbable that its association with Hydra 
in Calcutta was more than fortuitous. Tlie fact that I have not 
taken it except thus associated proves nothing, as 1 hnve not yet 
made anything like an extensive search Foi* Protozoa in the tanks. 
F, monilata has recently been recorded from Paraguay ])y von 
. Daday.* 

' On two occasions, while examining living Poly])s at the be- 
ginning of January, I noticed a small Ehabdocoele wdiich appear- 
.. ed to issue from the mouth. I did not see it, however, actually in 
the alimentary canal, and possibly it may have come out from be- 
^ bind the body or a tentacle. 

Especially in the four-rayed stage, the Polyp not infrecjnentlj 
attaches itself to shells of Faludina,, and, more rarely, to those of 
other Molluscs, The smooth shell of this genus seems to be 
peculiarly attractive to temporary or permanent commensals. In 
the Calcutta tanks a Poljzoon,^ a variety of the common Euro- 
pean Phmatella repens, forms its colonies during the winter 

i A Manual of the Infusoria^ I, p. 110 

^ Bibliotheca Zoologica, XhXV (1905), p. 43, 

S See Carter in Auni. Mag. Nai Mist, (3) I, p. 169, and III, p. 338, A 
variety of Plumatella repens occurs on Paludina shells in Europe { see Kraepe- 
lin. Die Deutschen Smswasser^Bryasoen p. 121, pi. IV, figs. 113, 114, Ham- 
burgh 1887). . ' • 
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montiis very commonly upon the living shell, although I have not 
seen them on that of any other genus and very rarely on any 
other support. Two other Indian Polyzoa,^ Hislo^ia lacustris and 
FecUnatella carteri, have been taken on Paludma shells. The Pro- 
tozoon fauna of .Paludma shells seems also to be large.. Durii)g 
summer and at the end of spring, Opercularia met am ^ is abundant 
upon them ; on several occasions, in January and February, I took 
colonies of Ejpistylis pUcafilis (which is found on Lim^isem in 
Europe) in the same situation and on the operculum ; while the 
less conspicuous forms, as well as B.otifers, observed have been 
numerous. 

It is doubtful whether this temporary association between 
My dr a and the Mollusc is of any importance to the latter. Even 
when the Polyp settles on its body and not on its shell (as is some-" 
times the case) the Paludma appears to suffer no inconvenience, 
and makes no attempt to get rid of its burden. It is possible, 
on the other hand, that the Hydra may protect it by devouxuDg 
would-be parasites ; but of this there is no evidence. In the- 
Calcutta tanks operculate Molluscs are certainly more free from 
visible attack than non-operculate species. This is the case, for 
instance, as i^egards the common aquatic Glowworm, which de- 
stroys large numbers of individuals of Limnojpliysa^ LimnmiSy etc. 
If it has been starved for several days in an aquarium it will 
attack an operculate form, but rarely with success. Similarly 
Ohsetogaster attaches itself exclusively to non-operculate 

forms. In the one case the Polyp could do very little against an 
adversary with so stout an integument us the Insect, while, in the 
other, it is doubtful whether the Worm does any harm to its host. 
The Polyp would afford very little protection against the snail’s- 
vertebrate enemies or against what appears to be its chief foe, 
namely, drought. As the water sinks in the tank non-operculate” 
species migrate to the deeper parts, but Paludma and Am^ullaria 
close their shells, remain where they are, and so finally perish, 
being left high and dry, exposed to the heat of the sun. 

On the other band, the association is undoubtedly useful to 
Hydra. The mud on the shells of Paludina taken on fioating ob- 
jects shows that it comes up from the bottom, to the surface, pro- 
bably going also in the opposite direction. Moreover, the common 
Calcutta species ( P. hengalensis) feeds Yerj largely, if not exclu- 
sively, on minute green Algae, as my observations on captive speci- 
mens show. It, therefore, naturally moves towards spots where 
smaller forms of animal and vegetable life abound. The Polyp’s 
means of progression are limited, aud, therefore, a beast of burden 
is most advantageous to it, for it can detach itself w^hen in a favour- 
able habitat. If specimens are kept in w ater which is allowed to be- 
come foul, a very large proportion of them will attach themselves 
to any snails confined with them. Under natural conditions they 


i In 1906 this species first appeared in abundance during the first week 
in Majob in tlie Calcutta tanks. I die! not see it during winter. Unlike most 
of its allies, it flourishesf in small vessels of water kept without aeration. 
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would thus be rapidly conveyed to a more favourable enviromueiit. 
In the tanks it is far commoner to find young, four-rayed Polyps 
on Paludina than individuals with five or six rays ; luii the adults 
of the species are far less prone to change their posliion i-han aw 

the young. ^ - 

exhibits a disinud. 

tendency to frequent the neighbouiliood of Bpongos and Polyy^oa, 
BUch n^B Spongilla carieri and the denser varieties of PlumatrUa 
re-peMS, Possibly this is owing to the sliade those organisms pr^n'ide. 

Enemies. 

A CMronomid Larva tvMch feeds 07i Hydra orientalis. 

The insect dealt with in the present note is tioinmoti in the 
Calcutta tanks in the months of Novembeis December, January, 
and February. It ceases to he so as the temperature connnenc^es 
to rise at the beginning of spiung. Unfortunately, I have not been 
able to diagnose it specifically, but, judging chiefl}^ from the clmrac- 
ters of the larva, I liave little doubt that it belongs to the genus 
Ghironomus although the pupa closely resembles that of Tanypur. 

In many respects the life-history of this Indian species is 
very similar to that of the English forms described by Mialld The 
eggs are set in a roughly globular mass of jelly from 5 to 10 lunr 
in diameter, without aiy very definite arrangement. Tin* mass 
adheres to the under surface of a leaf or some 

other floating object, hut sinks if it is detatched. Its surface is 
sticky, and the minute particles of dirt which adhere to it may 
serve as a means of concealment. Embryonic development is 
normal and occupies at least a week. 

The larva diifers from those of the common Em^opean species 
in not having processes on the ventral surface towards the postexuor 
extremity. At first it is q[uite colourless, but later it assumes, 
probably from its food, a pale-pink or greenish tinge. Its greatest 
length is about 6 mm. 

The pupa could be distinguished from that of such a form as 
Tanypus maculatus by the long bristles which pi^oject from the 
dorsal surface of the last joint of the abdomen. The breathing 
trumpets are rather narrow and there are no respiratory filaments 
on the thorax. The suckers on the dorsal surface of the antenoi* 
segments of the same part of the body are large. The pupa clings 
to submerged objects with their aid ; but if they be detached from 
such objects, it can still remain fixed by means of the bristles and 
plates on its tail. 

The adult is a typical little Midge with a pale-green body and 
thorax. In the male the latter is without markings, but in the fe- 
male it bears longitudinal bars similar in extent and arrangement 
to those which characterize Chironomus cuhiculorum,^ It is, 


Nat, Bist. Agiuaiic Insects^ "p. l%2, 

■ 2 Very little is known of the Indian Chironomidce or Midges. Tn van der 

Wulp’s Catalogue of the Described Dipterafrom Southern Asia (1896), the geims 
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liowever, nmcb. smaller than this species. In both sexes there 
are a mimber of dark cross-bars on the abdomen. 

The young larva is very active. It is frequently fomid wan- 
dering among colonies of such Protozoa as VorticeUa nehdifera and 
such Rotifers as the gregarious Melicertidse. 

As the larva approaches maturity, it commences to boild for 
itself temporary shelters. These are of two kinds;— (1) a silken 
tunnel with its base formed of some smooth natural surface ; or (2) 
a regular tube, often adhering by a short stalk on its base either to 
a smooth level surface or to some rounded object, and covered on 
the sides and back with more or less distinct projections. I cannot 
detect any difference between the larva which makes the tunnel 
and that whicli makes the tube, and my captive specimens have never 
made the latter while under observation. I am inclined to think 
that the ohax’acter of the shelter is partly a question of food-supply 
and partly due to the imminence or non-imminence of an ecdysis. 

It is easy to watch the making of a tunnel by a larva in cap- 
tivity, for it usually chooses the side of the aquarium as the base of 
its shelter. Having settled on a suitable spot, after stumping 
along the glass in all directions for some minutes, it becomes sta- 
tionary. Then, drawing its head backwards and forwards, press- 
ing its mouth against the glass and arching its head through the 
water some little distance above its back and to the glass again, it 
rapidly weaves the anterior part of the shelter. The threads are 
not drawn parallel to one another, hut so arranged as to form a 
wide and irregular mesh. The larva can thrust its head thi'ough 
the structure at any point, hut does so seldom. As a rule the ends 
of the shelter are not straight but concave, as though a bite has 
been taken off them. This gives the occupant greater freedom of 
movement. When the anterior half has been completed, the larva 
turns round suddenly in the tunnel, doubling its body and straight- 
ening it again in so doing, and proceeds to spin the posterior half. 
Then it turns round again, and suddenly darting out from the en- 
trance to half its length, it pulls in, by means of its anterior limbs, 
a minute particle of extraneous matter, which it dabs onto the case. 
It doe^ this many times over, and then turns I’ound and does the 
same for the hinder end of its shelter, .Both ends are left open. 
The elaboration of the shelter differs greatly on different occasions. 

I had frequently noticed that tunnels brought from the tank 


Tanypus is not recorded from British India ; but several Javanese species are 
noted. The larva of one common Oriental Midge, Ghironomus cuhtculorum.hm 
been found in large miinbers in the Oalcntta water- works (Ind, Mus, Notes V, 
190S,p. 191, pi. XV, fig. 5). Another larva, belonging to the same genus, 
inhabits the tissues of a fresh-water sponge (Spongilla cartei'i) in the Oalcntta 
tanks. [I hope to give details of the habits of this form and of other inoolas of 
the sponge shortly. — N. A., 17-4-06.] I found a third very abundant at the end 
of January in brackish pools at Port Canning, Bower Bengal. It lived both in 
the tissues of a second sponge {8, lacmtris vs,Y,heng ale nsis) imd&mong tho 
matted colonies of a Polyzoon. In the same pools the eggs of two species 
were common at the same season. In one r-he egg*mass was shaped like a 
Leech, attached at one end ; in the other it formed long strings of rather 
irregular form. 
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on tlie under surface of Lirnmnihemam leaves had a llydni fixed 
to them. Tliis occurred in about a third of the tx-cupied shelters 
examined* The Hydra was always in a coidruete<l condiiiou and 
often more or less rnutilatecl By keeping a hirvji logetlier 
with a fi*ee Polyp in a glass of clean water, I liave been able io 
discover the reason of this, luiving now observed the process of 
capture and entaiigleineut in greater or less detail on, eight ocea- 
sions* The larva settles down at the base of the Hydra and com- 
mences to spin a tunneh Wlum this is partially completed, it 
passes a thread round the Polyp's body, wdiich it also appears to 
bite. This causes tho victim to bond down its tentacles, wduch the 
larva entangles with threads of silk, doing so. by means of rapid^ 
darting movements ; for although the stinging-cells of JL orientalis 
are small, they would prove fatal to the larva should they be shot 
out against its body, which is soft, 1 ts head is probably too thickly 
coated with cliitin to excite their discharge. Indeed, small larvm 
of this vexy species form no inconsiderable part of the food of the 
Polyp, and, so far as my obseiwatioiis go, they are always attacked 
in the body and swallow^ed in a doubled- up position. 

When the Hydra lias been firmly built into the ^vall of the shel- 
ters and its tentacles fastened dowm by their bases on the roof, the 
larva proceeds, sometimes after an interval of some liours, to eat 
the body, which it does very rapidly, leaving the tentacles, which 
still retain their vitality, in position. The meal only lasts for a 
few minutes ; after it, the larva enjoys several iiours' repose, pro- 
tected by the dangerous remaitis of its victim. During tliis period 
it remains still, except for certain undulatory movements of the 
posterior part of the body, which probably aid in x'espiration. Then 
it leaves the shelter and goes in seai'ch of further prey. 

Its food, even when living in a tunnel, does not cbnsist entire- 
ly of Hydra, I have watched an individual building its shelter 
near a number of Rotifers, some of which it devoui^ed and some 
of which it plastered on to its tunneh 

The tubular shelters occasionally found are vexy much stoutei^ 
structures than the tunnels ; hut are apparently made funda- 
mentally ,of the same materials. Structures, intermediate between 
them and the tunnels, are sometimes made. . 

They are often as much as twice as long as the larvae 
and have a much greater calibre. Although they can be straight- 
ened, they are usully bent, more or less distinctly, in the 
middle, so that they have a U or Y-like form. The stalk by 
which they are fastened to external objects is situated below, at the 
junction of the two limbs. Although the tube is too densely covered 
with particles of dirt, short lengths of some thread-like alga and 
Protozoa, — for its structure to he easily seen, it has evidently an 
extremely loose fabric, through which the larva can thrust its 
head at any point. It clings to the interior of the tube (or of the 
tunnel) by means of its posterior legs below arid of the 
bunch of bristles at* the posterior extremity of its dorsal sur- 
face above. The latter can be raised or depressed at will by means 
of a special muscle. Thus it can drag the tube slowly along a 
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siBOotli^vSurfja/ce; by- ttteaM of its :■ forelegs. ’ It may live in one tube 
for at least two days^ during a considerable part of wbioli it remains 
quite still. During this pemqd of quiescence it piobably casts its 
skin I blit I have not -been; able to watch, the process^ 

On most tubes I have examined there have been ctdonies of 
the Protozoon E^^istyUs fiamcans^ which is common in the tanks oh 
the roots of duckweed during the winter months. A close exa- 
mination shows that these colonies are not normal ones like those 
on the roots *, for they appear to be rather the extremities of such 
colonies, broken off and entangled in stout silk threads, several 
beingfastened together to form each group on the tube. The tubes 
which did not bear the EpistyUs^ box*e Si VoTticeUa (probably F, 
mhtdifera) mstend, I have not seen the laiwa feeding on these 
Protozoa, but have very little donbt that it does so, for they dis- 
appear gradually from the tube, and when they have disappeared 
the larva recommences its wanderings. 

Thus it would seem that this larva, differing little in structure 
from its allies, has developed a very peculiar instinct, which 
enables it to obtain at once food and shelter from animals lower in 
the scale of structure than itself. Possibly the case is in some 
respects paralleled by that of the A mphipod PItromma, which is 
found ill the empty tests of Ascidians ; but it is at once less com- 
plex and more unusual than that of the other Crustaceans (such 
as Borippe facchino) which carry about with them living Coelenter- 
ates as a protection and not as food. 

As regards other enemies of Hydra orientalis 1 hmQ little 
information. I have repeatedly noticed that individuals confined 
together with larvae of the Dragon Fly coriagrion coromandeUanm 
(which is one of the commonest species in the tanks) have dis^ 
appeared. Although I have not been able to witness an attack on 
the part of the Insect in this case, it seems probable that the 
attack is made ; for the larva feeds chiefly, if not entirely, by night/ 
It is evident, therefore, that the nematocysts of Hydra do not 
protect their possessor entirely from the attacks of Insects, any more 
than those of marine Coelenterates do from the attacks of fish/ 


Peey. 


The food of Hydra orientalis is by no means homogeneous. 
Cladocera and Copepods are commonly eaten, more especially the 
former; hut Ostracods, and occasionally even members of these other 
groups, are merely held for a few seconds on the tentacles and 
then dropped. Rotifers and minute Oligochaete worms are also 
eaten ; but the small Turbellarians which are usually abundant in 
the tanks during winter? apparently escape attack. Perhaps the 
great part, and undoubtedly a very large part of the food consists 
of newly-hatched Insect larvae, chiefly Dipterous and ISTeuropter- 
ous. Young individuals, as I have noted, of the very Chironomid 



^ See AbIi worth and Annandale in Proc. Boy, Boe* Ildin. XXV, 1904, p. 3 
(noTe), 
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wHch later preys on Hydra are very frequently eaten, possibly 
more frequently than any other species, and a common fepliemerid 
in its first instars fares but little better. x *• 

Food is usually taken in the early monuiig, before tbe heat of 
the sun has become great. This is the period when lifo neems to 
be generally most active in the tanks. In Calcutta, Hydra does 
not feed at night, but remains between sunset and dawn, at any 
rate when in an aquarium, with partially retracted tentacdes. 
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W. Notes on *‘"Packesi'\ and similar games^ as flayed in the 

Karwi Subdivision, United Provinces, — By E. OE M. Hum-^ 

PHJRIES, 

A feature wMch cannot fail to strike tlie most unobservant 
visitor to tie Karwi Subdivision is the village meeting-place. 

This is usually fuimished with a number of rude stone benches, 
formed by a horizontal, supported on two vertical slabs* These 
are arranged roughly either in a circular or in a square formation, 
reminding one of nothing so much as the remains at Stonehenge. 
On the surface of these slabs will often be found scored the 
^‘boards” of certain games. 

During the tour season of 1904-5, I collected the rules of 
some of these games, so far as I was able to ascertain them in the 
very limited time at my disposal. 

The following notes, which have no claim to be considered 
exhaustive, embody the substance of the information so obtained. 

PachesL 

The most familiar of these games is that known as “ Pachesi.” 

It is played on a board marked out as in the accompanying 
diagi*am (Pig. 1). 



Each arm of the cross is divided into three rows oi eight 
squares. Of these the fifth from the end of each of the outer 
rows, and the middle square of the bottom row are marked with a 
diagonal cross to indicate that a piece on one of these squares is 
«afe from capture. ' 
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The game is played by four, bat may tH|iia!ly be i>Iayed by 
two, or even by three persons, each of whom lias four men," distiis- 
giiisheci by their colours or their materials. 

Each player sits opposite one arm of the cross, and his object 
is, starting from the centre of the board down the middlt^ and up 
the left-hand row of his own arm of the cross, to move his four 
“ men” all round the board, finally bringing them down tlu‘ right- 
hand side and np the middle row of his own arm and landing them 
in the triangular space in the centre. 

The first to do this wins the game. 

The moves are regulated by the number of cowries wbii'b fall 
with the slit uppermost out of seven, which are thrown from the 
hand without the use of any dice-box. The following table give.s■ 
thevalueofthevariousthrows:—* 

If all 7 cowries fall with the slit uppermost, tlie throw eoiints IS 


none 


A “man ' may be placed on the board only when either 10, 
25 or 30 is thrown. 

When a “ man ” is so started, he is placed on the sipiare corres- 
ponding to the number thrown, counting down the middle and np 
the left-hand row. 

Once a *^man” has been started, every throw can be utilised 
by pushing on a man ” for a number of squares corresponding 
to the number thrown. 

If the square to which a ‘‘man” should be moved is occupied 
by one of the adversaries’ “ men,^’ the latter is captured and must he 
removed from the hoard and begin its round exactly as if it had 
never been placed on the hoard at all. A piece is exempt from cap- 
tnre while on one of the refuges marked on the hoard wdth a cross, 
or when it has turned into the middle row on his way home. 
A player may not take one of his own “ men” past a refuge occupied 
by one of the adversaries’ pieces. 

When a “ man ” reaches the middle row he cannot get “home,”^ 
unless his player happens to throw exactly the number required to 
bring him there. 

For instance, to a “ man” placed on the fourth space from 
“ home,” a throw of 5 or more is of no use: a throw of 4 would 
bring him “home,” while throws of 3 or 2 would not impi’ove 
matters, though, if there were hb other “ men ” on the board that 
he could move, such a thi-ow would have to be utilised by moving 
the “ man ” up accordingly. 

When a “ man ” reaches the last square of all, he has to wait' ■ 
till either 10, 25 or 30 is thrown. When one of these mimberss isi: 
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tiirowB, the player has to throw again, and, if one of these iiiim- 
bers is again thrown, the “ man'* has to be removed and begin again 
from the beginning. 

The word for ^ throwing the cowiles is ^pahhana^ ; i,e.^ to 
‘‘‘ cook them. 

The above represents what I nnderstand to be the rales of 
the game as ordinarily played. There are, however, variations in 
the rules, some of them too complicated to be understood in the 
very short time at my disposal. For instance, I was informed in 
one village that, if in the course of the game, after all the pieces 
were on the board, 10, 25 or 30 were thrown, the player did not 
move, but threw again. If any of the above numbers were again, 
thrown, he had to throw a third time. If they did not turn up, 
he added the amount of the second to that of the first throw and 
moved accordingly. If, at the third throw, one of the three magic 
numbers again turned up, the whole score was cancelled, but he 
had another throw. 

Should, however, either 7 or 14 turn up, then the whole scoi^e 
could be counted. In that village, if all the seven cowries fell 
with the slit uppermost, it counted 14, and not 12 as given above. 
It is not unlikely that my original informants w^ere wrong in this 
particular. 


Olionpcu 


Another variant is known as Chonpa” or Chaunsarh/’ 

It is played by four persons, each having four men,” coloured 
respectively black, yellow, green and red. The two former play 
in partnership against the two latter colours. 

. , The board is the same as that already described, with the ex- 
ception that the refuges mentioned in the case of “pachesi ” are 
either not marked at all or are disregarded, if the board is one 
made for both games. A single piece may, and a pair may not, be 
captured Oin any square to which a hostile piece may be moved. 
The moves are regulated by throwing three dice: not, as in 
the case of Pachesi, by cowries. These dice are of bone or ivory 
and are about 2|- inches long, marked on their long sides wdth the 
numbers (1)., (2), (5) and (6). 

They, too, as is usual in this country, are thrown from the 
hand, witlxont the nse of a dice-box. . 

The “ men,” known as mard, or goty are placed as follows: — 
On the arm of the cross occupied by the player who has 
, taken the yellow “ men,” are placed two yellow men” on the second 
and third squares from the bottom of the middle row, and two 
green “men” on the first and second squares of the left-hand row 
respectively. Similarly on the arm of the cross to the right of 
him are placed two red and two : yellow “men”: on the arm 
opposite Ms, two black and two red “men” and on the arm 4o the 
left of him, two green and two black “ men.” This will be more 
clearly understood from the accmnpanying diagram {Fig. 2) 
which shows the boai*d set out for the commencement of this ^nie. 
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The hrst two men,” z.e,, iiliose which occiipy the first two 
squares of the left-hand i‘ 0 'w on the adversary’s arm of the cross, 
always move in pairs, while the last two move singly. A 
pair may be moved only when a pair is throwm. If the dice all 
turn up different, then only one, or possibly both of the single 
pieces may be moved for a total number of spaces corresponding 
to the total thrown. If two out of the three dice fall alike, then 
the pair may he moved for the pair thrown and the single piece 
. for the single throw. A throw may he split np and used to move 
on two or more pieces. For instance, if a 6, a 5 and a 1, are 
. thrown, then each of the two single pieces may he moved on 6 
places, or one may he moved 5 places and the other 7, and so on. 

When three “ men ” come to occupy the same space, if all three 
dice turn up alike, then each of these three “ men” can he moved 
forward for double the number of spaces shown by the dice, i.e., 
Ai three sixes are thrown, then each of the three “ men” can h® 
moved forward twelve spaces. ^ . 

' When a “ man ” has reached the middle row onhis way home ” 
he cannot reach “home” nnless the exact nnmher required is 
.thrown. When, however, the last “man” has reached the second, 
• third, or perhaps other squares in this row, the thrower is at liber- 
ty to score on two dice only^ or even on one, as be may find con*' 
venientt..; .k-' t, 
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When a player has got all his own pieces, 
throws to help his partner. 

Bang, 


home/’ he uses M» 


Another form of the game is known as Rang/^ It is played 
by two persons. Of these one takes the black and the yellow: the 
other, the green and the red. They sit opposite each other and 
each takes two arms of the board. Whichever colour a player 
starts with, he must get all the men of that colour ^^home ” 
before starting those of the other colour. 


Ahfarah Qutti, 


Far more common, however, even than Pachesi is the game 
known generally as “Ahtarah Gutti” and also as “Bazi Mar/’ 
“Tichha” or “Bangala.” 

It is played on a hoard of 37 spaces, arranged as in the accom- 
panying diagram (Pig. 3). 



122' / : Jourmlofih4 'Adaiie Somiy :^^^ . [April, ISOtL 

;-.';Ea<}b of'tbe two plajers.haslS, x^epMeatocl, as iisual, 

' among tbe thrift j villagers, by pieces of .kankar bn .tbe oae, and of 
tiles on the other side. The middle space is left racaiit, and the 
. player baying the first moye must move a “ man ** on to that space. 

■ ■ - . The moves are much the same aS' those of king in draughts, 
a pieqe^'Can-ba- moved one space at a time in any dircMstion, 
backwards or forwards, piwided that ■ the ■space to which it is 
'^sought to move it is vacant and is in the same rank, file or diago- 
nal as that from which it -starts. Captures- are made, as in 
draughts, by leaping over the piece to be captured in any dii*ec- 
tion, provided that all three spaces are in the same straight line. 
Any number of pieces may be captured in succession in one move. 
,ln no part of the board is a piece safe from ca*ptee ; not even in 
its own bungalow, as the triangular excx'eacenqes at either end of 
the board are called. 

For obvious reasons it is considered .advisable to occupy the 
spaces along the edges of the board, and particularly those at 
either extremity of the horizontal diameter of the original square. 

^ The game is decided when one player has succeeded in c.ap» 
turing all his adversary’s men.*’ 

/" ' ■ 

Kotvwu Btmkirn 

There are several variants of this game. Of these, one, known 
as Kowwa Dunki,” is played on a board of 21 spaces, arranged 
as in the accompanying diagram (Fig. 4). 


I 
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TBe'' -same' 'game is plajed-at Bargarh on a giiglitly diftereni 
feoard, as shown in the aecompanying diagram (Fig 5)* 



Fig. 5. 


The rules of both these games are the same as those of 
Ahtarah Gutti . ^ ^ 

Bagh Gutti* 

Yetjanother variant is that known as ** Bagh Gutti.’^ 

It is played by two players on a board of 25 spaces, aiTanged 
as in the annexed diagram (Fig. 6). 



' ' On A and B are placed two large pieces,, nsnally of kankar or 
tiles. These are called hagh (_*Higers ”)7^^Tli0‘oht©r ^plmyer hw 
''20 -smaller -piec^. .These ihc places, fiverop’caAvpf ?the’ spaces 
numbered (1), (2), (3) and (4),. . , r.j. 
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His o'^ject is, so to surround the ^* haghs as to piwentf them 
from moving in any direction; while their object is to capture all 
his ‘‘ men.” 

The player with the 20 “ men ” has the first move. He takes 
one piece from any of the four heaps and moves it on to any conti- 
guous space in the same rank, file or diagonal. He may move one 
space at a time in any direction, provided tliat the space tt) wliiols 
he moves is vacant. 

The ta^/i then moves. He may move one space at a time 
in any direction, and captures, as in draughts, by leaping over the 
piece to be captured. 

He can, however, take only one man ” at each leap, no matter 
how many men there may bo on the space over which he leaps. 
He may capture any number of “ men ” in succession. 

Siijfna. 

Another very popular game is that known as Sujjua.” 

It is played on a board of 24 spaces, as in the anne^xed 
diagram (Fig, 7). 



Fig. 7. 

There are two players, each of whom has nine “ men.” The 
latter are usually represented, one the one side by pieces of kankar ; 
on the other side by pieces of brick or tile. 

The object of each player is to get three of his own “ men” in a 
row, before his adversary can succeed in doing so. 

When the game commences the board is clear and the players 
move alternately, each commencing by placing one of his own men 
on the board in any vacant place. After the first move, the player 
may either place another “man” on the board, or may move a piece 
already on it one space at a time in any direction, provided that 
the space to which he wishes to move it is vacant. ♦ 

I This very closely resembles the old English game of “ Fine 
Men’s Monioe.*’ " ’ : ^ ' ' 
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Quite recently, on visiting a ruined Cliandel temple known a« 
the ‘VBaldewa’* close to tlie railway line, about two miles from the 
Karwi railway station, I found the “board ” of tHs game marked 
on one of tbe vertical sides of a slab in tbe wall of the inner 
sbrine. It was impossible to resist the conclusion that the game 
had been played on that stone before it had been used for the 
building of the temple. 

Pachgarhwa. 


Another game, which appeal's to be more popular than its in- 
trinsic interest would seem to merit, is known as “ Pachgarhw^a.” 

It is played hy two persons, who take opposite sides of a board 
of ten spaces, arranged as in tbe accompanying diagram (Pig. 8). 



Pig. 8. 

The game commences by each player placing five pieces of 
kankar or similar material on each of the five spaces on his sides 
of the board. 

There is no distinction in size, colour or material between the 
“ men ” of either player*. 

When the board has been thus set out, the player whose turn 
it is to move takes up the five pieces fe'om any one of his spaces 
and proceeds to work round the board from the space to the right 
of that from which he has just taken the pieces. He drops apiece 
on each space, whether of his own or his adversary’s, as he 
proceeds. 

When he has thus exhausted his five “men,” he takes up the 
pieces on the sixth space and continues the process, until he hap- 
pens to deposit his last “ man ” on a space, the next in order to which 
is vacant. When this occurs, he takes as many pieces as may be 
OB the space immediately beyond the vacant one. His turn then 
is over, and his adversary proceeds to move in the same way, but 
in tbe opposite direction. 

Thus the game, which is well-nigh interminable, goes on until 
all the pieces on the hoard are exhausted. Even then it does not 
stop, but begins again by each player filling up as many spaces as 
he then has multiples of five in his possession. If one player has^ 
say, three, and the other two “men ” over, then each has an interest 
in one square proportionate to the number of pieces placed by him 
■on it. ■ — ' 

By that time things began to get complicated and I w as un- 
able to discover how, if ever, the game did end. 
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Koima Band, 

' Tliere reniams a' 'kind of ‘SSoHtaire,” kiiown 'an Koww-i 
©and/' ' ‘ • ■ ' • ■ ' ,, . . . 

. I kad great difficulty in learning the rules of this game, as the 
man who gave' me the diagi^am had forgotten them, and the 
wn, the only man in the village who knew the game at all, had 
not played it for years. 

_ It is played by one pei-son on a board of ten spaow, arraiiBed 
as m the subjoined diagram (Fig. 9 ). ,, , , 



nine “ men-C. iLT JHe has first to get all his 

t^T Ibut one off again. 

The moves allowed are as follows : * ^ ^ 

(1) “men” on iheboard,theytaaybe moved 

“®^* ®^® same 

straight line, provided that it be vacant. It ispermis- 

(^) When removn^ the pieces from the board, they ain taken 

on to *^® P“®® captured 

on to a vacant space m the same straight line. ^ 

i Rang Mar, 

:...5:£5SS*.=S5?;f=^ 

*M,yopen^any suit which he ^rete. The uame tS’«? 

-«7 «»«!. a, -.So T^.pp.S' .^‘aSad" 'S^! 
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Eacli player plays for his own hand alone, and the game is decided 
by the number of tricks scored. 

“ Points,” I presume, are settled by mutual agreement before 
commencing to play. 

I asked my informant what was the penalty for a reroke. 
He did not understand this at first, but when a pack of cards was 
produced, I showed him how, quite by accident, of course, such a 
thing might happen. 

He had evidently not given the subject much thought and w^as 
not at first aware of the advantage which might be gained by such 
an accident. 

When this was brought home to him, he remarked that, if 
such a thing wei’e ‘‘ detected ” that trick would not be allowed to 
count. 
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19. On the Hindu Method of Manufacturing Spirit from Bice, and 

its scientific explanation, — By J. 0- Ray. Communicated hy Dr. 
RC. Ray. ' 

To the student o£ history and to the student of science alike, 
the method of manufacturing alcoholic spirit from rice, which is 
followed in some parts of Bengal, presents many interesting 
features. The Hindus are proverbially conseiwative in their 
principles and actions, and any practice found described in an old 
Sanskrit author may be expected to prevail up to the pi’esent day 
even though the circumstances may have altogether changed. 
Moreover, the manufacturing process which is followed for profit 
and found remunerative is not changed with change of empires and 
altered economic conditions. It is a fact worth repeating that drink- 
ing was not absolutely prohibited in ancient India, and that on such 
occasions as rejoicings after a victory the soldiery freely indulged 
in alcoholic liquor, though Mann, the ancient moralist and law- 
giver of India, condemns the use of surds or distilled liquors. 
Three kinds of liquor were known during his time, viz,^ Gouri 
prepared from molasses, Mddkvi from the sweet fl.ower of Bassia 
latifolia^ and Faishti from rice and barley cakes. Of these three 
the last one was reckoned as the most common. The 
surds were included under a genenc term, madya, meaning every 
kind of alcoholic drink. The word Kohala occui's in Suiruta, a 
Sanskrit medical treatise at least as old as the 5th century a. n. It 
means there a particular spirit made from powdered barley. 
Another word Jag ala occurs in Susruta and in a much earlier work 
called Charak where is not found. Jag ala means a kind of 

rice-beer. It is well known that Hindu physicians were at one time 
mvited to reside at Bagdad, and were court physicians during the 
Caliphate. Hindu medical works were studied and translated by 
Arabian scholars into Arabic. It is, therefore, probable that 
the Arabic word Alcohol — the same as the English word — had an 
Indian origin.^ 

From this brief historical sketch it appeal’s that the art of 
fermenting sfarchy and saccharine substances was understood and 
practised in India. There is no reason to believe that the Indian 


i The late Prof. Mooier Williams in his Sauskrife-English lexicon derives 
the Sanskrit word Kohala from ko and hala (?) as in the Sanskrit word kutH- 
Jia2a, and gives the following meanings : — (1) speaking indistinctly; (2) a 
sort of spirituous liquor ; (3) a kind of musical instrument. These three 
meanings are more or less associated with drinking parties. Viohaspati, an 
Indian lexicographer, deriveB Kohala from Ku^the earth and hala to defy— 
meaning that which makes a man defy the world. K better derivation is 
perhaps from Ku earth or earthly or hndyhaht poison. Of. Saldhala=shaia’¥ 
venom. Kohl in Arabic means a colly rium or antimony reduced to a 
fine powder, used for the eye. The origin is, however, unknown. English 
authors derive the word alcohol from at Arabic the and mhol from Hebrew, 
meaning oollyrium for the eye. But the mixed 4raMc and Hebrew deriva- 
tion appears to be far-fetched. 
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distillers have greatly deviated from the old lines. We may, 
therefore, take the method described foekny as essentially indi- 
genous. , . ’ ■ y 

IL Besorlption of the spirit 

consumed by the poor people is manufactured from rice. The 
following description applies particularly to the method followed 
at the Central Distillery situated at Cuttack and contoiled by 
Government k* — • 

Husked rice called A'tap snn-dried) is tirst of all softened 
in moist steam. For this purpose water is boiled in a large 
earthen vessel (Mndi) placed over a fire. Dpon this Jidudi^ is placed 
and luted with stiff clay another having a pretty large hole at the 
bottom. The hole is covered with a piece of coarse clotli, and 
upon this rice previously washed carefully with water is laid. The 
month of this second Mndi is partially covered by means of a 
wicker-work basket. The steam from boiling water below rises 
through the moist rice above and softens the grains. The steam- 
ing is usually done in the morning and takes about half an houx*^ 
for each charge of rice. The grains swell up, bxxt are not allowed 
to form a paste. The steamed rice is then put in a heap wdien 
the heat and moisture complete the softening of the grains to their 
core. Towards evening the rice is thoroughly mixed with pow^- 
dered Bdkhfxr — a mouldy vegetable composition pi^epai^ed and 
sold by a low-caste people of the hills of Orissa in the foim of 
small balls about the size of wahiut. The proportion of Bakhar 
to lice is about three chhittaTcs of the former to half a maund of dx*y 
rice, about one part in 100. The rice is then placed in a 
basket for about 24 hours, Dming this period the temperature 
of the rice slowly rises several degrees above the air tempemtux^e. 
On one occasion I found the temperatui'e to rise 10° F. fitxm 84°F. 
to 94°F. The lice is now spread on an earthen platform, about t'wo 
feet high, in the form of circulax* cakes aboxxt a seer (2 lbs.) in 
weight and an inch thick. In a day the temperature again lises, 
and the rice grains begin to be gradually entangled in the iila- 
ments of a mould fungus. In three or four days the gi*ains be- 
come so far entangled that the cakes can be lifted without destroy- 
ing their shape. They are now piled np one above another and 
left in this state for another period of four or five dgiys. During 
this the mould becomes black and each grain of rice densely coated 
with it. The cakes ai*e now put in large earthen vats, and watei* 
poured in. On the following day an equal weight of fresh and 
steam- softened rice is added. The ricO for this purpose is moi‘e 
fully 'softened than thait meant fox' cakes, by adding a certain 
quantity of water to it during steaming. Tlie vatb are jars of uxi-' 
glazed pottexy .of capacities of 32 to 40 gallons. These are half- 
buried under the earthen floor of a thatched shed. The propoi’tion 
of water added is 20 gallons for each maund (82 Ihs.) of rice caked 
andffresh (Mcaked)^^., abpu^ parts of water to one of rice. 
Preyxbus^ the vats they are fumigated by burning straw 

- f . . ■, .,^., , 4., ^ 

last yew the preparation of rice-spirii hm be#U 
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ill them. The mixture of rice and water is kept in the vats for 
8 to 10 days according to season, longer time being necessary in 
winter than in summer. After the fermentation that takes place 
ill the vats has ceased, this being ascertained by noting the cessa- 
tion of bubbles of gas and clarification of the upper portion, the 
wort is distilled in earthen stills. These consist of two large jars, 
one foiming the alembic and the other the receiver, their heads 
being connected by means of two tubes of straight pieces of 
bamboo. The receiver is placed in a tub and kept cool by sprink- 
ling water upon it. The fireplace consists of a rectangular pit in 
which wood is burned. Lately following the advice of Grovem- 
men t Revenue Officers the distillers at the Central Distilleries 
have replaced the pottery stills by copper ones with worms which 
cause a more rapid condensation of vapours. 

The whole process takes 20 to 22 days. It will appear very 
primitive ; though, judging by results, it is by no means unsatis- 
factory. The average yield of spirit from a maund (82 lbs.) of 
rice at the Cuttack Central Distillery is about 4 gallons of Proof 
spirit. The maximum yield is obtained in January when it may 
rise to 4* 5 gallons, and the minimum in October when it may be 
as lo w as 3*66 gallons. The average yield in January of the last 
three years ( 1901-U3) was 4-28 gallons, and the same in October 3*85 
gallons, making a difference of 0*43 gallons. These averages have 
been struck off from several hundreds of gallons of spirit manu- 
factured, and may be taken as normal averages. The temperature 
of fermentation is not in any way regulated by the distillei’s, nor 
is the general opemndi controlled by the Superintendent 

appointed by Government. The distillers who are servants of 
absentee capitalists go by the rule of thumb and do not always 
e vince much interest in securing good profit for their masters. The 
masters, too, have no permanent interest in the manufacture, as 
licenses to distill spirit are renewed every third year and given to 
the highest bidders. In the circxunstances the servants are the 
actual manufacturers for their ever-changing masters, and have 
110 interest in modifying or improving upon the traditional 
method. 

III. Explanation . — I am not aware if anyone has scientifi- 
cally explained the process detailed above, nor have I had any 
access to the literature of the subject. Indeed, the only special 
literature wffiich I could consult during my investigation consisted 
(1) the Report of the Bengal Excise Gommission, 1883-84, and 
(2) the “ Brewer, Distiller and Wine Manufacturer” published by 
Churchill The Report does not enter into the scientific aspect of 
the question, nor does it deal with the manufacture of spirit from 
rice as prevails at Cuttack. Churchill’s handbook describes the 
European process which bears no resemblance to the Indian 
method. 

Ill the brewing process of European distilleries barley- is first 
soaked in water and allowed just to germinate at a suitable tem- 
perature, A soluble ferment or enzyme called diastase is formed 
in the grain. The barley is now heated at 122-212‘^P. in order to 
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«top germination. The barley thus treated is kitowii as inalt. 
Next iw material, le., unmalted material (such a-s rii^e, potato and 
other substances rich in starch) is reduced to a pulp witli waiei* 
and mixed, with a certain proportion of malt. The mixture is 
kept at about I40°F, for about 1-4 hours wlieii siu-rch is <*onveri- 
ed by diastase into dextrin and sugar (maltose). After i mix- 
ture has cooled to about 6G’^F. yeast is added, a, ml the inixture 
kept until alcoholic fermentation due to yeast is at an end. Tlu^ 
weak solution of alcohol thus formed is next distilled. Malted 
grain alone is sometimes used, as it is believed to yield a. larger 
quantity of spirit, with greater facility and in less time. As a 
general rule a mixture of malted and unmalted grain is used in t he 
propoi’tion varying from 1 to 2 to 1 to 3, 4, even to 15. The 
portion of grain to water is roughly about 1 to 4, and yeast is ad- 
ded to the mashed liquid in quantity varying from 1 to if per 
cent of the mash. 

"Now, in the Indian process, husked rice is used, and tliere is 
no possibility of germination of husked rice, and that at the tem- 
perature of 212®F, Yeast is never added to wort nor wash fresh or 
spent. All that is added to rice besides water consists of Bdklim\ 
Its importance was not pioperly undex\stood, though the country 
distillers know very well that it must be used, with rice, or thei’e 
would be no fermentation. Indeed, the rise of tern [)era lure of 
steam-softened rice mixed with BaMar might lead one to guess 
that some soi^t of fermentation took place in the rice. In my px'c- 
liminary experiments I kept for a few days steam-softened rice 
mixed with water only, and another quantity mixed with water 
and a very small quantity of wort from the distillex's* vat, and 
found that there was no alcohol formed in the first case, and that 
a minute quantity was present in the second, the alcohol in this 
case px'obably came from the wort added. Boiled rice was mixed 
with water, and yeast from Toddy added. Bice did not dissolve 
and alcohol was not foinned in any appi’eciable extent. So again, 
with a view to ascertain the necessity of caking, a series of trials 
were made by me on a small scale. These showed that caking of 
rice is as essential as the addition of BdkJutr, and that no caking 
takes place without Bdkhar, Every distiller knows that yield of 
spixht is low when cakes are not well formed, as is sometimes the 
case. I have examined the. whole process and found it to be based 
on scientific principles. 

(1) Bakhar, — Bdkhar is a black and mouldy mixture of 
powdei’ed rice, barks and roots of various plants. A cold 
infusion of powdered Bdkhar in water was filtered and cliemically 
examined. It had slightly acid reaction and contained maltose. 
Starch was boiled with water into a thin solution, and a few drops 
of the infusion added to it. The starch was quickly turned into 
dextiin. On warming the mixture the starch was tuimed into 
maltose. Hence Bdkhar extract contains a diastase enssyme pos- 
^^essing the power of converting starch into dextxnn and ixialtose. 
The presence of maltose in Bdkhar is evidently due to the con- 
version of a portion of the starch of rice used in the preparation. 
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Under the microscope, Bdkhar sho\\& spores and a dense coat- 
ing of mould fungi interweaving fragments of barks and roots 
of plants and* of powdered rice* Pills of Bdkhar were broken 
into pieces and kept moist with water for a daj. There was 
growth of fungi wdiich were found mostly to be a species of 3! near . 
The hyphae are rather thin, measuring about 0*006 nim. in 
breadth. The spores are black or brown, spherical in shape, with 
asperities all over and measure about 0*004 mm. in diametei*. 
The mould on ripe cakes was also examined and found to be the 
same fungus {Mticor racemosus ?) but with thicker hyphes. 
Sonietimes Aspergiilus and less often Eitrotium make their 
appearance on cakes. The presence of these fungi is detrimental to 
goodoiittuim and is regarded as accidental. 

Formerly it was thought that the fungus (Mucor) grew on 
cakes from spores floating in the air, and the writer was once asked 
by an Excise officer to suggest means by which mould could be 
avoided or checked. It will be seen more clearly later on that 
it is purposely grown on rice from spores contained in Bdkhar, I 
cannot say whence the spores are obtained. They may come with 
the barks and roots used. Probably JBdMar-makers add a bit of 
old Bdkhar to fresh mixtures of lice and barks and thus keep up 
the culture of the pai’ticular fungus for their trade* 

The names of the plants used and the importance of each in 
alcoholic fermentation are questions not yet throughly gone into. 
The reason is that Pd^/^ur-niakers keep the ingredients secret, and 
no attempt has been made to ascertain their scientific names. What- 
ever they are, thei'e is little doubt about tlie genei^al nature of the 
composition. This will appear from the long list of vegetable 
ingredients used in making Pdchaivi and appended to the Bengal 
Excise Commissioner’s Report already referred to . It is said that all 
the ingredients are never used at one time. ISTor does it appear 
necessary to do so. The object of having them at all in Bdkhar 
is rather difficult to understand. For the fungus can be grown 
on boiled rice by mixing with it a small quantity of ripe cake. 
Probably the barks and roots help the growth of the fungus, as we 
know how quickly mould appears on moist mixture of pounded 
barks ^nd roots^ — more quickly and vigorously indeed than on 
boiled rice alone. It is well-known that the purer an organic 
substance is the less favourable it is for growth of moulds. 

The plants of the list may be broadly divided into four groups 
according to their known general properties 

(i) Some possess medicinal properties, e.p., Trihuliis terrestris 
(Grokhiir), Besmodium gangeiicum (Saipan), TJrarla 
lagopodioides (Chakulia), Solarium Jaoqinnii (Kanta- 
kari), Hemidesmus indicus (Anantamul), Asparagus 
(Satamuli), etc. 

{ii) Some possess bitter principles, AndrograpMs pani- 
culata (Kalmegh), Oldenlandia herhmea (Khetpapra), 
Azadirachta indica (JSTim), Justicia Adhatoda (Bhsak), 
etc. 
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(iH) Some possess taiiiiiii, e,g., Termincdia Ohdoda (IJaritaki), 
Temiinalia tomentosa (Piasal), Cassia Jisiula 
Biospijros tomentosa (Kendii), etc, 

{iu) Some * possess narcotic prin(*iples, ^ voj., JJahmt 
(Dliiitirra), Plumbago zeylanini {Cliita), Slryeknm 
Nux-voviica (Kiichila), Caunahis sai/vo t SicltUii ), etc* 

Tlie last-named ingx^edients are evitiently addded in ordei'- 
to make weak spirit appear strong, tliongli Dr. \ya!*deii, Ch(mu(‘al 
Examiner to Bengal Goverimieiit, did not find in distillt*d, s]>irif 
any trace of tlie narcotic drngs purposely mixed witli wort (Bengal 
Excise Corn’s Eeport). The deleteimms dings are meant to be 
used in Bdkhar for Pdchatm--B> conntiy beer from ric*e. Boiled 
rice and powdered Bakliar are mixed togetlier and left to ferment 
in a closed vessel. The liqnid that exudes from the rice is 
PdchawL It is not distilled. So the narcotic drngs exert their 
effect, at least partially, on the consumei's who ai‘e genei*ally low- 
class aboriginal tribes. Pdchawi is a weak liquor, and cannot in- 
toxicate a man unless dimnk in excess. To the low-class habitual 
consnmers of cheap liqnox*, it is an advantage to have an infusion 
of deleterions principles mixed with the -weak P dch a /r/. Probably 
this was the liquor nsed in India in olden times, and distilled 
spirit from it or rice-cakes came later in use. Manu — the axudent 
moralist— speaks of Surd as the dx^egs of xdce, hike wise Apas- 
tamba, another ancient law-giver, forbids all intoxicaiing drinks 
and food mixed 'with herbs which serve for pi’eparing intoxicating 
liquors. The use in Bdkhar of mgi*edients possessing bitter prin- 
ciples also tend to show that it was at iix*st intended for beer- 
only. The bitter ingredients act like hops in Exiglish beex*, pi‘e- 
serving the beer, and giving it a bitter taste. The medicinal ingTe- 
dients are added with a view to enhance the medicinal virtues of 
beer, and also to coi*rect any ill effects of the liqnoi*. Old Sans- 
krit writers on Hindu medicine enumerate the viitnes of liqueurs 
and cordials made with particnlar drngs. Pdchatoi literally means 
product of fermentation or putrefaction, and has no connection 
with Paishti — the Surd or distilled spixit obtained from luce-cakes. 
This definition of Paishti is taken from Manu and his annotators, 
and fully applies to the rice-spirit dealt with in this paper. This 
spii’it — the Indian whiskey — as well as the Indian rum from molass- 
es and saccharine flowers of Bassia, were condemned by Manu fox* 
the three higher castes, probably because the liquors were made 
strong by distillation, and perhaps also because distillation could 
only be caiTied out by the veiy low caste unclean people of dis- 
tillers (the S'aundika). Manu also mentions the use of Bdkhar, 
which is called by him Kinva ( from ka?ia, particle or powdei*). The 
word Bdkhar or Bdkar 1 would take to be a corruption of the 
Sanslofit word Baikal, meaning bark of trees. The Bengali wox*d 
Bdkal is the same as Sanskrit Baikal and the distillers’ Bdkar, the 
terminal I and r being interchangeable in Sanskxltic languages. 
The more colloquial Bengali word Bdkdl, which, means the xieces- 
sary adjuncts of a preparatioh, is probably deiuved from Bdkal and 
is allied to the Arabic word baql meaning lierbs. 
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(2) Caking , — To turn to the process of manufacture, we see 
that it consists of three stages, viz,, (1) foi*ming of cakes ; (2) 
brewing in yats ; and (8) distillation. 

The first step in the forming of cakes is the moistening and 
softening of rice and mixing with Bdhliar, The ifice chosen is 
Atap, merely dried in the sun without previous steeping and 
boiling in water while in the paddy. For it is superfluous to 
make the rice undergo the semi-softening process considered neces- 
sary in rice used for food. Tlie rice for caking is not boiled in 
water, as that would partially dissolve the starch and not only 
cause its waste but also interfere with the growth of Mucor fun- 
gus exclusively. This will be seen more clearly later on. 

An examination of softened rice mixed with Bdkliar and left 
covei-ed in a basket for a day, shows that it contains small quanti- 
ties of dextrin but no sugar. Under the microscope, minute specks 
of Bdkliar are seen adhering to the grains which are now half dry. 
The spores of Mucor begin to germinate, and as a consequence 
temperature of the rice rises. On the second day the fungus will 
be seen just spi’eading out hyphse. On the third day there will be 
seen vigorous growth, the cakes feel warm and begin to appear 
greenish-black or black. By this time sporanges have formed. 
Some burst ; spores come but and cover the cakes. The carboniza- 
tion that takes place in the hyphae makes the cakes tui*n black. 
Along with this the hyphas become hard and brittle. The cakes 
when first laid out contain just sufficient moisture for germination 
of the Mucor spores and subsequent growth of the hyphae. In a 
day the grains are more dried up. This produces two effects : 
(1) any spores of fungi floating in the air and settling on the 
cakes do not get moisture enough to germinate on them ; (2) 
growth of Mucor is stunted, the filaments slender and the fungus 
comes to maturity rapidly. If rice is kept moist, there is greater 
vegetative growth of the fungus, and the grains of rice become 
spongy with the consequence that they do not easily sink into the 
water of vats. It will be presently seen that complete immer- 
sion in water is essential for alcoholic fermentation. As a further re- 
sult of excessive moisture, the lower grains of rice remain almost un- 
attacked by Mucor, Bacteria grow and an acidliquid exudes. These 
facts partly explain low yield of spirit in the moist months. In 
the course of the few days the cakes ai'e left piled one upon another, 
the grains are slowly penetrated by the hyphae, as drying jiroceeds 
from surface inwards. From this we see that very dry air is un- 
favourable for successful caking, and as a consequence a second 
minimum in yield of spirit takes place in March and April — the 
two driest months in the year. 

Fully-formed cakes, when coarsely powdered and heated with 
water at 122° — 140° F. for about ten minutes, dissolve partially. 
The solution contains dextrin, a very sniall proportion of sugar 
(about 2 %), and diastase. One part of cake can convert into dex- 
tiin 100 parts of starch in solution with water at 86° F. in about 
10 minutes, and 200 parts of starch at 104° F. in about 5 minutes. 
-One part of cake can quickly convert into sugar 20 parts of starch 
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solution if heated to about 200° F These results of experiments 
conclusively prove that Iftieor growiug on soft and half-dry i‘ice 
changes its albuminoid into diastase and its starch into (lexti*in 
and sugar. , , ^ 

Hence Bdhhar may be defined its a. M.ncor spore ferment, jind 
fully-formed cake as malt. 

*(3) Bretuing . — Let us now turn to tlie changes that talce 
place in vats charged with fully-formed ri(‘e-(:‘akes and water. 
The grains of rice are disorganised and fall into pieces. The 
liyphfe are more or less destroyed and broken into minute frag- 
ments. Some of these fragments show the remarkable pheno- 
menon of budding. This is, however, rare. The usual case is 
that most of the spores submerged in water swell up and 
germinate, each sending out a thin filament. The brownish spores 
germinate in twenty-four hour's, the more black ones take much 
longer time. The filament produced is filled with granular proto- 
plasm which soon collects into numerous minute parcels. Dividing 
septa separate the parcels into cells which multiply with great 
rapidity by budding. These cells — Mucor-Tomlm — have the power 
of se ting up alcoholic fermentation in a sugary fluid just as Yeast- 
Tomla. In appearance, Mucor-Torula strongly resembles Yeast- 
Torula, and may be easily mistaken for the latter. The only 
sure way of distinguishing between them is to grow them on 
boiled rice. Mitcor-Torula wall germinate there and cover tlie 
rice with a luxuriant growth of cottony filaments, while Yeast- 
Tornla will not of course give rise to the mould. Muc/)r’‘Toruta 
is an elliptical or oval cell, generally 0‘002-0*003 mm. wide, and 
twice as long. When fully formed, it shows a round and com- 
paratively large nucleus. 

In a wort two or three days old, there are seen myi-iads of 
Mucor-Torulm and of course Bacteria. As a consequence of intra- 
molecular respiration, temperature of the wort commences to rise 
about the third day and continues high till about the seventh. On 
the fourth day the wort looks like rice porridge, becomes acid, 
and contains about 2 per cent. Proof spirit by volume. About the 
seventh day Bacteria become less numerous than before. The 
pi’oportion of alcohol has by this time risen to 8 per cent, as Proof 
Spirit hy volume. The proportion of acid has also increased to 
about 1*5 per cent, (as acetic acid). About the tenth day bubbling 
of carbon dioxide ceases, and the nj)per portion of the wort becomes 
clear. There is dextrin, hut generally no sugar ; and the dregs 
at the bottom consist of minute fragments of the cellulose testa 
of rice. The proportion of alcohol is now at its maximum, usually 
amounting to about 16 per cent, as Proof spirit hy volume. 

Such is briefly the history of brewing. The diastase enzyme 
present in cakes brings about sacchariflcation of starcli, not only 
of that present in cakes hut also of that of the fresh-boiled rice 
added to them. At no time there is much maltose in wort, show- 
ing almost simultaneous conversion of starch into maltose and the 
latter iyito alcohol. 1 have not followed the line of enquiry into 
any possible symbiotic action of the Mucor species and Bacteria 
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wMcli are always found togetlier in Bdkhar, m cakes, and in wort. 
Leaving that intricate question aside, we see that the entire pro- 
cess of fermenting rice for spirit is carried on with the help of a 
Mueor ; the vegetative stage being accountable for saccharification 
of starch, and the reproductive stage tinder the abnormaL condi- 
tion of immersion in water for the subseqnent conversion of sugar 
into alcohol. The Chinese are also said to use a species of Mueor 
in fermenting rice for spirit. The Japanese are said to use an 
Aspergillns in the fermentation of rice for sahd. It seems that the 
three Asiatic rice-eating people have taken advantage of mould 
fungi for mannfactnre of rice spirit. 

(4) Yield of sjpirit . — ^According to Harmstadt, 100 lbs. of 
starch yield 3t5 lbs, of alcohol, or 7*8 gallons of Proof spirit. 

The Brewer,” etc. J. A. Churchill.) Rice contains 78 per cent, 
of starch. Therefore, 1 mawnd!^ of 82 lbs. rice may be expected 
to yield 5 gallons of Proof spirit. 

We have seen that the average yield of Proof spirit from 
82 lbs. of rice at the Cuttack Central Distillery is about 4 gallons. 
The maximum is obtained in January when it may be as high as 
4*5 gallons, and the minimum in October when it may be as low as 
3*66 gallons. The following table shows the average yield of Proof 
.spirit, mean temperature, and mean humidity in the different 
months of the year at Cuttack: — 


Months. 


January 

February 

Marcli 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Average of the 
last three 
years. 
{1901.03) 

Mean 

temperature. 

Mean humidity. 

Gallons. 



4'28 

' 72°F. 

65 

4-09 

76®F. 

[■ 63 

4*01 

83°F. 

62 

4 18 

88°F. 

62 

4*14 

89°F. 

65 

4*00 

86°F. 

74 

4*18 

83^F, 

81 

3*95 

83°F. 

81 

3‘87 

83'’F. 

82 

4*19 

srF. 

75 

4*19 

j 76°F. 

75 

4*18 

70°F. 

66 


[The mean temperature and humidity are taken from Blauford’s ** Cli- 
mates and Weather of India (Macmillan)]. 

The foimation of cakes and wort takes place in thatched 
sheds open at one side. There is great range of air temperature 
at Cuttack, the mean highest being llO^P., and the mean lowest 
51°P. As the temperature of fermentation in cakes and in worts is 
not in any way regulated, it is absurd to expect the same yield in 
every month of the year. The yield, however, does not vary with 
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fhe air temperature alone. It varies also with the hiimiclity^^ 
the air, as will be seen from the table. 

It will be seen that pretty low temperature and low hninitiity 
are favourable for good outturn, while high percentage of mois- 
ture in the atmosphere is decidedly unfavourable. There is, 
ever, another potent factor which determines yield. The ri(‘e is 
-subject to the attack of weevils, while it is spread iuii, to cake. 
The loss in weight is not inconsiderable in the hot and moist 
months when the grains ai‘e most attacked. In winter weevils a^re 
generally fewer, and in windy days may be almost absent. 
loss in weight due to the ravages of weevils has not been estima- 
ted,- but judging from their number and the nature of attacked 
grains, it must he pronounced heavy. 

Besides the losses due to defective fermentation and ravages 
of weevils, a certain proportion of alcohol is always lost with the 
spent wash. The proportion varies within certain wide limits. 
Sometimes the distillers stop distillation at an eariy stage wdien 
only about l-th of the wort has been collected as distillate. I am 
aware that, if distillation he carried on to remove the last di*op of 
alcohol contained in a wort, the spirit becomes very rich in fusel 
oil and unfit for human, consumption. The fact, however, remains 
that a certain quantity of alcohol is wasted with the spent wash, 
I distilled small quantities of wort ripe for distillation and also 
quantities of spent wash, and found that 0*3 to 0*5 gallons of Pix}of 
Spirit for every 82 lbs. of rice fermented ai^e usually lost. Out of 
five samples examined I found, in one case, that the spent wash 
contained only a minute quantity of alcohol. Here are some of 
the resxilts : — 

(1) Wort e, cammed on the 12th day {Srd May 1904) and comi^ 

deredfit for distillation . — small quantity was distilled, 
and it showed 11 per cent. Proof spiiit. The total 
volume of the wort formed from 82 lbs. of rice was 26| 
gallons. Hence it could yield, if all the alcohol were 
drawn off, 3 ’92 gaEons Proof spirit. The actual quan- 
tity drawn at the distiUery was 3*6 gallons Proof spirit. 
A rough chemical examination of the wash showed the 
presence of both sugar and starch in it. 

(2) Wort ready to he dutiiled at the distillery m 10th May 

1904.-^ A small quantity distilled by me on the same 
day showed 16'5 per cent. Proof spirit, which meant 4*37 
gallons Proof spirit. The actual quantity drawn at the 
distillery was 3*92 gallons Pi’oof spirit. Loss 0*45 
gallons. ^ The number of gallons of distillate collected 
at the distillery was only 5*4 out of 26 gallons of wort, 
f.e., nearly -l-th). Chemical examination of the wasli 
showed presence of starch and dextrin in solution, but 
no sugar. 

. (3) Wort ripe for distUhtion.--CBkeB and rice with water 
put in vat on 11th and 12th May 1904. A small 
quantify- was distilled .by me on 26th May 1904, and 
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showed 4*05 gallons Proof spirit. The actual quantity 
collected at the distillery was 5| gallons out of 26| 
‘ gallons of wort and gave 8*81 gallons Proof spirit. 
Hence loss 0*24 gallons Proof spirit. 

(4) Spent loasJh from the distillery. --Oiiie hundred and sixty 
four lbs. of rice (2 maunds) gave 53 gallons of wash. 
Distilled at the distillery on 24th May 1904. Distillate 
6| gallons 5 D.P , and 5 gallons 47 D.P. Total distil- 
late 1 1 1 gallons = part of the wort. Actual yield 8*83 
gallons Proof spirit. Por 82 lbs. of rice 4*415 gallons 
Proof spirit. A very satisfactory yield. A small 
quantity of the spent wash distilled by me gave only 
a minute quantity of alcohol. 


Prom -results such as these, it appears that if the last trace of 
alcohoT present in a wash were collected, the average yield from 
82 lbs. of rice fermented in the usual way would not exceed 4*5 
gallons Proof spirit. 

There is, however, another factor that determines the total 
yield of alcohol. It is well known that acid fermentation of wort 
takes away a portion of available sugar from it and thereby 
causes some loss of alcohol. I have not had opportunities of com- 
paring the proportion of acid formed in difterent seasons of the 
year. Indeed, most of the experiments on which my conclusions 
are based, were carried out in the two hot months of April and May 
of this year (1904), when the maximum air temperature, varying 
between 105°-— 108° P., was vexy favourable for acid fermentation. 
The following figures will, however, show the i^elation between the 
proportion of acid and alcohol in woi't and spent wash. 

1. Wort. Vat charged on lltli and \2tli May 1904. Wort ex.- 

amined on 26th May 1904 — 

(а) Acid (as acetic acid) ... ... 2*384°/o 

(б) A small quantity of the woi’t distilled, and the distil- 

late made up with water to original volume — 

. Acid ... ... 0*03% 

(c) The wort could yield 4*05 gallons P. S. for 82 lbs. of 
■ rice, 

2. Wort kept a month in a bottle after it had been pronounced ripe 

for distillation — 

Acid ... ... 2*68% 

3. Wort prepared on \^th May 1904. JEJxamimd on the ninth day 

(26th May 1904) when if was not yet ripe—^ 

Acid ... ... 1*64% 

4^ Spent wash (referred to above) of a wort of which ~ were drawn^ 
yielding 4i*4il6 gallons PnS. on 24ith May 1904*. 

(d) Vixamined on 26th May 1904 — 

' ■ h "'t ’ '' i-;-' ‘.'Acid .... ’ 2*32% 
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- Therefore’ in the original wort of 26| gallons"-*** 

Acid ... 1-8167, 

(h) The spent wash distilled and the distillate made up- 
with water to original 

^ Acid - ... . - ... 0-0287, 

li. Spirit didUledfrom wort : age meenth Jay. Distillate made up 
iin'th tinder to the mlnme of Wort— 

(a) Proof spirit ... ... ... 8*757o 

' (5)'Acid ... ■ ... ... 0-0127o 


6 . 

7. 

' 8 . 


ripe for dkiillaMou. Distilled fmd< the distillate ■ miade tip 
with water to the volume of wmi — 

(a) Pi-oof spirit ... ... ... 117o 

(5) Acid ... ... ... ... 0-0247° 

Wort similar to above. In the distilkde — ■ 


(a) Proof spirit ... ... ... 16 57© 

(b) Acid ... ... ... ... 0-0247° 

Spent wash from ivort 26*1 gallons, of which 5| gallons had been 
dratm away containing 3*87 gallons D.S, Spent wash eanm* 
ined on Mh June 1904 — 

(а) Acid ... ... ... ... 2*967o 

(б) Sugar (as dextrorse) ... 1*25% 

(c) Acid in wort, about ... ... 2-347o 


9. Spent tvash from tvort which had yielded 4 gallom P,8» 

a mined km days after — 

(a) Acid ... ... ... 3*9° , 

(fey Acid in the wort ... . ... ... 3*17o 

10. Spent wash from wort which had yielded 8*7 gallons PE, 

amined one day after — 

(a) Acid ... ... ... o. 4*81% 

(fe) Acid in the wort ... ... ... 3*8% 

Prom these results it appears (1) that wort fit for distillation 
contains from 1| to 3-4% of acid (as acetic acid) ; (2) that the 
acid fermentation takes place more I’apidly during the earlier 
stages of alcoholic fermentation ; ( 3) that the production of acid 
is rather slow after it has reached a certain limit ; (4) that only 
about 0’0247o of the acid of the wort is drawn away with the 
spirit even when distillation has been carried on to collect the last 
portion of alcohol ; (5) and that spent wash, if distilled, wwld 
give only about 0*03 or 0*047o of acid to the distillate. 

The third inference is of great importance to the distillers, who* 
know from experience that yield of spirit is not perceptibly dim* 
inished if distillation of wort ikput ofpfor a few days. 

Now, assuming that a ripe wort contains lf% of acid (acetic), 
and that the. production of the acid could be prevented and tho 
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sugar used up could be turned into alcohol, we see that this per- 
centage of acid means a loss of about 0*78 gallons of Proof spii'it. 
In this calculation, 1 lb. of acetic acid has been taken equiyalent to 
0*76 lb. of alcohol or 0*17 gallons of P.S. One per cent, of acetic 
acid in 26| gallons of wort ^vnuld therefore roughly mean 2*65 lbs. 
of acid, or 0*5 gallons of P.S. This gives us an idea of the px^o- 
bable loss of alcohol in wort. Of course the foi*mation of acid 
does not necessaiuly mean actual transformation of alcohol into: 
acid. Por convenience of estimation the total acid is regarded as 
acetic acid. We know that there are various kinds of acids formed, 
some of which are derived directly from rice, that is, its starch 
and sugar. We see, howevex*, that if the loss as acid could be px’e- 
vented, and the alcohol collected from spent wash, the average 
yield of alcohol per 82 lbs. of rice would be about 5 gallons of 
P.S. 

IV. Suggestions . — The study of ilce fexnnentation enables us 
to suggest a few possible improvements in the method which is 
followed rather blindly, and to guard against defective fermenta- 
tion which iSyUot an unusual occuiTence. 

(i) We nave seen how damp air affects caking by vigoi’ous 
gi’owth of Mucor and of other undesirable organisms drawing 
from rice their food but giving no I'eturn. It appeai-s that the 
diastase enzyme is formed in cakes when the vegetative growth of 
the fungus is retarded owing to insufficient moisture. In my 
experiments I found that vigorous growth did not yield satisfac- 
tory result. In plenty of an organic substance, such as rice, in 
pi^esence of water, Mucor induces putrefactive changes. The 
object of caking being understood, the spores of Mucor are to be 
given just sufficient moisture to germinate in the rice which is 
then to dry up slowly in order that the hyphae may more and more 
penetrate into the grains in search of moisture. An attempt 
should therefore be made in wet months to keep the air of caking 
sheds pretty dry by artificial heating. 

(ii) So again rapid drying of cakes in drj months is unde- 
smable. This may be checked ( 1 ) by sprinkling water on rice 
when it is first laid out to cake ; and (2) by placing large tubs of 
water in caking sheds. Perhaps a wet and dry bulb thermometei*, 
hung up in the sheds, will prove a useful adjunct. 

(iii) Better outtuxm of spirit in cold months is due to several 
causes, the chief of which are low temperature retarding acid 
feimentation, and compax*ative absence of weevils. Practically 
nothing but thorough cleanliness of vats and sheds can prevent, 
putrefaction. The vats should be more carefully washed and 
fumigated than they are done at present. The caking sheds can- 
not be kept closed, as absence of plenty of light prevents rapid 
maturing and carbonization of Mucor so essential in successful 
caking. To check putrefactive change of wort, a more effectual 
method will perhaps be the introduction of mashing as practised 
in Europe. 

(iv) . Thorough cleanliness is also a remedy against attack of 
w^eeviis. The difficulty of getting rid of the pest is enhanced by 
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tlie fact tliat caking slieds are never free from rice. Perloips ihe 
best remedy is to liare two or three caking slieds at considerable 
distances from one another and to use them a.lternatoly. 

(v) The proportion of water added is 20 gallons for ev(My 
82 lbs. of malted and nnmalted rice, ie., about 2.1 ]>uris of watcn* io 
one of rice. The researches of Dr. Charles (TraJuim slmw how ttnn- 
peratnre, I’elative proportion of water to malt, of malted ami un» 
malted grain, and time of mashing inllaenco the (jomposd.ion of 
resulting wort. The results obtained by him may not lx* true 
when Mmor ferment is used, especially when there is possibility 
.of symbiotic action between Mticor Mid Bacteria. Tiials with a 
view to find the best proportion of water to rice can be made only 
rat' a distillery. ■ 

(vi) Spent wash is at present thrown away and sometimes 
left in tanks for use as food for cattle. If there is much dextrin 
(as when the yield of spiiut has been low), the spent wash may be 
diluted with water and yeast dr wort added to recover a fresh 
portion of alcohol for use, say, in making vaiiiisli. Or acetous 
fermentation may he set lip for pi'eparation of acetates such as of 
iron or coppei’. 

(vii) The primitive form of fireplace in distilleries occasions 
much waste of fuel. The simple expedient of a grating will consi- 
derably prevent this waste, and the waste heat of one fireplace 
may he utilised to boil wort of an adjacent still }>roducing ritdmr 
spirit at less cost, or to redistill weak spirit to make it strong. 

(viii) As BaJchar is the ferment used, it is lua^essa-ry to 
ascertain its quality before use. Sometimes caking is defective on 
account of bad Bcikhar, When such is the case tlie distillers throw 
a quantity of into their fermenting vats. This introduces 

Mucor spoi^es and remedies the evil to a certain extent, Imt the 
• outturn of spirit is always below the normal, since bad malting 
cannot be cured in this way. From appearance experienced distil- 
lers judge of the quality of Bdkhar^ hut sometimes they make mis- 
takes which cannot he found out until too late. It is, therefoi-e, 
.desirable to test the fermenting quality of every fresh batch of 
BaMar pills. For this hits of 1;he BaA;7mr may be powdered and 
mixed with small quantities of boiled rice. From growth of the 
fungus the quality of the BdJchar may he easily judged. Or the 
powdered Bdhhar may be kept moist with water for a day or two 
and then examined under a microscope. There will be enougli 
Mucor spores' and hyphse seen from which the proportion of the 
ferment spores may be judged. For this a low power microseo])e 
will suffice. 

While concluding this paper I have great pleasure in acknow- 
ledging my indebtedness to Mr. 0. 0. Mitra, Excise Deputy Colleo 
tor, and to Air. A. N. Sen, Supeiuntendent of the Central Distilleiy, 
Outtack, for kindly supplying me with materials used in ferment- 
ing rice, and with much valuable information. ‘ 


^ experiments described in this paper were carried cut in 

1904i. A few relating to Mmor^Torulm were done last year. 
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->0 Silver Dioxide and Silver Deroxifnitmte—By D. E. Watson^ 
B,A.fcaniab.), B.So. (Loud.), Offy. Frofessw of Chemidry, Duul 

Engineering College, Sihptey* 

T,, 1814 mtkeviGehUrn Nmm Journ. 8, p. 561, 1804) obtained 
+.,li,-TiP substance at the anode during the electrolysis ot 
a black crystalline sub. ^ ,.Urate vvliicb be regarded as silver 

an aqtieons investigation of this product, bowever, 

dioxide, Agg 0^- » silver dioxide. It was found 

showed that It cer amlyja^^^^^ 

alway_s to “nta which^ mechanicaEy but persistently 

regarded as s ^^^trate (Wiedemanns MeUncim, II, p. 509). 
^tained of cbemists who examined this product 

^“'^^I +’hfcoSsL/that it was a definite molecular compound 
came to the conclusio of silver, and yet the results 

l^Sty^lkonsistenL and each investigation 

obtained ^ were 4 . formula for this supposed mole- 

resulted in the propos ^ ^ , Gmelin and Mahla it was 

ciilai' compound. silver dioxide and silver 

formiila. _ xr n CPischer in Joitm BraE. Cliem., 33, p. 237). 

(Gmeto ».d MaU. i. li.%. d- 

Ghem., Leipzig S3, 289). , , . a molecular compound 

Berthelot considered the sub^^noe as^a 

of silver nitrate and a ^£rganisohe CUmie, 11. 2, 771). 

SJrSSte“.“d“o“g» AgHO,Slg.O,.0, 

Ohem. 12, 89). _ _ . „ QMm., Leiden, Id, l.,p. 236) 

Mulder and toga formula Ag^NOa but 

agreed with “ Igd^^ce as a molecular compound of 

preferred to perSiitrate, the silver salt of a hypothe- 

Aghr06.3Ag.A- f 7 pifsrhr Anorg. Ohem., 28, Tp. 8BI) that 

Taiiatar also aOTeed ( pmuiricallv the composition of the 

the ^g^itTcraktutional formula AgNOg.fiAggO^. 

compound, but gave , gord.s left the mind in considerable 

An examination ^?f^etroly tic product. In the first 

doubt as to the » ig^ propped exhibit very eonsider- 

place, even the nested that probably the different 

kble diampa?™*. ‘SC ..m ‘ at.tanc »<1 that life 

anodic product might be, n • J g components of tbe mixture 
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solution is the onlj method hy which a polyTalent silver cornixmvul 
can be obtained in miy quantity. Other inetiuxls have been 
described for the preparation of silvex^ dioxide. Wohler states 
that he obtained silver dioxide as a black crust ()n a silver anode 
during the electrolysis, of dilute sulphuric acid i^Llebigr J fiu. Chc7a.^ 
Leipzig, 146^ p. 268), but the method gives an excjcedingiy })()or 
yield, and it is difficult to oh tarn sufficient even for analysis. 
Schiel has described the preparation of silver dioxide by ilie 
action of ozone on normal silver oxide, Ag^O {Llehtgr Ann. OhrnK, 
Leipzig, 132, p. 822) ; and llerthelot has given reasons for the 
.siippovsition that an oxide, is formed oji the addition of 

alkali to a mixture of hydrogen peroxide and silver nit.nite, but has 
never isolated the compound. Biit the descriptions oi* silver 
peroxide which ai'e to be found in the text-books are all derix ed 
from the investigation of the product formed at the a.node during 
the electrolysis of silver nitrate solution ( Fisehei*, toe, clt, ; Lhueliu 
and Mahla, loo, cit ; Wallquist in Joum, PraM. Ohem , St, j). 179; 
Grotthxis, in {3^75er^ Am. di, 1819, p. 60; Bottger Zeifschrift filr 
Uhetnie 1870, B2 and jBenc/de jfd7d, 1896). The whole question 
of the valency exhibited by silver in its per-coxnponnds appeared, 
therefore, subject to doubt. It appeared probable tiuit tlie 
dioxide of silver, never been obtained, and a wliole 

series of formulae, tiik, Ag^Og, AggO^, Ag^^Og, Ag)f>(\, AgjoOjj, 
AgjoOig and Agi^^Oj^ had equal claim to represent the valeiuy of 
.silver in its per-compounds. 

Black powders are obtained at the anode during the electro- 
lysis of aqueous solutions of othei* soluble silver salts, and these 
products seem, in many respectvS, similar to that obtained fi*om 
silver nitrate. They have been investigated by Mulder and Tanatar, 
and, apparently, to these substances also, it is necessaiy to assign 
quite complicated formulae. 

For the product of the electrolysis of aqueous silver sulphate 
solution Mulder {Bee. Trav, (jMm., Leiden, 18, p. 91 ; 19, p. 115) 
proposed the formula 2Ag^SO4,,5Ag.^O2.60 which must be con- 
sidered as deriving from the oxide Agj^Ojq ; the electrolysis of 
silver acetate solution gave a product to which he assignkl the 
indefinite formulaic (Ag^Og). y (AgO.OC.CHg ) zO. 

Tanatar obtained from silver fiuoride a substance to which he 
assigned the formula 4 Ag 304 . 8 AgF. deriving from the oxide 
-^gso^SB* washing with hot water this was decomposed and 
there remained a compound 2 Ag 804 ,.AgF. 

From these considerations I was led to examine in the first 
place the composition of the product obtained during the electro- 
lysis of aqueous solutions of silver nitrate in order to see whether 
the product may he regarded as a definite chemical compound, or 
a mixture in which the pax)portion of the constituents varied 
with the conditions under which the electx‘olysis was effected. J 
was at first unable to obtain concordant insults, but soon found 
that this was due to a defect in the method of handling the 
pi^oduct. This will not stand washing with warm water or contact 
with filter-paper or drying in the steam-oven, but if it be washed 
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hj decantation witli cold watei*, and be dried at the ordinary 
temperature in a desiccator over soda-lime, then perfectly consistent 
results may be obtained. This was already observed by Sulc 
(loc, cit^). I repeated the work of Sulc, reproducing all the con- 
ditions as perfectly as possible, and was able to obtain a product 
in all respects similar to that described by him. I then varied 
the conditions of electrolysis, the current-concentration and 
density and also the solution-strength, and examined a number of 
products obtained under different conditions, I found that in all 
cases the product was the same and identical with the compound 
described by Side and which has been termed by Tanatar ‘ silver 
peroxynitrate.’ This disposed of the possibility that the product 
was a mixture and in conjunction with the unifox'm crystalline 
appearance of the substance satisfied me that there was produced 
a definite chemical compound of which the composition could be 
.satisfactorily represented by the empirical formula Ag|NO|j. 
The results of the eaidier investigators Fischer, Mahla and 
Berthelot, and the divergence of their analytical results from those 
of Sulc, Mulder and Tanatar must be explained by the supposition 
that their method of handling the product befoi'e analysis had 
caused its partial decomposition. 

Silver peroxynitrate, when heated to a temperature of about 
150°, suddenly evolves oxygen, and there is left about 91*5 per cent, 
of a black residue. Sulc has investigated this reaction carefully 
and has shown that it may be satisfactorily repi^esented by the 
equation- — 

2Ag7NOii =5 2AgNOg -f 6AggO + 

On the further application of heat, a certain amount of bi^own 
fumes are evolved and there is left pure white silver — 

* 2AgNOs = 2Ag + 2NOg + Og 

GAggO = 12Ag + SOg 

This behaviour, when heated, is of impoi*tance when consider- 
ing the structural formula to be assigned to the compound. It 
shows that in some way one atom of silver is differentiated from 
the other six. This is shown both in the formula suggested by 
Sulc, viz , — 

(a) AgNOg. SAggOgjOg 

.and in that ascribed to the compound by Mulder and Haringa, 

viz , — 

(6) AgNOg, SAggOg 

To both of these formulae, however, there seem considerable 
objections. 

That of Sulc rests also on the behaviour of the substauce when 
treated with aqneous ammonia (i?. Anorg, Ohem.^ 24, 305), in which 
reagent it goes into solntion with the evolution of nitrogen, but 
both the analytical data and the argument based thereon seem 
open to objection. He supposes that it is only the Agg Og part of 
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the molecule wliicli reacts with the ammonia according to the 
equation — & ■ 

dAg.Os + = ilAggO + 3H„0 + K. 

In the first place this assumes a knowledge ol' the behaviour 
of silver dioxide with ammonia— a knowledge! wlu'ch Sfdc had not 
derived fimu experience as he had found himself unable to i.ve- 
pare this dioxide of silver ; and in the second place it is diflicult to 
imagine what would be, on this hypothesis, the composition of the 
compoimd or compounds which remain in solution in the aninio- 
ma. I have prepared the pure dioxide of silver and I find that it 
does mt react with ammonia according to the equation— 

SAgaOj + 2NHs = SAg^O + SHgO + 

I have not been able to eonlim Sftlc’s analytical figures for 
the reaction of the peroxynitrate with ammonia, and until the 
nature of the other products of the reaction has been examined it 
appears ha,zardous to draw any conclusions from this reaction. ’ 

According to the formula ( 6 ) suggested by Mulder and 

* n I’® regarded as a basic salt, either of 

AggO. eAggOg and the hypothetical acid HN'O. in which nitro- 
gen is nonovalent, or of Ag-Pj and the hypothetical acid H NO 

Other foxmnlae which might be suggested to elneidatc flu. 

constitution of this compound are— tiuatc the 


(c) Ag^(N03) O3. 


Side. 


his IS, to a certain extent, identical with that suggested by 


(d) Ag., (NO 4 ,) O 7 . 


Accordmg to this formula the substance is regarded as 

tepwld HKO. in wUoh^itogen i» 

0, Ag.0,3Ag,0„ 

““ -"'I* Ag.O, 6Ag,0, 

( «) Similar in this respect to (a) deriving from A^ O 
(d) Deriving from the oxide Ag., 0 ,.. 
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f and of my own work, leave no doubt that the substance 

S be Represented as and not by the more tempting 

^°™?Ltf'™ined the behaTxour of the electrolytic product 
1 , J Sed Sh water. Even at the ordinary temperatoe of 

° Lsrrcts 

tlm reaction is represented by the equation 

Ag,NO,i = AgNOg + 3Ag*Og + Og. 

Top AWde of siJwr.— The insoluble substance which remains 

tog iS£/»?« oUk. i. undoubtedly 

pure silver dioxide, AggOg. This _ . 

” tVip nercentaffe of silver which it contain^ , 

(2) the fact that on heating, oxygen only evolved 
in amount required by the dioxide, Ag,0„ and theie remains 

behind pure silvery treatment with warm dilute 

acid,^ tL sRb^ evolution of the amount of 

oxygen required by tbe equation 

2Ag202 + SHgSO^ = 2 AggS 04 + 2HgO + Og. 

bo 

®^°^ThebehavioRr of Xe^ dioxide with ammonia is most 
It dissolves in this reagent with the evolution of ni rogen, 
amount required by the equation 

6AggOg + 2IIH3 = Ns + 3 HgO + SAg^Og 

and not, as would have been expected, in accordance with the 
equation- ^ ^ ^ 

It would be desirable to investigate the nature of the product 
which goes into and the dioxide 

of 
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Tliese colored salts gi-adiially decompose ai iJie t>x‘dinaiy 
temperature and more quickly on heating or on adding ^vaier, and 
there remain in solution just the ordinary coloricss silver salts, 
ailver nitrate from the nitric acid solniion and silver snlplnde 
from the siiiphiirie acid solution. Up to 1 lie present aiiem])is to 
isolate these par-salts have been nniforinly unsueeessfui, Dm-ing 
the decomposition of these solutions a certain timonni t>r gas 
: evolution occurs* Tlvis gas is no doubt oxygen. There is '!u>t 
formed any hydrogen peroxide diiidng the decoinposiiion. An 
attempt was made to study the rate of decomposition of the nitric 
acid solution by measuring the depth of color of the solution from 
time to time. It appears that the rate of decomposition of the 
colored compound is proportional to the concentration of this 
substance in the solution. Expressed in symbols 


dx 

dt 


kx. 


where x = concentration of the coloi’ed compound in, tlie solution 


t = time 
k = a constant 


or 


t = A lg®x -f B 


where A and B are constants. 

These observations are not in agreement with the supposition 
that the colored compound has the simple formula Ag(]JfOg)g 
which would naturally be first assigned to it. The formula 
[AgCN'Og)^]^ or Ag 4 ,(]^Og)g satisfies the i^equirement that the 
suhstance shall decompose according to a unimoleouiar reaction 
viz . — 

^^4(®^08)s *h 2HgO = 4AgNOg 4- 4HNOg 4* Og. 

This requirement is also satisfied by Agg(FO^)g decomposing 
thus:—” 

Ag2(NO*)2 = 2AgNOg + 0^. 

The question of the constitution of the soluble coloi-ed com- 
pound is, however, still under investigation. 


Expbbimbhtai. 

Preparation of Silver peroxynitrafe by electrolysis of aqueous 
silver nitrate solution.—hi Expt. I, the silver nitrate solution was 
contained in a platinum dish surrounded by ice and water. The 
dish^ served as the kathode, whilst the anode was a s(^uax*e piece of 
platinum foil. In Expts. II, III and IV when stronger currents 
were employed, the peroxynitrate at the anode and the silver at 
the kathode formed in needles which grew to a great length, and it 
was necessary to use a porons cell to separate the products of the 
two electrodes. The sjtlTier nitrate was contained in a small beaker 
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RiiTTouiided Iby ice and water, and tlie electrodes were rectangidar 
suiionndect 07 I kathode being suri’onnded 

pieces of pi Exnt 1 the current was continued for two 

ts^’TsSt- I^n and W only for half an hour. In^ all 
nases the anodic product easily separated from the platinum , 
Td was ShS with cold distilled water by decantation and dried 
at th J oSrv temperature over soda-lime m a desiccator. ^ 

^The vSs samples of silver peroxynitrate were all analysed 
in the same way. A weighed quantity was heated very gently m 
a sitound flask until the first stormy gas evolution occun^ed^ 

krifrvr fif 

™ reduced completely to met.llie 
1 - 0.3133 gms. g«. 0-28«l, g»m. residue efter- genii. 
siSfe CT. “o'‘4?7^r;™.”«68 gms. residue .Iter gentle 

0.«07 gms. residne niter 

+.;k. and 0-3497 gms. silver. 


. 6 

. 

04 

M 

m 

Percentage 
strength of 

AgKOs 

solution. 

Current 

strengtli 

atnp^res. 

Current 
density 
amperes per 
sq.cm* 

Percent, 
residue after 
gentle igni- 
tion. 

Per cent, 
silver* 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

15 

16 

15 

5 

003 

0S5 

1-12 

0-55 

0015 

007 

014 

007 

91-35 

91.54 

91.40 

(a) 91.70 

(b) 91.88 

79.78 

79 66 
79.68 
79.98 
80.18 






. - 



Ag»iNOii requires 

91.56 

79.91 


T^cee ti^s show siw Xt 

product is independent of the wncenfa^ 

solution and of the j crystelline in octahedra : m 

product was, m all cases, Sei aggregates. In 

fl‘ W W^e^cSaS ’^yTtS '-S 

■ i like aegregates. It therefore appeai-s that the piodnct 

Stn SiieB /dednit. ch.mio.1 compound. 
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Action of hailing water on silver peroxynitrate.—For i.his 
and subsequent experiments, tiie peroxy nitrate was nrepared 
as m Expt. Ill in the previous pamp^upli. Wit], <,ne cell 
about 1-8 gms. could be prepared in one o))ei'ation of 80 minutes’ 
A weighed quantity of the substance was boiled with excess of 
distilled water in a beaker for li hours, the water being ,-ei,Iu'ced 
^ required The insoluble portion was filtered off, washed with 
not distilled water, dissolved in hot dilute nitric acid and tin* 

SXrchkrid?*“” precipitating and’ weighing 

estimated in the same way 

i f - ^ ^ . ^ i' nfT from the filtrate ; insol. 

=11-17 per cent. 

cent.^^’^^" = 68-49; soluble Ag = 11-42 per 

In another experiment, the gas evolved during the reaction 
was collected and was i-ecognised as pure oxygen from tlie fact 
aat it was completely absorbed by alkaline pyrogallol solntim, 
Foi cdlecting tke gas the following apparatus was employed •— 
A flask of about dOO cc. capacity was fitted witli a two-hCleci cork 
In the one hole was fitted V delivery-tube with a sCcock ,md 
m the ofter a drapping-funnel with a short, wide delivering-’tube 
The flask was half-filled with distilled wate ■, and bSl vigorously 
to dispel all air from the flask and water. The flame wef tbeo 
«thd™wn the fl„k ,t the lime Ihe “ 

the delivery tube was closed. A quantity of the peraxv dtrite wa^ 
then carefully intraduced into tL flask throulirtS droppW 

franel, having been first carefully covered with ^vater to prevent 

f ^ same time. Tlfe flask 

was then again heated, the stop-cock on the deliverv-tnbe mipnert 

«^tte e^gee, libe„,tad fi»S.the ««tion ; 

is pure silveSSde aTo^ ft t 

hof water dfl^d^ithei d^ decantation with 

over soda-lime in a^desiccateeSfuthf steam 

^“iroT- mSs^sns: 

1‘fesldual Agi Ag Si 
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Sample II.— 0-3612 gms, gaTe 0*3138 gms. residual Ag: Ag = 
86* 88 per cent. 

The percentage of silver in the second sample was also deter- 
mined by dissolving in warm dilute nitric acid, precipitating and 
weighing as silver chloride. 

0*3663 gms. gave 0*4232 gms. Ag Cl : Agss 86*94 per cent. 

AggOg requires Ag= 87*11 per cent. 

The total oxygen in the compound has been determined by heat- 
ing in a combustion tube in a cuia*ent of carbon dioxide, and collect- 
ing the liberated gas over strong aqueous potash. This gas was 
recognised as oxygen from its complete absorption by alkaline 
pyrogallol solution. 

0*0842 gms. gave 8*8 cc oxygen at 27° 0 and 757*5 mm. pres- 
sure ; 0 = 13*07 per cent. 

AggOg requires 0 = 12*89 per cent. 

The solution of silver dioxide in hot dilute sulphuric acid , — The 
dioxide dissolves readily with the liberation of oxygen in accord- 
ance with the equation — 

2AggOg + 2 HgS 04 = SAggSO^ + 2HgO + Og. 

The estimation of the oxygen evolved was canied out in the 
apparatus previously used for examining the gas evolved on boil- 
ing the silver peroxynitrate with water. The flask was half -filled 
with dilute sulphuric acid and boiled until all air was expelled. 
The flame was then withdrawn from the flask, the stop-cock on 
the delivery-tube closed, and a weighed quantity of the dioxide 
introduced through the dropping-funnel. The flask was then again 
heated, the delivery-tube stop-cook reopened, and the oxygen collect- 
ed over water. That this gas was oxygen was shown by its 
solution in alkaline pyrogallol solution. 

0*2745 gms. gave 13*7 cc oxygen at 26° 0 and 757*5 mm. pres- 
sure; 0 = 6*30 per cent. 

1 atom of oxygen in AggOg = 6*45 per cent. 

The solution of silver dioxide in aqueous ammonia solution , — 
The oxide dissolves with the formation of a colorless solution and 
the liberation of nitrogen. The nitrogen liberated in this reaction 
was estimated in an apparatus similar in principle to that de- 
scribed by Sfllc {Zeitschr. Anorg, Ghem.^24y p. 305), The substance 
was placed in a flask fitted with delivery-tube and a dropping-funnel, 
with delivering- tube reaching to the bottom of the flask and ending 
in a capillary. The -whole apparatus was completey filled with 
water and then strong aqueous ammonia was gradually introduced 
from the dropping-funnel. The nitrogen liberated was collected 
over water. At the end of the reaction, any gas remaining in the 
apparatus was driven out by water. The solution was effected 
at the ordinary temperature, 

0*4158 gms. gave 7*3 cc nitrogen at 28° C and 762*5 mm. pres- 
sure; N= 1*92 per cent, 

0*4255 gms. gave 7*4 cc nitrogen at 28° G and 762*5 mm. pres- 
sure ; 1*91 pel' cent. 
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0*5770 gms. gave 10*1 cc nitrogen at 28" 0 and 762*5 mm. 
pi'essin*e ; K = 1*92 per cent. 

These figures indicate that only one quarter of the oxygen 
contained in the dioxide reacts with ammonia with tlie formation 
of water and nitrogen, according to the e(|iiation — 

fiAggOg + 2NHs = dAg^Os -f + Njj. 

and then the Ag^Og reacts with a further quantity of a-nimo- 
nia without the liberation of any gas to produce a soluble com- 
pound, perhaps of the form in Ag^Og, n ISTHg. 

According to this equation, Ag^Og would cauvse the evolution 
of 1*88 per cent, of nitrogen. 

It is usually stated in the text-books that silver dioxide reacts 
with ammonia according to the equation — 

■ SAggOg + 2NHg = SAggO + Se^O 

This, apparently, is based on the investigation of silver peroxy- 
nitrate by Bottger (loc, cit*). 

It would be desirable to investigate the soluble compound 
formed in this reaction, as it appears that in this compound also 
the silver must exhibit a valency greater than unity. 

The solution of silver cUoMde in strong nitric acuL — Tlie diox ide 
dissolves in cold, sti’ong nitric acid with the production of an in- 
tense brown- colored solution. 

The absorption spectrum shows continuous absorption in all 
pai’ts of the spectrum except in tlie red of smaller wave- 
length, the yellow and the green. The color of the solution is 
colder than that of iodine in alcohol or of ammonio-citiute of iron 
in water, and appears to be best matched by an oxidised solution 
of alkaline pyrogallol. 0«1 gm. of the oxide gave a very dark, almost 
opaque color to 10 cc of sti’ong nitric acid. The substance could 
not be precipitated by either alcohol or ether, as both these sub- 
stances immediately destroyed the color of the solution. With 
dilute nitric acid the color of the solution obtained was never veiy 
intense, showing that only a trace of the colored compound was 
formed under these conditions. The color of the solution gra- 
dually fades on standing even at the ordinary temperature (27"- 
30" 0 ) , and much more quickly on warming. The color disappeax*ed 
at least 3,000 to 4,000 times more rapidly at 100" C than at the 
ordinary temperatui*e. On the first addition of concentrated nitric 
acid to the peroxide, there is considerable gas evolution, and during 
the fading of the color of the solution there is a very slight evo- 
lution of gas. The fading of the color was accelerated when the 
free surface of the solution was increased. For this reason the 
attempt to isolate the substance by rapidly evaporating the solu- 
tion over soda-lime in a vacuum at the oi^dinary temperature was 
unsuccessful. 

The rate at which the colored compound decomposed was 
studied by keeping a test-tube containing the solution giirroiiiided 
by a beaker of water to keep the temperatoe steady, and noting 
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tlie time wlien the color appeared equal in intensity to that of one 
of a series of standard solutions of ammonio-citrate of iron con- 
tained in similar test-tubes* There was some difficulty in that the 
ammonio-citrate of iron solutions had a warmer brown color than 
that of the solution under investigation. One set of observations 
is given in the following table ; — ■ 



Concentration 



of ammonio- 

" . ■ ' i 

Time (t) 

citrate of 

: ■ . ^ } 

(mins.). 

iron match 

‘f 


(x) (gms. per 

' ^ f 


litre). 

I 

0*0 

50 

' ' '■ . 

1*5 

25 

" ' ' ' ' " i 1 

2‘5 

12*5 


6*0 

6-25 


8-0 

3*12 

■ 

9*5 

1-56 


12-5 

0*78 


15*0 

0*89 



Temp. 31° 0. 

Strength of nitric acid Sp, G. 1*357 at 85° F. 
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The curve (diagram) is plotted froiii tliis table, and for com-^ 
parison there is also drawn the logarithmic cnirve 

t=Alg^x + B, 

A and B having been chosen so that the two (oirves sliall , be 
coincident at t==l’5 mins, and t== 12*5 mins. rospiH-tively. 

The agreement is fairly good. The curves 



t=: — -pB. 

X® 


all give much worse agreement. 

This result is not in accoxdance with the simple supposition 
that the coteed compound is Ag(NOg)g but could be explained 
by the supposition that this salt has the formula Ag 4 ,(]S“Og)^ and 
decomposes according to the equation — 

Ag^CNOg)^ + 2 H 2 O = 4AgNOg + 4HFOg -h 

The formula Ag 2 (N' 04,)2 is also possible— 

= 2 AgN 03 + 0,. 

A similar brown-colored solution was also obtained by the 
addition of strong nitric acid to the peioxynitrate; also from the 
peroxysulphate obtained by the electrolysis of aqueous silver sul- 
phate solution, and from the black crust obtained in small quantity 
by the electrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid solution with silver 
anode (Wohler. Liebig's Ann. Ohem.^ 146, 263). In cold, strang 
sulphuric acid, these substances dissolve to produce an olive-green 
solution. The absorption spectrum of this solutionis very similar 
to that of the nitric acid solution, except that a little more of the 
red end of the spectrum is absorbed and less of the green. 
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INS,} 

21. Note on the 8 IK AND AE NAMA of NIZiML By Lieut.- 

CoL. D. C. Phielott, Secretary to the Board of Kxaminers, 

In the story ^ of Alexander going on a secret embassy to 
Naushdba occur the lines : — 

It seems to have escaped translators that by the expression, 
slippery onp ” the author refers to the pit of the ant lion.^ (One 
ant lion with three saliva glands of the sheep given daily to a fal- 
con in a fold of meat, is supposed by Turkish falconers to be a 
remedy for slow moulting.) 

I am indebted to Dr. Annandale, Deputy Superintendent of 
the Indian Museum, for the following note on the ant lion 

“ Ant lions are the young of a group of insects (Myrneleonides), 
“ which somewhat resemble dragon flies in appearance but have con- 
spicuous, clubbed antennae and relatively larger and more dia- 
‘‘phanous wings. They are common in all sandy localities in the 
East, and a considerable number of specimens of two kinds were 
“ brought from Sistdn by the collector attached to the recent arbitra- 
“ tion commission. The pitfall of the ant lion is made in the follow- 
“ ing way : Moving backwards, as it always does, the insect digs a 
circular furrow with its body. The sand thus excavated is placed 
on the large flattened head by means of the legs and is jerked out 
of the way. Other concentric furrows are then made in a similar 
‘‘manner, within the first, until a conical depression has been formed 
“ and the ant lion buries itself at the bottom, only its formidable 
“ toothed mandibles remaining exposed. When an ant or other 
“ insect strays over the edge of the pit the loose sand slips away un- 
“ der its feet, and the ant lion further increases its difficulties by jerk- 
“ ing loose sand at it, until it sinks and is devoured. After living 
“ in this way for a certain period, the antiion spins a cocoon of silk, 
“ with which it incorporates grains of sand, and pupates at the bofc- 
“ tom of its pit, whence it issues in due course as a winged and sexu- 
“ ally mature insect.” 


i Line 3, page 76, Bombay lit ho. edition, dated A..H. 1265. 
^ In some Indian editions the reading is 
3 Modern Persians call the ant lion shzr-i 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd May, 1906, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L.,. 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. A. S. Allan, The Hon. Mr. C. G. H. Allen, Dr. K. Annan- 
dale, Mr. B. L. Ohandhnri, Babu Girindra *Nrath IDiitt, Mr. L. L. 
Permor, Dr. W. 0. Hossack, Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, Dr. H. H. 
Mann, Major P. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Lient.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 
Mr. G. E. Pilgrim, Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal, Pandit 
Yogesa Chandra Sastree-Sankhyaratna-Yedatirtha, Dr. O.Schul- 
ten, Mr. R. R. Simpson, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhnsana, Mr. E. H. Walsh. 

Visitors: — Mr. W. Bussenius, Dr. J. R". Cook, Major P. C^ 
Hughes, I.A., Captain R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S., Dr. P. Pearse, and 
others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-six presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Mahes Chandra Ny ay aratna, an Ordinary Member of the 
Society. 

The General Secretary read a letter from the Right Hon. 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston, expressing his thanks for being elected 
an Honorary Member of the Society. 

The Chairman announced the following appointments 

1. Mr. R. Burn, Numismatic Secretary during the absence” 
of Mr. H. Nelson Wright. 

2. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, temporarily ap- 
pointed to officiate as Philological Secretary during the absence 
of Dr. B. D. Ross. 

3. Mr. J. A. Chapman, Treasurer, vice The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya, resigned. 

The proposal to create a Medical Section in the Society, of 
which intimation had already been sent to resident members in 
accordance with Rule 64 A, was brought up for discussion. 

Mr. E. B. Howell, I. C.S., proposed by Mr. R. Bum, seconded 
by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott ; Raja Prabhat Chandra Baruah,. 
proposed by the Hon, Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
seconded by Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree-Sankhyaratna-Veda- 
tirtha; Maulavi Sakhawat Husain, proposed by Shams-ul-Hlama 
Maulavi Mahammad Shibli Nomani, seconded by Nawab Ali. 
Husain Khan ; were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members. 
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Capt. R. E. Lloyd exhibited specimens ot* Bafhynomus giganlens; 
Aulastomomorjpha phos^horops and a new specnes of the same 
genns ; two new deep-sea Skates ; a gigantic deep-sea Holotlinrian, 
and a large specimen of Spongodes vvitli (Commensal Griistiicea*, 
all dredged by the R.I.M. Survey Ship, “ Investigaf-or.^’ 

The following papers were read • 

. Some Persian Biddles collected from. Deri’ishes in the South 
of Persia, — By Lieut-Col. I). C. Phillot, Secretary to the Board of 
Examiners. 

This paper has been published in the Journal and Proceedings 
for April, 1906. 

2. TAe HFiLOPiii/r^ IFaier- 

house, — By H, H. Mann, D.Sc, 

Preliminary note on the Bats of Calcutta, — By W. 0. 
Hossack, M.D. 

4 Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India, No, V, — Some 
Animals found associated toith Spongilla carter! in Galcntfa, — By 
N, Annandale. No, VI — The Life-IIisfory of an Aquatic Weevil , — 
By N, Annandale, a?^rrO. A. Paiva. No, VIL — A new Goby from 
Fresh and Brackish Wafer in Lower Bengal, — By N". A,nnandale. 

6. Mements of the Ormnmar of the Kanawar Langnagr. 
explained in English with English iUustrations, — By Pandit Tika 
Ram Josnr. Gommimicated by the Philological Sec7wJary, 

This paper will be published as a special number of the 
Journal and Proceedings, 

6. pie Coinage of Tibet.--By E. H. Walsh, LC.S. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal and Proceedings, 


INDEX SLIP* 


ZOOLOGY. 

Annandale, N. — Notes on tlie Freshwater Fauna of India. No. 
V.— 'Some animals found associated with SpongzUa carten in 
Oalontta. Calcutta Journ. and Proe., As. Soc. Beng,, Vol. II, 
No. 5, 1906, pp. 187-196. 

Ohmtogastm' spongillss^ sp. nov., diagnosis of. N. Annandale, 
Calcutta, Journ. and Proc., As. Soc. Beng., Vol. II, No. 5, 
1906, pp. 188-190. 

Ohimnomus sp. (larva), habits of, N. Annandale, Calcutta 
Journ. and Proc., As. Soc. Beng,, Vol. II, No. 5, 1906, pp. 190- 
193. 

Tanypus^ sp. (larva), habits of, N. Annandale, Calcutta Journ. 
and Proc., As. Soc. Beng., Vol. II, No. 5, 1906, pp. 193-194. 

Stsyra, sp, (larva), habits of. N. Annandale, Calcutta Journ. 

and Proc,, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. II, No. 5, 1906, pp. 194-196. 
Annandale, N., and Paiva, C. A. — Notes on the Freshwater 
Fauna of India. No. VI. — The life-history of an Aquatic 
WeeviL Cnlcutta Journ. and Proc., As. Soc. Beng., Vol. II, 
No. 5, 1906, pp. 197-200. 

Aquatic Weevil, description and habit of. N. Annandale, 
Calcutta Journ. and Proc., As. Soc. Beng., Vol. II, No, 5, 
1906, pp. 197-200. 

Annandale, N. — Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India, No, 
VI I. —A new Goby from Fresh and Brackish water in Lower 
Bengal, Calcutta Journ. and Proc., As. Soc. Beng., Vol. IL 
No. 5, 1906, pp. 201-202. 

Oohtus aleockn, sp. nov., diagnosis of, N. Annandale, Calcutta 
Journ. and Proc., As. Soc, Beng., Vol. II, No. 5, 1906, p. 201. 

^ Hossack, W. C.-“Preliminai’y Notes on the Eats of Calcutta. 

Calcutta Journ. and Proc., As. Soc. Beng., Vol. il, No. 5, 

1906, pp. 183-186. 

^ Key to Rats of Crtleutta. 

A. Long- tailed Rats. 

(1) Mns rattus alexmidrinus. 

B, Short or Medium-tailed. 

( 2 ) Mils demmaniis, 

(3) Nesokia bengale?zsi$. 

(4 ) Nesokia nemorivaga. 
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The following new books liave been added to tbe Library 

during April, 1906 ; — 

Co-OPERATIYE CREDIT SOCIETIES, U.P. Annual Eeport on tbe 
working of tbe Co-operative Credit Societies Act-— X of 1904 
— for tbe year 1904-05, Allahahad, 1906. Pep. 

Presd. hy the Govt, of United Provinces. 

Benares. — Nagari^racharmi Sabha. Proceedings of a public meet- 
ing, beld on tbe 29tb December, 1905... to discuss tbe question 
of a common cbaracter for Indian vernaculars. 

Benares.^ 1906. 8°. 

Presd. hy the Sahlia, 

Bombay. — Plague Research Laboratory. Report of tbe Plague 
Researcb Laboratory for tbe official year ending 31st March, 
1905- By Lieut.-CoL W, B. Bannerman. 

Bombay.^ 1906. Pep. 

Presd. hy Lt.-Gol. W. B. Bannerman. 

^Ohaudhuri, B. L. Elie Metebnikoff and bis studies on bum.an 
nature. \_Galcutta, 1905.] 8°. 

Reprinted from the Galcutta Journal of Medicme^ 1905. 

Presd. hy the Author. 

'Gaitj, E. A. A Histoiy of Assam. Galcutta^ 1906. 8°. 

Presd. hy the Author. 

.Haeckel, Ernst. Last Words on Evolution. A popular re- 
trospect and summary... Translated from tbe second edition 
by J. McCabe. Witb portrait and...plates- 
Lo?idon.f 1906. 

Presd. hy the Author. 

Jervis, Major T. B. Geographical and Statistical Memoir of tbe 
Konkun. Tbe revenue and land tenures of tbe Western part 
of India, etc. Galcutta, 1840. 8°. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Bombay Geographical 
Society, 1840. 
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Jer¥iSj W. P. Thomas Best Jervis... As Christian soldier, 
geographer and friend of India, 1796-1867, A centenaxy 
tribute, etc, London, 1898. 

jQHgf A. W. K. de. Het Alkaloidgehalte van Coeablad, 
[Batavia, 1906.] 8° 

Presd, hy the Botanic Institute of Butenzorg. 

Kodaikanal Observatoey. — Madras. Bulletin. ISTo. IV. 

[Madras, 1906.] 4° 

Presd. hy the Govt, of Madras^ 

McGregor, Richard 0., and Worcester, Dean C. A Hand-List 
of the l3irds of the Philippine Islands. Manila, 1906. 8®, 

Puhlications of the Bureau of Govt. Laboratories, No. 36. 

Presd. hy the Bureau of Govt. Laboratories, Manila. 

Yo^ng, Alfred H, Studies in Anatomy from the Anatomica 
Department of the University of Manchester. Vol. III. 
Edited by A. H. Young. Manchester, 1906, 8°. 

Puhlications of the Umversity of Manchester, Anatomical 
Series, No. 1. 

Presd. hy the University of Manchester. 
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22y Sanshrit Literature in Bengal during the Sena rule.— By 
Monmohan Chakrayarti, M.A., B.L., M*R.A.S, 


Under the last three Sena kings the study of Sanskrit in 
Bengal received a great impulse. The 
The Augustan political and literary history of the period 
kf Bengal is little known and less understood. But 

® * some of the main causes may he dimly 


guessed at. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries a general revival 
of Sanskrit learning is noticeable in Hin- 
Oans^^ ' dustan. The courts of Kasmir, Kanauj,. 

^ Dhsra wcrc influential centres 

ianstoit in Hindu- scholars and Brahminical schools. 

Stan. Mithila and Kalinga courts were also not 

much behind them. Pandits and their 
students travelled in numbers from one court to another, from 
one tol to the other. All this encouraged the study of Sanskrit 
in Bengal, where it had been not much attended to up to that 
time, presumably on account of Buddhistic influences. 

Furthermore, the different parts of Bengal, such as Suhma,. 
mu Hr 4 - A Yarendra and Radha were united 

the' liberaUty ^“of ""“I® Vijayasena and Ms two 

the later Sena successors. The union oi so many lertiie 
kings. tracts added wealth and splendour to 

the Bengal courts and permitted liberal 
endowments and gifts on the part of their kin gH. The available 
refeiences, though very scanty, sufficiently indicate the taste and 
the liberality of the later Sena kings. Ballalasena, Laksmana- 
sena, Kesavasena, and Madhavasena (probably of the royal family)/ 
themselves composed verses and compiled other works with the 
help of court pan.dits. Of Lak§manasena’s liberality the 
knt-i-Nasirl recorded: — “The least gift he used to bestow was 
a lak of IcaurUy (Raverty’s translatiori, p. 556.) The poet 
Dhoyika speaks of having received gifts of elephants and golden- 
handled fly- whiskers (the Pavana-dutam, verse 101). . The Sena 
kings called themselves Parama-uai^nava; and, probably, it might 
have been a part of their policy to encourage Brahma^ias and 
Sanskrit studies in contradistinction to the Buddhistic tendency 
of their neighbours the Pala kings. 

In consequence a band of Sanskrit writers flourished in 
the latter part of the Sena rule. Many tols also seem to have 
been established in, and near Nndiah, the capital. To these tols 
may be reasonably traced the origin of the well-known Navadvip 
school, which has survived to this day and which produced in 
the 15th and 16th centuries a remarkable group of Naiyayikas 
and Smrti writers. In the Sena period, however, the authors 
confined themselves chiefly to rituals and poetry, the two sub- 
jects in which the kings took special interest. 
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1 now add a few remarks on tliese writers, taking tliem 
•■alpliabetically : — 


{I)ANmUDDEA, 

Guru of Ballilasena.. The king compiled the dmiasagam 
4 .V at Ha' instance. Said to have been famons 
' in Varendra land.^ None of his works 
■ * has yet been discovered. But that he 

eomposed works on rituals is inferrable from the statement 
of Gopala Bhatta, the disciple of Gaitanya. In the Sat’^hriyS- 
sBra-dtpaha, a ritual work for Vai§inavas, Gopila Bhatta says that 
he compiled it after consulting the works of Anirnddha, BMma 
Bhatta, Govindinanda, Nariyana Bhatta, Bhavadeva and others.^ 
Mittra’s Notices ’’ mention two ritual works of one Mahi- 
mahopadhyiya Aniruddha Bhatta, viz.^ the CnddM-vimha (No. 
•299, II, 338) and the Haralam (No. 1001, II, 372). Anirnddha 
•and the MUralatU have been referred in the SuddM’^KmmvuM of 
Govindananda Kavikahkanacaryva of the second quarter of the 
16th century (BibL Ed., pp. 132^30, 31, 


i2r?ir»»Tf ^i^^fTcwsaweit 

555: a [i a] 

(?) f^’ST^raf^ a [« a] 

The DanasSgara, H. P* Sastri’s ** Notices ” second series, Yol. I., p. 170, 

* 5erTH*rwRi'«rT \ 

waami g ^rra a] 
wm ^sTTcafH^a^sT ^rr mm i 

wm a[8 a] 
^tr^arranig i 

m mm a [1 a] 

The 8at*jfeny5.«5ra.<if3Mka, y Notices,” second series, 1. 397. 
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Elder brother of Halajudha. No MS. of bis work has as yet 
come to light. But Halayudha in his iu- 
Isana, writer on troduction to the Brahmana-sarvvasva says 
that Isana wrote a Paddhatz or manual on 
rites relating to the ahnikas of Brahmanas.^ 

(Ill) UDAYANA. 

Mentioned by Govardhan-acarya in the Ary ci'-sapta-satiy as 
having revised that poem.^ He calls 
Boet-mSl* of TIdayanaandBalabhadra.9Vs2/«'5odaru5%^w, 

Tardhaim* which may mean twin-pupils of his or 

pupils who are brothers. Is he identical 
with the Udayana who composed the prasosti of Meghesvara 
temple, Bhuvanesvara, Orissa ? ^ The time of tbe inscription 
falls in the last decade of the twelfth century,^ which is the 
probable time of Govardhana’s pupil. 

(IV) milPATIORUMAPATIDHABA. 

The only complete piece of his as yet known is the 
. prasasti in the Deopara inscription of 

Vijayasena (Bp. Ind. 1.307-311). Stray 

^ * verses of his are, however, quoted in the 

anthologies, l^'o less than ninety-two stain zas have been quoted 
under Umapati or Umapatidhara in S'ridharadasa's Sukti-karn- 
Hmrta^^ twelve stanzas under Umapatidhara in Jalhana’s Suhhasita- 
muktdvalz^ and two under that name in the Sclrngadhara-paddhatu^ 

ftVIHi lienn^ tT^fcTJJ 1 

The Brdhma^a-sarvvasaf Printed edition, Calcutta, first half of verse 24. 

® SHHSleft % I 

tmfnm b 





J.A.S.B., LXVI, p. 235 Ep- Ind.. VI., p. 202 s first half of verse 33. 

^ For the time of the inscription see my article, J.A.S.B. LXXII, 1903, 

p.20, ■ , , 

fi As the anthologies will he frequently referred to, their names are 
abbreviated as follows : — 

(a) Sridharadasa’s 8ukti*(m two places called SaduktU) karn-amrta — 
B.K, The pagings are from the MS., Asiatic Society, Bengal (A). The 
varim lectiones are from a MS. of the Sanskrit College Library (S), and one 
of the Serampore College Library (Sr.). 
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He has been identified with one Fmapati Upadhyaya, author of the 
PanjSta-haram-nnfa&a (E. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 
y., p. 20.5), but, I think, on insufficient grounds, as the latter 
flourished under a different king, Hindupati Hariharadeva, after 
the Tavana rule ( Do., V., p. 206). 

'J'he anterior time of Uznapatidhara is fixed by his eomposi- 
tion of yijaya.sena prawsi!*. The posteri- 

iiJs time. or limit is fixed by his mention in the S K. 

• „ C*-®- 1206), and by the mention of his name 

in the (hta.goi%nda, Sarga I, verse 4. He probably lived in the 
raign ot Lak?manasena, as S'ridbaradasa quotes a verse of his 
lauding his father Vatuda.sa, the friend and chief officer of that 

Of the verses quoted in the 8.K.J I find four are taken from 

His vflrsns Deopara frakisti, viz., verse 7 of the 

His verses. inscription iSK., III. 4!)-4, fol. 139a), 

/TTT K e j! 1 verse 23 (HI. 17'5, fol. 126tt), verse 24, 

(IIL 5-5, foI.1206),and verse 30 (III. 17-4, fol. 1256); while the 
tamiJiar hymn to the god Ganesa (Devendra-mauli-manddra) is 
attnbuted to TJmapatidhara (I. 29-5, fol. 16« ). The verse chinU 
Br^ma-Mroy wMcli in S.P. is ascribed to Dhoji (No/1161) is in 
r 1 probably more correctly (iv’ 2*2 

tol 1426) ; on the other hand the yovBO priy ay nh pratyuse, which 
in the^.Ml^ol. 73) is put under Umapatidhara, is ascribed in 
/he (S.y. to Dhoyika (II. 135-3, fol. 996) ; and similarly Karahha- 
which in h'.F. is cr dited to Bhallata (No. 669) is put 
mder Umapyidhara in 8.M. (fol 42a). In the 8.M. fol. 416 
Jiarabha-dayite is credited to TJmSpatidhara, while in 8.V, and 
S.P., two verses with the same initial words are found (Nos, 


SuhhSfita.m'ammU-S.M. 'Dr. B G Bhandarlcar Rfinorl 
Search for Sanslcrit MSS. in the Bombay PreaidencyJSg? pp.'l 

Sanstet SerieS“^"' ' (Peterson's Kditionf Bombay 

{d) B^rngadham-faddhati — 5.P, (Peterson^s Edition, B. S. S,) 

%5T 51 II u 

V. 75‘4, Sr. pp. 440-.1 (omitted in A). 

^ The verses in the 8.K, nre given below 

I. 6-4, I. ll’3.4, T. 12'4, 1.18-2, I. 221, 1. 26*4 I T 9 t 
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666 and 667 of g.F., and 960 and 953 of iS.P., 960 being claimed 
as Bhagavata Vyasasya). One verse, tenakhani, is found under 
Umapatidbara botb. in 8.K. {Y. 13*3) and in tbe SM. (fob 

1846). P.P. quotes two more verses under this poet (Nos. 753,. 
3490). 

Thus, excluding tbe Deopara jprasasti, we get one hundred 
more verses of Umapatidbara. All of them are not of equal 
merit. Two criticisms are, however, available, one by tbe poet 
himself, and one by Jayadeva. In the Deopara Jpra5as^^5 verse 35, 
Umapatidbara calls himself as “tbe poet whose understanding 
has been purified by tbe study of words and their meanings.” 
In tbe Gita-govmdayitisYem&rked: -—Vacah ^allav ay aty====ITmapafi- 
dharak or Umapatidbara sprouts words lengthens verses by 
addition of adjectives, &c.). Pour verses of bis cited below 
supply some historical facts. 'I'be first three refer to some 
unknowm king (probably some Sena king) in connection with 
Pr&gjyotis-endraj with Kasi-janapad^h, and with Mleccha-naren--^ 
dr a; the fourth mentions liberal gifts to a poet for a work named 
Candracuda’CarUa by a king Oanakya-candra. 

S» -J, 

y wfisii fc»ref ii 

III. 20-4, fol. 127o.. 

(2) ififflf- 

's» 

III. 26*4, fol. 1296.. 

(8) ?rra wTf H55f|- 

(?) 

W fip;: fl 

VJ. ■: ■ 

y. 18'3, fol 178a^ 

(4!) f%®q^ crnsq^fm^T- 

snt: ^snw^*»T 'sr^ i 
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® ?iii-Sr. "?fH^W3iorTfsr 

snWTlIIT ^^11 

V. 29-1, fol. 1826. 

(F) KBSAVA OR KE8AVASENA. 

In the 8.K. six verses appear under Si’iniat-Kesavasenadeva 
Kesavasena, the under Kesava.! They are appa- 

Hoyal poet. rently one and the same man. Ke&avasena- 

f-i , ^®va probably belongs to the Sena roval 

-&mly, and one verse of his (I 54 5) agLs in a genial way 
TOthaverse of Laksmanasenadeva and of Jayadeva ^(s.r. Jaya- 
■<leva). Another verse of his is quoted here ^ . 

f%^er0ft: T(To^?li: =%cT»TT5: 

’ft?!! sreRmq^! ^ »ra- 

’5rq[ ^=b!srT ^sipr ^ »r*raT%?ir^>5tg^srT; II 

1. .fJrfirw-A. & s. m. 62-3. fol. 1406 . 


(FI) AOABYA QOVAEDHANA. 

Author of the IryS-soptes-saM. In the 5. F. (fol. 1276) and 

. Govardhana, the 66 (awya-mitMe 

_A.caryapoet, is quoted under Govardhana. In 

tne S.K, six new verses,* and in tliP R P 
-one new verse (No. 3400) are quoted under this ia^ef ’ 

iHe Arya-sapta-satz consists of 54 introductoiy stanzas, 696 

His Arya-sapta- *te maia body arranged alpha- 

Aati. . betically a to Jcsa, and six concludino* 

Tt woo „ .1 . , in all 755, all in the Irva metre 

in SkrtrS^likeli^^ Hala’s Gathsiapta-Lf 

lihe its model IS thoroughly amatory. The stanzas 

icarm Govat’dh^^ the GUa-govinda that the elegant works of 
were distinguished by the erotic sentimeS 

yfrK7. sarga 1, 

by th^*'S)^vfSSence in is approximately fixed 

by the verse and the anterior Kmit 

py tne verse 39 of the poem, m which he acknowledged a king of 

1 . ^2-5| hi. 49-17111. 62.3-4; under Kesava. 

* Verses in 8.K.-U. 8-4, II. 80-6, II. 1031, 11, m s. 11. 145'6 j T. 12-4. 
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the Sena family as liis patron. ^ Tradition names Laksmanasena as 
the king in whose court he flonrished. His time may he thus 
approximately put in the fourth quarter of the 12th century. The* 
poem was revised hy his pupils Udayana and Balabhadra (s.t?.). 
Five commentaries on it are as yet known, viz. (1) Ananta 
Pandit’s Vyang&rtha-dipana, (2) Gokulacandra’s RasiJca-candrika 
and the t%kas of Gaiigarama, ISTarayana, and Tisvesvara (vide 
Aufrecht’s catalogus catalogorum. ) _ 

Of the six verses in the 8.K. not to be found in the Arya- 
sapta-satt, one is given here as sample • 





er^TWf^f ^W^fTSElWIfT^ II 

II. 80-5, fol. 78a.- 


CIRANTANA-S ARANA. 

One verse is quoted in the under this name. He is 

probably to be identified with Sarana (. 9 .- 1 ?.). 


{VII) JAY ABLY A. 

Author of the Gttagovinda. Little is known about him,. 

Jayadeva, t h e and that little mostly traditional and con- 
lyrical poet. ^ 

One tradition pnts him in Tirhut. About it Colebrooke 
wrote; — 

“dayadeva is by the Maithilas said to- 
ol Tirnoot. u countryman. In Tirlioot, a town 

“ on the Belan river near Jenjharpur, bears the name of KendoU^ 

“ supposed to be the same as Kenduli. kilva sic vilva is a family 

‘‘ of Maithili Brahmanas.” ^ 

Beyond the similarity in the name, nothing else has been found 
to support it. The tradition may have originated by confounding 
the QUa-govi7ida-kara -with, a later vernacular poet, Jaideb. The 
latter flourished in Mithila, by about 1400 A.m (J.A.S.B. 1888,. 
p. 12) ; and Dr. Grierson extracted one Hindi song of his in the 
J.A.S.B. 1884, p. 88. 

A second tradition clpim s him as of Orissa (see Candradatta’s 
Sanskrit sargas 39 to 41). 

According to it, Jayadeva was born in the 
village Binduvilva near Jagannathapuri 

^ ST^! I 


Second tradition 
-of Orissa 
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in Ftkala, that lie married Padmavati, that lie composed the 
Qtiagovinda with the line smwmqiarala-hlmndanam written by 
Lord Kfsna in the guise of the poet (chapter 39)^; that the king 
of Orissa compossed another Oiktgomnda which Lord Jagannatha 
rejected in faToiir of Jaydeva’s with some miracles indi(^a.ting the 
Lord’s favonrs to him and his wife (cln 40); that Jay ado va was 
once robbed and had his hands and feet lopped of! Init that tlie limbs 
were miracnlonsly restored ; that in his old age ho wislied to have 
a bath in the Ganges, and the river goddess appeared before him 
in her watery foimi (ch 41). 

This tradition is not old and seems to have jumbled together 
of different periods. The Sanskrit 

^ ’ BhahtamMd was evidently based on the 

Hindi Bhahfamal oi Habhadasa, as edited and rewritten by Nara- 
janadasa in the I’eign of Shahjehin, a.d. 1628-1658 (Grierson, 
Mod. Yer. Lit. Hind., J.A.S.B. 1888, p. 27). The tradition 
cannot thus be traced back beyond the seventeenth century, and 
requires strong corroboration before it can be accepted as a 
narration of events taking place in the twelfth century. On the 
other hand it appears to confound i\\Q Qitagomida^Mra with a 
Jayadeva who flourished in the court of an Utkala king (%dde 
Alankdra-sekhara ^)^ and to tag to it the fact of an AhJiinava-GUa-' 
goninda^ which was composed by an Utkala king Furiisottamadeva 
Gajapati, a.d. 1470-1497 (H, P. Sastri’s Report,' 1895.1900, p. 17). 


3EIT3Frt II ^ B 

cr^<qi% fisft SlTcft :5[er! I 

SJI 

II ^'S g 

^1% 3ftclJITfV^TJT3ff I 

W sisp^ f II II 

■3E:rcf ^JT: II 

® in^Tcr»Eri?}T«icrT- 

II i II 

fis., ' ■ 
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TMrd tradition- 
■of Bengal* 


A tliird tradition refers him to Bengal, descrihes him 
in a Terse ^ as a Pandit in the coiii*t of 
Laksmanasena, and locates his home in the 
village Kenduli, District Birhhnm. 

This tradition appears to he the most reliable of the three. It 
jp, , is accepted in all the existing commentaries 

li^le* Gztagovinda, In the oldest known 

commentary, tlae Basika-^griyd of Kumbha- 
karna, under verse 4, sarga I, it is noted : — Iti saU^anditd-stasya 
rajno-Laksmnasenasya jprasiddJid iti rxidhih. Of the king Knm- 
bhakar^a of Medapat (Mewad) various inscriptions have been found 
ranging from a.d. 1438 to 1459. So the tradition was current ai 
least in the first half of the fifteenth century.. The verse 4 itself 
gives Jayadeva’s name with XJmapatidhara, Sarana, Grovardhana 
and Dhoyi,^ all of whom are Bengal poets probably contempo- 
raries of the king Laksmanasena ; and this juxtaposition is best 
explainable on the supposition of Jayadeva too being a Bengal 
contemporary. Furthermore, the stanza 1, sarga I of the Gita- 
govinda^ is found echoed in versification and meaning in a verse of 
Laksm-anasena and one of Kesavasena ^ ; and this similarity dis- 
tinctly indicates a connexion of the poet with the Sena royal family. 


The AlanMra-Sekhara of Kesava Misra, Nir. Sag. Pr., p. 17. 

This work is not older than the 16th century a.d. The author lived in 
the court of Mahikyaohanclra, and a king bearing that name began to rule 
in Kangra in A.D. 1563 (A.S.R, V. 160). 

Said to have been inscribed over the door of the king's sablia-hall. 

■s* 

sr li a o 

s* ■ S* . . ' ■ 

a ^ ^ Oirt VJ. 

c5[%^ VTXR I 

?:a5* 


3 
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, Some of tlie MSS. .have a verse towards the end (the last but 
two of the twelfth sarga), in which Jaya- 
,J^adeva®s Fami- father is named Bhojadeva, mother 

,ly, Faren s. Eama (variants Bama, Eadhi), and his. 

friends Parasara and othersl This passage is doubtful, as it is not 
found in many of the older texts and in older commentaries like the 
Masika-priyU, In two MSS. of the Indian Government Collection, 
Calcutta, copied in Saka 1697 and 1698 (Kos. 3867 and 3868- 
respectively) the line is omitted in the texts but commented on in 
the tikas ; at the same time it exists in the oldest MS, known, the 
Nepal MS. dated A.B. 1494 

The traditions name Jayadeva’s wife as Padmavati ; and the 
verse.2, sai'gal, and verse S, sargaX, seemtO' 
support this view.^ But a different reading 


crf^^ WH iT^ri gzffcTt i 
ifhrfagsn 5i?rr% 

If 

SX, I. 5S-2, fol. 27?>. 

» Sr. 

fli^Tarax 

§^5[5r: 5ir^ f i 

^ cif^wT =5f?gr 

ir 

SX, I. 64,'6, £ol* 276r 


“ •smw. 

I First half, I. 2. 



JTT^5ft3r*raf’I5TW'’cr?5 1 Second half, X. 8. 
wwBHwsiit5»-^«KfV ; TTOTf^^rui 

I ^ S®ht. 
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of X. 8 omits Padmavatt-ramana ; and the latter reading, wliile 
supported by old tthds like the 'Rasiha^friya^ is preferable accord* 
ing to versification rules. As regards I. 2, the same commentaiy 
refers to the tradition and rejects it {Padmavati tasya kalatram- 
eke vadanti yaUtan-na vicara-caru). 

According to the commentators, Jayadeva’s home is indicated 
Home second line of III. 10.^ The name 

is variously read as Tinduvilm {vide the 
Rasika-priyd) Kindtivilva^ Kinduvilla., KenduhUla, Kendvhiha^ 
Bindubilva. It is identified with Kenduli, District Birbhumj 
Bengal, on the north bank of the river Ajaya. . An annual fair is 
held there on the last day of Magha in Jayadeva’s memory. 

In the B,K,^ two verses of the OUagovinda are quoted 
under Jayadeva, XI, 11, Jaya-irl- 

vinyastair^ (I, 59'4, fol. 29h) and VI. 11, 
Angesv-abharanam (II. 37*4, fol. 60&). The 
poem must therefore have been composed before a.d. 1206. 
By the mention of Dhoyi and other poets in I. 4, it could not 
likely have been written earlier than the rule of Laksmanasena. 
Its time therefore approximately falls in the fourth quarter of the 
twelfth century. Its verses are quoted funder Jayadeva) four times 
in the and 21 times in the S.P, ® The verse I (3) 11, 

Unmilan^madkti-gandha^ is quoted (without the author’s name) in 
the rhetorical work sdhitya-darjgana^ as an example of the allitera* 
tion vrtt-anujprdsa (X. 4).® 


The time of the 
ffitagovinda. 


II \ ® II 

* ^rat*r. •’ &c. 

2 S.F.— Nos. 1313-4, 1357, 1613; fi^.p.—Nos. 80, 3380, 3431, 3460-1, 
3481-2, 3498-3500, 3502, 3548-3550, 3609, 3617, 3658, 3681, 3686-7, 3820. 

S In the Appendix to my article on*‘ The Eastern Ganga Kings of Orissa” 
(J.A.S.B. LXXII, 1903, p, 146) I came to the con* 
dSpana elusion that the Sahitya-darpana was an Opiya 

• * work, and that its author Visvanatha flourished 

probably not later than the beginning of the 14th century. Since then I 
have seen certain extracts from the same author’s Kdvyaprakdsa-darpana in 
the late Y. B. Jhalkikara’s edition of the Kdvyaprakdsa (Bom. Sans. Ser., 
introd. pp. 30-1). They confirm my conclusions ; e.^r., this tiM says under 
5th ullasa— uaipaniyam rucvm-Tcurv-iti pdthak, atra emhu-padam Kdiimr^ddi* 
hhdsdydin-aslila-drtha-hodhalcam UtJcal-ddi-lhdsdydm * dJirta-hat^dakadrava ’ ity^ 
ddi. The reference to a colloquial Oriya word (still in use) shows him to 
be an Oriya. Furthermore he mentions therein his Sdhitya-darpana (2nd 
and 10th ullasas), Gandrakald-natikd (8th ullasa) and a new work mama 
Narasiihha-vijaye (5th ullasa). The name of the last work indicates that he 
flourished under the king Narasimha. As his father, Candrasekhara, com- 
posed a verse in honour of Bhanudeva, this Narsimha cannot be earlier than 
Narasimha II., and cannot be much later as Yisvanatha’s grandfather’s 
younger brother, Candxdasa, wrote his Kdvyaprakdia-dipika (quoted in K.- 
darpana) probably in the 13th oentmy, Narasiihhadeva II. ruled Orissa 
between a.d. 1278-9—1306-6 (J.A.S.B, IiXXII., 1903, p. 29#). 
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’ ■ No other work of this Jayadeva lias yet been found. In some 
of tlie Gitagovinda .MSS. eight stanzas are 
. Other poems of added at tlxe end iinde.r the heading Gafigd- 
J>ayadeva, stam-p'ahmidhnh whose last lino runs : 

hlianantam—iha sddamm dhlm-Jayadem-kaviJ^ In the 8.K. a. 
verse is* quoted under Jayadeva refernng to There 

are at least two other Jayadevas, Sanskrit poets, earlier than 
the i3th century; but none of them is known to have any eoncerii 
with Gaudendra, Is this verse then taken from some unknown 
poem of the OUagovmda-kdra ? In the K, besides this verse ^ 
(and the two taken from the Gitagovinda), 28 more are quoted 
under the name Jayadeva ; they cannot be traced in the Prasanna- 
Magliava of the dramatist Jayadeva, or the candr-aloha of the 
rhetorician Jayadeva. Possibly some of them may be from, an 
unknown poem, of our Bengal J ayadeva 

No poem was more . popular in India tha..n the Oita-gemnda. 

The Popularity Numerous MSS. of it lie scattered in diftar- 
of the Gita-goyin- ent pai'ts of India from Kasmir and Nepal 
da. dow’nwards. The searcli for Sanskrit MSS. 

has brought to light no less than thirty-seven commentaxies 
(Aufi^echt’s Gat. Gatalog,) ; and the earliest known the PaslJca- 
goes back to the middle of the fifteenth century with the 
powerful kiixg Kumbhakarna himself as the commentator. The 
poem has been iixiitated in woi^ks like the .Rdma-gifa-gorimlti, 
Ahhinava-gita-govinda and othei\s. It has been sevtn*al times trans- 
lated in the vernaculars, Bengali, Onya and .Hindi. It ranks 
among the quasi-sacred works of the Vaisnavas ; and its songs were 
repeatedly sung b}’^ Caitanya and his folio vve.rB in tlieir processions. 
A i^emarkable testimony to its popularity is boi*ne out by 

As testified by 

Inscriptions. dated 17th July, A..n. the king Piatapa- 

- rudx’adeva ordered , that the dancing gMs 
and the V aisnava singers should learn and sing only the songs of 
the Gitagovinda, and should not leaim or sing any other songs 
before 'Loids Jagannatha and Balarama (J.A.8.B., LXII, 1893, 
pp; 96-7), In another inscription dated i9th June, a.d, 1292, ^ 




" Til. 11*6, fol. 12J«. 

; Th^ reader will note the alliterations in each line. 

• * This lEBcription, as yet imedit^, was foEnd on a stone recovered 
at .^ayada, old j?atan. ^di Dmeion, BarodB. from a tank wliioh was being 
excavated mSamvatl96B as a .fiunipe work. The date runs in the origin^ 
as follows im vdrfe ■IfS4ha Sudi 13 ravav-Sdyeha Srmad- 
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i}]ae verse I. (pra° 1), 12, vedan~^lddharatG^ is quoted mtlievery 
beginning as the iiivocation stanza of tlie prasastt. Sncli an bononr 
shows that the work had already within a century become quasi" 
sacred. 

The Ottagomida has been many times printed, but the only 
good edition available is that from the Nirnaya-sagara Press, 
Bombay. Lassen’s edition (1836) is out of print. A critical 
edition is a great desideratum ; and here is a nice opportnnity 
for a Bengal scholar. 

■ (FIJI) JDHAB3IA~J0GUSrABA. 

In the S.K, a verse of his is quoted highly landing the gifts 
_ , of a Gaucjendra^ and thus pointing to his 

Blngli a Bengal poet. Besides this, the 

o.n* qnotes eleven more verses under this 
name,® and distinguishes him from Yoges- 
vara (.51 verses quoted) and Karahja-Yogesvara (2 verses quoted). 


{IX) BHOYl OH BHOYlKA, 

Author of the Pavmia-dutarp, Already treated by me (J.A.S.B. 
New Series, 1905, I. pp. 41-71; ib., 1906, pp. 15, 18 22). 

{X) FASUP ATI OB. PAS UP ATIBEAB A. 

Elder brother of Halayudha ; wrote the Pasa-karmma-paddhati 

Pasupati, a writer ^ to the _ performance of 

-on rit^. • domestic ceremonies according to 

the Sukla Yajurveda, Kanva-sakha. He 
was Bdja-Pandita, according to colophon.^ His work should be 


^jAn,ahilavdtalc-ddhisthita-Mahd[_ rdjddki’-^ ']r^j^'‘^'^*^"^^^(^'dtff^deva-‘kalydna‘VtQd!:ya 
rdjye. The date is apparently in the year, southern expired. The inscrip- 
tion records the erection of a Krsna temple. 5 am indebted to Mr. D. fe. 
.Bhandarkar for these informations. 

* 

H^crr 

III. 16-4, fol. 120a. 

* 8.K.-II. 231, II. 33-4, II. 58-2, II. 62-4, II. 120-1, U. 134-3 ; IV. 
2 4-5, IV. 44-5, IV. 46-3, IV. 61-2 

50311111 r The coiophoa of the Sraddha- 
^addhati runs -.— SifcT- I ‘ ' 
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dMerentiated from tliat of tlie same name by Bliavadeva Bbatta 
(Samaveda) or by Narayana Pandita (Rgveda). 

In the introduction to the BriiJmiana-safvmsva Haliyndha 
noted that Pasiipati had written a JBaddliaii or manual on S'raddhaa 
(y, 24) and another Faddhati on Paka-ya,jha (y* 48).^ IS*o MS. 
of the latter had as yet come to light. The Srdddim-paddliaii 
is found in the As. Soc. Library, a Bengali MS., fol. 42-52^ 

In the S, /L one verse is quoted under the name Pa^npatidhara*^ 
. . Whether he is identical with Pa^iipati 

apoe?^^ ^ot, I cannot say. Umapatidhara has 

sometimes been shown as Umapati. In the 
8.K. are named several authors with ^Fhara at the end, sticli 
as, Dharanldhara, Lakanudhara, S^ahkaradhara, Sahkhadhara, 
Sagaradhara, Sahcadhara, Suryadhara, 


(XI) BALABEADBA, 

A pupil of Acarya Govardhana, who with Udayana (s.r.) 

Balabhadra, pu- revised his Acarya’s poem Jrya-sapta-Bat>L 
pil of Govar- Whether he is identical wdth Balabbadra, 
dhana. under whose name five (5) verses are 

quoted in the «Sf./ir.,^ cannot be said at present. A sample is 
extracted below : — 

I. 29-4, fol. 19i. 


i For verse 24, see Is«an8» For verse 43 

^%cli 1 

^STl^lfw JTT HeiT II 8^ 

^mfcT I 

artfJTcTnWT# ifl*rcir%fcT 

B.K.—n. 10-5, fol. 49l>. 

8 SX-I. 29-4 5 II. 151 , II. 281 ; IV. 19 - 6 , tV. 50 - 3 , 
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{XII) BALZiZASXINADEVA. 


Father of Laksmanasenadeva (a.d. 1160 - 61 — 1169 - 70). 
The king Baiiala- In a.d. 1169-70 lie coropleted the Dawa- 
senadeva, as wri- sdgarn, a manaal describing the various 
kinds of gifts and the connected cere- 
monies* In A.D. 1168-69 he started the compilation of the Adbhuta- 
sagara, hut died before completing it on the banks of the Ganges. 
It was completed bj Laksmanasena. The Adhhuta-sdgara deals 
with omens and portents.^ It gives the Saka hliuja-vasu-dam or 
1082 as his first year. Aniraddha {s,v,) was his q^iru. or spiri- 
tual gnide. 

iT^.The S.K, and the S,P. (No. 764) quote only one of hk 
verses: — 


■* 

^ -S'.P. ^.P. 

" 'mJWi -S.P, ** mv^%^—S.P, 


{XIII) IfADHU OR DHABMADHIKABANA MABEU. 

In the 8,K, under Madhu a verse is quoted 

> praising Yatudasa (the anthologist’s father) 

Tvr^dh^ Judge right-hand staff of the king Laks- 

m aaiiu. manasena.^ Presumably, therefore, he was 

a Bengal man, and as his title signifies a judge. Under the name 
Madhu seven more verses are quoted in the 8.KA He may be 
identical with the judge. 


IJIFor references to^the MSS. of the Ddna»sagara and the Adhhuta^sagaTa^ 
see my article, J.A.S.B., N.S., 1905, I. p. 46, Note 1. In addition, one MS. 
of t\iQ Adhhuta-sagara is in India Government, and one MS,, apparently a 
fragment, noticed in the Notices ” (N.S.), Yol. II. pp. 2-3 (No. 3). One copy 
«of the Bana-sdgara is in the As. Soc.'s Libraiy. 

® wwssj ersitM fif % ftfw 



‘srarwfswj I 


“ k " 1#— A. trof— S. T. 76-1, fol. 2016. 

3 S.K.— II. 14-2, II. 147*1 ; V. 7*2, V. 9*1, V. 15*4, T. 66-2.3. 
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y (XIV) MlJDEArMBJXA. 

Under this name one verse is quoted in the aS-ST J ’ He prob- 
' _ ably belongs to the royal family. Five 

Madhavasena, a n^ore verses, are found ' in that anthology 
myai poe . under Madhava.^ Whether he is the same 

as Madliavasena or not cannot be definitely said at present. 


(XV) LAK&MANASFjNADEVA. 

' The well-known Sena king (a,d, 1169-70--~-1200 ?) The SJf. 

The kipg Lakip- quotes nine vei^ses of his ® and the S.P. 
mapasonadeva as one (ISTo, 923)* In the inscriptions he is 
poet. called Farama<mm(wa, and they begin 

with an invocation to iJiarayana. His verses, therefore, often refer 
to Krsna ; and where not, are amatory in nature. They are not 
wanting in elegance ; take the following three : — 

“ ?fW— Sr. " s^^T— Sr. ■ “ STOT— Sr. I. 57-2, fol. 28!>, 

(2) ■asrf^’CcTft'^tnsiTlTRfiT^^TlDT- 

srf^cTer 

^’stTcranr. ii 

“ Swrfjr— Sr. V. 176i). 


‘ ^^■jRfTsri 

*cr^^‘ jgsraif 

«rcr c? w’sif^cr: » 

‘ Aufrecht. , IV. 48-3, fol. leobr AufreoM, Z.D.M.G. 36, 640-1. 


* a.K.-I. 48'6 ; II. 164-4; III. 6-2's 1?. 22.2, IT. 86-8. 

, ? S.F;--I.> 5S-2 (S.V. Jay^deTb.), t. ,57-2} II. 16-2, If. 61‘6, IT. 
II, 82-3-4, n. 106-8, JI. 108-l.s T. 121, T. 66-^. 


80-1, 




mM 
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(3) ft! Itfif 

i^Tf*iftcr'!t'q'Wt«itftDTrT*r: i 

•SqgTSFHT: «I%5er*f|'%cT!?ITJTjFtfcr 

■ ■ S 4 > 

5ErT^5Tf'<)^^t'Wf^I! ^tf=fT II 

V. 66 - 4 , fol. 1976 . 


lU 



(XVI) VETiLA, BEATTA YETALA, ob EIJAVETILA. 


In tlie S.K. under Yetala one verse is quoted, whieli laud 
Mglilj Yatndasa.^ He was therefore pre- 
P^t ^ Bengal g-ix^^ablj a Bengal poet. One more verse 
has been extracted in that antbology under 
Bhatta Yetala (iv. 34.3) and another under Raja- Yetala (iii. 
46.2), probably the same author. 


(XVII) VYlSA (KAVIRiJA), 

One stanza is quoted in the S.K. under this name, praising 
. 1 Yatudasa.^ He is thus likely a Bengal 

^yasa, a Bengal pQg^ of the Sena period. The word Kavi- 

may mean a physician. 


iXIX) MBANA, GIBAXTANA-^SABANA, SABA^^ABATTA, 
SABANABEVA. 

In the S.X,^ one verse is extracted under Cirantana- Sarana 
Sarana a Con- (s.u.), one under Saranadatta, four under 

temporary Poet of Sax'anadeva, and 15 under Sarana.^ They 

Jayadeva. seem to be varying forms of the same 

name. 

a ^ Sr. fnot in A, except the name.) 

^ cf^ STTfsiTSTUTfij^f (%■ 

” Av . 4* . * ^ 76'5, fol. 202o. 

3 S K.— IV. 1-2 ( 0 . ^ni^) • lil, ^5 (Paraijadatta) /l. 69 ‘ 5 , II. 133 % 
III. 15 - 4 , in. 64"5 (Sflia^eVa}^ I. .«%%.!, ST*!, II. 13 r 2 - 3 , II. 36 ' 4 » 
III. 14 , 4 % III. 16 -S, III. 60 - 5 , if. 60 * 4 . IT. 64*1 V. 1 - 3-5 (Sarana). 
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No work of tins poet has yet been discovered, Bnt from a 
verse quoted in the S.K., he appears to have flourished in the 
Sena rule, and another verse by deprecating all the iieighbonring 
kings indirectly lends support to it.* The poet’s, posterior limit 
is fixed by reference in the GUa-Gotnnda, I. 4, Saranak slSghyo 
dumlia<lruteh, ie., Sarana is best in composing difficult verses# 
His time probably falls in the 4tli quarter of the twelfth century. 
One sample is given here : — 

ignfiiT TTT^Ttf^JsrTFifTT i 

fsTiWcrg^rrarTfif^Twra^ 

Tt'srwfcr %crf% 

I..61-4., foi. sot. 


{XIX) SBlBHABADlSA. 

The anthologist, son of Vatiidasa described as Mahiismnanta- 
. _ cuMmani (chief officer) and friend of the 

. Sridnaradasa, the Lakamanaseim.® Yatndasa must have 

been a man of high position as verses 


Anthologist* 


1 liorfigrT IWTI’S 

^r5^F'W’'nfci'fcii i 

’fTrwT5fw's[Tar*T! %ir II 

* irajflr, A., s. iii. 54'5, foi- 14 - 16 . 

fgarq^ I 

si^ ^TTr^iawR 

'grfs II 

Sr. " »IT»PTO, Sr. Ill, 15-4, fol. 125a. M.M.O.— l-ivOS. 


■ , , wfw T<*rfuiT5II^TTrBi wi i 

•ii ii ami «ra*T^ ; 
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laTidmg Mm hy men like Umapatidhara, tke judge Madka and otHers 
are quoted by bis sou at the end of the anthology (V. 76*1-5 )* 

The anthology is called Sad-uMi-Jcarn-Qmrta only at two 
places, viz,, at the end of &rst pravaTia and at the rery end; 
otherwise everywhere else (introductory verse 5, and the colophons 
of the other pravahas) it is csilled Sukti-karn^amrta^ It is said to 
consist of five pravahas (currents), 476 vicis (waves) and 
2,380 verses, at five to each vtci {vide the colophon at the end). 
But the three MSS. I have examined actually contain 474 vtds, 
2,363 verses. Two vicis have, in fact, been omitted in the second 
pravdha, and less than five verses quoted in I. 95 (4), II. 3 (4), 
II. 129 (3), lY. 21 (4), lY. 68 (3) and Y. 25 (4). Bach verse 
ends, mostly, with the author’s name; or where not known, 
with hasyacit or kasy-Upi. In ten verses only the authors’ names 
are wanting, probably dropped at the time of copying. More 
than four hundred and fifty authors have been named. Towards 
the end the date of completion is given as Saka 1027, Pbalguaa 20,^ 
This does not admit of verification ; if a northern expired year, 
it is equivalent to 11th February, a. d. 1206. The year in the 
Laksmanasena era, ras-aika-vimhe^ is ambiguous ; ras-dsliitame 
would have made it agree with the Saka year. If a mistake for 
rasaikatumse, it may be the actual regnal year of the king Laks- 
manasena (1169 and 37 « 1206). ' 

In the colophon at the end of each ^avdiha, Sridharadisa 
calls himself Mahd-mdndaUka or the divisional officer (officer in 
charge of a MakUmandala), The work bears ample testimony to 
his taste and industry. ITearly two thousand four hundred verses 
have been compiled from more than four hundred and fifty authors 
named and others not named ; they have been fairly selected and 
sorted under different subjects; and they bespeak a fairly wide 
culture with formation of libraries. Without his compilation it 
would have been impossible to write this sketch of Bengal writers, 

(XX) BA^GlBEABA, SAMABHABA, SMGABHABA. 

One verse under Sancadhaxa is quoted in the /S.X., lauding 
Safloadhara, a 'V'atudasa.* He is thus likely a Bengal 
Bengal Poet. poet. In the same anthology four more 

(?) saf^gjTsiT iRiWert 

? W I Fol. 201 a-b. 

' - ^ (?) ■!¥ ^ B 

V. 76-2, fol. 201!i. 
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verses are extracted under Sancadhara and three under SSiioa- 
dhara^ ; they are apparently the varying forms of the same name. 

{XIX) EALlYmilA. 

The youngest and the most distinguished of the tlmee 
_ ™ _ -w brothers (s.-?;. Isana, Pa§upati). The 

facts known of him and his 
on rituals. family are taken almost exclusively from 

his Brdhmana-sartfvsva. His father born 
in the line of Vatsja muni (Introd. verse 4), married Ujjala (v., 8.), 
and became dharmm-ddhyakm or judge (v. 5). Halayudhfi was 
bom of them (vv. 9, 10), and bad two elder brothei’s, Isana 
and Pasupati (vv 24, 43). Halayudlia in his early years was ap- 
pointed (v- 12), in youth raised by Iial<smanasena 

to the post of Mahdmdtya (vv. 10, 12), and in his mature age 
contirmed as smior judge, MaMdharmm-ddMMra or Mahii^ 
dharmni’^ddhyalcsyn (v. 12, and the colophons of the sections). : 

Before taking up this work he had written tlie Mimdmsd-^ 
sarvimsva, Vaisnava^sarvvasva, Saiva-sarvvasva and 
(v. 19).® He composed the Brahmana-sarvmsva because . the 
Brahmaiias in Badha and Yarendra did not know the Yedic 
rites.® He dealt with the rites laid down in the Vajasaneyi- 
samhita, Kanva-sakha. In the Gaf. Catalog, two more works of 
his are nsimed—'nvija-uai/a7ia, and a (tied on the Srdddha- 
paddhati. Exceptin<? the Brdhinana^-snj^vvasva no other work of 
his has yet been found. In the S.K. thi*ee verses are quoted 
under Halayudha.^ He is to he differentiated from Halayudha 
of the PttrTdna-sarvvasva (composed in a . b . 1475), and of the 
Dharmma-viveka (called therein Mahd-lcavi,!^. P. Sastri’s “ Hotices/’ 
I. pp. 195-6). 

‘ 1 S.K'.—I. 21*2-5 (Sancadhara); II. 34 4-5, Y. 54*5, Y. 762 (Sanca- 

Uhara). 

ftpsra-, fgsri 

I ^ ?73Tr^cft %^Tsf i 

^ 6.JSr.— I. 30*5, L 63;4 ; V^ 72'3. They ha^e been quoted by Aufreoht^ 
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2f3. The Fro^ortionlehmen the Sexes in Helopeltis theitoba, 
Waterhouse . — H. H. Mann, D.Sc. 

The study of the relative proportion of males and females 
among various classes of animals, and especially among insects, 
has led to comparatively important conclusions, and a good deal, 
of infoi'mation has been gathered in recent years on the subject. 
I am not aware, however, that any member of the Heteroptera has 
been examined in this sense either by breed int^ or by the number- 
ing of caught specimens. The fact that the Capsid bug, Helopel-. 
tis theivora, is a serious enemy of the tea-plant, and the kindness 
and enthusiasm of an Assam planter (Mr. J. J. Smith of Behalli, 
Assam), have enabled me to continue systematic and daily obser- 
vations of the relative proportion of the sexes now for over three- 
years, and the figures thus obtained form the substance of the 
present paper. 

Helopeltis theivora, Waterhouse, the so-called ‘mosquito blight’ 
of tea, is the most serious insect-enemy of the tea-planter. It 
passes all stages of its life on tlie tea-plant, and at every stage it 
feeds on the youngest leaves and shoots by inserting the rostrum 
into the substance of the plant, and sucking out the juice. As a 
result, the leaves become covered with minute irregularly round 
patches of brown withered tissue, the growth of the shoot is 
stopped, and the young leaves (the commercial product) cease to be 
produced. An examination of the size of the spots sucked out by 
the insects indicates, to an experienced observer, very closely the 
age of the insect which has attacked the plant ; with adult insects- 
the patches measure 2 to 3 millimeters in diameter, while they 
are usually on the outer parts of the bushes on older leaves than 
those generally used by the larvse. 

The sexes are thus described by Distant (in Blandford’s ‘‘ Fan-' 
na of British India,” Heteroptera, Vol. II, pp. 440-441) : — 

“ JfhZe.— Head and pronotnm shining black, mncli resembling 
^Hhe same sex of the preceding species {Helopeltis antonii), but 
“ with the scutellar horn more curved backward at apex. 

“ Female, — Black, pronotum bright, shining, stramineous, or 
ochraceous, with a subapical transverse fascia and the basal area . 
“ shining black ; scutellum ochraceous more or less suffused with 
“black, the horn long, black, piceons at apex; antennse dark- 
“ brown, basal joint paler, yellowish at base femora dark brown, 
“mottled with ochraeons, and with a distinct pale annulation near 
“base; tibiee ochraceous, speckled with fuscous; head beneath 
“ with a lateral luteous fascia on . each side, more obscurely seen' 
“ above ; abdomen pale, creamy-ochraceons, the apical third black,” 
“Letigth 6 to 7 millim.” . ' „ ^ 

To this description oi^e cam add .the following additional in- 
formation with regard to the tiiale: The ,antennm are shining^ 
piceous, ochr^eous at the base. The pronotum is shining black 
yvith a patch of ochraceous differing considerably in size in different 
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specimens, but always mucli smallei’ tlian with tlie female. The 
insect, as a whole, appears distinctly smaller than the female. 

It will be seen that there is absolutely no difficulty eyeri at 
first siofbt in distinguishing the sexes. The points which settle 
the sex to a casual observer, are : — 

1. The si^se of the oi’ange spot on the pronotum and scutel- 
luni. In the female it is much bigger than in the male, and 
in fact in the latter it is often hardly to be seen, 

2. The shape of the abdomen, which is always larger and 
•stouter in the female. 

3. The size of the insect, the female being alwmys distinctly 
higger in every respect. 

4. The presence of the ovipositor in the female. 

It is obvious that the examination of the many thousands of 
samples could not be made by myself personally, but the ease of 
distinction prevents the possibility of any material eiTor, and I 
have checked personally a very large number. 

The method adopted iu the present investigation was to em- 
ploy hoys and gilds to catch the insects practically day by day 
throughout the year. In the two places from which results are 
here reported, there have been about 40 children employed for 
this purpose throughout almost the whole of the past three years. 
The catching is not an easy business, and it is usually some 
months before the children get expert at the work. Hence the 
earlier results are probably not quite so reliable as the later ones. 
But once they have become accustomed to the way of catching the 
insects, it is rare that an adult, male or female, escapes. They 
are about equally difficult to catch, and I have convinced myself 
that no material error is introduced on this account. They are 
found most abundantly in the early morning and late afternoon, 
During the hotter part of the day, as a rnle, the insects hide 
away. ' 

The only error which may seriously affect the figures, is the 
fact that the numbers were, on the whole, declining during the 
three years, owing to the measures taken against the insect. It is 
a factor which might influence the relative numbers of the sexes, 
in a manner of which we know nothing. 

The two sites for collection wei^e situated at BehalK and 
Bedetti, places about three miles apart in the Darrang district of 
Assam. Both of these are tea-gardens in which much of the 
tea was seriously attacked by the Helopeltis. It should be 
noted that the insect is present only in small numbers during the, 
early part of the year, I’eaching a minimum iu February, March 
and April, In June it commences rapidly to increase in numbers, 
and during July, August, September, October, and November it is 
exceedingly numerous, while in December the number usually, 
though not always, rapidly drops. I give a special table of rain- 
fall each month at BehalK, in order ’that its distribution relative 
to rain may be ascertained. 

If the three years are taken together, the figures seem to 
indicate:-— ■ * ■ ■ - 
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1. That the males are always present in mncli smaller num- 
bers than the females. 

2. That the more adverse the conditions, the less is usually 
the predominance of females. This is indicated yery clearly in 
the Behalli results for July, August, September and October in 
the three several years, when the attack was at its height. 



1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Number 

of 

insects. 

1 

Males 

7o of 
Females. 

Number 

of 

iu sects. 

Males 

7oOf 

Females. 

Number 

of 

insects. 

Males 

7oOf 

B’emales. 

July 

20,446 

14-2 

12,491 

38*6 

6,343 

52*0 

August 

19,503 

10*6 

13,685 

31-9 

6,089 

63*4 

September 

13,742 

11-9 

11,895 

34‘0 

9,360 

49-2 

October 

13,668 

10‘6 

15,393 

54-0 

8,328 

40-1 


In the first year the efforts at keeping the insects in check on 
these plots were hardly successful; in the second they were more 
so ; while in the third the insects were never able to get out of 
hand. The same story is told by the figures given for the second 
place of observation (Bedetti). 

In explanation of the fact of the sudden drop in the number 
of insects in January or February in each year, it should be noted 
that it is at this season pruning is carried out, and this results in 
the removal and destruction of many millions of eggs from the 
plants. Hence the drop in numbers is not entirely a seasonal 
variation. 
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Behalli, — Aprils 1908— March, 1906. 


October 

Kovember 

December 


February 


September 

October 

November 

December 


irebruary 


September 

October 

November 

December 


February 


Female. 

Males as 

7o<>f 

Females. 

Ramfall; 

Inches. 

No, of:. 
Rainy 
days. - 


1908, 



685 

19‘1 



1,V10 

27-7 ■ 



4,m 

20-5 



18,081 

14'2 

.Not 

Not 

17,634 

10*6 



12,280 

11*9 

noted 

noted 

12,360 

10*6 



14,188 

23 9 



16,300 

37-9 




1904. 

" 


690 

2*2 

■ '43 

3 

688 

21*9 

r97 

6 

1,324 

6'1 

2*01 

9 

3,226 

11*8 

not noted 

not noted 

6,044 

18 0 

17'28 

27 ■ 

5,657 

38-6 

16’68 

16 

9,014 

38 6 

16'91 

23 

10,373 

319 

29*12 

26 

8,879 

34 0 

8*15 

16 

9,996 

640 : 

4*21 

10 

18,803 

48'8 

i'43 

9 

7,229 

37 6 

•12 . 

: 1 


1906. 



1,118 

35-7 

. *21 

3 

61 

333 

•36 

3 : 

140 

40‘0 

3 95 

11 

262 

37*4 

11*84 

39 

459 

70 4 

6-98 

12 

1534 

62-3 

16 03 

20 

4,172 

620 

14*81 

20 

4,349 

1 63-4 

32*12 

, 27 

6.273 

49 2 

8*20 

37 

5.943 

' 40-1 

312 

8 

9,341 ; 

35-7 

2-89 

7 

10,623 ; 

32-9 

'88 

7 

. 1 

1906. 



2,402 1 

17*6 

■67 

3 

931 1 

108 

2'2l 

8 

2,710 1 

18*6 

2*68 

8 
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Bedetii, — January, 1903 — March, 1906. 



Date. 


Male. 

' Female. 

Males as 

7o of 
Femnles. 

January 



20 

1908. 

27 

74-1 

February ... 

... 


48 

40 

120*0 

March 



60 

101 

•59*4 

April 



26 

81 

30 8 

May 


... 

11 

40 

27-5 

June 



46 

259 

17-7 

July 



116 

677 

17-1 

Augasfc 



132 

1,506 

87 

September ... 



202 

2.069 

9*8 

October 

... 


631 

2,585 

24*4 

November ... 



975 

4,132 

23-6 

December ... 

... 

... 

882 

5,619 

15*7 

January 



13 

1904 , 

635 

20*5 

February ... 



18 

194 

9*3 

March 



4 

148 

■2*7 

April 



0 

64 


May 



6 

94 

6*4 

June ... 

... 


147 

368 

39*9 

July 



395 

1,091 

36*2 

August 



451 

1,407 

32*1 

September .. 


... 

670 

2,451 

27*3 

October ... 



865 

2,498 

34*6 

November ... 



970 

1 2,432 

388 

December ... 

... 


566 

1 1,633 

34*7 

Janunry 



■ ■ 48 

1905. 

94 

5M 

February ... 



1 I 

1 65 

18*2 

March 



I' 1 

■ 1 

100 

April 



0 

0 


May 



5 

8 

62*5 

June 



20 

30 

66*7 

July 



67 

147 

45-6 

August 



35 

97 

36 1 

September ... 



30 

93 

32*3 

October 



87 

,167 

52*1 

November ... 



49 

245 

20-0 

December ... 



13 

149 

8-7 

January 



0 

1906. 

6 


February ... 



0 

6 


March 

... 


1 

16 

6*2 
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24 Freliminary Note on the Rats of Galcutta. — By W. C. Hossack, 
M.D., District Medical Officer^ Galcutta, 

The important part which, according to most authorities, the 
parasites of the rat play in the propagation of plague, has rendered 
it a matter of considerable practical importance to ascertain 
definitely what are the chief varieties of rats found in Calcutta, 
and their relative frequence. Thanks to rewards for the destruc- 
tion of rats, it has been possible to obtain a very large amount of 
material, and, by working on large series, to collect valuable inform- 
ation as to the variations normally found in the different species 
and varieties. The variations caused by immaturity are parti- 
cularly interesting and have a very practical bearing on the identi- 
fication of species, but the subject is too technical to be more than 
indicated here. There are three species of rat commonly found in 
Calcutta, and a fourth, though quite rare, is very striking from its 
very larg^e size, viz., the Lesser or Northern India Bandicoot. 

Key TO Eats of Calcutta. 

A* Long-tailed species (tail 116-130 per cent, of length of head 

and body). 

(1) Mus raftus alexandrinns . — Medium sized or small. Bars 

long and wide and standing up from head, which is long 
and pointed. Slender body, feet long, slender and 
dark, head long and pointed. Median pads of hind foot 
cordiform and the external one generally showing a 
small extra tubercle. The tail is uniformly dark. This 
is a house rat; it corresponds to the Black Eat of Eu- 
rope. — Mammae, 2 pectoral, 3 inguinal. 

B. Short or Medium Tailed, 

(2) Mus dectnnavtis . — The Brown Eat of Europe. Heavy- 

bodied, large rat with heavy tail, the length of which 
is 90 per cent, of length of head and body. The tail 
is distinctive, being white or distinctly lighter below% 
The feet are large, heavy and flesh-coloured, with cordi- 
form median pads on hind foot like Mus alescandrimis. 
Jowl heavy and broad. No long piles or bristles 
on back, thongh longer hairs are present. M, decu^ 
manus does not bristle or spit when caged. The 
molars are tubercular. Eyes small and ears round and 
short. — Mammae, 3 pectoral, 3 inguinal 

(3) Nesokia hengalensis (Indian Mole Rat). — Heavy -bodied and 

of moderate size, like asmalldecwwawwshut has long piles 
or bristles on its back* The tail is only about 80 per 
cent, of the length of the head and body, and is ni\i- 
formly dark ; it tends to he rather attenuated and 
pointed at the end. Pads of the hind foot tend to he 
small and circular, not cordiform. The proximo- 
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external is verj small, and in 2 per cent, of specimens is 
wanting. The feet and nose are not flesh-coloured but 
rather purplish. Thefnr is very thin, bristly and harsh, 
and in drowned specimens the half-naked bristly, pig- 
like appearance is marked. When caged N, hengalensis 
bristles, spits and gnashes its teeth. Molars instead of 
tubercles show transverse laminax Burrowing, stable 
and grain- shop rat.- -Mammae, 4 pectoral, 4 inguinal, 
but very variable. 

(4) NesoMa nemorivagus (Lesser Bandicoot). — An extremely 
large and heavy-bodied rat. It may be confused with 
very large specimens of 31, decumanus, but has a deep, 
narrow, greyhound-like muzzle with very large ears. 
On the back are very long piles 5-7 c.m., loner. The 
feet are black and very large, with pads as in JSf. hengal-^ 
ensis. The tail is nearly equal to the head and body and 
is uniformly dark, more finely ringed than in M, decu- 
manus. It has the same savage demeanour when caged 
m N, hengalensis. Molars with transverse laminse. It is 
a burrowing, gi*ain- storing rat, but is captured in houses. 

It is as well here to mention Qrocidura cmndea, the Grey 
Musk Shrew, commonly known as the musk rat. This is not a rat 
at all but is one of the Insectivora, being closely allied to the 
moles and the shrews. It feeds mainly on cockroaches. It is very 
common in Calcutta, hoc in many thousands of trapped rats I 
have only come across a single specimen. « 

Under Mus a'-emnd/rinus 1 include all rats in Calcutta of the 
rattus type. My specimens certainly include if. rufescens^ htit 
I have still got to work them out. They show an extreme range of 
variation in colour from almost black with dark belly to pale cinna- 
mon or brown with white belly, but as every gradation is shown 
I am at present inclined to think they are all the one I’at. Breeding 
experiments will he required to settle the problem.^ 

In this paper all I aim at is to give a rough idea of the rats of 
Calcutta, and the external characteristics by which they may be 
distinguished by one who is not an expert. Hence I have said 
nothing about colour, as it is an extremely variable characteristic 
and a most unreliable means of differentiation. In the live rat, 
the colour seems more or less the same in all of them, for even the 
most sharply defined white belly is almost unnoticeable unless 
the rat is sitting up at its toilet. All may be described as brown, 
but in alexandrinus the brown may he a light yellowish-brown, and 
in the two Il^'esokias it tends to be a cold greyish-brown with no 


1 Since this was written I have secured two ppeoimens which were black 
and one which was almost quite white though t)ie eyes were black, examples 
of partial melanism and albinism respectively. I have almost completed my 
examination of rattws series, and find that no distinction can be drawn 
between rufescens and alemndrinua^ as they intergrade completely. The 
amaller specimens which agree with the description of rufescens are simply 
young specimens of ale»andrMws. May 16th, 1906. 
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rufous tendenoj. Mus raUus need n ;ver be mistaken, as even when 
tbe long tail is mutilated, as it frequently is, tbe very large pro-* 
minent eyes and tbe large outstanding ear.s are quite clbaracteristic.. 
Apart from its size, the bicoloured tail of decumanus will nearly 
always distinguish it. If the lower surface is only a very little 
lighter, then a glance at the large flesh-coloured feet will settle the 
specie'!, and an examination of the pads shows them large and cordi* 
form or heartshaped just as in Mus rattus. The purplish feet and 
snout and the shorter much- tapered tail make the recognition of 
Nesofcvt hengalensis also easy. The long, black bristles, 4-5 can. 
long, are unmistakable. The foot pads will settle any doubt, being 
small, rounded and with the proximo oxternal almost absent. 

The large black feet and slender muzzle at once separate the 
Bandicoot from the largest brown rat. The folio wing is a snmmarj 
of the principal measurements in centimetres To get the length 
of head and body it is important to see that the i^at is straiglitened 
out, particularly i'r rigor mortis is present. The centre of the anus 
is taken as the junction of body and tail. Calipers may be used, 
hut a steel tape is very couveuient, and, considering the normal 
variations, sufficiently accurate. The curves of the body should 
not be followed. In measuring the hind foot the claws should 
be excluded. The ear should be measured from the external root 
of the conch. My own have been taken from the lower edge of the 
meatus. 


A verage Measurements in Centimetres, 



Length of 
head and 
body. 

Length 

of 

Tail. 

Length of 
Hitid Foot, 

Length 

of 

Ear. 

M, alexfindrinns ... 

16 

20 

3'2 

2 i 

M. decum.'inas 

2$*6 

20 2 

4T . 

197 

N. bengalensis 

182 

. 14’8 

3*2 

1*94 

N. nemorivfigns ... ... 

27 

26 

: 5-2 1 

2*8 


Belative Frequency . — Figures in this instance tend to be rather 
unsatisfactory owing to two causes. In the first place pressure 
of plague work made it impossible for me to make accurate record- 
ed counts of any but a small proportion of the rats I examined. 
In the second place it was only late in my investigation that I 
could accurately distinguish the different varieties. My own re- 
corded counts total 64-8. My colleague, Dr. Crake, counted 1,000, 
but only distinguished long-tailed from other rats, making the 
former 11*2 percent. 
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Relative Frequency of Rats in Calcutta. 


N". beiigalensis. 

M. deciimaniis. j 

M. alexaiidriniis. 

N, iiemorivag’us. 

60% 

26% 

■ 147., 

Bare 


I have collected 9 specimens of Bandicoot, but these were out 
of a series of over 2,000 examined, and three of these were sent to 
me from other districts than my own. 

The frequency of N. henyalensis is certainly overstated in the 
above table, and the explanation is that my most assiduous collector 
worked in a quarter where grain godowns abound. Prom observa- 
tions in other districts, I should say that taken all over the city 
FesoJeia henyalensis and M. decumanus are about equally frequent, 

I have already generally indicated the reason for publishing 
this abstract. The preparation of the plates which are to accom- 
pany the full paper will take so long that it seems advisable not to 
wait indefinitely but to publish this rough summary at once in 
the hope that it may be of some use to those who ate working at 
the connection between rats and plague. 
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25. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No, Y.-^Sonie 

Animals found associated with Spongilln, carteri in Gahutta,--— 
By N. Annandale, D.Sc., O.MZ.S. (Witli one plate.) 

Several Insects and Crustacea are known to live temporarily 
or permanently in tlie canals of Fphydatia Jiuviatil is in Europe ; 
but very little lias been published regarding the incolse or 
coramensals of tlie tropical Freshwater Sponges. During the past 
winter and spring I have examined in Calcutta a large number of 
specimens of the common Spongilla carteri, in order to discover 
what animals live in association with it. Such animals prove to 
be numerous and of veiy varied kinds. Several species, of which I 
have little to say, may be noticed briefly. A small fish of the 
genus Gobius (which I will desciibe later) lays its eggs in de- 
pressions on the surface of the Sponge towards the end of . the 
cold weather, and several of the higher Cimstncea * probably take 
shelter temporarily in the same position. To descend in the 
animal scale, I have found considerable numbers of at least one 
species of Planarian actually in the interior of the Sponge. These, 
however, I only found in this position after the rise in temperature, 
which heralds the commencement of the hot season, had caused 
the cells of the organism to perish, leaving, in matiy cases, a 
fairly coherent skeleton attached to the I’oots of floating water- 
plants wliicli retaine<i the gemmnles in its mesh work. This skele- 
ton also gave shelter to numerous Insert larva, which mny have 
been an attraction to the Plauarians, although most of them were 
too big to fall an easy prey to the latter. In Sponges of the 
species I have seen, at ail times during winter and spring, minute 
Nematodes of the family AugniliulidsB, while in one, which I 
dissected in February, T found a larva of a Grordiid worm, lying 
close to the external surface in the substance of the Sponge, It 
was in its first stage, and its prc'senee vvas probably connected 
with other inhabitants of its host ; for Inrvse of the kind are 
known to attack Chironomid laiwse, through the integument of 
which they make their way. In another specimen, at the begin- 
ning of April, I came across a worm of the genus Bero, which, 
although fully adult, was probably a chance guest also. It is 
evident that a loose, porous mass like the skeleton of Spongilla 
carteri offers an attractive retreat to any animal of sufficiently 
small girth and of retiring habits which may chance to find it. 

There are several Insects and a Worm, however, whose 
connection with the Sponge is of a more settled though not a 
permanent nature. I will first deal with the Worm, of which a 
description follows. 


i Bai Bahadur R. B. Sanyal iu his excellent little book Sours with 
Mature says that in some parts of Bengal Freshwater sponges are known m 
^‘shrimps’ nets/* because shrimps take shelter in them. The same natural- 
ist tells me that a number of young snakes {Cerherus rhyneops) born in 
his aquarium in Calcutta, took shelter, the day after birth, in the natural 
canals of a sponge at the bottom of the tank. 
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Ch^ITOGASTEB SPONCrltL®, sp. nOT. 

Diagnosis : — 

A lar^^e sucker surrounding the moutli ; no posterior 
sucker ; segments few ; body transparent, colourless ; integument 
irregularly, transversely striated on tlie body, with longitudinal 
rows of minute, irregular tuber cles on the ‘‘ head chatm short, 
feeble, ret 3 *actile, arranged in 6 or 7 pairs of bundles along the 
ventral surface, with a narrow, flattened area between them, with 
4 or 5 clnetie in each bundle, those of the second segment twice as 
long as the others; no chaetae on the 3i*d“ 6 th segments ; total 
length of an individual which is not budding about 1 mm. 
Walls of pharynx comparatively thin; oesophagus as long as 
phaiynx or longer, undivided, covered with glandular cells ; 
intestine short. An otocyst in the “brain.” 

This Worm resembles Ghmtogaster hengalensis in the possession 
of the otocyst, whicli is a relatively large, globular, transparent 
cyst. It differs, how’ever, fx’om the species pi*eviously described 
from Calcutta in the comparatively thin walls of its pharynx, 
its undivided cesophagus, and the lack of a posterior sucker — the last 
a character wiiich may be considered by authorities on the group 
to be of generic value. It is not improbable that both Glimtogaster 
hengalensis and Ch. spangillm will be finally separated from the 
European and American species of the genus under some new 
generic name or names : but their affinities are shown to lie wuth 
this genus by the following important characters: — (1) The 
double ventral nerve cord ; (2) the discrete nature of the ganglia, 
the arrangement of which does net conespond with the segmenta- 
tion of the body; (3) the absence of dorsal setse and the arrange- 
ment of those on the ventral surface, which are present only on 
segment II and on the segments posterior to V ; (4) the presence 
of uncinate sets© only. 

In specimens of Spongilla oaHeri which had borne down the 
floating plants to wdiich they were attached and had been partially 
smothered in the mud at the bottom of the pond, and in specimens 
of Spongilla declpiens which were already dying and producing 
large numbers of gemmules, I ioxind Ghseiogaster sfongillm abund- 
ant during February. Tt frequented only those parts of the 
Sponge which had been killed or were dying, its food apparently 
consisting of the organic debris left by their decay. Many thou- 
sands of individuals were found in such parts of the sponge, while 
the healthy, growing parts were quite free of them. 

Lately (April, 1906) I have found Chmtog aster spongillm^ still 
sexually immature, on the external surface of colonies of Pluma- 
iella repens var. emarginata^ which were growing on submerged 
stones and water-plants in a pond in the Calcutta Zoological 
(hardens. Accompanying it were ISTaidomorpli worms * of several 
genera, (includii^g Dero, Pristina and Pterostyl arides) , numerous 
Rotifers, and also, a third species which must be placed provision- 


^ IFor desoripfcions and figures of many of the Indian species of this 
family ste A. G. Bourne, in QuaH. Joum* Micr. Sci. XXXIF, 1891, p. 335. 
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ally in tlie genns CJissiog aster. The last (Fig. IB) is remarkable 
for possessing in tlie brain a sensory organ whicli is densely 
pigmenteci and probably functions as an eye. The bnccal caTity 
in this species is very deep, the mascnlar pharynx short ; the total 
length is from 2 to 3 inm., and there are not more tlian eight- 
pairs of setigerons bandies, the setae resembling those of Chmto- 
gaster bengalensis in arrangement, but being fewer in each bundle. 
Except those just behind the mouth, they are not retractile. The 
vascular plexus is better developed than in the two other 
forms I have examined, and extends forwards to the base of the 
buccal cavity. There is no nepbridium near the second bundle, but 
that wbich opens at the base of the third bundle is larger than 
those posterior to it. Although the sexual organs are quite imma- 
ture, the clitellum is weH developed. 

The food of this form with an eye consists, at any rate in part, 
of the Frotozosb { Vorticella, Bptstylis, Sfentor, etc.) which are abun- 
dant on the surface of the zoarium of the Polyzioon. The worm 
hooks itself along wdth the aid of its sete, the first bundle 
playing no part in progression but being used to seize and 
retain living prey The ventral surface is closely applied to some 
more or less fiat surface during progression, and the movements, 
in spite of the existence and use of the setae, recall tl rose of a 
Pianarian. Unlike the species which attaches itself to snails in 
the Calcutta “ tanks ’’ — 1 have not been able to find specimens 
this winter— this Eyed Chaetogaster can pr-ogress through the 
water without support, by lateral and vertical contortions of its 
body ; but it prefers as a rule to crawl. 



Fiu. 1. Two species of Chsetogaster from Plmna feU a. April. 

A a* 0 ^ . , w pong » lla. B « sp, , { Both ^ x nboufc 35. ) 

B SB bad. C*«c!itellnra' 5 - e^eye; o«otooyst. Both specimen.'^ nre in astute 

of contr. ct'pn* ,.r. ' • 
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Sfongilla carieri produces comparatiTely few gemmiiles in 
Calcutta, where the Freshwater Sponges are not desicated during 
the hot weather as they are in Bombay but apparently perish 
owing to the rise in temperature which takes place at the end of 
March or the beginning of April. Moreover, these few gemmnles 
are formed chiefly towai'ds the interior of the Sponge, which may 
reach a diameter of at least six inches, and are mostly retained in 
the meshwork of the skeleton and germinate in situ on the ratnrn 
of cooler weather. A few, however, are set free and serve to aid 
in the dispersal of the species. I found gemmnles of this form 
fairly abundant on the surface of a marsh in Ohota Nagpur at the 
beginning of March, and they may occasionally be taken among the 
bacterial scum which appears on the water of the Calcnttah tanks 
a little later in the year, A large proportion of the gemmnles of 
Spongilla decipiens are, on the other hand, produced, so to speak, 
for dispersal. The Sponge is a thin, incrusting form, which 
becomes fnl! of gemmales, and the gemmnles are packed together 
in masses of a pecnliar pneumatic tissue which gives them vei’y 
great buoyancy. I have no doubt that OJmtogaster spongillm 
(which I have only found in half-dead sponges in an unfavourable 
position for the germination of the gemmnles ) plays an important 
part in liberating the gemmnles of both species, both by eating 
the debris which retains them in position, and by its movements 
as it crawls along the skeleton. Its mode of progTessioii 
difiers from that of GJmtogasier hengalemis and consists mainly in 
wriggling movements of the body assisted by the retractile ohaflm, 
which, owing to their fineness, are well adapted for grappling with 
the spicules of the Sponge. A large number of living organi>sms, 
however minute, moving in this way mnst aid in dislodging freely 
movable bodies such as gemmules in the meshwork of a Sponge 
''skeleton.'""' 

Ohsatog aster sp07hyillse reproduces its kind prolifically by bud- 
ding and subsequent, fi.ssion ; but I have not found individuals 
which were sexually mature, notwithstanding the fact that the 
clitellum, as in Ghsetogaster hengalensis, is already visible in 
young individuals newly separated from a budding parent. There 
seems to be a tendency, however, for the latter species to desert 
its host at the beginning of the hot weather, and it is not 
improbable that it becomes sexually mature after doing so, and 
deposits eggs at the bottom which Ho dormant until the tempera- 
ture sinks again. The clitellum becomes more conspicuous at the 
end of winter ; but I have not been able to detect the gonads even 
in specimens in which this change had occurred. 

The Insects which inhabit Spongilla carteri belong to several 
species ; but as they are all immature I cannot venture on specific 
determinations. The most numerous belong to the Dipterous 
family of OhironomidaB or Midges. 

Chironomds sp. (larva). 

One type of larva (possibly including several allied species) 
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commonly found in ihe Sponge agiees in almost all respects witli 
the larvje of European Midges of tf»e genus Ohiroiiomus, This 
type (Eig. 1 Bj hasan elongated "body with the segments approxi- 
mately similar inter se. The head, which is small, is hard and 
of a brownish colour. There are two eyes, the lower of which is 
double, on each side, and a short tentacle which is not 
retractile. The jaws, which are formed for biting, and the 
other mouth-parts exactly resemble those of European species. On 
the first segment of the body there is a pair of extremely short, 
stout, separate appendages, which are furnished at their free 
extremity with a bundle of coarse, curved spines. A somewhat 
similar, but longer pair of appendages occurs at the other extrem- 
ity of the body, and behind them, at the very tip of the abdo- 
men, is a pait‘ of blunt, sack -like processes with a small bunch of 
hairs on a slight projection at their common base above. The 
last abdominal segment also bears on the dorsal surface (in some 
cases on a hump or prominence ) a bunch of much thicker and 
longer bristles, which are connected with a special muscle. A few 
fine, scattered hairs occur on the sides of the body. There are no 
processes on the ventral surface of the abdomen. (The last is a 
feature in which almost all the larvae of Ohironomtis I have ex- 
amined in India differ from those of the European species, in 
which these ventral processes are conspicuous.) This sponge - 
haunting Ohironomus larva differs from the one which feeds ouHydra 
in at least four points: (1) in the extreme shortness of the anterior 
limbs ; (2) in the structure of the eyes, of which there is a single 
pair in the former; (3) in being considerably larger; and (4) 
in colour. Whereas the free-living species is neaidy colourless, 
that of the form at present under consideration is of a deep blood- 
red hue. This colour, which is developed fully only in older in- 
dividuals, has been shown to be due in other larvae of the genus 
not to the presence of ordinary pigment but to the production 
of hemoglobin, by means of which the larva breathes, its res- 
piratory system being altogether rudimentary. The smaller size 
of the free-living species may render a highly specialized device for 
oxygenating the blood unnecessary. 

As I have said, I am not sure that several closely allied 
species of Ohironomus larvae do not haunt the Sponge ; but even if 
this is the case, they are as similar in their habits as in their 
structure, and they may be regarded from the standpoint of bio- 
nomics as a single form. In many cases it is evident that they and 
the Sponge grow up together, and large numbers of them may be 
found in the substance of their host at all times during winter and 
spring. The evil odour of the Sponge is apparently not offensive 
to them, and they are rather more numerous in the living Sponge, 
which has this odour, than in the dead skeleton from which tlie 
smell has departed. A.s young larvae, they buiid short protecting 
tubes of a parchment-like substance, which is >ecreted by their 
salivary glands It appears, unlike the threads of which the tube 
of the common Euro[»ean Ohirmomm larvae is made, to be given 
out in an amorphous condition, and is probably moulded into shape by 
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tiie larva. The Sponge grows very rapidly and the larva is soon 
in danger of being engulphed in its substance. The tube is there- 
fore lengthened, in order to avoid this catastrophe and to secure 
communication with the exterior. The process m.ay continue until 
the tube is over an inch in length, its diameter increasing with the 
growth of its maker. The internal aperturebeconiespi’actically closed 
by the pressure of the growing substance of the Sponge, but the ex- 
ternal orifice remains open. Very often the Sponge dies before 
the larva has reached the term of its larval life ; but this appears 
to make no difference to the latter, which lives on in its tube. 
The entrance to the tube may project some little distance beyond 
the w'orn surface of the larva's dead host. 

The larva does not eat the Sponge but feeds on niinute 
animals which it catches by means of the curved bristles on its 
anterior limbs In capturing its prey it stretches the fore part of 
its body out of the entrance of its tube, to the inteinor of which it 
clings by means of its hind limbs and of the bristles at the posterior 
ex ti’emity of the abdomen. The tube is covered with scattered spic- 
ules of the Sponge ; but I have been unable to as: certain whether the 
larva fantens them there or whether they belong to the substance 
of the host. Their clean condition, as they are apparently free 
from living cells or the remains of dead ones, would suggest that 
the larva plucks them out from the sponcre and fixes them in posi- 
tion ; but the tube is in extremely intimate contact with the sub- 
stHiice of the sponge, and can with difficulty be separated from it. 

At first sight it would appear that the presence of a foreign 
body such as the tube of this Ghironomus larva in the interior of a 
living organism would be necessarily harmful to that organism ; 
but the f«ct that a Sponge has no definite organs or living tissues 
renders a theory of the kind improbable. Study of the facts shows 
that the tubes of the larva are, on the contrary, distinctly bene- 
ficial to the Sponge, especially when they are present in considerable 
numbers. Spang Ula carteri is very fragile in life, but, as has been 
noted above, the skeleton of specimens which have not grown 
sufficiently large ^ to bear dowm the plants that support them, 
remains coherent after the death of the cells of the Sponge, 
serving as a nest for the gemmules which it retains. The tubes 
of the Ghironomus larva aid very greatly in preserving this 
coherence by binding the skeleton together, as the substance out 
of which they are formed is tough and persistent. The larva, 
therefore, would appear to be beneficial to the Sponge in a way 
very different from that in which Ohmtogaster spongillm aids in 
maintaining the survival of the species ; but whereas the latter 
has only been found in Sponges which had sunk to the bottom, the 
former occurs chiefly in those which are floating near the surface. 

The larva does not pupate in the Sponge. 

Col. Alcock s has drawn my attention to certain instances of 


’ * Sometimes they sink not because of their own weight but because tifo 
Reaves of the supporting plants are eaten by insects. 

^ See Alcock in Ann Mnci. Nat Bi$t (6) X, 1892, p, 208. 
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commeBsalism between marine Sponges and Hjdrozoa, wMcb are 
to some extent parallel to this between a tnbi colons larva BJidSponyzUa 
carteri, tbe cbitinous exoskeleton of the Coelenterates playing, how- 
ever, a far more important part in tbe formation of tbe sponge 
body than do tbe tubes of tbe Cbironomid. Tbe case of tbe latter 
and its host should perhaps be described as one of incipient com- 
mensalism. The considerable variation noted in the habits of 
allied Indian larvae would support this view. A veiy similar 
larva foims its tube indifferently either in the substance of a 
brackish-water Sponge or among the densely packed zooecia of a 
Polyzoon ; a third is common on the external surface of tbezoarimm 
of Plumatella repens, covenng its tube with sand-grains ; while a 
fourth lives independently and fastens to its retreat Protozoa 
and other small animals on which it feeds. The habits of all these 
species tend, in greater or less degree, tow^ards commensalism, and 
probably the one at present under consideration has gone further 
than the others in this respect. 


Taxypus sp. (larva). 

Another Chironomid larva (Pig. 2B) commonly found in the 
substance of Spongilla carteri so closely resembles those of the 
European members of the genus Tanypus that I think there can 
he little doubt that this is the genus to which it belongs. It dif- 
fers from the larva of (3 in the following characters : (1) 
the head, instead of being subspherical in shape is long, rj\ther 
narrow, and flattened above, having a somewhat “ snaky ” appear- 
ance ; (2) the antennas can be completely retracted into cavities 
in the side of the head ; (3) the fore limbs are joined together at 
the base fora considerable proportion of their length ; (4) both they 
and the hind limbs can be entirely retracted, the latter being with- 
drawn into separate sheaths while the fore limbs disappear into a 
common tube which depends from the ventral surface of the first 
segment of the body some little distance behind the head. The 
claws attached to the hind limbs are large in this sponge-haunt- 
ing form, which I have found both in winter and in spring, and 
there is a single, undivided eye on each side. This larva does not 
form a tube but for(*es its way through the substance of the 
Sponge, pulling itself along by means of it^ conjoined fore limbs. 
When alarmed ifc withdraws its limbs and antennm into their 
cases and remains still, as if it were dead Probably it does not 
feed on the Sponge, but, like its ally found in the same organism, 
on minute animals which it catches by means of the hooks 
on its fore limbs. This form is commoner in dead Sponges 
than is the Ohironomus, and I have taken a species prob- 
ably identical with it living free among water-weeds. It is 
colourless and apparently breathes by transmission of oxygen 
through the general surface of its body, which is covered wiih 
a fine, soft integument It do^ not grow so big as the Chirommm 
larva. I have sometimes found a considerable number of 
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mdiYiduals close together in a natural cavity of the Sponge. The 
pupa lives free in the water. 




Fig. 2. Chiroiiomid Larvae from -8. car/eri. 

A - Cliironmus \0. B =sTa7ii/piis sp.^ x 20. 

A small Beetle larva (PL I, Fig. 3) occurs somewhat sparingly 
in the Sponge, both in winter and in spring. Its mouth-parts 
prove that it is a predaceous form ; but I have been unable to 
identify it. A remarkable feature is the forked ajppendage at the 
extremity of the abdomen. This structure is jointed and bears 
at the extremity of each of its two branches a powerful hooked 
claw. The object of the claw is to enable the larva to cling 
tightly to any object, and the end of the abdomen is generally 
bent beneath the rest of the body like the “ tail ” of a lobster. 
If the laiwa is dislodged, however, it straightens itself and moves 
along by means of its legs, with a curious jerky gait. I have 
usually found it near the centre or the base of the Sponge. 

SiSYBA sp. (larva). PI. I, Fig. 2. 

One of the most interesting Insects found in the Sponge is a 
Nenropterous larva very closely resembling that of the European 
Sisyra fuscata^ which is found during summer in the canals of 
Ephydatia fiuviatilis. Indeed, I cannot find any definite character 
whereby the Indian form could be distinguished from the Em*o- 
pean ; but possibly the eyes are better developed in the former. 
The Indian larva is a small, whitish insect with a flattened, 
almost triangular abdomen and a comparatively narrovN thorax 
and head. The abdomen, as in the European form, bears on its 
ventral suilace seven pairs of jointed appendages which appa- 
yently function as gills. There is a pair of very fine, stiff, 
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b.i’istle-like aBtennse on tbe head, and the ejes are large and 
dark. Each consists of a number of simple ocelli situated close 
together on a small circular area. The mouth-parts resemble 
those of the European form, but may differ slightly in details. 
They consist of a pair of tubular structures which closely resem- 
ble the antennse in outward appearance, except that they are 
not jointed. Each is really double. Their function is evidently 
to obtain nourishment by suction ; but it is not known whether 
the European form feeds on the Sponge or on other animals or 
plants, and I have no observations on this point to offer as regards 
the Indian larva. 

I have only found this larva during the winter months. 
Unlike its European congener, it is not confined to the natural 
cavities of the Sponge ; for it forces its way into the actual sub- 
stance of its host. 

Its occurrence during summer in Europe and in winter in the 
tropics, is what might be expected from the analogy of other 
foimis in the “tank” fauna. In Europe winter is the time 
of hardship for aquatic animals, owing to scarcity of food and the 
formation of ice ; whereas in Calcutta the high temperature to 
which water, and especially shallow, stagnant water, rises during 
the l»ot season, appears to be inimical to most forms of animal 
life, while life flourishes in the comparatively, but not actually 
cold water of the cool season. In Calcutta few of the “ tanks ” 
dry up at any time of the year ; but the fact that they do so in 
many parts of the warmer regions of the world may have had an 
effect on the history of the pond fauna of a district geologically 
so recent as Lower Bengal. Begarded from a geological stand- 
point, the animals of this part of the country are, without exception, 
recent immigrants, and we find that some characteristic represen- 
tatives of even the Indian terrestrial fauna {e.g,, Ghammleim calGara- 
tmmxdL Sitana have never managed to establish them- 

selves in the Ganges delta. Aquatic animals can usually adapt 
themselves to changed conditions, as we see by comparing the 
fauna of a Calciitta “tank ” and that of a British pond and not- 
ing the many resemblances and identities ; but changes are 
brought about very gradually unless they are of essential impor- 
tance to the well-being of an organism, and it is not improbable 
that the crisis which takes place in the life cycle of so many of the 
animals of the Calcutta “ tanks ” towards the end of March, is 
not due solely to the actual rise in temperature which then occurs, 
but also iu part to an inherited rhythmical tendency which pro- 
tected the ancestors of these organisms from perishing in a climate 
in which the extremes of moisture and dryness were more wddeiy 
separated than they are in Lower Bengal. 

Summary. 

At least two species of Dipterous larvce, a Beetle larva, a 
iSTeuropterous larva of the ^enus Sisyray and a Worm probably 
belonging to the genus Ghsetogaster^ occur in the substance of 
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living specimens of SpongiUa carteri in Calcutta, while several 
other animals seek sheltexv in the dead skeleton of the Sponge. 
The Worm appears to be beneficial to its host in that it assists in 
the dispersal of the geminaies, while one of the Dipterous larvas 
strengthens the skeleton of the Sponge by building tongh and 
persistent tubes in the substance of its host. 

Explanation of Plate I. 

Pig, L — Vertical section of a specimen of 8 pongilla carteri 
which has sunk to the bottom. The upper, lighter 
portion was living, the lower, dark part practically dead. 
Februarj 6th. (Natural size). 

G = gemmu1e. T=tube of OMronomus larva. R = 
rootlet of plant to which the Sponge was attached. 

Pig. 2. — An undetermined Beetle lai-va from SfongiUa carteri^ 
X 10. 

Pig. 3. — Ventral surface of larva of sp., ixoxa Spongilla 

carteri, x 10. 

All the figui’es ai^e from specimens preserved in formaline. 
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26. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No.. VI,— The Life-: 

Histoi’y of an Aquatic Weevil. — ANiNfANBALE and 0. A. 

Paiva. . 

So far as we are aware, no member of tbe family Cnrciili- 
onidse has been recorded as an aquatic Insect. In the autumn of 
1905, however, one of us found a few specimens of a small Weevil 
among water- weeds in the Museum “ tank ’’ iii Calcutta. At the 
beginning of March, 1906, another, considerably smaller species 
was noted under similar conditions in Chota IS'agpiir ; but unfoi*- 
tonately all the specimens obtained were accidently destroyed. 
In the same month, especially towai’ds the latter half, the Calcutta 
species was abundant, and we are now able to give a general ac- 
count of its life history, which is surprising^ similar to that of 
many terrestrial forms. 

Although we do not propose to attempt a getieric identifica- 
tion of this Weevil, it will be well to commence with a description 
of the species. 

Description op an Aquatic Weevil, 

The antennas are elbowed and the basal joint fits into a groove 
on the surface of the rostrum They are inserted afc a point a 
little distal of the middle of the rostrum, than wdiich they fire 
longer. The first/ joint is equal in length to the sum of the 
remaining joints ; the distal joint is flattened and expanded. The 
rostrum is stout, slightly curved, and approximately equal in 
length to the head and pronotum together. The head is small 
and deflexed, its base being covered by the anterior border of the 
pronotum. The eyes are small and rounded, and are situated on 
the sides of the head, at the base of the rostrum. The pro thorax 
has the lateral margins rounded. The elytra are truncate proxim- 
ally, pointed apically, with two blunt tubercles on each, one near 
the base and one a little distance from the apex ; they cover the 
abdomen entirely and are veiy convex outwards. The cox^e are 
suhconioal and prominent, the anterior pair being contiguous, the 
intermediate pair slightly and the posterior pair vei^y widely 
separated from one another. The femora are inci'assate from a 
little beyond the middle point to the apex ; the tibiae are long, 
slender, cuived towards the apex, ending in a sharp claw ; the 
tarsi are 4-jointed, and each joint is clothed below with a tuft of 
fine, white hairs. The head, thorax and elytra are finely punctured, 
the sides of the pronotum being also vertically, sinnately striated, 


and the elytra deeply grooved longitudinally. 

e 

9 

Total length 

4 tniin. 

5 mm 

Breadth of thorax ... 

0.75 „ 


Length of rostrum ... 


1.5 „ 


Colour . — Silvery grey ; eyes black, rostrum piceous ; antennae, 
tarsi, tibiae and base of femora ferruginous, the antennae rather 
darker than any part of the limbs. 
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Habfts. 

The adults feed ou the floating leaves of Limnanthemtim, 
They also eat the stems of the same plant, crawling down them into 
the water. Them bodies are lighter than water and consequently rise 
to the surface if dislodged. Their powers of swimming are feeble and 
their movements on the surf are are directed solely to securing hold of 
the nearest leaf or other floating object Under water each antenna 
carries a bubble of air. which may be useful, as Miall ' suggests, in the 
case of cei*tain true Water Beetles, in enabling these organs to per** 
form their delicate sensory functions. The dorsal surface of the 
abdomen is flat, leaving an empty space beneath the convex elytra, 
the edges of which fit very closely to the lateral margins of the 
dorsal surface of the abdomen. The wings are closely applied to 
the elytra above. The space thus formed is filled with air. The 
beetle may sometimes be seen holding on to the edge of a Limnan- 
tJiemnm leaf, with the tip of tin* abdomen out of the water. 
Doubtless it is taking in fresh air into this space ; but the spiracles 
are not in any way modified to assist in the operation. Bubbles 
of air are not set free under water. 

The sexes couple on the upper surface of the Limnafitlmmmi 
leaves in March. Union lasts for some hours, and then the male goes 
off in search of a fresh mate. The female descends beneath the sur- 
face, clinging to a stem, At intervals she bites small funnels in 
the substance of the stem, and in some of these she deposits eggs, 
one egg in each funnel. We have not found moi'e than one egg in 
each stem in the “tank,” but captive females sometimes lay 
several in a stem. The egg is elongated and rounded at both ends. 
It measures about 0*8 mm, in length, and 0*3 mm, in tranverse 
diameter. The female has no ovipositor, but the posterior extrem- 
ity of her abdomen is slightly tubular in shape. She pushes the 
egg along under the bark so that it lies with its major axis 
parallel to the external surface of the stem. The young larva is of 
a dark reddish-brown colour owing to its large salivary glands, 
which are of this colour, showing through the transparent skin. 
It is rather more slender than some Weevil larv© but otherwise 
normal. The eye is small and very inconspicuous. There is 
a black spot on the last segment of the abdomen. The 
i^espiratory system is similar in all respects to that of a 
terrestrial species. Indeed, thex^eis no necessity for any structural 
adaptation for life inside the stem, which is naturally full 
of air, its tissues, like those of the stems of many water-plants, con- 
taining closed spaces which render it buoyant. What has occurred 
is a modification of iustinct which has allowed the Beetle to make 
use of the air-spaces in the plant ; but this modification of 
instinct has not been accompanied, as it has in the case of the 
larva of the European Dotiacpi crassipesf by the development of a 
special organ for piercing the walls of the air-spaces. The larva 
eats away these walls with its jaws, as it forms the larger cavity 
in which it lives, and so is well supplied with air by the same 
action which gives it nourishment. 

i Nat. Hi$tj Aquatic Insects, p. 34. 2, op, cit., p. 95. 
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Immedisbtelj after emerging) the larva begins to eat, movihg 
throngii the stem either upwards or downwards as chance ' m^j 
direct it. By feeding on the tissues of the stem it soon forms 
a vertical tunnel, which increases in width as it does. This 
tunnel reaches the length of about an inch and half, but behind 
the larva it is filled with excreta. The funnel in which the egg 
was laid disappears with the growth of the plant. 

After undergoing several eodyses the larva becomes of a 



Fig» 1. T3ie Metamorphosing an Aquatic Weevil. 

A * egg ( X 16). young larva, prol»bIy second instar ( x 1 6) . 0 * adc It larva 

(X 16), 8— spiracles. B«piipa (x 16). female (x8). F * adult male (x 8). 

A-B from specimens preserved in formalmejfH and F from dried specimens. 
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•pinkisli colour, owing to an accamulation of fat w^liicli , conceals the 
mlivary glands. At this, stage it is about 6 . mm, long. Its, girth, is 
now sufficiently great to a:llect that of the - stem in wbicb.- it lives, 
:,and the latter bulges out round the chamber in which, it pupates. 
The pupa is perfectly noi’mal ■ It lies in the stem with its ventral 
■surface directed towards the thinnest wall of the >stem, and thi*ough. 
this the adult eats its way. , 

Altliongh many eggs were laid in our aquarium, we have been 
unable to w^atcli the metamoi^hosis, as the ova of a captive speci- 
men did not develop. The foregoing notes are therefore derived 
chiefly from observations on a large number of infected Limnanfhe- 
miuii plants brought ffiom the Museum “ tank ” and examined 
■fresh., . . 

We have found both Chironomid larvse and Planarians in tlie 
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Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India, No,. VII,~A new. .Gobt/ 

from Fresh and Brackish Water in Lower . ..B.eng.aL.^By . .E, 
Annandale, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

The Fisb described in this note was obtained in large numbers 
at Port Canning (Lower Bengal) in January, and bas recently been 
taken in Calcutta. I have to thank Col. A. W, Aloock for much 
assistance in its determination and description. 

Gobixts alcockii, sp. nov. 

Diagnosis : — 

D 5 -gly. L. lat. 26 to 28. L. trans. 9. Body compressed, 

moderately elonj^ate ; the height 6 times in the total length includ- 
ing caudal fin. Length of head 3| times in total length including 
caudal fin ; diameter of eye greater than length of snout, less than 
interorbital breadth ; eyes large, feebly protuberant ; cleft of mouth 
small, oblique ; several rows of teeth in both jaws, canines well 
developed ; snout obtuse, rounded. Two rows of tubercles below 
the mouth on each side and a less distinct A-shaped series on the 
lower proximal part of the cheek. Dorsal fins well separa- 
ted, barely as high as body, their spines without filamentous 
prolongations; tail fin rounded. Scales relatively large, conspicu- 
ously ctenoid. Colour white (in life translucent), with two 
broad, black, vertical bars on the head and four or five on the 
body ; the top of the head suffused with black or wholly black ; the 
dark markings produced by an aggregation of relatively large, 
star-shaped pigment-cells which are separated more or less distinct- 
ly from one another. 

Length of a spawning femcde (the largest individual seen) — 
16 mm. 

The most remarkable points about this little Pish are its small 
size and its juvenile appea»rance, which has evidently caused it to 
be passed over undescribed. At least one other species of the same 
family, the Philippine luzonemis (which is said to he 

the smallest known vertebrate) is as small. 

The specimens taken at Port Canning were netted among 
weeds overgrown with Polyzoa and Sponges {Spongillalacustris var. 
hengaleims) in brackish pools ; while the one collected in Calcutta 
was found among the roots of a plant of Fistia stratzotes from a 
tank ” in the Zoological Gardens at Alipur. This specimen was 
engaged in spawning. The eggs, which were rather large for the 
size of the parent, measured 0*9 mm., by 0*9 mm,, by 1 mm., 
and were somewhat irregulat^ and Variable in outline, the majority 
having a more br less paar^like form. ^They were attached 
. to rootlets near the centre of the bunch, surrounding a cavity such 
as is often produced in Fii^m stratiotes by some of the roots decay- 
ing and falling away after being attacked by Insects, The female, 
whose fin membranes inuch torn, died on the day following 
her capture, and ova were seen issuing from her body. Judging 
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from the size and appearance of the eggs, 1 have little doiiht that 
Gobius alcockn is the Fish which also spawns. in depressions on the 
surface of Sfcmgilla carton, ■ 



Fig. 1. Gohius alcochii (x 9)# 
With a lateral scale (highly magnified) 





Notice. 

Foreign Societies wHo favour tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal with 
tlieir publications are informed tliat they may be sent either to the 
address of the Society at Calcutta, or to the Agents of the Society in 
London, Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly. 

Avis. 

Les Societes 6trangeres qui honorent la SocitHe Asiatiqne de Bengale 
de ses publications, sont prit'es de les envoyer ou clirectement d Fadresse 
de la Soci4te, 57, Park Street, Calcutta, ou a T agent de la Societe a 
Londres, Mr. Bernard Quaritcb, 15 Piccadilly. 

Anzetge. 

Anslandische Gesellschaften welche die Asiatische G-esellschaft 
vonBengalen mit ihren Pablicationen beehren, warden hierdnrch ersucht 
dieselben entweder direkt an die Adi’esse der Gesellschaft, 57, Park 
Street, Calcntta, oder an don Agenten in London, Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 
15 Piccadilly, zu send en. 



June, 1906. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th June, 1906, at 9-15 P.M. 

Major F, P. Maykard, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr, N. Annandale, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. J. A. Chapman, 
Mr. L. L. Fermoi’j Rev. E. Erancotte, S.J., Mr. H. G. Graves, 
Mr. D, Hooper, Dr. M. M. Masoom, Captain J. W. Megaw, 

Mr. R. D. Mehta, Lt.-Ool. D. 0. Phillott, Major L, Rogers, 

Mr. R. R. Simpson, Major J. 0. Vaughan, LM.S., Mr. E. 
Yredenburg, 

Fm^ors* Rev. G. W. Olver, Mr. W. W. R. Prentice, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-two presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary announced that Major-General M. G- 
Clerk, Lt.-CoL D. S. E. Bain, I.M.S., Mr. HP. Dixon, and Rt.-OoL 
A. Alcock, F.R.S., had expressed a wish to withdraw from the 
Society. 

The proposed creation of a Medical Section in the Society, 
of which intimation had already been given by circular to all 
members, was brought up for final disposal. The votes of the 
members were laid on the table, and the Chairman requested any 
Resident Members, who had not expressed their opinion, to take the 
present opportunity of filling in voting papers. Two such papers 
were filled in, and with the 80 returned by members were scrutinized. 
The Chairman appointed Messrs. L. L. Permor and E. Yredenburg 
to be scrutineers. The scmfcineers reported as follow : — For 73. 
Against 9, 

Carried. 

Panedya Umapati Datta Sharma, Principal, Sree Yisuddha- 
nand Saras wati Yidyalaya, proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 
seconded by Mahamahopadhjaya Haraprasad Shastri ; Kunaar 
Manmatha Nath Mitra, Zemindar, Calcutta, proposed by Maha- 
inahopadhyaya Haraprasad Siiastri, seconded by Babu Panchanan 
Mukhopadbyaya ; Sri Surendra P. Sanyal, Private Secretary to 
Raja Bahadur, Majhaoli, U.P., proposed by Mahamahopadhjaya 
Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by Lt.-CoL D. C* Phillott ; and 
Mr. 0. C. Young, Engineer, East Indian Railway, proposed by 
Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Dr* W, 0* Hossack ; were 
ballofcted for and elected Ordinary Members. 

Mr. L. L. Fermor exhibited some Indian stony meteorites, 
recently acquired for the Geological Museum. 

They were as follows : — 

(1) Two aerolites, weighing 1574*35 and 1000*6 grammes, re- 
spectively, which fell on 29th October, 1^5? Bholghati, MorbhanJ 
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State, Bengal. (The larger stone is the property of the Morbhanj 
Museum). They were seen to fa,Il in the daytime when the sky 
was clear, and the observer distinctly states that they were not 

luminous. 

(2) Two portions of an aerolite, weighing, respectively, about 
14,700 gramme.s, and 3086*6 grammes, wliich fell on the 27tli 
April, 1905, at Karkli, Jhalawan, Balhchistan This fall took 
place in the daytime when the sky was clear, and was first noticed 
as a meteor or fire-ball having a tail of smoke. The larger 
specimen shows beautiful pittings and fiiow markings on tlie crust. 

(3) An aerolite weigbing 1078*8 grammes which fell, it is said, 
during a thunderstorm, in August or September, 1878, near 
Haraiya, Basti district, U.P. This meteoiute is notable on acconiit 
of its crust which sliovrs delicate linear ridges i^adiating from the 
middle of one side of the stone. These ridges were produced by 
the action of the air on the fused exterior of the meteorite as it 
sped rapidly throngli the atmosphere ; they enable one to orientate 
the stone with regard to its line of flight. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. A^oie on a rare Indo-Facific Barnacle. — By K. A^iNii^DAiiE, 

D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

2. Gontributions to Oriental Herpetology. Afo. IV. — Notes on 
the Indian Tortoises. — By IN’. Annandale, D.So., C.Al.Z.S. 

3. liau'Qts and Merats of Bajputana. — By E. C. Bramlby. 
Communicated by Me. E. Burn. 

4. A 71 old reference to the BJwtias. — By H. Beveridge, I.C.S. 
(retired). 

5. The Gomrnon Hydra of Bengal; its systematic Position and 
Life History. — % E. Annandalb, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 

6. Reve7iue Regulations of Auj^angzib {with the Persian Texts 
oj unigue ParmUns from a Berlin Manuscript. ) — By Jadu Nath 
Sarkar, M.A. 

7. The Bards at Khaldtse in Western Tibet. '^By Eev. A, H. 
Frarcke. 

This paper will be published in the Memons. 

8. Parasites from the Oharial (Gavialis gangeticus, Oeoffr ,] — 
By Dr. von Linstow, Goettingen. Gommunicated by Dr. Annan dale. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal and Proceedings. 

9. Slidista Khan in Bengal^ 1664-66. — By Jadu Nath Sarkar, 
■M,A, . 

10. Some current Persian Tales told by Professional Story 
Tellers.^By Lieut.-Cod. D. C. Phillott, Secretary, Board of 
Examiners, Galcutta, 

’ /This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 


j^IBRART. 


Tlie following new books kave been added to tlie ' Library 

during May 1906 : — 

Ahern, George P* A Compilation of notes on India-Biibber and 
Gntta-Percba. 1906. 8®. 

BepwHment the Interior, Bureau of Fore -dry. Bulletin, No. S'-. 

Presd. hy the Bureau. 

Annandale, N. Freliminarj Beport on tlie Indian Stalked 
Barnacles, iLondon, 1906.] 

From the Annals and Magazine' of Natural History, 1903. 

Presd. hy the Author. 

AusTjULfAN Museum. — Sydney. Nests and Eggs of Birds foiind 
breeding' in Australia and Tasmania, Bj^ A. J. Kor'tli, 
Tol. I, etc. Sydney, 1901, etc. 4°. 

Presd. hy the Museum. 

B.RiTi:sH Museum., — Natural History. Catalogue of tlie Po,ssil 
Plants of tlie Glossopteris Flora in the Department of 
Geology... By E. A. N. Arber. London, 1905. 8°, 

Presd. hy the Museum. 

CfabatOB Antoine. Les Chams de ITndo-Chine. Paris, 190^. 8® 
Extrait de la Mevue Coloni ale, 

D.mKAR:D. The Pahlavi Dinkard. Book VII. ' Litliograplied by 
Manockji Rustam ji Unyala. Bomhay, 1904. 4^^. 

Presd. hy the Trustees of the Parsee Ptmdhayet Funds and 

Properties, Bombay, 

FergttSOlls John. Bibliotheca Chemica : a catalogue of the 
alchemical, chemical and pharmaceutical books in the collec- 
tion of the late James Young of Kelly and Durris. 2 vols, 
Glasgoic, 1906 . 8° 

Presd. by the Trustees to the Family of the Late James Young. 

Foster, William. The Journal of John Jourdain, lOOS-lOTT, 
describing his experiences- .in Arabia, India and the Malay 
Archipelago. Cambridge, 1906. 

MaMuyt Society* s PuhUcations, 8ooond Series, No. XVI. 

Presd. hy the Govt, of India, Home Beptr 
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Frazer, J. G, Lectures on tlie Early History of tlie Kingsliip, 
Lcmdon/ldOo^ ' 8 ® 

Haas? W. E. Tromp de. .Uitkomsten van de in 1905 vemcEte 
aftappingsproeven met Hevea Brasiliensis in den Cnltnnrtnin 
■ te Tjikemenli verkregen, {^Batavia, 1906.] 8°, 

Jong, Dr. A. W. K. de. De Yerandering van liet alkaloid der 
Cocabladeren met den onderdom van Let Blad. 

[Baiavia, 1906.] 8°. 

Presd, hy the Botanic Imtitute of Bmtenzorg. 

Kem, H. fjedenkteekenen der onde iiidisclie Besobaving in 
Kambodja... [Batavia, 1904.] 8°, 

Overdruh %dt Onze Eeim, 1904, 

Fresd, hy the Author 

Macdonald) George. Coin Types. Their origin and develop- 
ment. Being the Rhind lectures for 1904... With, ..plates. 
Glasgotv, 1905. 8°. 

Margoliouth, D. S. Mohammed and the Rise of Islam. 

New York, Zomlon, 190b. 8®, 

Maule, William M. The Charcoal Industry in the Philippine 
Islands. 2. La Industria del carbdn vegetal en las islas Fili- 
pinas. Manila, 1906. 8®, ' 

Department of the. Interior, Bureau of Forestry, Bulletin No, 2, 

Fresd. hy the Bureau. 

Melimed Tschelebi. Ein . urspriinglich Tiirkisch verfaszter 
schwank in neupersisoher libersetzung. Hach einer handschrift 
lieransgegeben und ins deutsche ubertragen von L. Pekotsch... 
Hach der Tiirkiscben vorlage und einer Arabischen version 
iintersucbt und mit Textkritischen Anmerkimgen versehen 
von Dr. M. Bittner. 1905. 8®. 

Mills, Dr. Lawrence Hey worth. Zoroaster, Philo and Israel, being 
a treatise upon the Antiquity of the Avesta. ■ 

Leipzig, 190$-04i. 8®. 

Fresd. hy the Trustees of the Fmrsee Panchayet Funds and 

Properties, Bombay. 
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Missions SciENiiFiQgES av SpiTZBERa Missions Scieiitific|Ties pour 
la Mesiire d’uii Arc de Meridien au Spitzberg. Entreprises 
en 1899-1902. Sons les auspices des GrouTernements Snedois 
et Ensse. Tome I, II Sect., B ; Tome I, Y Sect. ; Tome II, 
Til Sect., A; Tome IL YIII Sect, A, B, B^.-^ 0 ; Tome II, 
XSec. StocMiolm, 1904^, -T. 

Ptesd, hy Ilesure cVtm Arc de Meridien au Spitzherg. 

Modi, Jwanji Jamsliedji. Asiatic Papers : papers read before tbe 
Bombay Branch of tbe Royal Asiatic Society. 

Bombay, 1905. 8^. 

Presd, hy the Trustees of the Parsee Panclmyet Fmids and 

Properties, Bombay. 

Murray, Joim, Handbook for Travellers in Asia Minor, Trans- 
caucasia, Persia, etc. Edited by Major-General Sir C%arles 
Wilson. Witli max3S and plans. Zoiillon^ 1905. 8° 

Parts. — Bihliotheque Nationcile. Catalogue des ■maiiuscrits Persons. 
Par E. Blocbet. Tome I, efc. Pam-, 1905, 8®. 

Sarasin, Paul and Fritz. Reisen in Celebes. Ausgefdbrt in den 
Jabren 1893-1896 and 1902 - 1903 . 2 vols. 

Wiesbaden, 1905. 8*^. 

Schroeder, Albert. Annam. Etudes Xumismatiques. Text, 
and plates. Fans, 1905. 8*^. 

SriBivasa Dasa. [Yatindramatadlpika... 

With ' commentary called Prokasa by Vasndeva S'astri.] 
[Poowa, 1906.] 8° 

Ananddsrama Bamhrit Series, No, 50. 

Tchangj Matbias, S. J. Syncbronismes Cbinois. Ohronologie 
complete et concordance avec Fere cbretienne de toutes les 
dates concernant i’Histoire de rExtreme-Orient. etc/ 

\ 0hang>Bm, 190b.: 8°. 

Varietes Sinologiqms, No, 24. 

Tisdale, Bev. W. St Clair.. The Original Sources of tbe .QuP^n 
London, 1905. 8®. 

Turner, Samuel. Siberia : ■ a record of travel, climbing and ex- 
ploration... With an introduction by Baron Hey king. /Illus- 
trated, etc, London, 190b. 
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Verbeok, R. B« ■ Description Geologique de Ulle D^Ambon. 
Text and Atlas- Bataviaj 190^. 8°. 

Fresd, hj Wis Excellency tlie Qmemor-Uemral^ ' r 

Wetiherlawds, Indda^ 

Wilbriakj G. Tweede Yerslag van de Seiectie — Proeven met de' 
Natal — Indigoplant. BriMcerij^ 1906, 8®* 

Fresd, hy tJie Botanic InsUtnte of Buiienzorg, 

Wright, William. Elementary Arabic a Grammar by Frederic 
dn Pre Thornton, being an abridgement of Wright’s Arabic 
Grammar... Edited by B. A. Nicholson. Cambridge 8®. 
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28. Oontrih'utions to Oriental Herpetology, Ko, IV,- — Notes on the 

Indian Tortoises. — By IST. ANNANDAiiE,, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

(Witli one plate.) 

Altliougli tli,e Indian Mnseum possesses an almost complete 
collection of tlie known Indian Ckelonia, there is comparativelj 
little to he said abont the specimens ; few have been added 
dining the last twentj years, and the late Dr. J. Anderson, who 
was mainly instrumental in getting the collection together, de- 
scribed the greater part of it in considerable detail. More recent- 
ly, however, M,r. G. A. Boulenger’s Catalogue of the Clieloma in the 
British Museum (1889) and EepUlia and BatmeJda (“Fauna of 
India,’ ^ 1890) have cast so much new light upon the group that 
notes may be useful on certain species. It is probable that eon- 
siderable additions might be made to onr knowledge if specimens 
were collected in the more remote districts of the Indian Empire, 
notably in Upper Burina and on the Xorth-West Frontier. In the 
cases of land tortoises it is easy to transport living specimens, 
while even the skulls and shells of aquatic species would be 
valuable. In this connection I must express my thanks to Messrs. 
Vredenburg and Tipper, of the Geological Survey of India, and 
to the Political Agent at Kelat, for obtaining and sending to the 
Indian Museum from Baluchistan, a large series of one rare and 
important form. Similar consignments from other parts would be 
most gratefully received. 

It is unnecessary to mention the marine species. 


TRIONYCHIDAB. 

Trioxyx GATOETicrs, Ouvier. 

We have several well-authenticated and typical skulls from 
Sind." 

Bmtda geakosa (Schoepff). 

The typical variety appears to be widely spread in Upper 
India, to whicli it is probably confined. 

var, VITTATA. : ' . 

B. vittata, Botdenger, Faun, Ind , Bept,, p.' 17. 

I cannot regfird this form as more than a variety of H, granosa^ 
its one constant diagnostic character being its coloration. Al- 
though it is common only in Ceylon and in Central and South- 
ern India, it extends northwax'ds into southern Bengal ; I have 
examined specimens from Singhbhum. There are skeletons 
labelled as belonging to this .form , in the Museum from Chota 
Nagpur and Sind ; but their varietal identity is uncertain. 
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TESTUDIMDAE. 

Testudo elbgans (Scboepfi:). 

Tliere is a yoang specimen in the Museum from the Calcutta 
Botanical Cardens ; but Boulenger is probably right in stating the 
distributioii of the species as ‘‘ India (except Lower Bengal),” for 
many imported Reptiles have been found in the Botanical Gardens, 
and T, elegans appears to shun damp localities. 

Testudo rsEUDEMYS, Boiilenger. 

T. pseudemys, Boulenger in Annandale and Eohinson, Fascic. 
Malay. ^ Zool^l^ p. 144, Pig. 1 and Bl, IX, 

A young specimen from Pegu in the Museum agrees closely 
as regards skull characters with the type. T 
margins of the yertebral shields are, howeyer, less markedly short- 
er than the postero-lateral. . 

I have nothing to add to the discussion as to the distinction 
or agreement between T, emys and T. pliayrei ; but this specimen 
appears to be one of those associated with the latfcer name by 
Anderson. 

Testudo hoespibldii, 'Gray (PL II, Fig. 2). 

T. horsfieldii, Boulenger, Gat. Ghelonians, p. 178. 

There are specimens in the Museum from Afghanistan and 
Eastern Persia, and I have lately received twenty- three living ex- 
amples from Kelat. The latter vary considerably in size and age, 
and are of both sexes ; but although several have been injured in 
the carapace and plastron, all have the carapace flattened in the 
dorsal region. The skulls of eight specimens have been examined ; 
they vary considerably in respect to the following characters : 
relative width ; flatness ; relative breadth of the postorbital arch ; 
the development or absence of a transverse depression on the 
anterior part of the dorsal wall of the cranium ; and the degree 
of serration of the upper jaw. * 

T. hm^sfieldii is an active species, walking, with considei*able 
rapidity, very high on its legs. It is timid, but hisses when 
disturbed. When eating of drinking it occasionally emits a low 
croak like that of a frog. Captive specimens conceal themselves 
dnring the heat of the day and ,at night, feeding at dusk and in 
the early morning. They are -fond of most flowers and fruits and 
of the thick, fleshy leaves of various plants ; but they generally 
refuse to eat grass. They drink water greedily. Females cap-' 
tured in April contained eggs of the size of duck shot ; in one , 
oviduct of a large specimen killed towards the end of May there:, 
were five fully-formed eggs'^th a thick, calcarious 'shell; The 
eggs measured 50 mtn; by 35 ;miq. L ^ : 
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■ ' 

Testltdo Baluchiobum, Annandale (PI. Il, Pig. 1). 

T. balucliioriim, Annandale^ in Journ* As, Sac, Bengal^ 1906^ 
P* " 

TMs species is very close to the preceding one. The main 
difference lies in the shape of the carapace, which in T halucMO’^ 
mm, is not flattened in the dorsal region and descends more abrupt- 
ly at the sides and in front. I^either the skull characters men- 
tioned in my original account of T. halucMomm nor the number 
of tubercles on the back of the thigh can be regarded as affording 
a constant diagnosis, as T. horsfieldii is eTidently variable in these 
respects.. 

Of exotic tortoises of the genus Tesitido in the Indian Museum, 
I may call attention to a large skull of the extinct 21 triserrata 
from Mauritius, and series of skeletons of the Madagascan species 
21 radiafa. Most of the specimens of the latter species are labelled 
“ Mauritius,” and it is probable that large numbers were at one time 
iutroduced into Calcutta fi*om Madagascar via that island. It is 
probable, further, that the species, which has certainly been con- 
fused in some cases with T, elegans^ is or was feral in parts of 
Bengal. As a parallel instance I may mention that the com- 
monest terrestrial Mollusc in Calcutta gardens is a snail introduced 
from Mauritius, namely, Per. 

FrcoRiA TEiJUGA (Schweigg.). 

In my recent note ^ on the distribntion of the var. thermalis of 
this species, 1 neglected to refer to Mr P. P. Laidlaw’s'^ record of 
its occurrence in the Maldives, whither it has probably been 
brought from Ceylon. The var. edeniana probably occurs in Chofa 
!N’agpur, judging fi’om the large size of skeletons from that district, 
as well as in Burma, 

Bellia CRASSicoiiLis (Gray). 

In addition to specimens from Burma and Malaja, there is a 
skeleton in the Museum said to have come from Travancore. In 
several specimens examined, the serration of the posterior margin 
of the carapace is obsolete. 

Morenta petersii, Anderson (PL II, Pig. 4). 

There are several specimens in the Museum from the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, as well as the types. 

M, ]oetersii is easily distinguished from if. ocellata^ (PL II, 
Pig. 3) by its coloration and by its skull characters; hut the 
relative proportions of the plastrai shields are not constant in 
either species. ■ - • 


1 Mem. As, Soc. Bengal 1, p. 1S5. 

2 In Gardiner’s Maldives and LaecddiveSf YoL T, p. 122. 
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A List op the Iitdian Tortoises.^ 


Trionycklce — 

1. TrioByx siibplanus, Geoffi\ 

2. ,j gangeticttS, Guv, 

3. „ leifcliii, CTray 

4. „ 111! rum, Gray 

5. ,, formosus, Gray 

6. ,, pliayrii, Tlieob, 

7. „ cartilagineiis (Bodd.) 

8. Pelocbelys cantoris, Gray 

9. Oiiitra indica (Gray) 

10. Emyda granosa (Schoepff.) 

11. „ scafcata, Peters. 

Testudinidie — 

12. Tesfcudo elongata, Blytb 

13. ? Testudo leithii, Gthr. 

14. Tesfcudo elegans, Schoepff, 

15* ,, platyuota, Blytli 

16. „ emys Sclileg. & Mtill. 

17. „ pseudemys,* Blgr. 

18. ,, iiorsfieldii,* Gray. 

19. ,, baluchiorum,^ Annaud 

20. Geomyda spinosa (Gray) 

21. ,, grandis. Gray 

22. „ depressa, Anders. 

23. Nicoria trijuga (Scliweigg.) 

24. ,, tricarinata (Blytli) 

25. Cyclemys platynofcn, (Gray) 

26* „ dhor, (Gray) 

27. „ mouliofci, Gray 

28. „ amboinenses (Baud.) 

29. Bellia crassicollis, Gray 
30* Damonia hamiltonii (Gray) 

31, Morenia ocellafca (D. & B.) 

32, „ petersii, Anders. 

•33, Hardella tlmrgi (Gray) 

34. Batagur baska ( Gray) 

-35. Kacliuga lineata (Gray) 


Lower Burma. 

Ganges and Indus basins. 

South and Central India. 

Ganges and its tributaries. 

Rivers of Burma. 

Lower Burma. 

Lower Burma. 

G.anges and Burmese rivers. 

Ganges and Irrawaddy. 

Peninsular India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Irrawaddv. 


Bengal, Assam, Burma. 

? Sind. 

Peninsular India except Lower Ben- 
gal ; Calcutta {? introduced) ; Ceylon. 
Burma. 

Assam ; Burma. 

Lower Burma. 

Kelat, Baluchistan. 

Baluchistan. 

Lower Burma. 

Lower Burma. 

Arakan hills. 

Peninsular India ; the Punjab 
Burma ; Ceylon ; the Maldives. 
Chota Nagpur ; Bengal j Assam. 
Lower Burma. 

Lower Burma. 

Assam ; Burma. 

Lower Burma ; Nicobars. 

Tenasserim; Travancore. 

Northern Peninsular India ; the 
Punjab. 

Assam ; Burma. 

Lower Bengal. 

Ganges and Indus systems. 

Bengal ; Assam ; Burma, 

Northern and Central Peninsular 


36. 

„ trivittata (D. & B.) 

.. Burma. 

37. 

„ dhongoka (Gray) 

... Ganges and Indus systems. 

38. 

„ smithii (Gray) 

... Upper Ganges and Indus and their 
tributaries. 

39. 

„ syllietensis (Jerd.) 

... Assam. 

40 

Kachuga intermedia^ Blanf, 

.. Central Provinces ; Godaveri. 

41. 

Kachuga tectum (Gray) 

Ganges and Indus systems. 


Plfitysternidse — 

42. Platystemum 
Gray 


megacephalum, 


Burma. 


1 An * indicates that a species is new to the Indian fauna since J890. I'he 
names printed in italics are those of species not represented in the Indian 
. JCnseum. 
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[F.S.] 

29. Note on a rare Indo-Pacifie Barnacle. — By N. Akna'nbale,' 

. D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

Specimens of a Barnacle (Figs. I, la) Tvliieli I regard as identi- 
cal witli Owen’s Gonclioderma himteri^ bave receiitlj been receiTed at 
tlie Indian from the British Museum ; they are labelled as haying 
been taken on a sea-snake (Nydrus platiirus) in Ceylon by Mr. E. E. 
Oreen. They differ from Darwin’s description and figures (Monogn 
Ovrr, Lep.^ p. 153, pi. Ill, fig. 3. ) in the greater (but yari able) 
relatiye length of the peduncle and in the fact that tlie terga 
are straight and the scuta, althougli of normal slmpe, hardly 
calcified at ail. Hoek regarded Owen’s species as probably no 
more than a variety of 0. rirgatum (Spengler), a more com- 
mon and probably a more widely distributed form; and a 
specimen from the Ganges delta in the Indian Museum gives 
additional support to this view. In this specimen (Fig. 2) the 
scuta are distinctly Y-shaped, but the two upper arms are joined 
together at the base by a delicate, feebly calcified web ; the terga 
and Carina are narrow and almost straight. The coloration is that 
of Spengler’s form ; 'whei^eas the Oejloii specimens agree with the 
descriptions of the types of C. himteri^ which Darwin believed to 
be faded, in their almost complete lack of pigment. Evidently tiiis 
absence of pigment is characteristic. The appendages and moiith- 
parts are normal in all the examples I have examined. Major 
A. R. Anderson, I.M.S., has recently presented to the Museum a 
Htjdms platurus from the Andamans to which typical examples of 
Cdhimteri are attached. 



Fig.,!.. A Fig. 2. 


, „ The„Ceylon., specimens may be .regarded as slightly aberrant, 
exam.ples C, inrgatum .van; hunterit while that from Bengal 
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represents an intermediate variety. Tlie tj^icdAhunteri is probably 
confined to tlie tropical parts of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, the 
only localities hitherto fixed being the Maldives or Laccadives ^ and 
Britain.^^ The form has been taken on ]flatum$ on 

several occasions, and once on a telegraph cable. 


i See Borradaile in Gardiner’s Maldives and Laccadives, Voh I, p 441 
« bee Stebbing in Willey’s Zool. Results, Part Y, p. 676, 
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VoL II 5 Ho. 6 .]. The MnwSis and MerMs of MqfputdTm,.^ 20^^ 

INS.} 

30. The^ MawMs and Memis of Mdjpuima,—By E. 0. Beamley. , 
Gommummted hy E. Boek, 

IliTTROOirCTIOK. 

Tbe metliod by whicli Hinduism has gradually hut silently 
extended its influence over the animistic tribes of India was- 
graphically described by Sir Alfred Lyali in criticising a statement 
made by the late Profesor Max Miiller, that Brahmanism was- 
opposed to missionary work on its own behalf. Discussions which 
arose from enquiries made into problems in connection with the- 
last census showed,' however, that the process of absorption, thoogli 
undoubtedly active, is not unaccompanied by difficulties. While 
thi caste system, of the Hindus' is theoretically rigid, abundant- 
evidence proves that, in reality, it is constantly .being altered. 
'Changes at prese,nt are ch'iefly disintegrations into separate endo- 
gamoiis groups, but at the same tim.e there are instances of groups 
rising in position, and being recognised as members of one of the' 
twice -born castes. As is only natural, the caste w.liich chiefly re- 
ce'ives accessio'ns in this manner is. the Eajput. Its high position 
in society renders it a desirable group to belong to, "while at the 
same time its unique formation in a number of exogamous clans, 
the members of which are bound by strict though varying rules 
of hypergamy, make it easier to enter than any other. When 
communications were difficult, it was possible for a tribe, after 
undergoing tbe slow process of absorption into Hinduism, and 
acquiring tbe whole paraphernalia of mythical ancestoi^ and the 
like, to assume tbe desired position in its own territory unques- 
tioned. If its members subsequently acquired sufficient wealth 
and influence outside the tribal territory, there would not be much 
difficulty in contracting marriages with the lower groups of 
recognised Rajputs, after which the rest was easy. At the present 
time, however, contact with the outer world is easier ; fictions are' 
thus more transparent, and, under the influence of a thin veneer of 
education, people are not content with the slow progress of former 
times. The circulation of printed books and railway communica- 
tions have had results which have been often recorded ; but the 
following careful study by Mr. B. C. Bramley, District Superin- 
tendent of' Police in Ajmer-Merwapa, of the revolution in progress- 
in a Rajputana tribe, the Merits and Eiwats, shows a new factor, 
the influence of military service. It is also valuable as illustrating 
the advantages which Islam possessed over Hinduism as a prosely- 
tising religion. 

E. BuEir, 

Superintendent for Ethnography^ 

MdfputSm, 

1. It is but seldom that an opportunity occurs of observing 
- _ - the rise and pirogress of a social revolution 

Introductory* among the inhahitants of the- country. Such 
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a moYement, natiirallj, arouses considerable interest and is a fife 
subject of study. A social change is in progress in the small Britisli 
district of Merwara in Eajputana. Those portions of the Merwara 
clans who profess to be Hindus and who, up to 1903, intermarried and 
interdined with the Merit Katats, who profess Muhammadan- 
ism, have now decided to abandon this intercourse, on the general 
ground that Hindus cannot intermarry and interdine with the adher- 
ents of another faith . It is a noteworthy thing that the inhabitants 
of a particular district, some of whom have professed Hinduism and 
others Muhammadanism for centuries, and yet have interdined 
and intermarried freely, should suddenly abandon these old-estab- 
lished social customs on the ground that their religions are differ- 
ent. For centuries this difference of religion has been no barrier 
to social intercourse. Then bow comes it to pass that it is now 
put forward as the reason for discontinuing social customs which 
have been in vogue for so long a time ? To trace the origin and 
progress of this movement, and to indicate its probable results, 
will be interesting as well as instructive. For the sake of conveni- 
ence, the Hindu portion of the Merwara clans will be refeiTed to as 
Bawats and the Muhammadan portion as Merats. The term 
Bawat, it may be explained, is, in reality, a petty title of nobility ; 
but it is convenient, inasmnch as all Bawats are Hindus. 

2. In order to be able to understand a social revolution 
TUT - A of this nature, it is necessary to know sonie- 
^ thing of the tract called “ Merwara and of 
Merwara Clans. inhabit it. Merwara, which 

means the “ hilly country (Sanskrit a hill) is a small 

British district in Bajputana lying between 25° 24' and 26° IF H. 
and 73° 45' and 74° 29' B., and is one of the two districts wdiich make 
up the small province of AJmer-Merwara. Prior to 1818 its history 
is a blank. It was inhabited by people with the proclivities of 
Highland caterans, who acknowledged no master and who lived 
solely by plundering the surrounding Eajputana States. With 
the advent of the British in 1818 the scene changes and the history 
of the district becomes one of its administration. Of the original 
inhabitants little or nothing is known. The district is said to 
have been an impenetrable Jungle, and such information as is 
available goes to show that it was inhabited by Ohandela Gujars, 
Brahmans, Bhati Rajputs and Minas. The present people do 
not claim to be the original inhabitants. They are promiscuously 
designated “Mers^^ which means “ hillmen.” The name is not 
that of any caste or tribe and is only correct in so far as it means 
those who live on this portion of the Aravali range. The inhabi- 
tants claim descent from Prithwi BaJ, the last Ohanhan king of 
Ajmer, who ruled in the 12th century of the Christian era. The 
story is that Jodh Lakhan, the son of Prithwi Raj, married a Mina 
girl, who had been seized in a raid near Bundi, thinking her to be 
a Bajputni. Subsequently he discovered his mistake and turned 
her and her two sons Anhal and Anup away. The exiles wander- 
ed to Chang, in the Beawar Pargana of Merwara, and were hos- 
pitably entertained by the Gujars of that place. One day the tw^o 
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hrotliers were resting under a hargad tree ' (Ftcus mika) and 
prayed tliat/if tlieirrace was destined tocontiniie, the trunk of the 
■'tree might be rent dn ^ two. This occurred instantly and raised 
.Anhal and Anup from, their despondency. The splitting of the fig 
tree is a cardinal event in the history ' of the race. There, is a 
-distich which runs : — 

“ Oliarar se Chita hhayo, aur 
Barar bliayo Bar-ghat 
Shakh ek se do bhaye 
Jagat bakhani Jat.” 

^ “ From the sound “ Charar” (the noise made by the splitting 
tree) the Cliitas are called, and the clan Barar from, the splitting 
■of the 'fig tree. Both are descended from one stock. The work! 
•has made this tribe famous,” 

.:i. Anhal settled at Chang and, in course of time, his descend- 
ants exterminated the Gfijars wd:io h,a/(i 
succoured the exiles. This w'as the origin ' 
-of the Chita clan, wdiich waxed strong and rmiltiplied and 
established many Ti.llages in- Merwara and a few in Ajmer. 
There are several subdivisions of the Chita clan, the most 
numerous and important of w^hich is that of Merits, a term 
synonymous with a Muhammadan Mer. The word “Merit” is 
derived from Meri, the common ancestor of Merit Eat its, who 
are Muhammadans, and Merit Gofuts, who are Hindus. In the 
controversy which lias arisen between the Hindu and Muham- 
madan clans of Merwara the Merit Katats represent the latter 
element — all other clans are arranged on the side of Hinduism. 

4 The origin of the Merit Eatats here claims notice. One 
HurraJj.the grandson of Mara, took service 
at Delhi under the Emperor Aurangzeb. 
During a night of terrifi.e .rain, he remained at his post as sentry 
■and sheltered himself under his shield d The matter was brought 
to the notice of the Emperor xvho is reported to have said : — 

in the Marwar tongue they call a brave soldier Kata: let 
this man be henceforth called Kata.” 

■ Shoitly after this, Hurraj embraced Muhammadanism and 
was the progenitor of the Merat Katats. The Katats settled in 
several villages in the Beawar Tahsll and spread northwards ; 
into Ajmer. They hold (1904) 93 villages in Merwara. 

5, The Merat Gorats,, who are Hindus, are descended from 
Gora, who w^as the brother of Hurraj. 
They spread southwards and are to he 
found principally in the Todgarh Talisih 

6, The next clan which claims notice is the Barar clan. 
Anup, the brother of Anhal, settled at 
Barsawara, now Todgarh, and founded the 

Barar clan. His descenda.nts^ proved less enteiTHsing than the 
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The Custom and 
Beligious Beliefs 
of the Merwara 
Clans., 


CMtas and are to be found only in Merwara. They like being- 
called Bawats. ' ■ 

7. In addition to the Chltas (with their subdivisions of 
Herat Katats and Herat Gorats) and the 
Other Clans. Barar clans who claim descent from Anhal 
and Aniip, the grandsons of the Chauhan King, Prithwi Baj, there 
are other clans such as the Pramar, the Moti, the Gehlot and 
others -who claim descent from others than a Chauhan Mina stock. 
Members of these clans are to be found in both Ajmer and 
Merwara. It is not necessary to set forth in detail the ancestry 
of each. For the purposes of this controversy it is sufficient to 
say that they all profess Hinduism and are called “ Bawats,” 
which in everyday use is understood to mean a Hindu Mer as. 
opposed to a Merat, by which is understood a Muhammadan Mer. 

8. Whatever the origin of the various Merwara clans was, 
and whether they called themselves Hindus 
or Muhammadans, their customs were the 
same. Wi fch certain well-defined restric- 

tions, such as that a Chita could not many a 
Chita or a Bara?*, the clans intermarried 
and interdined. These restrictions have, however, been modified 
since 1875. The Barar clan live principally in the Todgarh 
Tahsii. Enquiries made in that Tahsil show that the Rawats 
there gave up intermarrying 20 years ago with Merits. The 
stopping of such marriages compelled Merits to seek husbands 
for their girls elsewhere. So now Merits marry Merits. Chang, 
Lulwa and Jhak are full of such marriages. It was by a mere 
chance that one of the descendants of Anhal embraced Muham- 
madanism and so introduced the religion into the district. The 
plant was an exotic which was compelled to struggle along as 
best it could. Even the bigot Aurangzeb made no attempt to- 
compel the inhabitants, by fire and sword, to adopt his religion. 
Ho Mullas or Maulvis sprang up in Merwara to instruct the 
Merits in the religion which they had adopted. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is matter for small wonder that Islam never gained 
ground in the district, and that those who profess the Muham- 
madan religion have always been in the minority. It is natural 
also that the Merits, with their vague notions of the tenets of 
their religion and with no desire to make proselytes from their 
Hindu brethren, should continue the social customs of the 
majority of the inhabitants of Merwara, with many of whom they 
had a common ancestor and with the majority of whom 
they had always intermarried and interdined. The fact of 
the matter is, that the difference in religion had hitherto 
been one in name only. The Hinduism of the Bawats, 
like the Islam of the Merats, is of a very vague and 
undefined description. The isolated position of Merwara and its 
physical features have prevented it from being exploited by 
Hindu Fakirs and Muhammadan Mullas, disseminating the tenets 
of the Brahmanical and Muhammadan faiths. Move through the 
Merwara district, and stately Hindu temples and Muhammadan 
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mosques will Bot meet tlie eye. TBey . are conspiciioiis by tbeir 
absence. The ordinary Rawat worships incarnations of SiYa^ 
such as Matiji and Bhairnnji, and. talks of Parameshwar in 
a vagne way, without a clear nnderstandi.iig as to who Parameshwar 
is. The . Sarkar is oiir ' Parameshwar/’ was the answer once 
returned by a mimber of Rawats, who were asked who Paramesh- 
war was. ' As for the Merats, they resort to circumcision and 
bury their dead,' but, beyond this, it is doubtful whether they 
pay any attention to . the tenets of their faith. In physique, 
habits ■ and personal appearance, the Rawats and Merits are 
alike. Their dress is similar, and it is only the experienced eye 
which can detect, by small difference in tlieir clothes, whether a 
Rawat on a Merit is being addressed. For instance both. Rawats 
and Merits will wear a bakhtarz, a dhoti and a turban, which 
appear to be exactly similar ; but the hahhfan (jacket) worn by tbe 
Merits 'will open on the left, that worn by the Rawats on the 
right. 

9. CoiiS'tituted as the Merwara clans are, it is hardly likely 
that the elements of disiiitegi*ati,on would be 
The influences found within the house. Outside infiiieiices 
which have have been at 'work to bring about the pres- 

brought 'th® ent state of affairs. As far back as 1875 

present^Torm and Mr. (Now Sir James) La Touche recorded in 
the contention of his Gazetteeer of Ajmer-Merwara that a 
each clan. tendency was apparent on the part of the 

Merits to abandon their ancient customs 
and assimilate with orthodox Muhammadans, while among the 
Rawats of Todga^h the tendency was to adopt the rules of Brah- 
manism, as practised by the Rajputs of surioiinding Native 
States. For some 25 years these tendencies appear to have lain 
more or less dormant, after which a series of events occiirred, 
which have brought about a complete upheaval of the existing 
social customs of the clans.' A good deal of feeling has been 
created on both sides, and the popular belief is that the present 
movement has been, and is being, fostered by those who enlist in 
regiments of the Indian Army, where they find themselves in 
anomalous positions besides orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Evidence is not wanting that the Brahmanical influence has been.' 
stronger than that of Islam, and the Rawats are, in reality, foster- 
ing the movement. Each clan seeks to throw the responsibility 
on to the other. The Rawats contend that the movement has 
been brought about by tbe Mei ats giving their daughters in mar- 
riage to Muhammadans of an undesirable class, and by marrying 
%^dthin degrees of relationship which are clearly prohibited. The 
beef -eating propensities of the Merits are also mentioned as an- 
other item in the programme to which the Rawats object These 
practices, which are, they say, abhorrent to them, have increased 
very much of late, and they only want the Merits to abandon them 
and all will be well. The Merits, on their part, contend that they 
have not departed from their old-esfeablish^ customs as regards' 
hose to whom they give their daughter in marriage or as regards 
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the degrees of relationship -within w^hich they marry, or in the 
matter of heef-eating, and that the rupture has been brought about 
by the Eawats who want themselves considered Rajputs.” The 
situation as sketched by the people themselves is : — 

(i) The general belief is that the movement is being fostered 

by those who have seiwed or are serving in regiments, 
and this is the outside influence which has tended to 
bring about a rupture. 

(ii) The Eawats condemn the matrimonial practices and beef- 

eating propensities of the Merats, and say that the 
extent to which these practices have increased of late 
is the cause of the dispute. 

(iii) The Merats deny the foregoing contention and say that 
the Eawats hav-e brought about the dispute by wanting 
to be considered ‘ Rajputs.’ 

It now remains to be seen what evidence has been pi’o- 
duced in support of each of the above points. 

10. In order to be able to form an opinion as to what influ- 
ences, if any, have been exerted by men 
The regiments have served or are still serving in 

regiments, it is necessary to see which 
regiments in the Indian Ai’my enlist Mer- 
wara clans and what their organization is. 

There are five such regiments : — 

(ij The 44th Merwara Infantry. 

(ii) The 119th Eajputana Infantry. 

(iii) The 120th Eajputana Infantry. 

(iv) The 122nd Eajputana Infantry. 

(v) The 43rd Erinpura Regiment. 

Numbers (i) and (v) are fixtures at Ajmer and Erinj)ura. 
Numbers (ii), (hi), and (iv) are stationed at places in the Western 
Command. The 119th, 120th and 122nd are each composed of 
two companies Gujars (Western Eajputana), two Companies Mers ^ 
(Western Eajputana), two companies Rajputs (Eastern Eajputana 
and Central India), and two companies Hindustani Muhammad- 
ans. The 43rd Erinpura Regiment has about 200 Mers and Merats, 
while the 44th Merwara Infantry (late Merwara Battalion) is 
composed entirely of Merw^ara clans. This regiment stands by 
itself, and a brief history of it will, perhaps, not be out of place. 
The regiment was raised in June 1822 by Captain Hall, who was 
then in charge of Merwara, as part of the policy whereby tbe wild 
clans of the district were reclaimed from their predatory habits. 
It was originally called tlie “ Merwaja Local Battalion.” In 1858 
a second battalion called tbe “ Mhair Regiment ” was raised for 
services in the Mutiny. In 1860 the two battalions were amal- 
gamated into wbat is known as the “ Mhairwara Military Police 
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Battalion ’’ and continued under tWs name till 1871, .wlien it 
reorganised under the ' name of the ^‘Merwira Battalion/’ under 
which designation it continued till 1903, when, on'the rennmhering 
of the ISTatire Aimj, it 'became the 44th lilerwara Infantry- It 
h<as always been coinj30sed entirely of Rawats and Merits, and no 
distinction -was , held between . the clans until 1903, when the 
dispute assumed its present 'aspect, and ordei*s were received that 
the regiment w’-as to be composed of four coin|3anies Mers and four 
companies Merits. These orders w^ere recently modified and the 
organization of the regiment, is now six companies Mers and two of 
Merits. The right, wdng of the regiment, went to , Mhovr for some 
six months in 1902, and, in' the same year, some men of both clans 
went with, the Coronation Contingent from the regiment. The 
119th, 120lh and 122nd Infantry move about in relief along wdtli 
other regiments. These regiments have heen enlisting men from 
Merwara si.nce 1887* It is,, therefore, clear that the Merwara 
clans have, during the last 17, years, come in closer contact with 
the various castes and creeds to be found in India than they did 
forme.iiy. It* would be only natural that they, with their vague 
religious ideas, should, in the course of time, be influenced by the 
oxdhodO'X foil owners of Hinduism on one hand and of Islam on the 
other, and should each strive to be considered orthodox followers of 
Hinduism, or Mnhammadahism, in order to be able to free them- 
selves from a social state which they both found anomalous. The 
belief that the outside influence which has caused the rupture has 
come from regiments is, therefore, based on reasonable grounds. 
To be able, however, to grasp the movement, it is necessary to go 
back to 1875 — in which year Mr. .(now Sir James) La Touche, 
wrote his Gazetteer of Ajmer-Merwara. 

11, For some 25 years after Sir James La Touche wrote, 

. the tendencies . he indicated appear to have 

events 76 progress. Outside 

to 1000. influences had not been brought to beai* 

: on the clans, and Rliwats and Herat s inter- 
married and interdined or not according to their personal inclina- 
tions. About 1900, however, commenced a series of events which 
turned the scales, and it was’ about' that year in which the question 
began to assume its present aspect. And here it becomes necessary 
to examine the contentions of the two clans. 

12. As has already been stated, the R^awats contend that the 

. matrimonial practices and beef-eating pro- 

of the Riwatef pensities of the Merits are responsible for 
the rupture. As regaras the lomier, they 
state that' the Merats gave their daughters to low-class Muhamma- 
dans and marry within degrees 'or relationship which are prohibit- 
ed. These statements are put forward, in the first instance, as if 
these practices were something quite new, but if those who make 
them be examined ever so lightly, they are compelled to admit that 
practices which they now apparently object to so strongly, have 
been going on for years, and they then endeavour to screen them- 
selves behind the contention that they have increased to a very 
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•great extent in recent years, and this lias broiiglit about the 
Tuptiire. ■■ ■ The Merits reply to these allegations that they still 
give their daughters in marriages to the same Muhammadan 
families as in the past, and that they have always married 
withm degrees of relationship (ie., cousins) to which the 
EOTats now object. The enquiries made go to show that 
the Eiwats have by no means substantiated their case. 
Eawats of warious villages from the Todgarh Police circle on 
the south to villages in the Pushkar, Gegal and Srinagar police 
circles in the Ajmer district on the north have been questioned as 
to the reasons of the split. They all give undesirable matrimonial 
alliances and tbe beef-eating propensities of the Merits as the 
reasons, and say they gave np marrying at periods varying from 
20 years ago onwards, for these same reasons. The matrimonial 
customs and beef-eating propensities of the Merits are, on the 
showing of the Rawats themselves, nothing new, and, it seems 
clear, that what the Rawats term reasms are really excuses. Some 
of them have stated in the most barefaced manner that Merit girls 
were married to “ Mochis ” and “ Eegars ” and other unclean 
sects in Ajmer and other places. These allegations have, on enquiry, 
been found inaccurate, and would appear to be wholly unjustified. 
Merit girls are, as a rule, mamed to Merits, while some are 
married to Khadims and such like in Ajmer. It is true that 
Muhammadans of high social standing will not intermarry with 
Merits, though they will allow their “ Golas ” or sons from con- 
cubines to marry Merit girls, because they cannot get wives from 
among good Muhammadan families for such sous. On the other 
hand, the Merits certainly do not degrade themselves to the extent 
of giving their girls in mandage to Mochis and other unclean sects. 
Numerically the Merits are much inferior to the Rawats. By 
the time their own brethren, Khadims and such like have 
been provided with wives, the number of maniageable Merit 
girls must be very small. It is, therefore, probable that 
Riwat-Merat marriages ^ have never been very numerous. 
Isolated cases occur even now; one occurred in April 1904 in 
Chang, but they are not acceptable to either clan. To whom- 
soever the Merits marry their girls it has not been proved 
that they do so to persons lower in the social scale than the 
Rawats themselves are The statement of the Kawats as regards 
Merits marrying their girls to unclean Muhammadan sects has 
been found inaccurate. The conclusion, therefore, as regards the 
contention of tbe Rawats on the matrimonial aspect, appears to he 
clearly against them. The beaf- eating contention is not worth 
serious discussion. The Rawats certainly liave not progresssed 
along the paths of orthodox Hinduism to a degree which would 
justify tlieir looking upon beef-eating with the same horror as a 
Brahman, The beef-eating cry is a palpable excuse. Tbe Rawats 
have failed to substantiate their case. Per contra they appear to 
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liave made every effort to exaggerate it. TKe Merits say they do 
not give their girls in marriage in new sects or many tbem within 
■closer degrees of relationship than before, and this has not. been, 
nontiwerted by the Bawats. ■ 

■12. Now' as .to the contention of the Merits, that the Bawats 

The contention have brought aboutjhe ruptare by wishing 

-of the Merits considered Eajputs. To amve at a 

conclusion, a series ' of events since 1900 
be examined. 

About 1900, as far as has been ascertained, occurred , 
the first of a series of events which, if not 
the origin of the movement in its present 
shape, gave it a considerable impetus. 
Aliout that year a question arose in one of the 
regiments, which enlist men. from Meiwara, 
regarding the social customs of the two 
clans, which appears to have developed into something approaching 
: a dispute. It has not been' possible' to aseertain precisely “whai 
■occasioned the difference, but accounts appear to cigree that, wdiile 
Merats were allow^ed to eat and smoke wdtii ortliodox Muham- 
madans, the Eavrats, wdio claimed to be Hindus, and yet interdin ed. 
with Merats, were excluded by orthodox Hindus and !Muham- 
madans alike. Thus, ivhile the Merits succeeded in getting 
themselves recognized as Muhammadans to an appreciable extent, 
apparently, the Bawats vrere recognized by the follow'ers of neither 
religion. They thus found themselves in a very anomalous, not 
to say awkward, position as compared with the Merats, and their 
position was, no doubt, the theme of much discussion and com- 
ment and, perhaps, banter in the regiment. At this turning 
point in the history of the clans, the Merats, by being allowed to 
smoke and dine with orthodox Muhammadans, would appear to 
have gained a decided advantage. The natural course for the 
Bawats would be to do their utmost to free themselves from so 
invidious a position. Their brethren had, to some extent, got 
themselves recognised as Muhammadans. It, therefore, became 
incumbent that they should make efforts to get themselves 
recognised as orthodox Hindus. How the dispute w^as for the time 
being settled is by no means clear, but that it gave rise to a 
situation such as that sketched above^ seems certain. ■ The advan- 
tage gained by the Merats was a matter which the Bawats could 
certainly not forget or forgive. Here, at any rate, was “ the 
little rift witbin the lute.’V And now we may move on to the 
next step in the series of events under discussion. 

14. Subsequent to the occurrence sketched in the preceding 
paragraph, the regiment in which the 
difference had occurred was transferi'ed to 
Allahabad . The Bawats ^ found themselves 
at Prayag, a holy place, where Brahmanica! 
influences are strong, widch, no doubt, were brought to bear 
-on them to a considerable extent. On the other hand, the Merats 
-came under the influence of Maulvis and Mullas to, a greater 
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extent tlian tliej liad done before. Tlius two antagonistic and 
powerful influences were brouglit to bear on the clans, whose 
clifference in religion, had, so far, been one simply in name. The 
breach which had been caused by the unfoi’tunate difference 
referred to was widened. Rawats and Merits ascended one more 
rung on the ladder of separation. The Brahmanical influence 
was, apparently, the stronger, and events now commenced to move 
forward with a certain degree of celerity. Matters had gone 
too far to be allowed to stand still any longer. 

15. The time had come for the Rawats to decide whether they 
would continue their old social customs or 
not, and those who were engineering the 
movement decided, it seems, on the latter 
course. It became iiecessaxy to show by 
some unmistakeable action that ancient cus- 
toms were to be abandoned. Accordingly, 
on the ISth April 1902, a meeting of about 250 Rawats, some of 
w'hom were from Merwara, took place iu the Srinagar Police 
Circle, in the Ajmer district, at which it was proposed that 
Rawats -were not to give their daughters in marriage to Chitas, of 
whom Merats are a subdivision, as they were Muhammadans. The 
meeting appears to have been more of a demonstration than any- 
thing else. It was not convened with the idea of laying down 
rules for future guidance, which were to have the force of law, 
so to speak. It did not result in the dispute assuming an acute 
form. The delegates met and stated Rawat-Chita marriages 
were to stop, but beyond talk of this nature, no decided action 
was the outcome of the meeting. So much, however, may be- 
taken for certain, that the meeting was brought about by outside 
influences : it w^as the precursor of other meetings of a similar and 
more decisive nature, and was significant as indicating that the- 
controversy had passed from tlie region of thought to that of 
action. 

16« In May 1902 the Coronation Contingent went to England. 

. A detachment from the 44th Merwaya In- 
fantry, then the Merwara Battalion, consist- 
ing of members of both clans, formed part 
of it. The journey to and from, and the sojourn in, England 
appears to have accentuated the difference. The'Rawats, it is said, 
gave themselves out as “ Rajputs,’’ but were twitted l)y ortho- 
dox Hindus from other regiments, who also formed part of the 
contingent and who, not unnaturally, expressed surprise at people- 
who professed to be “ Rajputs,” eating their food with their clothes- 
on instead of bare-headed and wearing only a dhoti. Further- 
more, the Rawats and Merats used to eat together, it is said, and 
here again orthodox Hindus wanted to know how “Rajputs” 
could eat with those who professed Muhammadanism. Questions- 
which were asked were distinctly awkward, and the Rawats, it 
seems, were made to feel, more than ever, that, although they 
professed Hinduism, they were, really, in the matter of caste and 
religion, neither “fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring” in the- 
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eyes of ' orthodox Hindus. Then again, it is said, the Merits- 
refused to, eat the meat of the sheep and goats provided, becanse- 
the , animals had not been hallaled. The Rawats, possibly,- 
regarded this as an attempt on the part of their brethren to pose 
as, better Muhammadans than they really were, and perhaps^ 
thought ,it was done on purpose. But, whatever the relations be- 
tween the Rawats and Merits' were, on the journey to and from . 
and during their stay in England, the Rawats appear to have' 
realised more strongly than before that while the M'Orats liad, ai 
any rate, some observances which -were in conformity with ortho- 
dox 3klahammadanisni, they ( Rawats ) had, uncommonly few, if 
any, which conformed to orthodox Hinduism. The breach was 
widened still more and it became necessary for Ra-wats to take- 
further steps to get themselves recognized as orthodox Hindus. 

17. The men wdio w^ent to England with the Coronation 
Contingent from the 44th Merw^ara Infantry 
returned in August 1902, In the early part 
of September 1902 anti-kine-killing letters,., 
similar to those wd'iich wmre circulated in Bengal and the United 
Provinces a fe'W' years back, -were put into circulation. The letterS'- 
ivere in Hindi, and the following is an English translation : — 


The anti-kine- 
kiliing letters. 


A voice lias been beard by Sri Jagannathji, saying, if any Hindu sells a 
CQ-w to a butcher, or enters into any financial transaction with any butclier, I 
will go away to Ceylon. If anyone receiving this letter does not make five 
copies of it and distribute them be will be guilty of killing COW'S.’* 

The circulation of these letters spread rapidly, but the move- 
ment was very closely watched by the police, and, by degrees, 
the circulation died out. The letters created no feeling amoag the 
populace generally, but, there are some points connected with the 
movement wdiieh appear to' have an ,„impoitant bearing o.n, the' 
Raw'at-Merat Controversy • 

(i) The villages in which the letters wei^e first found appeared 

to indicate that the movement wm one towards ortho- 
dox Hinduism on the part of the RawTits, 

(ii) The letters vrere put into circulation soon after the returu 

of the Coronation Contingent. This lends colour to the 
idea that Rawats, who had ■ been to England, had 
something to do with the movement at its commence- 
ment. If orthodox Hindus of Ajmer had put the 
letters into circulation, they would have done so in 
1899-1900, ’when the famine was raging, and, for some 
months, hundreds of cattle wmi’e killed daily at Haslra- 
badfor the sake of. the hides. For the purposes of the 
question under discussion, it is useful to know that 
Rawats were concerned in the circulation of the letters 
very early in the day! and this at a time when some of 
them had recently.returnedfrom England, after a Journey 
and sojourn in which the influence of orthodox Hinduism 
had been brought; to-; bear on them with a considerable- 
amount of force,' 
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18. For some montlis, after tlie circulation of tFe anti-kine- 
killing letters, matters remained dormant, 

Tiw Daaaiia Con- 1903 a large meeting of Eawats was 

ere ce. keld at Dadalia in tlie Todgarh Police 

Circle in Merwira. Some Eawats will maintain that the meeting 
was held merely to re affirm social customs which had been dis- 
located by the famine of 1899-1 900. Merats will say that letters 
were circulated at the Conference requesting Eawats to make 
their wives and daughters dress in Eajput fashion, but, whatever 
the meeting was held for, it set the whole community by the ears 
and raised the question in its present acute form. At the Dadalia 
Conference it was laid down, in the most decided manner, that the 
former social intercourse was to cease, while the allegation that 
efforts were made at the Conference to make Eawat women dress 
like Eajputnis is by no means devoid of foundation. The Con- 
ference was presided over by a Jogi of Saran in Marwai', who is a 
priest of the Eawats, and, ever since it was held, the whole social 
organization of the Merwara clans has been upset. Petitions 
have been %ing about, each party has accused the other of un- 
worthy acts, and many harsh things have been said on both sides. 
A more unfortunate occurrence than the Oonference at Dadalia is 
not to he found iii the annals of Merwa|-a. 

19. Since the Dadalia Conference a few incidents have taken 

. which claim brief mention. In Sep- 

n 'tember 1903 a meeting of Eawats and Me- 

’ rats was held at' Be awar at the time of the 
Tejaji Fait* with a view, apparently, of 
settling the difference, but no understanding was arrived at owing 
to the terms imposed by each party, which will be referred to 
hereafter being well nigh impossible. An occasional letter has 
been circulated, saying, Eawats are not to marry into Merit 
families. There can be no question but that the social organiza- 
tion of the Merwara clans has been seriously upset. 

20. The foi’egoing series of events indicates that since 1900 

A • 4 ^ x-L. Brihmanical influence, in a powerful form, 

foreg^iSg^ OTen^s Eawats 

and the conclusion regiments, and they, in their turn, 

as to the eonten- have sought to influence their fellow clans- 
tion of the Merats. men in their villages. The difference in the 
regiment (para. 13) showed clearly that the 
Merats adapted themselves to the Muhammadan faith and were, to a 
certain extent, recognized as Mnhammadans by orthodox followers 
of the Prophet. The Eawats, on the other hand, could not gain ad- 
mission to the more ri^id folds of ortho(tox Hinduism. They called 
themselves Hindus, bnt were not recognized as snch in the regi- 
ments in which they seiwed. Ever since the movement sprang up 
in its present shape, the Brahmanical influence has been stronger 
"than that of Islam and has been impelling the Eawats to get 
themselves considered orthodox Hindus. The majority of them 
claims a Eajput (Ohauhan) ancestry, and, in fact, have commenced 
to record themselves as Chauhans, when entering service at a 
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distance from their liomes. , If they could only make themselves out 
Baj puts, and he recognized as such, their hearts’ desire would be- 
attained and the matter would he settled. They do not appear to 
have recognized the difficulties which would beset the realization 
of their dreams. They started on their course without properly 
feeling their way, and succeeded in upsetting the social organiza- 
tion of the Merwara clans at the Dadaiia Conference, without bet- 
tering their own social • position in the slightest degree. A review 
of the situation since 1900 show^s that the contention of the Merits,, 
that the rupture has been brought about by the Bawats wanting 
themselves considered “ Bajpnts,” has a ■ considerable amount of 
force in it. ' . At any rate, the Merits have gone a much longer' 
way towards .proving their ' contention than the Bawats have 
theirs. 

21. Snell is the history of this remarkable rupture as gleaned 
from Bawats and Merits themse/res. Tlie- 


The attitude of 
the people general- 
ly, the relations 
between the par- 
ties and probable 
consequences of 
the quarrel. 


quarrel is, naturally, between those who live 
in Merw'apa principally. There' are some 
Chita and Bawat villages in Ajmer, but 
their inhabitants have played a minor 'paii; 
in tbe matter. The attitude of the people of 
Merwara towards the rupture is, generally 
speaking, one of apathy. They know of the 


quarrel, they feel the outside influence, but they are too much con- 
cerned with their daily avocations to give the subject much 


thought. The controversy is, to all intents and purposes, confined 
to those villages which provide men for regiments, though, of 
course, meetings like that at Dadilia have helped to spread the 
difference. Tbe relations between the parties ai’e, naturally 


enough, not cordial, but while the Bawats are agitating with the 
sole object of getting ■ themselves recognized as Bajputs, the 
Merats are not much put out about the social aspect. The reli- 


gious feeling is not strong enough on the part of the Merats, at 
at any rate, to bring about any untoward consequences, but the' 
harmony which formerly prevailed among the Merwara clans has 
been shaken to a considerable extent,, and the social organization 


upset. These consequences are, in themselves, regrettable, , It; 
would be a thousand pities if the social organi,zation of the Merwifa' 
clans, as it existed prior to their quarrel, assuming an acute form, 
were swept away. It was an organization peculiarly its own and 
conduced to harmony and peace throughout the district. For the 
Bawats to try and destroy; this" desirable state of things, by a ludi- 
crous attempt to get ■ themselves recognized as Hindus of high 
social standing, is very unwise. ' . . y 

22. It may be asked if there are any chances of a reconcilia- 
■ ■■ „■ ' tion. "Some influential men on both sides 

'nf appear to think reconciliation is possible, 
Bawats and Merits discussed the question 


at the meeting held at the Tejaji Fair, at Beawar, in September 
1903. Bach side imposed certain conditions. . The Bawats wish 


the Merats to — 
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(i) Cease intermarrying among themselves. _ 

(ii) Cease giving their daughters in marriage to Muham- 

madans. 

(iii) Cease eating the flesh of cows or hnffaloes. 

(iv) Cease giving their pipes to Mahammadan Fakirs to 

smoked 

The Merits, on their part, required the Eawats to — 

(i) Cease eating pig. 

(ii) Cease eating animals killed by violence, i,e,, otherwise 

than hallaled. 

If the Merat-Katats and Merat-Grorats ^ could be induced to 
come to an understanding a reconciliation might possibly be 
effected, but, it is alleged, that there are some mischief-makers 
about, who are preventing a reconciliation. A committee of influ- 
ential, broadminded, tolerant men of both clans, with a competent 
President, might possibly effect a good deal. The Merats have, 
so far, maintained a very reasonable attitude as regards the quar- 
rel. The Eawats, by holding meetings such as the Dadalia one, 
have agitated in a manner very distasteful to the Merats. With 
skilful and patient handling the clans may yet be induced to for- 
get and forgive and return to their former social customs, but the 
chance of a reconciliation no^v seem very remote. It may be 
noted that the Merats have not held a single meeting so far after 
the fashion of the Eawats, 


1 Another condition the Eawats wish to impose is said to be that a 
Eawat woman married to a Herat should be burned at death. They have al- 
ways been buried. 

2 The Herat- Gorats are said to he the keenest on separation of all the 
various Eawat clans. Enquiries in Herwara have not revealed that they 
were agitating more than others. 
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31, The Revemie- Regulations -off Aurangzihf {-with Persian texts 

of two nniqne farmans from a Berlin Manuscript .) — Bg Jadu- 
. :mm Bark ar^M. A, r Professor,. Batna College, 

Introbuctioh. 

A Persian manuscript of tlie Berlin Boyal Library ( PertscFs 
Catalogue, entry lio. 15 (9) Jf 112, 5.-125, a., and 15 (23) Jf. 267, a.- 
272, «.)' gives, among otber tbings, two farmmis oi tlie Emperor 
Aurangzib. I have not met with any other copy of these docu- 
ments in any European .or Indian public library; tlie first (the 
farman to Muhammad Hashim) -is absolutely unique; but of the 
other (the/arm«?i^ to Busik Das) a. second Imt very incorrect copy 
was presented to me by Manlvi Muhammad * Abdul- “Aziz of Bhitri 
Sayjidpiir, District Gliazipur, tbe agent of Mr. W. Ir'viiie, I.O.S. 
(retired). The Berlin MS., thongli beautifully written, is often in- 
correct, Tlie text of the Urst farman is accompanied by a highly 
useful commentary in Persian, wmitten on smaller leaves' placed 
betiveen but paged consecutively. In my edition of tlie text, every 
important departure from the original has been noted, but evident 
slips have been silently corrected. In two places good readings 
could be secured only by departing very far from the text ; but this 
I bave not ventured to do, preferring to leave the original un- 
altered. Photographic reproductions (rotary bromide prints) of 
the Berlin MS. were secured for my work. 

For the meanings of Indian revenue terms I have consulted 
(1) British India .Analyzed (ascribed to C. Greville), London, 1795, 
Part I. ; (2) Wilson’s Glossary ; and (3) Elliot and Beames’s Sup- 
plementary Glossary, 2 vols. The last two are likely to be acces- 
sible to the reader ; and I have referred,, in my notes, to the first 
work only, partly on account of its extreme scarcity and partly 
because it was nearest in time to the period of Mughal rule. The 
Berlin MS. will be called the A Text, and the Gliazipur one the 
B Text. The punctuation of the text is my wnrk. 

Translation. 

WarmMn of the Bmperor Anrangzih-^Alamgir^ in the year 1079' A. 
on the collection of revemie, 

[112,5.] Thrifty Muhammad Haghirn, hope for Imperial 
favours and know — 

That, as, owing to the blessed grace and favour of the Lord of 
Earth and Heaven, (great are His blessings and universal are His 
gifts!) the reins of the Emperor’s intention are always turned to 
the purport of the verse, ““Terily God coramauds with justice and 
benevolence,” and the Emperor’s aim is directed to the promotion 
of business and the regulation of affairs according to the Law 
[113, a] of the Best of Men, (salutation and peace be on him and 


I June 1668— May 16695 tfae lltfi year of the reign. 
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Ms aescendants, and on his most virtnons companions !)— and. 
as the truth of [the verse] “Heaven and earth were established 
with justice ” is always acceptable in the eyes [of the Imperor] 
as one of the ways of worshipping and honouring the Omnipotent 
Commander, and friendliness and benevolence to high and low is 
the aim of the illuminated heart [of the Emperor], — . 

Therefore, at this auspicious time, a of the high and 
, just Emperor is issued, — 

That officers of the present and future and ^amils of the- 
Empire of Hindustan from end to end, should collect the revenue 
and other [dues] from the mahals in the proportion and manner 
hsed in the luminous Law and shining orthodox Faith, and 
[according to] whatever has been meant and sanctioned in thia 
gracious mandate in pursuance of the correct and trustworthy 
Traditions, — 

And they should demand new orders every year, and consider 
delay and transgression as the cause of their disgrace [113, h.] in 
this world and the next. 

[Gommentary, 113, h margin : — The purpoi t of the introduc- 
tion is only the transaction of affairs and threatening with [the 
anger of] God for the performance of the rojai order and for the 
sake of [according] justice to the officers, and benevolence mercy 
; and convenience to the peasants in the collection of revenue, etc., 
agreeably to the Holy Law.] 

First , — They should practise benevolence ,to the cultivators, 
inquire into their condition, and exert themselves judiciously and 
tactfully, so that [the cultivators] may joyfully and heartily try 
to increase the cultivation, and every arable tract may be brought 
under tillage. 

[Oommeht ary ^ 113, & margin: — Concerning what has been 
written in the first clause the wish of the just Emperor is, “ Display 
friendliness and good management which are the causes of the in- 
crease of cultivation. And that [friendliness] consists in this that 
under no name or custom should you take a dam or diram above- 

f the fixed amount and rate. By no person should the ryots be 
oppressed or molested in any way. The manager of affairs at the 
place should be a protector [of rights] and just [in caiTying out] 
these orders.*’] 

Second . — At the beginning of the year inform yourself, as far 
as possible, about the condition of every ryot, at to whether they 
are engaged in cultivation or are abstaining from it. If they can 
I cultivate, ply them with inducements and assurances of kindness, 
and if they desire favour in any matter show them that favoui'. 
But if after inquiry it is found that, in spite of their being able to 
till and having had rainfall, they are abstaining from cultivation, 
you should urge and threaten them and employ force and beating. 
Where the i^e venue is fixed {Kharoj-i-muazzaf) inform the peasants 
that [115, a] it will be realised from them whether they cultivate 
or not. If you find that the peasants are unable to procure the 
implements of tillage, advance to them money from the State in 
the form of taqam after taking security. 
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ICommentary^ 114, a: — ^The second danse proves 'that tlio 
onlj business of peasants is to cultivate and so pay the revemie of 
the State and take their own share' of the crop. If they lack the 
materials of cultivation, they should get taqUvi from the Govern- 
ment, because, as the king is the owner [of the land], it is proper 
that when the cultivators are helpless they should be supplied 
with the materials of agTici^ltm’e. The emperoi*’s desme is the 
first. ' And threatening, beating and chastisement are [ordered] ' 
with this view that, as the king is the owmer, [and] always likes 
mercy and Jnstice, — therefore it is necessary that the ryots too 
should, according to their own custom, make gieat exertions to' 
irierease the cultivation, so that the signs of agriculture may daily 
increase. This thing is the cause of the gain of the State and the 
benefit of the ryots.] 

TJdnl. — About fixed revenue: If the peasant is too poor to- 
get together agricultural implements and runs away leaving the, 
land idle, .give the land to another on lease or for [direct] culti- 
vation [as a tenant at will ?], and take the amount of the revenue 
from the lessee in case of lease, or from the .share of the owner in 
case of [direct] cultivation. If any surplus is left, pay it to tlie 
owner. Or, substitute another man in 'the place of the [former] 
owner, in order that he may, by cultivating’ it, pay the revenue 
and enjoy the surplus [of the produce,] And whenever the [for- 
mer] owners again become capable of cultivating, restore the lands 
to them. If a man [115, 5] runs away leaving the land to lie idle, 
do not lease it out before the next year. 

[Commentary^ 114}, h .—In what has been written about giving 
lease, entrusting to cultivators for [direct] cultivation, taking the 
amount of the revenue from the lessee [in case of lease] and from 
the owner’s share in case of [direct] ' cultivation, and paying one- 
half to the wMih, i,e., to the former cultivator, — the word 
(owner) does not mean ^proprietor of the soiF but * owner of the 
crop in the field because, if the word * owner ’meant ‘proprietor 
of the soil,’ then the owner would not .run away through poverty 
and want of agricultural materials, but would rather sell his land 
and seek relief in either of these two ways : (i) throwing the pay- 
ment of Government revenue upon the purchaser, (ii) devoting the 
sale-proceeds of his owmeris right to tlie removal of his own needs. 
As for the words “ substitute, another man for the [former] owmer,” 
the rightful substitute for , .a : proprietor can he none but Ms 
heir, and this is the dis.tinctive. mark of ownership. Therefore, 
the word ‘substitute’ as used' here means ‘a substitute for the 
owner of the crop/ But in the case in which a man, after 
spending his own money and with the permission of Govern- 
ment, cultivates a waste land which had paid no revenue before, 
and having agreed to its assessment for revenue pays the revenue 
to the State, — such a man has [true] tenant’s right to the land he 
cultivates, because he is' the agent of reclaiming the land. The 
real owner is he who can m^ate a substitute for the owner, i.e., the 
king. It is a well-known maxim, “Whosoever wields the sword, 
the coins are stamped in Ms name/’ As for the expression “ pay 
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1 ie ri-Vo ni-nAneel to the owner, and do not lease out the field to 

half ^ gj, afterwards,”— the intention is that, as the 

Swine \KharSj-i-muazzaf) is not affected by the productive 
Sbamn nature [of the year], in both cases the cultivator has to 
uav toe revenue in cash. As the Emperor hkes leniency and jus- 
tice [he here orders] that the officers should kindly wait for one 
tear [for toe return of a fugitive ryot] and, in the case of [direct] 
Sivation or lease, they should pay to him any surplus left above 

EoMrf&^Informiurself about the tracts of fallow (uftada) 
land which have not returned to cultivation. If they be among 
the roads and highways, enter them among the area ( ? hmf) of 
tois and villages, in order that none may till them. And if you 
find anv land other than these, which contains a crop that stands 
in toe wav of its tillage, then do not hinder [the cultivation] for 
toe sake of its revenue. But if it be capable of cultivation or 
reallv a niece of land fallen into ruin {hair), then in both these 
cases in the event of the land having an owner and that owner 
beina present and able to cultivate it, urge the owner to till it. 
But if the land has no owner, or if the owner is unknown, give 
it to a man who can reclaim it to reclaim. Thereafter, if the 
lessee be a Muhammadan and the land [117, «] adjoins a tract 
paving tithes, assess tithes on it ; if it adjoins a rent-paying tract, 
or if the reclaimer of the land be an infidel, lay the full revenue on 
it In case the [standard] revenue cannot be realised, as prudence 
mav dictate, either assess the land at something per bigha by way 
of malterable rent,— what is called Kharaj-i-rtmqat‘ at, '—or lay on 
it toe prescribed revenue of half toe crop,— which is called Kharaj- 
i-muaSsema. If the owner be known, but is quite unable to culti- 
vate it then if the land had been previously subject to Kharaj- 
i- muq’aserm, act according to the order issued [for this class of 
revenue] But if it be not subject to Eharaj-i-mttqasema or is not 
bearing any crop, then do not trouble [the owner] for tithes or 
revenue. But if he be poor, engage him in cultivation by advanc- 

116, a .— Eourth clause : “ When the land forms 
part ^ of highways or is really waste or owned by a person 
unknown, or when the owner is quite unable to till it,” and_ other 
expressions. In all these cases the word owner is used in the 
foraer sense. And there is a possibility of ownership being used 
in the latter sense too, as described before. There are many 
proofs, more manifest than the Sun and more evident than yester- 
ky, in support of ‘ owner ’ being used for the king. For the sake 
of brevity they have not been mentioned here.] 

jPlftJi , — As for a desert tract (hMia), if the owner be known, 
leave it with him ; do not give possession of it to others, [117, 2?]. 
If the owner be not known, and there is no chance of ^audat^ in 
the land, then, as policy may dictate, give the land to whomsoever 

, i Bilmokta—* land held at a low unalterable rent/— (Brii. Ind., p. 151.) 
return. 
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jou , consider fit to take .care of -it* Whosoever makes it 
arable must be recognised as the owner of the tract and 
the land sboiild not be wrested 'from him. If the land contains 
articles of 'audat (?), do not issue any order that may hinder the 
^audat in the land; and as for the gain from, the land, forbid 
sowing, etc. ; and do not let anyone take possession of it, and. re- 
cognise none as its owner. 

If an entire ^ tract of waste land has been transferred for an j 
reason, and a contrary state of things is brought about by a 
different cause, then regard the land as beloijging to the man up 
to the time till when it was in his possession,, and do not give 
possession of it to anybody else., 

[CommeMta-ry^ 116 , h : — In the fifth clause it has been written : 

If the owner of a desert tract be present, entrust it to him ; 
otlierwise, give it, as advisable, to, a fit person who nuiy reclaim it 
to cultivation ; .recognise him as its owner, do not wrest it from 
liiin, — ^if there is no probability of ‘audat in it,” and other things. 
Here the word ‘awdo# has two meanings : (i) that the land is likely 
to contain .mines, and (ii) that the [original] owmer may return to 
^ it. The second alternative which, has been stated before, is clearly 
evident here, “ Whosoe’ver makes aland fit for cultivation slioiild 
be recognised as its owner.” It means that, as with the permission 
of the ruler lie cultivates a waste unproductive land and benefits 
the State, therefore lie has a claim to the land based on his services. 
Hence the imperial order runs : ‘‘ Whosoever makes a land fit for 
cultivation should be recognised as its owner, and the land should 
not be wrested from him.” Then it is evident that none else can 
have any right to the land. “ As for the gain from the land, 
etc.” — f.e., if hereafter .someone else' sets up a claim to ownership, 
he should. not he.g.iveu. possession of the profit from this land, such 
as the price of crops pr [the gain from] gardens, tanks, and such 
things. The reason. is that this ' .land _ had been, paying no rent 
before, and therefore t.he man who 1ms reclaimed it and none else 
has a right to it. ... 

. “ And if a tract of waste land, etc.” — t'.e,, if a tract of waste 
land is in its entirety transferi*ed to another person, either on 
account of its having had no owner, or by reason of the man having 
reclaimed the land by his own exertions from unproductiveness 
and incapacity to pay revenue, then the ,man who first owned it 
and from whom it wms transfe:^red to... the former, has a right to the 
price of the produce of the transferred land up to the time when it 
ceased to produce anything. .This produce had no connection 
witli the man to whom the land has been transferred, because the 
land, belongs to him only from, the time of the transfer.] 

8ixf?i, — In places where no tithe or revenue has been laid on 
a cultivated land, fix whatever, ought to be fixed according to the 
Holy Law. If it be revenue, 'fix such an amount that [119, a] the 
ryots may not be ruined ;; and for no reason exceed half [the crop], 
even though the land may benapable of paying more. Where the 

i. .entire, undivided. 
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amoiiBt is fixed, accept it, provided tliat if it he Kharaj, the 
Government sliare should not exceed one-half, lest the ryots be 
ruined by the exaction. Otherwise x^educe the former Kharaj and 
fix whatever the ryots can easily pay. If the land is capable of 
paying more than the fixed [amount] take (?) more, 

lOommentaryj 118, a : — In the sixth clause : The wish of the 
benevolent Bmperor is that the i-evenue should be so fixed that the 
peasantry may not be ruined by payment of it. The land belongs 
to the king, but its cultivation depends on the i^yots ; whenever 
the ryots desert their places and are ruined, i.e., when they are 
crushed by the excessive exactions and oppression of the officers, 
one can easily imagine what the condition of the cultivation would 
be. Hence urgent orders are issued in this clause. And the 
statement in the last portion, “ If the land is capable of paying 
more than the fixed amount, take more,’’ is contrary to the order 
in. the first portion of the same clause. Probably it is an error of 
the scri])e. He must have imagined that as this passage is insistent, 
it ought to be read as ‘take.’ The reason is that in the fii’st 
portion there is a total prohibition [of taking more revenue], 
“ although it can pay moi’e, do not take more than one-half,” and. 
again here the Emperor orders “ do not take more than the pre- 
scribed amount,” such an order strengthens the first oi’der, nay 
more, the repetition of the order is for the purpose of strong- 
insistence.] 

Seventh , — You may change fixed revenue (muazzaf) into 
share of crop (mtiqasema), or vice versa^ ii the ryots desire it 
otherwise not. 

[Oo7nme7itary : — The order for changing one kind of revenue 
into another at the wish of the ryots is for their convenience,] 

Eighth , — The time for demanding fixed revenue is the harvest- 
ing of eveiy kind of grain. Therefore, when any kind of grain 
reaches the stage of harvest, collect the share of revenue suited 
to it. 

[Gommentary : — The object is, whenever the revenue is de- 
manded at harvest, the ryots may, without any perplexity, sell a 
portion of the crop sufficient to pay the revenue and thus pay the 
due of the State.. But, if the demand is made before that time, it 
puts them into perplexity and anxiety. Therefore, the Emperor’s 
order is to seek their convenience,] 

Ninth , — In lands subject to fixed revenues, if any non-preven- 
table calamity overtakes a sown field, you ought to inquire care- 
fully, and grant remission to the extent of the calamity, as required 
by truth and tlie nature of the case. And in realising [119, h.[ 
produce ^ from the remnant, see that a net one-half [of the produce" 
may be left to the ryots. 

{^Commentary ^ 118, h : — “ If Kharaf-i-muazzaf has been fixed 
on a land, and a calamity befalls some crop of the land by which 
it is not totally destroyed, then you ought to inquire into the case, 


^ Text has mahsulj which may also mean ‘ revenue.’ 
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and deduct from tlia reYeuue to the extent of the injury done ; and 
from the portion that remains safe, take so much of the produce 
(m*ik$nl) that the ryot may haye a. net one-half^’ ; e.y., ten maunds 
are [uRiially] produced in a field ; on account of the calamity six 
maunds only are left ■■ .[safe], the net half of this is fire maunds ; 
therefore, you should take one maund only [as revenue], so that 
the net half five maunds may be left to the ryot.] 

Tenth, — In lands icith fased revenues: If anybody leaves 
his land untilled, in spite of his ability to till it and the absence of 
any hindrance, then take the revenue [of it] from soin,e other ^ 
[field in his possession.] In the case of fields wliicii have been 
flooded, or w'liere the [stored] rain-water has been exhausted, or any 
non-preventable calamity has overtaken the crop before reaping, 
so that tlie ryot has secured nothing, nor has he time enough left 
for a, second crop be raised before the beginning of the next 
year,' — consider the revenue as lost. But if the calamity happens 
after reaping, whether it be preventable like eating up by cattle or 
after the calamity sufficient time is left [for a second crop], collect 
the revenue. 

iCommefirririj : — “If a man holds a land on which Khanlj-i- 
muazzaf has been laid, and he has the powder .to cultivate it, and 
there is no obstacle to his cultivating, and yet he leaves it untilled, 
— then realise the revenue of that land from any other land be- 
longing to the man, because he left his land idle in spite of his 
being able to till it and there being no obstacle. If any land be- 
longing to the man is flooded or the rain-water which had been 
dammed np for irrigation of crops gets exhausted, and the cmp is 
rained, or if any non-preventable calamity befalls his crops, before 
they have ripened and been harvested, so that he secures no crop 
nor has he any time left for raising a second crop that year, —then 
do not collect the revenue. But if any non-preventable calamity 
overtakes the crop of the man after reaping, or if the calamity 
takes place before the reaping but enough time is left for a second 
crop that year, take the revenue (mahsul)^ because the calamity 
happened through his own carelessness after the reaping of the 
corn. And so, too, ‘‘if the calamity happens before the reaping, 
but time enough is left for another crop,” then [as the loss] occur- 
red through his neglect, it is proper to take revenue from him.] 

Eleventh, — If the owner of a land, subject to a fixed revenue, 
cultivates it but dies before paying that year’s revenue, and Ms 
heirs get the produce of the field [121, a] collect the revenue from 
them. But do not take anything if the aforesaid person died before 
cultivating and [time] enough is not left that year [for anyone 
else to till it]. 

[Oomrmntary^ 120, a : — What has been published about ‘‘ the 
death of the owner of the land, taking the revenue from his heirs, 
and not demanding the revenue from the heirs if he died before 
tilling is manifestly Just ; because the land-owner, i,e.^ truly 


1 M^am Zamm — See Wilson, p, 69, i. Baza Zamin or certain lands 

^et apart for various ias©s.”—( Bril* 6.) ■ . 
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speaking ike owner of tlie crop, died before cnItiTa ting, and so it 
is far from just to collect iwemie from Ms beirs, even tbougb tliey 
may liave got sometliing from him by way of bequest ; for the 
[trne] owner of the land is the king, and tbe owner of tbe crop, 
f.e., tbe deceased [ryot] died before cultivating, and bis beirs 
have not got anything or crop that may be a ground for [demand- 
ing] revenue, so, nothing should be collected from them.] 

Twelfth, — Gmcerning fixed assessments: If the owner gives 
his land in lease or loan, and the lessee or borrower cultivates it, 
take the revenue from the owner. If the latter plants gardens, 
take the revenue from the latter. But if a man after getting hold 
of a Kharaji land denies it, and tbe owner can produce witnesses, 
then if the usurper has cultivated it, take the revenue from Him; 
but if he has not done so, take the revenue from neither of them* 
If the usurper denies [the usurpation] and the owner cannot pro- 
duce witnesses, take the revenue from the owner. In cases of 
mortgage (rihan), act according to the orders applicable to cases 
of usurpation. If the mortgagee has engaged in cultivation with- 
out the permission of the mortgager, [121, b] [exact the revenue 
from the former]. 

[Commentary, 120, h : — This order may be construed in either 
of the following two w’-ays, or it will yield no sense : “ If the owner 
of a land under fixed revenue gives his land in lease or loan, and 
tbe lessee or borrower cultivates it, realise the revenue from the 
owner. If the latter has planted gardens on it, take the revenue 
from him, because he has planted the gardens. If a man after 
getting bold of a Kharaji land denies it, and the owmer has wit- 
nesses, then, in the case of the usurper having tilled it, take the 
revenue from him, but if be has not done so take the revenue from 
neither of them. If the usurper denies [the usui’pation] and (i) 
tbe owner has no witness, take tbe revenue from the owner.” This 
is one construction. The other is (ii) “ if the owner has witnesses, 
take the revenue from the owner,” f.e., the usurper denies [the 
usurpation] and tbe owner produces witnesses to prove his own 
cultivation, therefore the owner should pay the revenue. 

“ In cases of mortgage act according to the orders issued for 
cases of usurpation. If the mortgagee has engaged in cultivation 
without the consent of the mortgager, [demand the i‘evenue from 
the former],” because if the mortgagee engaged in cultivation 
with the consent of the mortgager, the latter ought to have paid 
tbe revenue, because tbe right to cultivate is [here] included in 
the mortgage. But if he has engaged in cultivation without the 
mortgager’s consent, he ought to pay the revenue, because the 
land alone, and not the right to cultivate it, was mortgaged.] 

Thirteenth, — About lands Under fixed revenue : If a man sells 
his Kharaji land, which is cultivated, in the course of the year, 
then, if ^the land hears one crop only and the buyer, after taking 
possession, gets enongh time during the rest of the year to culti- 
vate it and there is none to hinder him, collect the revenue from 
the buyer; otherwise from the seller. If it yields two crops,' and 
the seller has gathered in one and the buyer the other, then divide 
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tke reTenue between tbe two.- ■ , But if .the land is [at the time, of 
sale] i 2 ,nder a ripe, crop, take the re^eiiii©,- from the seller, , ' ,, 

,, ,, [Gcmmeuiary^ 122, a.*' — If a, man, wishes to sell his land, i,e,^ 
the crop of his land, and, the purchaser gets snfficie.iit time dnriiig 
the year to, cultivate it, take the revenue from the purchaser. If 
it, bears two crops, of w^hich the seller has gathered in one and the 
biijer the other, divide, the revenue and collect it from the tB"€r 
parties. If the land he under a ripe crop, take the reTenne , from ; 
the seller, becanse as the ci’op is ripe and the seller has sold it with, 
full knowledge, he must have taken the .price of,, the ripe grain.- 
Therefore the seller should, pay the revenue.] 

Fourteenth, — Concerning lands under fixed revenue : If ' a man 
builds a house on his land, he should pay the rent as fixed before ; 
and the same thing if he plants on the land trees without fruits. 
If ,he tiir,n8 an arable land, on which revenue was assessed .for cul- 
tivation [1 28, tt] into a garden, and plants fruit-trees on the whole 
tract without leaving any open spaces [fit for cultivation], take 
Rs. 2| upwards (? hdla.)^ which is the highest revenue for gardens, 
although the trees are not yet bearing fruit. But in the case of 
grape and almond trees, w^hile they do not bear fruit take the cus- ■ 
tomary revenue only, and after they have begun to bear fruit, take 
Rs. 2 1 upwards (?), provided that the produce of one legal higha^ 
which means 45 X 45 Shah Jaliani yards, or 60 x60 legal yai’ds, 
amounts to Rs. 5|. Otherwise take half the actual produce [of 
the trees]. If the price of the produce amounts to less than a 
quarter-rupee,— -as in the case when grain sells at 5 Shah Jahani 
seers a rupee and the Government share of the crop amounts to one 
seer only (?) — you should not take less than this [quarter-rupee]. 

If a man sells his hmd to a Muhammadan, demand the revenue 
in spite of his being a Muslim. 

{^Commentary , 122, b : — If a man - ow.ns a land under a fixed 
revenue, and builds a liousa on it or plants a garden of trees that 
bear no fruit, there should be no change in its revenue, the former 
revenue should be taken. If a' garden is planted, on a land wlxicli- 
was used for cultivation and on which the revenue of culturable- 
land was fixed, and the fruit-trees are placed so close together that 
no open space is left for tillage, take Rs. 2-12, which is the due 
(hmil) of gardens, even while the trees do not bear fruit. But in- 
the case of grape and almond trees, the [usual] revenue is taken, 
while they have not begun to bear fruit, and afterwards the due 
of gardens. But if This due of gardens, which is fi.xed at 
Rs, 2-12— on the ground that, the total yield (? ra¥a) of a legal 
My ha including the owner’s share, may reach to Rs. 5-8— does not 
reach that amount, then take half the actual produce as reveoue.® 


A Is not this a verj round.-ahout way of saying that when the revenue in 
hind is worth only f of a rupee, a quarter-rupee ehonld he regarded as the 
mmitnnin assessment f 

2 In revenue by division of orppa, the State took only | of the gross pro- 
duce in the case of grain but 4 to f in 'the case of opium, sugar-cane, vine 
plantain, and cotton, (Bnt. Ind , p. 179} 
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Bat if the price of this half-share of the produce be less than 
Ij— as, in the ease of grain, if jou get one seer in five ^ Shah 
Jahani seers (?) — do not take less [than As. 4]. If .an infidel 
sells his land to a Muhammadan, collect the revenue from the 
latter, because in truth it was not the latter’s possession]. 

■ Fifteenth. — If any man turns his land into a cemetery [123, &] 
or serai in endowment {tvaqf)^ regard its revenue as remitted. 

[Commentary, 124, a: — As it is a pious act to endow tombs 
and serais, therefore the Emperor forbids the collection of revenue 
from them, for the sake of benefiting and doing good [to the public]. 
Bevenue ought not to be taken [from such lands]. 

Sixteenth. — About revenue by division of crops {kharajA- 
mugdsema) ; If a man, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, is not the 
owner of a revenue-paying land, but has only bought it or holds it 
in pawn, he ought to enjoy the profit from whatever is produced in 
it. Collect from him the proper portion which has been fixed [as 
revenue], — provided that the share is neither more than one-half 
nor less than one- third [of the total crop]. If it be less than one- 
third, increase it, [if more than one-half, decrease it] , as you consider 
advisable. 

[Commentary : — If a man is not the real owner of a muqasema 
land, hut holds it [by purchase or] in pawn, he ought to enjoy the 
gain from the land, whether he be Hindu or Muhammadan, on con- 
dition that in case of mortgage he has received permission [to till] 
from the mortgager. Therefore, collect from him the portion [pre- 
viously] fixed as the assessment on that land. But this portion 
ought not to be more than one-half nor less than one-third. If 
more than one-half, decrease it, if less than one-third, increase it, to 
a proper amount.] 

Seventeenth.— If the owner of a muqasema land dies without 
leaving any heir, act, in giving it in lease, direct cultivation, etc. 
according to the ordinances issued [above] for muazzaf lands. 

[Commentary : — If the cultivator dies without heir, the man 
who administers the land should act in the manner prescribed in the 
third clause about kharafti-muazzaf, in giving it in lease or direct 
cultivation.] 

Eighteenth. — ^In muqasema Imds, if any calamity overtakes 
the crop, remit the revenue to the amount of the injury. And if 
the calamity happens after reaping the grain or before reaping, 
gather revenue on the portion that remains safe. 

[Commentary : — The Emperor seeks the happiness of the ryots. 
Therefore he strongly orders that no revenue should be demanded 
for the portion destroyed. But it should be collected for the rem- 
nant according to the share of that remnant.] 

Farman of the Emperor Aurangzib-^Alamgir to Easik JDds :krori 
in the form of a rtumue-guide. 

[267, a.] Rasik Das, thrifty and obedient to Mam, hope for 
Imperial favours and know— 

That, all the desires and aims of the Emperor are directed to 
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tliO: increase of cultivation, and the welfare of the peasantry and tlie 
: people at large, who are the marvellous creation of and a trust 
from the Creator (glorified he His name!). ■ ■ 

... Now the agents of the Imperial court have reported, after in- 
quiry among the officers of the parganas of Crown lands and fiefs 
of jigir-holders, that at the beginning of the current year the 
amins of the parganas of the Imperial dominions ascertain the re- 
venue of many of the mauz^as and parganas from a - consideration of 
the produce {MbU ) of the past year and the year preceding it, the 
area capable of cultivation, the condition and , capability of the 
ryots, and other points. And if the ryots of any village do not 
agree to this procedure, they fix the revenue at the time of harvest- 
ing by [actual] survey or estimated valuation of cropd ' And in 
some of the villages, W'iiere the cultivators are knowii to be poor 
and deficient in capital, they follow the practice of division of crops 
at the rate of J-, f, or more or less. And at the 
end of the year they send to the Imperial record- offi,ce the account- 
books (tumitr ) ® of the cash collection of revenue, according to rule 
and custom, with their own verification (tusdiq)^ and the Kroris' 
acceptance, [267, h] and the signatures of the ehaiiclhuris and 
qSnungoes. But they do not send there the records of the lands of 
every pargana with description of the cultivation and details of the 
articles forming the autumn and spring harvests, — in such a way 
as to show what proportion of the crop of last year was actually 
realised and what proportion fell short, what difference, either 
increase or decrease, has occurred between the last year and the 
present, and the number of ryots of every distinguishing 

the lessees, cultivators, and others. [Such papers] would truly ex- 
hibit the circumstances of every mahal^ and the work of the officers 
there — who, on the occurrence of a decrease in the collection of tlie 
maJial, after the ascertaining of the revenue had taken place, remit 
a large amount from the total [standard] revenue on the plea of 
deficient rainfall, the calamity of chillnip, dearth of grain, or some- 
thing else. 

If they act economically [or with attention to minute details] 
after inq^uiriug into the true state of the crops and cultivators of 
every village, and exert themselves to bring all the arable lands 
under tillage and to increase the cultivation and the total standard 
revenue, so that the parganas may become cultivated and inhabit- 
ed, the people prosperous, and the revenue increased, then, if any 
calamity does happen, the abundance of cultivation will prevent 
any great loss of revenue occurring. 

The Empeeoe Obbees rHAT — 

Tou should inquire intO' the real circumstances of every 
village in the pargamzs under your diwStm and 5mim^ namely,,, 


1 Kamhoot — ** Estimate of the riooned corn is called JToof.” ( Brit, Ind.f 

p. 216 .) ■ - - 

^ rent-roll* 
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what is the extent of the arable land in it ? [268, what pro- 

portion of this total is actually under cultivation, and what portion 
not ? What is the amount of the full crop every year P What is 
the cause of those lands lying uncultivated ? 

Also find out, what was the system of revenue collection in 
the reign of Akbar under the diwani administration of Tudar MalP 
Is the amount of the sair cess the same as under the old regula- 
tions, or was it increased at His Majesty’s accession ? How many 
mauz^'as are cultivated and how many desolate ? What is the 
cause of the desolation ? After inquiring into all these matters, 
exert yourself to bring all arable lands under tillage, by giving 
correct agreements {qaul) ^ and proper promises, and to increase 
the first rate crops. Where there are disused wells, try to repair 
them, and also to dig new ones. And assess their revenue in such, 
a way that the ryots at large may get their dues and the Govern-, 
ment revenue may be collected at the right time and no ryot may 
be oppressed. 

And every year after correctly preparing the papers contain- 
ing the number of the cultivators of every mauz^a, [the extent of] 
the cultivated and uncultivated lands, lands irrigated by wells and 
by rain [respectively], the higher and low'er crops, the prepara- 
tions for cnltivating the arable land for increasing the first-rate 
crops and bringing nnder culture tbe villages which had lain 
desolate for yeai's, — and what else has been ordered in previous 
revenue-guides (dashtru-l-^aml), — ^I’eport these details, with the 
amount of the money collected during the year just com- 
pleted [268, 6], Know this regulation and procedure as estab- 
lished from the bej^inniug of the autumn of the year of the Hare,^ 
the 8th year of the reign, and act in this way, and also urge the 
officers of the mahals of thejagir-dars to act similarly :— 

First. — Do not grant private interviews to the ^amils and 
chaudhuris, but make them attend in the [public] audience-halL 
Make yourself personally familiar with the ryots and poor men, 
who may come to you to state their condition, by admitting them 
to public and private audiences, so that they may not need the 
intermediation of others in making their requirements known to 
you. 

Second. — Order the ^amils that (i) at the beginning of the 
year they should inquire, village by village, into the number of 
cultivators and ploughs, and the extent of the area [under tillage], 
(ii) If the ryots are in their places, the %mils should try to make 
every one of them exert himself, according to his condition, to 
increase the sowing and to exceed last year’s cultivation; and 
advancing from inferior to superior cereals they should, to the best 
of their power, leave no arable land waste, (hi) If any of tbe 
peasants runs away, they should ascertain the cause and work 


A Tippxt Sultan’s order: “ On the oommenoement of the year [the amiV\ 
ffhall give couile to all the ryots., .and encourage them to cultivate the lands.” 
British India Analysed^ I, 1 and 2. 

2 A Turkish year. 
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Terj liarcl .to induce him to return to liis former place, (iv) Sirai- 
larljj use conciliation and reassurances in gathering together 
cultivators from: .all sides with praiseworthy diligence, (v) Devise 
the means hy w^hicli barren {hanjar) lands may be brought under 
cuitivation. 

Thifd , — Drge the dmim of the parganas, that at the beginning 
of the year, after, inquiring into the agricultural assets (maujmiM- 
i-’mazruAat) [269, a] of every ' tenant, village by village, they 
should carefully settle the revenue in such a way as to benefit the 
CTOvernment and give^ ease to the ryots. And send the datd ^ of 
revenue to the Imperial record office without delay. 

Fourth , — .After settling the -revenue, order that -the collection 
of revenue should be begun and the payment demanded at the 
appointed time, according to the mode agreed upon, in every |)«f- 
gana for the payment of the instalments of reve.n.iie. And you 
.yourself should every w’eek call for x'eports and urge them not, to 
let any portion of the fixed instalments fall into arrears. ^ If by 
chance a part of the first instalment remains unrealised, collect it 
at the time of the second .instalment. Leave absolutely no arrears 
at the tliird insta]me,nt. 

Fifth , — Hamng divided the outstanding arrears into suitable 
instalments according to the condition and capability of the ryots, 
urge the kroris to collect the instalments as promised [by the 
ryots], and you should keep yourself informed about the arrange- 
ments for collecting them, so that the collection may not fail into 
abeyance through the fraud or negligence of the ^amils. 

Sixth , — ^When you yourself go to a village, for learning the 
true condition of the parganas^ view the state and appearance of 
the crops, the capability of the ryots, and the amount of the reve- 
nue. If in apportioning [the total revenue among the villagers] 
justice and correctness have been observed to every individual, 
fair and good. But if the chaudhuri or muqaddam or patwd'ri has 
practised oppression, conciliate the ryots [269, 5] and give them 
their dues. Kecover the unlawfully appropriated lands {gimjdidi) 
from the hands of usurpers. In short, after engaging with hon- 
esty and minute attention in ascertaining [the state of things] in 
the present year and the division (? or details) of the assets, write 
[to the Emperor] in detail, -~so that the true services of the Smim 
and tlie admirable administration of this wazir [Rasik Dis] may 
become known [to His Majesty] . 

Seventh, — Respect the rent-free tenures, ndnkdr^ and 
according to the practice of the department for the administration 
of Crown lands. Learn what the Government ^amiU have in- 
creased (?), namely, how much of the tankha of Jagirs they have 
left in arrears from the beginning, what portion they have deducted 


i J)aul — an acscount of particular agreements with the inferior farmers 
of the district, attested by theOanongoes j snb rent-roll/* {Brit Iwd,, p. 222.) 

* Man’kar-^^iBrit, Ind., p, 148). Mnams — ^*'‘the meanest and more general 
gifts of land, bestowed on mendicants- and commod singers/* (Brit, Jnd,'^ 

p. 186.) 
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OT tie plea of sliortage [of rain] and [natural] calamitj. In 
eonsideration of tlese things resnme [tie nnlawfullj increased 
rent-free lands] of tie past, and prolibit [them] in future, so tlat 
they may bring tie parganas back to tleir proper condition. Tie 
troth -will be reported to tie Emperor, and fayours will be slown 
to ail according to tleir devotion. 

Eight. — ^In tie caslier’s office (fotakhana) order tie fotadars 
to accept only ‘Alamgiri coins. But if these be not available, tley 
glould take tie Slal Jalani Rupees current in tie bazar, and 
collect only tie sihlca-i-ahwah. Do not admit into tie fotakhana 
any coin of slort weiglt wlicl will not pass in tie bazar. But 
wlen it is found tlat tie collection would be delayed if defective 
coins are returned, take from tie ryots tie exact and true dis- 
count for clanging tlem into current coins, and immediately so 
clange them. 

Ninth.— (God forbid 1) any calamity [270, a] from earth or 
sky overtakes a me laZ, strongly urge tie and ^amils to 

watcl tie standing crops with great care and fidelity ; and 
after inquiring into tie sown fields, tley should carefully ascertain 
[tie loss] according to the comparative state of tie present and 
past produce {hast-o-hud).^ You should never admit [as valid] any 
sarhasta^ calamity, tie discrimination (tafriq) of wliicli depends 
solely on the reports of tie chattdhuns, qammgoes, niiiqaddams, and 
patwaris. So that all tie ryots may attain to tleir rights and may 
be saved from misfortune and loss, and usurpers may not usurp 
[others’ lights]. 

Strongly urge tie Umins, ^amils, chaudhuris, qSimm- 
goes, and mntasaddis, to alolisl balia ( ? or halia exactions 
(ahhrojdt) in excess of revenue, and forbidden dhivabs^ (cesses), — 
wlicl impair tie welfare of the ryots. Take securities from them 
tlat they should never exact balia or collect tie ahivahs prohibited 
and abolished by His Majesty. And yon yourself should con- 
stantly get information, and if you find anyone doing so and not 
heeding yonr prohibition and threat, report tie fact to tie 
Emperor, that he may he dismissed from service and another ap- 
pointed in his place. 


Eleventh, — For translating Hindi papers into Persian, inquire 
into the rateable assessment and apportionment (hSichh-O’hihri)^ oi 
the revenue, exactions {ahhrUjat), and customary perquisites 



i Hmtahood Oomparatire aooonnfc of the former and actual 

sources of revenue, showing the total increased valuation of the lands, the 
variations produced by casualties, new appropriations, &c.’* (p. 220). 


^ exemption from payment. Hence the word in the text means 

entitled to remission of revenue. 8arhasta in the sense of secret does not 
yield so good a sense. 

S Ab'wabs — “ Imposts levied under the general head of Sair (Brit. Ind.^ 
p. 168)5 they are enumerated in pp. 164-166. ‘*Aurangzeb abolished 70 of 
these abwabs^^ (p. 168). 

4' Bachh — Bistribntion of an aggregate sum among a number of indivi- 
duals (Wilson, p. 42, t.). Behri — Proportionate rate (Wilson, p. 70, h.). 
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name by name. As for wbaterer is found tobavebeen 
taken from tbe peasants on any aceonnt wbaterer, after taking 
account of the payments {imsilat) into tbe foiahMna^ the balance- 
sbonld be written as appropriated by the dmta, zemindars 

and. otlierSj name by name. And, as far as possible [270, &.] collect 
and translate .tlie rongli records {Mghaz4-hham} of all tbe villages 
of the pargana. If owing to the absence of the paiwari or any other 
cause, the papers of certain mauz^as cannot be got, estimate this 
portion from the total produce of the villages [taken collectively], 
and enter it in the itmmr. .After the tumdr has been drawn up, if 
it ha.s been written according to the established system, the 
ought to keep it. He should dem.and the refunding of that portion 
of the total gains of ^amils^ chaiidhnries, q^nungoes^ muqaddams^iind. 
patwUris^ whieli they have taken in excess of their established per- 
quisites (rasum-i’-muqarrar) , 

TteelfiJh — Eeport the names of those among the Smim. and 
kwris of the jagirdMrs, who have served with uprightness and 
devotion, and by following the established rules in every m.atter 
have proved themselves good officers, — so that as the result they 
may be rewarded according to their attention to the gain of the* 
State and their honesty. But if any have acted, in the opposite . 
manner, report the fact to the Emperor, that they may he dismissed 
from the service, put on their defence and explanation [of 
their conduct], and receive the punishment of their irregular acts. 

Thirteenth , — With great insistence gather together the papers 
of the records {sar-t-risMd) at the right time. In the mahal in 
which you stay, every day secure from the officers the daily account 
of the collection of revenue and cess and prices-current, and from 
the other par g anas the daily account of the collection of revenue 
and cash (manjudat) every fortnight, and the balance [271, a] in 
the treasuries of jotadars and the /am‘u wdsil bdqi every month, 
and the iumar of the total revenue and the jawta hamli^ and the 
incomes and expenditures of the treasuries of the fotadfm season by 
season. After looking tlirough these papers demand the refunding 
of whatever has been spent above the amount allowed (? or spent 
without being accounted for), and then send them to the Imperial 
record office. Do not leave the papers of the spring harvest un- 
collected up to the autumn harvest. ' ' ' [ 

[271, t.] Fourteenth , — When'an or ^amil or fotaddr is 

dismissed from seiwice, promptly demand his papers from him and 
bring him to a I'eckoning. According to the rules of the diiccm^s 
department, enter as liable to recovery the abwdhs that ought to be 
resumed as the result of this auditing. Send the papers with the 
records of the tihwdhs recovered from dismissed to the Im- 

perial cutcherij, in order that the auditing of the man^s papers may 
be finished. 

Fifteenth — Draw up the diwUni papers according to the estab- 
lished rules season by season, affix to them your seal [in px*oo£] 
of verification, and send them to the Imperial record office. 

1 Bussooms — ** Customs or oommissioa.*' (SriU Ind,, p. 149.) 

2 Jajnatttwdi— “ Annaal settlement of the revenue.*’' {Brit. Ind^f p. 174.) 
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UJjjI )J.a5 [112, b.l 

<iA-) ^CJU 

J'T 

— -— T# 

^ 4ait<>J CAjlfif 

» jsUaJ ^ V!) j 

^ (3^^ 3-?.^^ ^1 cu4-sj (^U v^.6> j Cl^t iijyaA/o 

<J-^1 j [113, <X.] 

|♦-y2J*5 ^ jf j^l«e (j^J/f j> j 

jfjiM yi>b ^sU^ yA/Oj ciA^a^A) J vJUftiU ^ 

^JU ^J$ [ J•(J} ] ^i^Ci ‘ 

" 4^ * 

4£iJU-« Jf^ ^ ^^UOn^'aLo o*jb itii 

-* -» ^ 

af .. J »3ftX>U Jlw.x> o[y^ ijj^ jl ^lWj(3^iifc 

(IaSAj a jjyUiXfQ ^*y4-fC j j'^jl ^^xlsSk. olo ^ f 

.dj - o>«f ^ dliuL^^ ^sRAapwj e>b|^^ ^} 

Uy^yo Ij^^laRj ^ Uftiau ^ • <>»iykj it2hSW5 j - 

# <>Jy4^ ^ I [113, ^,] 

- Igif Jf^f - d]jf^ is^j'° (30 blc^ Ij ^ j>.jb Jjf 

Jjj j ^Sl) „ dxi^ J O'"^ ^ 

^ i)Jy^ (Jifi iS 

vV 3^ 45^foj^f jf p«^ 

C»>j|2>>i 0^1 j ^ dif S{JiKXa>5’ C>A»^ b oJf O-cfjij ^ lJ^^'=!*' 

A^i}^ Jl J # J 


(a) Text O^etii 
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VoL II, No. 6;] The Memnue Begulattons of Aumngzih 

[N.8.] 

wf b ^ -4jfiaa5U .lAuiiSj 

J fj 4 if sS .djU - *>>! ■ axml^ j| 

v^t)^ s * *^*1* u^i ^f^-jjrtJ^' 3 

b dJa5^ o.pt^j ,«>.^ ^JJjt Ifif jt [115, a.] 

imSJJ '* |*t^ijMs 

.iX^h (JiajMS k - 35^ U; 5 j 

Jt J « CAi:|j^j 5 b iSjUf 

Jf jj ^jU.{ 

bf y Uyif'i OJsfjJ 13 » dJjU fcSUU ^la/c ^4^11 y ijAdki^ b # 4>jbi4«j 

ousfjj 3 ^ ^3^ Ij j s3»iUj 

iJkMO f^:spJ> [ 115^ J. ] t; i:J^j 4->f 

■ ijji-** j^Cii ^b«s iJkAj • «i'ijfc«iii s^b^b ^i^bislj ^SAaBij^ 

# sXiA^ JS^ba^b 

# tX.'j^«*W l^lix/O jb d>i5^J jjfJ 4«;>tAlx5.^) 

m jabjUi ^jjS J Cs^ tl^f3 (j^Ja j> gjlj^ jr^l 

.^fjd j^f j , <xijl4J Ala;ai,^.« 3 ^ t^bsoi 

# 0vj«3 ^£>kljh/o sw'l^ • b J at ,;^ O-jc Ij j 

yfc J - '^3^ Ji^ ^:! j 

^ iiSlIbo <X«b CiAisfjJ jjj jj^Acbsfc 

bo b CA4Axi 3 # ^ c>.ii^ 

4j»aJ # ' bi^f b OdAti^ O^b Uai.f AS' ^jaJ b, lyf 

3^ 3^ y* “ i.5^y ■ 

lilk/o . dAb b - 1^ 

is J^ eJj ^U1 a3 jMi iJ)y^ J * t^J 

3 ! b • ly].^ m ^kSJb ^ 

1*^*^ jSl 0 ■ JJ^ JkLoU [;3f sS KSttZLi 

W'TextVi. ,.; 


a*^lWj!y- ^:}ij\ 0^ ^> '^) ^ -Jt^ oJib 

: , ^4 f !' X., - 

■ ,Bi ^^'t' 

,, ^u pi« ] «•< , 

j .>.» '/^ '^^■, 

i,i,^u,,,|,^ -b; ^ 1^ .b “1^ c«”>’ 

^y1 ,liii| jB j • "if £>'-• W I34”j 'S'J' ‘ ■* * ' 

^U,.>3AiJ ciV oy»' b ' ^, . ... 

■* .. . _j V Ajib ,.»J^! /t * 

^ ‘i— t Cji w..H;i iu4. a- .) J' 

'^* .. , -I", ,.i 11 a? i_L«\l5 - .jliit j^ii 3' cJf 

i^fab jt o^jt wiy crii j . ... . 

a^T . *ilw ;> b>» r^ ^ 

3t [119, «.] !!! 

^u,y 3' f 

C5;> o^‘ ^ 

3' -^31 *^'^3 

.,, ^1 . i^.U 1^!. 1^511 J^b- s'-^ 

, ijJj^ iS«b jl *!*'-3 iJ^'- • 

t bU, J\ <-*V^ 

* OiiiSi ill J “^b 

jti^ ill e ^ cJf «^b3 u^i[)^Jl ] 1^' 


(c) Text 


(d) Text i!)t trt -3 31 («) Text jl^ilt 


,:.VoI IIj. ,Mo. 6,] .The Bemnm Eegulatiom of Aurangzih, 


CAff b tSA ^ 

jijUi %Sj^^ 45%^ |^li'9_j ^»| jd J| 

# &iikmji b'fjy 

^ 6 ^ ^ o^jsljj ji icJ^j j^ iAi&yQ ^Ijs^ jd ,^d 

ai j ] ij^- ijJsM gW 

hjA c^if oocfj) b [b] jkoLo *X»f jd 

JU e)M i « «X«lw aits ^ ^y. ^ St 

■ a*.s«> jli^»a c)*^*^*^ 3^ <i ,yj iV^ 

ijAo St ?:i. oi'T :^d^iy j! j^l jf iaii^ 

5s^iU 53/*^^ ciJ«lU 3 ^hf [ dsw J b wfja 

# iiiilw 

lA^ CaAI^^ 

cu-« 4 >j o.^b3 3 CijA cay^-® Ji-»^T i^fi^fjt 

jt cAi^ 3 # 4 jj 3^ iJ [1*1, «.] 

tX(Mb J|J<>ji.*ii tkS^d^i 1^ tSSfii^ J jj 4 X---.ftif J SiikM i£^y iAS «i£ajC|j. 

# aiilLoJ 

b 8jUb fj 4i)^3 4 ^bo j 

^ii’Ji^ jf^l # jii.^U.a*A> 3^ ^b l^f ^1 3 ^ tlkyXj 

jff - 4 >«b al^lo ^l*fcf3? cXIU [ 3 J 4 >^b j^Lc %Ciy^ gfA fj 

ai>%wb < i&*ii' 133^^1 3 ■• Wi»-^bi 3I ^[3^ *Xwb *"*^^^^[33 

OmS*!# aX^tO'-i ^^^13^ ijCibo 3 aJSrlu jhfO t^^ic jf\ ^ ^ 3^ 

* ^fi ^Si 3 »>- (5^1>a> cj33«<> jO 3 • <^bUi cClW 3? ^ 

... ^ ..it , 

J A^b [121, ^.] ^;fja ^ 

.aT .fj.a^®*-' 3 jr^l ~ *— ftJa3^ 

{/) Text 3t jtaiU (?!) Text jf^St ' ■ 

(S?) Text v^f . (i) Text aXwfaJ 

. fi). '.Text 4:^33 . 
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I^f %Sj jh - jU 

- ^ £aS*j JU« j|,. .4 ^aj 

iSj^^ Oi!fj} giU ^ 

y 45;/^ ^1;^ • Ij ^ ^ Cik !; *^[51 

« (^iiUus jf ^f 

■ u 

jJjO ii^3 -? • ^Iva 

^0 [123, a.] ’^b) e>*f )C> ^ • b i^f) [^%] * 

aiT Jb ^ij • Ajl^i iuai^.> a&^io^ ^aUJ ,ji 

42^ia.^<5 ^ ^IjSLwf • 4)^^^ tJ^rfAkCb ^bi5j| 

^b (Suw a^5j j>«I> Jr^ 4j^C>la jf (3^^ OAO>^ j4A aS^ |^}ti»b j| 

3^ ^ J ^ -i^T* 1,.^^ J^^aao/O aS" (jji^Aj - Jib 

^\ • <>j^ J^#^a;uo ^ ^ o>^y. Ji ^ ^ ^ aj 

. <>^b ale jf il-w w^j a^ . J^-aauo 

Ic^J iSJ ^^ * [ ?] 3^ 

•^ . ■ (# 

^ 4^Sj<x^j ^t^yga^ (iX^b ^jli» X »ii> Mi i > a^ 

- <.5b'^ [123, J.] ^ j^\ 

* txbfa kJbtt j 

i^^bo fj 4^*^ -, a4>*9^ j^a w ^^bw 

ti>^3 ^’b’^ ^ o>^lft^ n - a^b ^ b aJwb b b a^b jsi^ 

^Cukj [ it 3 O ^ a«o«s^ - *>*«i*b jt j^ 

a^yk oijl^ ^abj *^b 4±^jb’j| ^ fS\ ^ ^ ^ i/t j jf 

^ 6>i]ta t.;J*^b/0 


(J) Text ^1 JU <wip ^1 o-.( tiiu („) Text 

(m) Text tjl** A^ iy& 1^ tyjj«j tjj'ji a^yk jyjlj jJib jy C^lfif 



Tol. II, Ho. 6.1 The Eemnue Begtdations of Aurangzih. 24^1 
[N.S.] 

jyfji » <%!) J e^'AtO <_^U ^?f ^44XfiA 

» *jjt b 5^lai.b ^f 

a^“ yfc c^if jd fiA>5y^ p 

^ 

p) Text |«i4»i2^acufc 

Commentary on tlie fqrman to Muhammad Higliim. ■ 

4^lLa. j! [^] [113, i* margin] 

w3t^ c:-.-#! 

A? ^ # «5JyUj *£*-^ fjjJ a dS j 

3* J ^ J>' ^•'•? ■ ^ yy 3* 

, '^' ** ■ ■ .fcM 

* <Xw»U jjjpAf J|4>«-«0 J> 

^ C^14, a.] 

^1 j ,42^^ ‘<3*^ ^ ‘>^U^ .Lf';. $^j^ '‘^^js3 

^:feS - oiwb 4j^ ^ Ois^j 4^U4«| yi 

I; d^ ^ C^*«XIU aS' o^^f 

j| iXsA^lf^ j #, ‘--'^jt d ^3UaL» fi^y j - w-a*^ wU^of iSmjwU 

J,>is J Osii^Sj - CUa*! 0-«»l ^ 

^^b3 ^ g;!3"® <-^v " 

# i>A(ji j,^ jJkJ^j jyXwMM jjij <i— ^ 

# UUj j ‘ojiiS' ^b 

jf ^f**Y - ^ — fj^ [114, 6*] 

3^ J [j^] 3^ e/[ 

(a) Text «J^ OJpfjj (tf) Text a-.«M 

, (fe) 'Texfe i^ ^ , (5) Text 

: ■ ■ (e) T©xt,t:>%?l^^) 
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. f j sJUU 

.iS^h ^ Ju Os^f ji^Lo l:!^jj^ ar «J3U liii 

-, <!mS>[|«U CU^fj^ J 3^ <lXLo 

a^iaf ^ y*,i:».i fcjXo 

gli®uU 4^\y, iXU cu^ <3^j isy^^ 

- <\^L« u^L»o tJiAAAsf jj # <^jjT 

c>v^jLo u^JU ^(5^ ^jli 

^U af c^A«) ^/o 1*1^ ^t5 u^J 

^ia. tj (J/^^ah. (ii)«^3 (3^-^'^'^ * 

55it«i 9 C^t/f 45^^^ j < 23 ^ (..^^X) jjj cJyAi 

- cjij3^ cuxJt^ U^a:^ ej^* 

: ' ✓ ■ ,11^ . X . 

i£jjtx> i^IAo'O iA^ <«£iiL«fi iJ^f Ji - <»>^^{ ^ »>i!!Ai?b A> 3^ 

#<i*iS}^ tiiij jXm.^ ^^-UxJ 

^ ^ ^ ^ (^1 j^* 

<J.^5ah. (JLa'a- <>^ uftJfe^ fcAy. • 0'i^<>j JSj^f 

jt ^ j • ^liaiif lijlcj jIaw u »^A«f 

# «>a44>0 h ^\him 

Jj^jjik Jii J [ 116 , «.] 

^yU* fc^u^^sAtj - v^f;^ 8,*®/ '^1)3 3* (_^Ju j (»ii*)f 

^<>«e ^.5 ( 3 -^ 4^^ Jl^a.f JJJ 3 # \UaJjl\J.^M- 

cjy® (iSiJto ^ - «i*ib 

% <X^ la>A^X) 3^-fc • CU*«»f umxsJII' 

jjb il^dlj jd [116j ^.j 

*^*^f;3^^ ^ oIaoj jb tX^b ^^jJI af c*^»xiA/o wA^xj Jfj - txiol^i aJt^ 
JUiA.f jf jf\ ~ <xvi(5^ijb yjl j ^ i^iU j)f jif 

(/) Emendation (g) Text 

(Ji) 
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VoL II, Ifo/ 6.] The Revenue Eegulatians of Amangztb, 

♦ cHi^j JU^l ^3 

jdi % c>^| ^ jaUo ^ 15 *%' 

a? o.^f AM - aiita y a^ »«^JU (XiS" ^iU» Ij 

ay I - o^f cujiir a^f J^ta^ ^jJj 

fj a^ y^ . SjSIj fy^t b o*#e*i^ 

CU-^I jjfci&iJo 4 J*^ # tkiii^iw-wJt A f jm ■ CiAf^'fjjjj 

^Iftiif ^ • ajj ^ ^^3 ^Ija Ij y - ^ 

4^3 f Aaj &t fj jij^ ua^^ - cuufc^^^alx} a^* 

i 3 w<«b ci*»c^f3-'0 3^ "" ji^ cEaj^I® 

aS” fjjj , a.i]f 6 j sJ^,jU j diitdS o^»a 3 - wSl b ^tj cJvo ^f b 

. CU^f ^»UO ,4^2CU0 Civ>y^ tilJjia - Jy«XX! 3I ^^Jt 

«, a^ ^'^b (j-Ji ^3 J ^ aAf^abu ^ 3 ^ 

_^a^ j*t>^3f ^ - j^d ddj^ (Jaii^o smUXj ajab ^Aas 

Jy.a»u<j ^ i :>^^3 CiO Ij iX^U 

-. sS5*J^b J/4»bx 3 f t^talil L.boj b 

Jr^«^ Jlailo j^b jf JiMif jf ^ < 3 ^* J^f a^ 

(LUj jf ■ a^ . o.^ aiJlc a^f Jiailoji ^ a^ISfaj uaisL^ (^bobo tyf 

# jAf^atibr ^*jU a^ 

m i«SAMiiajf jj^j^ ^j^iaA/o « a*^*^ wfji^ |^1 18j ci.J 

aff *. isaiiJ b y a^ ^yui ^bs^jj ^AOsb^^tyL 

ALwbi h^ji biff^ 3 j.^ik » c^blcj Jf y (^abf cuA**f <X3U aST (^^3 

^^i&bf 3l<^bf ^ 4 ^}^ JxsU ^ u^ 4 X^ 4 .^ Hjh 

# ii*j>,-^^|iAXb a»j' 4 > *«>^^ cA\jyM ^^ms a<a^ ‘^>^ 8 *! 

^*^^3 0 * 1 -^^ 3 ^ ^jbaA? a^ i.£^-«%^«xb© j^f fjSa a^ ^ 

- omw®! ajkia ji^ C?^ iiM^ ♦ S^bj ’‘sXb 

jr?b^ (i?^^ a^ - aJwb wJ^ sy'%^ 

iffcsbj ^ lifji «>a^ J3^1x« ^y»o : 34 a^ 1^3 ^ ^ 

jf » 5 b 3 l:w.bja jb # Iab3 U^3f aAU 
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^ ,1 jSa ■45' ^ 




^ bliSj dAfj^ im^Js jjd jC> dfj^ - JD«> 

Jid jOoiUj Ij ^Ij) 

4> o.*»y*j f i&JsU ii^ sjaU; \^Jj\ _} * 

* 4if 

tjrfwD uiijs^ ^*1 

Jyf aii' tijU ^ 

^yb [^f] «>J!»b 35tiJ^ ;5M ^ 

*jl-o usuai o^c* 4 i_|^ a^ (^j^, J y Jj^'^aasi.x) J5<i3U3 

^ A 

• 4Att^ |<>y 25;> (jj^j 

^JU uft«ai aS" aS' <>ijb ^ - %a.-av.ix> f^ij ^U tJ^*aS J - jiiU 

# j^b ^5b ^ ^ e>f 

ufl%>o a^ a^5*^ 

ijhjtM . j y. y j 

^ji) • t^««b jf ai" y 

Ouctjij ^ * Ow«| ax*Mf^ (JiajMs jibo jf ciJM|(>^ b aST 

alisj C^ljl3 e)‘H'^^ ^^y ^ 

■" *^b ^ l*Uh> - (iij^ 

(*y^*^ y^p o^f J <i*u a^ jl (jAijf 

o^ oxfjjj j^tecl (Jl^bk aii jj»xi^ a$* . jlciuxSff 

f ^ ii<xU,«3 e>«>^ 

ii;<^y y uH; b - 

; , ; ' "'^y MU' !#•' 

» iX^b jLwviY {j^y^ i«5^^ *X«»j»b 0“^*f 


gL) Te^ %£^)y ^ 

(m) Text Jj^)l\ everywhere, 
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i¥£.2 ^ , 

cJf 4jfiaixlif JslAi^l jl dJ^ jf ^ ^ fji) ^ ; J^^A3r.»o 

jf 4^f diiU5 4^^ jf, - 

3^ [120, ^.] 

^ jl [j?l] jr c^jr^ ^ jt, ' jt 

45® ^ iZ)^J # C^f ^7^ liijJ 4AM}r® 

w. .A^Lj ^*,9 tXSJ^ ^ ^*1* Jt CAvaf CIaJ^Ij^ ' C>fijjS*3Rj| 

JiAiS jf AA«i i^j^ {^ib ^Js jl 4J^ J,l jf 

A^ii ^ *~^U3 J? 0*1*1 ^ia*^ <i?«'^3 Ij*J “ 

sA^cii Jf J^ CU*»A^ j O^wst O-Cf^j 

^ . Aab J>i5 J<i» •'(^i>)h^ [A^i.3 j<^] [120, 6.]' 

aA' 5, ajjU b jjjUtf 4^j uS^boJ] uft%< ^ 4^45^ sit 

^1 j^, .. «^j3j^ i«*^'Uo ^} <^*^4 

jXfO,.^ J ili* f y| j . jAMXm^ j J^llm^ Jf ^1^ OAjXji ^b . Ifjf 

A^b \£:^ t) 45 ^!j^ ■ J • *^1 f b ,jf jA 

Uj*^li3l gfjsa*- ‘A^b OJ&t^j. i-^tc ^f • A^b al^f^:^ i^bo ,y 

A^^b j>.Sxi wA*<?li j,f| » ablL««.i ^ ^A Jf A-^b Ojcfjj - AJA^ 

J * CA--*%f # AbUw* 4j^U> jf ‘^b iA-^lAi J 

kJyAp « a 3^«^ .iX^Uj jf «XU - 1#^^' 

H A^ib**si .iXI^-*^ jf * A^fd J>A. 

4*jf;A 4^^^ e)A! 45^ Ojy* 

A«b j^b . jr^t [;£3 " *'^^^3 

e)^t uf J^l * ^ , o.^!^3 ^ f^*' Ajf 45^ 1*3^ 4l?^y ^ 

i¥^)jd ijj^ ^ f^.A^l AAfjX 1*3^ gf^ a/ CUisf;) 4^3 

# 'l4li*jftt3j(: , A-J ;Ow«^| 

^ u>i^) iXAiyfaj^ -^aj*« [****^>^3 vl>^ [122, a.3 
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jC* iMi Jd Jl j ^ " ‘^' )d. ^\)) 

ji Bd^ c> 4 m<^ fj b b 

^ Cl^fjlj 4*)f J ^ 

imJi^j b ^b g^iS> c^wf a>-si\jj \j^j * t>*i]U-'^ ^^3^ 

* 0^1 jjd <^*4 '^^|j>3 • o-^t 

# <^yuo j} jp 

4>i>b 42 ^j ^?} ^^^4:5 [122^&.] 

^ b ” bj e^-ii^3 ^ o.^fj^/o <«Aj^ ^Ir^ ivb*^ 

oSj^fj 0 ./- 4 I ^ - (Aikl ciaji^^ 

4 j®^ ” <>.d<xj^ 31 'ii-^[j 3 [ji]| CAPtji 3 

^is) cxelji 3 Jsswj sS <>3tS,S ^ ;}4i i 

35 ^^ e^t ^ lUU. AS' JA ^djb^ J 

iLikSj^ ^/O d/»J(i!5i>‘ b ^ST |♦^;^b ^ jii 4^ Ml <i"i<wb ^x<iA)|(i^<) 

J$i3!5^ J ^Jj>; ^ -^b f^) . ^b J^U. J5^4) [Jf] t>jij ^ ;i^<w 

i^j^ys^kj 13 uOlo i^Aa. < 3 e*-<j ^ ^ «xif 

^MOfstk. pb • tyJtfbJ ^ J \y^ sd - ti^^b cuiii.4 

A^b jU jf ^ w.ft^ A^-Aa. J^v^fiaswo o^-ji v-ft^fli 

jr^f ^ # «>ibb _yb.? (j.^f « (Xuib jhA*» uSj AJb sS 

“ ib;^ ^2)^ jf ^^Jji <LUiwO CiMWiiJ fj iJ^J 

* ,:^b y **^U Ji^f aC i^j 

yo| %Ji.9j \jM ^ /♦^<>pb [124, a.] 

^f jl plibol i^b*f j CA^bj ^ j^UaJU f<k^ OM»f 

. . 

^ O^yf} sJ 

cbdf jd A^ • A4MW»lftX> 3 *^ bi*^ A^ ii^f^'SJk 

p^iijbf - |«Xwc b <>Ab yi^ j^l {jfisbA* . 0 »^b b <>«wlb yf 

d^ ♦ aIwa Q^b 3 ^ f^J ^ -> oy j\ 4 ^ 5 '!^ i :>^3 

« ^yf-j ijOmA jf ti.wb ^ye jXmaj jf A^T t;>V^f 


(p) Text «i^f V . (q) Text AiU ^^^j 


Vol. II, Ho, 6 .] ' The Mevenm Megulations of ^Aurangzih. , ,249 
[H.S.]. , . 

lit/, # *s4:lw %±Jb 3^ ji •nk 4^ 

, '. . 

# ,>ijt#i i^^iLo jdSj - r jsJb jf aS" j * |*^ Jf 

e)f )d - djjfj ^ dj^ pD^ md jd ' 

^ysu ^UiAf isS 

# djjf tl^JW - , 

w 0^1 Ijltfj Ok^lij j^axxi 1^ ■ j^Hai-.* — A4il*3 
0My^ dJl#i ^5 !j ^Ua jtXl ^.A ^ uS,M*f d^li |ii(^»ai, 

# (Suaah 

(r) Text 

o 

^S6% iUab ^Uy J^i [267#]. 

aGUU^b Owwa^ 

^sb^Jf ^ sJUi '45^^5 i 4.^^ 3^ " 

Jfc^jii gf^ J ^fiSo a^' - bl^ ^U ^ JIa, flijrbwl J> 

ob^JUis oju ^ - Alf »y i 

4r^fj 3^ [j^^], 

oU^yojf ^ " 3J*i^^ 

,ii>li Ijj j'iJ-^uLflO JU* jj JUi ^ JU» 3^^ « 

cu.tjj 

^bsjjj-o af obji3f ^ i^jf^ b d*^ ^^;3^ 

^fjSi ^jAafcu JUjc - <xb|«>^ c>*cb^ ^ j b 3^ 

J|l«» 3 b J><i> b ^ wifiAJ 

[267, [i ] 

i-flij». ,|j)i«fcliai.| cJjij*^^ Oi^ b ob^j^3^ Uf^b^ ^Xm^j*** . 

(a) A,«a>U^ j ■ W -A- omits j 

: , ( c ) 4. b *^ , 
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* X j ^ ^ slmdS^ JU> jd W 

J ? 15*^ «l#ysu LS^'^45^ MwjX^J C-OAi JLx jLa 

k^)js 

J^ dm (aR.lt Jh^jA 

b a-b? b vsJT Ij ^^fjb e>T ctcU. ^d igji 

45*% * \f^ aJU*^ jf 

ft^jf [j aj^ yfc j 

3 '^^b) c5^^ 3 i^j3J^ 

JjlapJt i^iyC bUj J ^ ^bf - <>j^ (J-^llf J)li* 3 

s«>bf ^1 . «X<f 

* cuib iiJit^aaJ %\j *^1)3 ^b >> 

a^ ^>*0"^ *^^bj <3^^ Lpi3^ > (^f^a (3^^ 

jjjjki^ - ^ aj^ / ab^f ^jf jj [268j ct. j ^<>3 

^c>***^ *r^3^ 3 ? Ji^ 4bo|<^ 

3 (J^yf y iS j6 3 

^J(3k5 i^IrjLa ^ jJjj*^3!U0 (.^<ak.t ^jj^Xa»a ci-^Sj)^ a«X^. 

^ a^ ^bf ? aiib ^ly jjcjbj cif^iyo <^yLa. JU y b cu-Msf 

: ^ ■ ■ ■ ✓ 

3^ ^ 45%:i5 »±AiJbj ^ 

tJlfcCt^3 (,/^l^t J' 45^J^«2>bJ LS^"*^ 

oJftb (3^^®*^ 3 ^ <J^^ U**^ 45^J>3*^ 3 3 

tiAjf {jjfijt^pjLi [y^ J> ^ kS^y y 

^A ji j - <ijT ^ ^3*^ bMj a^ 

ji iUxiUK j es^wRuJ JWyfc j 45^*^ y <*L.-<>oi.f 

^^t^b ^ aisj;> ^ j ai:j|;>>« ^f;t ^ 5^^ yfc ife c)Si>^ 

i^H crit^} 4y^b<» } 4^aU j j- 


(d) Omitted by A. 

- ' (e) A. aJU^ 

(f) B. 


(rt 45ibL»i (jiy 
(h)A, ^ Cijy 
(y) A. iXUxA> 


(h) A. ar 
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jftiAxi , Ij fyf iJU^' m iX^b i^tXm jj^ iJ^I 

&hjU ^I' j # 5,!^ [268, '5.} I^y f w JW» 

jjSxJ jt : (J^ n jl . Jf 

^ (Xii> dv^O ^ yfc Ji*u« _5 - i>;Ui awfd 

# «2t5a itt## 

dJS jj^ j • 25f^ ci}j|4^ jjfal;. tj J i*J^^ fjjl 

^CiaBuo G - ^jloi tiwf l:x MI 

Hji 

j p J ^««» ^ 4>ijU.i ^lUW — ^f 

J^j yk ^ ^Ul^f Jlxu bUj jfi - Ij &A9j j cu^M » 

j_jLa»J «j^^<ak7 CS-^^ /****^ t3^^' 

* ... - “' ' . ^ 

*^^bj <3-^ C7i^3 ^ ^-4^' 45^^ ^^1 cT^ 3^ J ^ d*^ 

m 4i»bfj ^4*^ yf «Xjwb ^\ jf # U'llfbjl 

f^ly )d ^ ^ OT^bo j>f ci»'5j^ jt 

^^U»Jf5 ^ oiUX^I ^ r ^ ojjbf jf 

« ' ** . 

^ M3M ^fuo a^^M***^ ioii^j J * M^T 

n. 

^Lw» y*a ^ tSoM <>J^G ^»<g »ii/ob — — (&^I 

iS^Jjd^ iSJfJ b 'C»^-^Ji)J^ [269, «.] 

ii gyx Jj5 J # abUi blr^ ' oojfcUj j Oali^ ■ -^l-ioii^ 

■ ■ ■ <» ✓ 

■ * Jff^ JUa| 

’ 1 * 


(w) A. lLa^j 
( w) A. JM 4:7^^ 



if) A. Ui J “‘ 

(§) B. omits j but be; 

(r) B. M^f ijrUjf^ 
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iXif wO i^jd • U 

.^jAj * /oSjf J*ju jb jr? 

- 45*^ 45-3^ IsapiwJ jt tSS <X|U] 4>.>S^0 i&iM 

jt} J^j jO - jl OUsk^fj 

^ « • I?' 

I^Lc^ j iZ^Hssk. (ta^Atsli-<o i:l,i,iJt| 1^ ^45^^ “““ 

Jf j # <ijT ;«i cljj'-fiwcu J5tXc^ c3^!>^ ^ 

^ijiiLu.*0 ^ OJfj^ jt JJ • diJiab S (Jj^J jf*w» 


^ 4i^ j^ CU^Oa^ C*i^j-i iS^y, C>s^ jA 

jiii^iaij |it^ j ^ ^ jj( 

-6-i»lj jj*>^f (JUaj j, u <^A.fj 

g;[v<j » dJ»\j jsvi^ Six^ ^ isJ^H b jr^f j$ # yt^ 

- dAsoJ jf (J*»:i^^?^j (J^ aiA.U [269, J.] fj 

45^'^[) Jf (^T ^ (J^ y cl*Ajb j 

j 6 . jNjKi (J./«aax5 \s'^)^J^ J 

0 ■ 0 “ ■ 

;jjt ^AlJe li^J vlij^f\j ii)t 

JsUjS* axuJla,. (J^J? ^ Jb'^^ (3"^ly^ J ^iilA 

aS” - cJ>U ^ULo J^y^ i 

iiuNOJ yo3x> Ax ^ 9 45*^ 43'^‘>^^3f &pU».i| 

5 "" CLi»J'tj fj to *? ^^9^ ^y^^ dA5l^ 

\zJi^i^aa <xiA|^ yy ^ 45^^ !) y A^“ 

^ <>Af^ ^}<X5' 45^b^ i^J^ 

iS y^*^ tc;^ AiK*M» Aii^J* dS 0^^ ^yooi^is^ &Jo^i jd -«— A^<^f i^iJL& 


( 5 } B. & A, ob^Jhtx 

(0 oU^ Jiiu 

(u) B, gives, f^s^jd 

B. 45^^ i^m 

H B, »lu c!yUf 


(ar) A. 4)jUi^lj jb 

( 1 /) A. omits 
(»} A. 

(eta) B. oSJia.^ 
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il^lscu ijAa 3^ ^ jif j . AmSj aiiaw 'iJsjJ' iM^lCf 

^}a. ^ji\yo ia-j - ,>i»| ^ye ^^y3 

* cj{ d^. 3/. sy \/ 

ji Ij cs^*** [ 270 , a.] '^»f 4 l«tjiu lAo. — ai^if ^ 

fj isS dli^ J!t^' U^'*^ J? ■" jfj 

jf fj ^ J|Ui^ 

y.^y ec ^ j^ *zA\^ # iiijU# u&s^J^ J C^A 

o^j SjJj JJ y ^tjyis J ^kj^dy^ 

( 3 ^ 4 l^.uljji.^ ^UIaI^c ji tiilx} ^ dd u-aA'-w'I' ^I g( 3 jj.«a^ 43 *®^ 

J [^] ^« 2 k 0 

^b^yis ^ y J> , 0.a-bb^ J^-a^ ^ 

w|3ff t5^‘i^3 ‘^- SdjA ^^biX^ixj ^ 

- tiJwb ee ^Juj^ ^ ^il& «>abJ cJ^^u jSj^ S!.iij jd 

■ jyMsRj Ij oA^to. - daU) 3b «>>j<H^ ^ ■“ 

# i)j}^ P • 

^ ^ "fc » 

aii^b // isJ*^ j3 ^ly ■ — «xs3t ^^ 3 ^ 

&syy - \j jlj 4 ^ 0 ^-^ t i»*,l3<ymj J ^ JU j 

^_^bo *al«xi«i ^^y0*SB^>o ^\stK d>hy o^tj ^.-wb J5(>cT y 

sXwb il ^ jU .^Ji^obs j| 4 j^Aj««o| ijfjAl 

a^y JSa;/ l*W w [ 270 , ^.} 

(51?) Omitted by A. , 

;. if^) B. .■■ 

{dd) i^b^fcSti ^ 

.,'■■'•■ («®) B. & k.^kj^ ■ 

(//) A. ^1 jt J (/«^l cU/Af J dh- tS)\i> *1t ^ B. 

Jl* ISj^J 

, , (0) A. 1*^^ 
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y!y li j e)^ j 

# iSjf ax^ i? j 



4^lji iih x^ j y — -ssof 

ji5 giXof l^iStJ ^ J LZ^>fOd^ i^d^hij 

.Osj'fiS' j^ «S^ - ,;^T Ijsu ^ix3ii*aih. j 

^ ** '^. • 

<>gU iJ*-i!i O^ j^t 5 # <xix)^ >*'? J LS^'V^ 

* f ^ ^!3“^ ltX«f )5<^f^/<5 j jU 

"'■" ■“ Li 

j[ CiA^^j ^( 4 ^ 4i>>^lXj isjbsji j4M c>s^ 

Ax-li^^ jjbe 4 Jam(1s% 3 ^^voUjjj^ <XwU AjLwft^ O^Uf iS J 

% *i>j ^c! «!»'*J^r’ J J*^ cli^»j [j] i>^ jj> 

y^ J j5Uj ^ [271,<3^*] ^ ww 

y Jl^j ci'ai (Jj.>aBU ^ 54 ^ 

v^u^jf ;5o|y 7m- tj U0>;j>T 

•*• J^***^^ ^Ij - ^'^)ji( )<^ )^\joj^ tx^u jjtxw 0*1^'*^ 

ij,""" ' - - •~- n ., 

-o/odiL y y^AJby j cUlc^ e^j^t — [27 r^ 5.] 

y^ J m tXoT pp <^iib lyi y 

(hhj A. AL«i<^ jr^ J <Xwtj 55 Axi| ^ <>3a^«Wij 

.4*4 Ua cJhS^ 

(jj) B. ^fol ^ 

(&fc) jA ^*^{^|A B, ^jyi J) J A, 

(mm) X 

(nn) B. 

{P2?) B» Uf 31 3 ^ J *^jf V^'*^ 
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[H.g,] ; ' ■ 

J lj. b <2w:^ rr 

* 4:>aU3 ^y yid iaeuo 

> . — 7%, 

Jw^ JLai f^^li y &»ujuj 8.^ _ b 

# tiJwlj j aCla. y»4>*i ' j4#4 aIa^L-9 

* ^U,-j # 

(q:q)B,^^ 

(rr) B» lUU a|^J fj ■ 

(ss) B. yt ^I:LU* cj^i cJ^ ^d^iS 43‘^ila-^ 
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SMMa- KhUn m Bengal. 


32. Shaista KhBn in ' {1664-''66j. — B|/ Jadithath' Sireae/ 

A! .A., PrcifesBor, Fafnu GoUege, and Member Asiatic Society of 
.Bengal, 


Materials. 


Aflien Alir JiiBila invaded KncIi Bihar and Assam, he had. in 
his train an officer named Shihabnddin 
Tilish, who has left a detailed history of 
the expedition, named by the author the ^Jitygah44hrtyijah, 
A »loiig abstract of it was given by Air, Blocliniann in the 
Society's Journal for 1872, Part I, "No, 1, ■ pp. 64-“96,. Our 
Society hns a fine old .AIS. of this work (D. 72), and the Klmda 
Bakhsh Library three others. All these end with the death of 
Alir Jiimla, 31st March, 1663, 

But the Bodleian Library possesses a AIS. of the work (Aio. 
Bod, 589, Sachaii and Ethels Gatalogiie, Part I, 240), supposed 
to be the author’s aiitograpb, which contain.^ a continuation ( folios 
10650.-176,5.), relating the events immediately following and 
]3ri,iigii:ig the history down to Bn-znrg Umined 'Khan’s victorious 
entry into Chatgaon (Chittagong), .27th January, 1666. This por- 
tion is absolutely unique ^ and of the greatest importance for the his- 
tory of Bengal, as will be seen from the abstract I give below. I have 
procured photographic reproductions of these 71 leaves of the AIS. 

The internal evidence is overwhelming in favour of the 
Continuation being regarded as Shihabud- 
din Tilish’s work. The style is marked by 
the same brilliancy of rhetoric ; many favourite phrases and turns 
of expression are common to both j and one peculiar sentence,. 


Authorship. 


which 1 have found in no other Persian history, occurs in both 
(Conquest of Assam^ p. 58 of our MS. D, 72,. and Gontimmtum^ folio 
124, a.). We have here (f. 156,5.) one instance of the author’s- 
vicious habit of running the variations of a single simile through ' 
a whole page of which there are three examples in the Conquest, 
The writer is the same hero-worshipper, only Shaista , Khan here 
takes the place of 'Alir Jnmla. Neither of them is named, but 
both are indicated by laudatory titles, Mir Jumla- being Nawimh 
M.ustagkani-dlqdh^ and Shaista ©an Nawwah Mu'ala-Ulqiib. 

The author evidently died shortly after writing the OouUnuu- 
Defects ' ' for it ends abruptly, without carrying 
on the .campaign in the Ghatgion District 
to its conclusion. He had no time to -give it the finishing touches : 
the material is loosely arranged.;, there is no regular division into 
chapters as in the Conquest,, only.,: three headings {surhhi) being 
given (ff, 150,5, 153, a, and 16.1,.5'.).', , Moreover, the author has 


1 I sTispecfc that there is a scrap of, it at the end of an India Office MS. 
of the work, which EthA in his Catalogue describes as narrating the conquest 
of Jatkam (should he Chatgaon). 
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left blanks for dates in two places {ff, 149, 5. and 175, 5,), wMcb 
be eTidently meant to fill up after consulting other sources. 
Wrong dates are giyen in 106, a, and 167, a. and some obscurity 
has been introdnced into the narrative by his passing over the 
first day of the siege of Chatgaon (25th January, 1666) in absolute 
■ silence, , ■ ' ^ ' 

I do not think that there is any good ground for holding with 
4 . « X, Sachau and Ethe tiiat “ this copy may be 

ISO autograph. shihab-al-din’s autograph.” Two lines of 
the previous page are repeated by mistake in /. 117, a. There are 
tw^o lacunse : 156, h. 6 and 169, a. 7. In some places blank spaces 
have been left, evidently for putting down headings in red 
All these facts go to show that the work is a mere 
copy and not the original. Besides, there are several errors of 
spelling of which an accomplished author and professional writer 
(wiiqi^a-nawis) like Shihahnddin could hardly have been guilty. 

Analysis op the Gontinuation. 

OfiB.cial changes following Mir Jumla’s death (106, a.“107, 6.) 
Ihtisham Khan, left by Mir Jomla in charge of Dacca, now began 
to exercise supreme authority. Aurangzib ordered Daud EZban.. 
Suhahdarof Bibar, to administer Bengal, pending the appoiut- 
ment of ^fucca Subabdar; Dilir Kb an to officiate until Daud 
Kban arrived. Daud Kban arrived near Dacca, 27tb September, 
1663, and stayed at Khizrpur. 

Khizrpur commands the route of the pirates of Chatgaon 
( 108, a. )— Decay of the Bengal flotilla, nawara ( 108, h, ) — Pi’o- 
digality and corruption of the officiating governors (109, a .) — The 
pirates plundered Bhushna during the absence of the cruising ad- 
miral, sardar-i-sairah (110, a,) — Daud San on his own responsibi- 
lity remitted the tithe (zakat) on grain, in order to relieve the. 
scarcity at Dacca (110, b.) — True condition and causes of the decay 
of the flotilla (112, a.) — Shaista Kbfa enters Rajmahal, 8th March, 
1664 (114, a.) — New appointments made by him (115, a.) — Shaista 
Khan pushes on shipbuilding (115, b.), demands help from the 
Captain of the Dutch (116, u.), plans to win over the Feringees of 
Chatgaon (116, 5), 

His internal administration : gives relief to jagirdars and 
aimadars Qll , a -121^ a.) translated heloio, — Raja of Kuch Bihar 
makes submission. 

Piratical incursion into Bagadia (122, u.) — Account of the 
pirates of Cbatgaon (122, h ,) — ^their oppression and sale of captives, 
tl23, a.) — they desolate Bagla. — Cowardice of the Bengal navy 
(124, a.) — ^Anecdote of ‘Aashur Beg, cruising admiral (124,6.) — 
Former governors of Bengal only bent upon extorting money, but 
negligent of the duty of protecting the people (125, a.) — Author 
protests his veracity (126, a.) and then describes the ten merits of 
Shaista !]^an (127, a.-132, 6.) translated helow, — ^Aqidat Khan, 
faujdar of ^Dacca, makes defensive arrangements (133, a ) — Shaista 
Khan’s piety (133, 6.) — Miracle at Rajmahal (134, a.). 
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Shaista Kbin leaves Rajm-alial^ .16th Octohei*, anci enters 
Dacca, IStli December, 1664?. (1S4, h,“137, a). — Great exertions in 
building and equipping warboats (137, Few arrangement for 
patrolling the rivers (138, h.)— Thana and port established at 
Sangramgarli (139, h,) — Causeway built from Dhipa to Sangram- 
garli (140, a.) — Raja Indraman ( ==Indradamna) imprisoned for the 
rebellion of his clansmen' (141, a.). — Portent at Ma|Asiisabad' 

{ = MiirsIiid.abad) (142, a.). 

Sondip, is.iaiid, ■ described. (142, h) — its forts — colonised bj: 
Dilaw^war, a imiiaway ship-captain of Jahangir’s time (143, h.)— 
Dilfiwwar defeats the Arracanese .and reigns supreme .(144, a, l — , 
Abiil Hassan ordered by Shaista Khan to spy out the nakedness, 
of Sondip (145, a,) — His ruse (145, h ,} — The Fawwab prepares for 
a regular siege of Cliatgaon (146, a,). 

First invasion of Sondip by Abul Hassan, 9t’h Foveriibe.r, 
1665 {147, a. Mid h,y — Second invasion of Sondip, 18th, Fovember, 
1665 (148,5.) — Capture of .Dilawwmr and his son Sharif (149) 
— Mughal rule established in the island (150, a,) . 

The vnmiing over of the Feringees of Ohdtgaon (150, 5.) : — The 
Fawwab tempts them by various men (151) — They come over to 
Farhad IQian at Foakhali, with their families and boats (152, a.) 
— Conversation between Shaista Khan and the Feringee leader, 
Captain Moor (152), 

Description of Arracan (153, a.)— Three Arracanese invasions 
of Bengal (154, 5.) — Reasons for the Fawwab not commanding 
the Chatgaon expedition in person (157, a.) — Buzurg Umm^ 
!Sin, the commander of the expedition, starts from Dacca, 
24tii December, 1665 ( 158, a.)”^ODmposition of his force (158,5.) 
— Jungle-clearing and road-making (159, 5.) — Expeditionary force 
constantly supplied with provisions (160, a, ). 

Army advances, step by step, in co-operation with the flotilla 
(161, a.) — Ibn Husain, tlxe ^miral, enters the creek of Khamaria, 
— van of the land force joins him, 21st January, 1666 (161, a, and 5.). 

Capture of GMtgdon (161, 5.) : — The impassable barrier be- 
tween Bengal and Chatgaon (162, 5. )■ — Chatgaon fort described 
(163, a.-164,a.)^ — ^Ibrahim Khan’s expedition to Chatgion failed 
(164, 5.) — Anxiety about the success of Bhaisra Khan’s expedition 
(166, 5.-167 a.). 

First naval battle, 22nd January, — the Arracanese put to 
flight, 10 ghur&bs captured (167, 5.-168, a). 

The two fleets again face each other — ^night of 23rd January 
spent in distant cannonade. — Second naval battle, 24th January, 
(169, u. & 5.) — ^The Arracanese retreat into the Kamphuli river. — 
The Mughals close its mouth (170, a.), bum three stc^kades on the 
bank, and then attack and capture the Armcanese navy 
(170, 5.-171, Cl. ). 

The Arracanese garrison evacuate Chatgaon fort, night of 
25th January (171, 5.) — ^Mughal generals enter it (172, a.) on the 
26th. „ ’ Fort opposite Chatgaon also evacuated. 

Fews of the conquest' reach^ Dacca, 29th January. Rewards 
granted by the FawwSb' -and ■ .the Emperor (172, 5.-173, 5.). 


m 
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Exultation in Bengal.— How tlxe conquest benefited tbe Exobequer 

( 174 ,&.). , 

Bnziirg ITmined Sian enters Chatgaon fort, 27 tb Jamiarj, 
restores order, and conciliates tbe people (175, 6.). 

Pi’evions attacks of tbe Bengal forces on tbe AiTacanese 
(176, a. and 5.). 


Tbe Continuation^ therefove^ supplies us with useful and origi- 
_ , ^ ^ nal information on tbe following four sub- 

Heads of In- jects 

formation. Sbaista Sian’s administration of 

Bengal up to January 1666. (2) Tbe system of piracy followed 

by the Peringees of Chatgaon, and a record of tbe various Magb 
incursions into Bengal and Bengal attacks on tbe Magbs. (3) A 
description of Sondip and tbe history of its conquest. (4) A 
description of Chatgaon and the history of its conquest. 

I shall deal with the first only in this article. 

Shaista Stan’s Civil Administration. 

{Translation,) 

[117, a.) The mansabdars had their jagirs situated in clifier- 
ent parganahs, and the multiplicity of co-partners led to the ryots 
being oppressed and the parganahs desolated. Large sums were 
wasted [in the cost of collection] as many siqdars and ^amlas had 
to be sent out by [overj] jagirdar. Therefore, tbe JSTawwab 
ordered the diwan44an to give every jagirdar tanhha in one place 
only ; and, if in any parganah any revenue remained over and 
above the tankha of a jagirdar [117, t>.], it was to be made over 
to the jagirdar for collection and payment into the public treasury. 
Thus the department of Crownlands would make a saving by not 
having to appoint collectors [of its own in the parganahs of 
jagirdars] ; and, secondly, it was not good for one place to have 
two rulers \j?iz., the jagirdar’s and Government collectors]. Tlie 
diwan44an set birr? self to carry out this work. 

Next, Shaista Khan learnt the truth about the appointments 
and promotions made after Mir Jumla’s death by the acting 
Snbahdars. Most of these men were now dismissed; a few, who 
were really necessary for the administration, were retained in 
service. 1 have noted this difference between Shaista lOian and 
other servants of the Crown, in the matter of saving Government 
money, that they desired solely to gain credit with the Emperor, 
while his aim is pure devotion and loyal service. He considers 
the parading of this fact as akin to hypocrisy and remote from 
true devotion and fidelity. 

At this time the aimadars and stipend-holders of tbe province 
of Bengal began to flock to tbe Nawwab to make complaints 
[ 118 , a.]. Tbe facts of tbeir case were : — After tbe reign of Sbab 
Jaban, tbe late ISan-i-kbanan [Mir Jumla] confirmed in bis own 
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Jagirs many of tliese men wlio were celebrated for cleTotion to 
virtue and love of tlie Prophet’s followers, and some bad got 
farmms of the Emperor, All other men who had been enjoying 
madd-o-m^amJi and pensions in the Crowniands and fiefs of jagir-., 
dars, were violently attacked by Qazi Bizwi, the Sadr; their, 
sanads were rejected and their stipends and subsistence cancelled. 
It was ordered that the Simaddrs should take to the business' of 
cultivators// till all tlie lands they held in madd-o-m^aash^ and pay 
reve,niie for them to the department of Crowniands or to the 
jagirdars. And, as in carrying out this hard order these poor 
creatures could not get any respite, many wdio li«ad the capability 
sold their property, pledged their children [as serfs], and thus 
paid the revemi© for the cuiTeiit jear [118, 5.], preserving their 
lives as their only stock for the next year. Some, who had no 
property, brought on themselves torture and puuishnient, gave np 
their lives, and, thus escaj'sed .from all anxiety about the .next yea,.r. 


"[Verse, I 

Like fire they ate sticks [Le., received beating] and 
gave up gold [or sparks], 

And then, through loss of sti’ength, they fell down 
dead in misery. 

And now even by the resumption of the ciiitivated lands sutE- 
cient gain in the form of produce cannot be collected, because 
the Qimaddrs abstain from tilling the lands that have been 
■escheated to the State ; and, even the chastisement and pressure of 
the ^amlas cannot make ■them engage in cultivaticm. And so the 
land remains waste and the a imadars poor and aggxdeved. Owing 
to the great distance and the 'fear oh calamities, these poor per- 
plexed sufferers could not go to Delhi to report their condition fully 
to the Emperor and get the wicked and oppressive, officials punish- 
ed [119, o,]. Hence their 'sighs and lamentations reached the sky. 

One Friday, the Fawwab, as was his eiisto,m, went [to the 
mosque] to offer his Bbiday prayer. After it was over lie learnt 
that an old aimadur had suspended his head upside down,. one yard 
above the ground, from, a free near the mosque, and that he wms on 
the brink of death and was, saying : 

[Verse^ 

Shall my life return [to .my body] or shall it go out,— 
what is thy command ? 

The Bawwab ordered the author to go and ask the reason, 
I went to the old man and inquired. He replied, My son, who 
held thirty Mghas of land in madd-o-m^msh^ has died. The mnlm 
now demand from me one year’s revenue of the land. As I have 
no wealth, I shall give up mj life and thus free myself [from the 
•oppression]/’ I reported the ■ matter to' the Nawwib, who gave 
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iiim a largesum, and then confirmed his son’s rent-free land on 

■ liiiia. ■ 

[Verse, I 

God favours tlaat man, 

Whose life gives repose to tlie people. [119, b.] 

The wise know that the resumption of the lands of mmaMrs 
and the cutting off of the suhsistence of stipend-holders bring 
on great misfortunes and terrible consequences [on the wrong- 
doer], I have seen some among the rulers of this country who 
engaged in this wicked work and could not live through the year. 

[Verse,} 

The dark sigh of sufferers, in the heart of dark nights, 

Snatches away by [God’s] command the mole of pros- 
perity from the cheek of the oppressor. 

It is a lasting act of virtue and an undying deed of charity 
to bestow on the needy and idr&r on the poor. The hinder- 

ing of such liberality ' and the stoppage of such charity does not 
bring any gain in this world and involves one in the Creator’s 
wrath in the next............ 

[320, a.] One day there was a talk on this subject in the 
Hawwab’s court. As “the words of kings are kings among 
words,” he remarked, “ If a man has not grace enough to increase 
tlie gifts made to these [poor] people, he should at least not de- 
prive them of what others gave them [120, b.], because these 

people, too, should be counted among the needy. And one should 
not through his own meanness of spirit and vileiiess of heart 
resume the charitable gifts of others.” 

In short, the IsTawwab’s natural kindness having been excited, 
he ordered that Mir Sayyid SMiq, the Sadr, should fully recognise 
the madd-o-m^aash and wazifa which these men had been enjoying 
in the Crownlands according to the reliable sanads of former rulers. 
As for what was held [rent-free] in the fiefs of jagirdars, if it 
amounted to one-fortieth of the total revenue of the jagirdar, he 
. should consider it as the zahat on his property and spare it. But 
if the rent-free land exceeded one-fortieth [of the total jagir], the 
jagirdar was at liberty to respect or resume [the excess]. Who- 
soever held whatever rent-free land in the parganahs of the jagir 
of the Nawwab, on the strength of the sanad of whomsoever, was 
to be confirmed in it without any diminution, and was on no ac- 
count to be troubled [by demand of revenue]. As for those who 
had no means of subsistence and now, for the first time, begged 
-daily allowances and lands in the jagir of the Nawwab, the diw^ni 
officers were ordered to further their desires without any delay. 

The Sadr carried out the above order in the case of the 
Crownlands and the ja^rs of [other] jagirdars [121, a.]. In the 
jagir of the Nawwab his diwan-t^hayutRt, Khawajah Murlidhar, — 
who had been brought up and trained in the I^Tawwah’s household, 
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was marked hj lionestj and -politeness, possessed kis master^s 
confidence and trast, and, in -spite of Ms still being in the flower 
of youth, had the wisdom and patience of old men, — displayed in 
this work of beneTolence such zeal and exertion as, I pray, God 
may faTonr all Miisalmans with. Ererj day two to three hundred 
aimadGrs presented their sancids to liini and then departed* ifext 
day, in the presence of the Nawwib, he passed them through the 
Becord office and sealed them, and then gave them back to the 
Bimaddrs, In short, he exhibited such great labour and praise- 
%vorthy diligence in this Business, that every one of this class of 
me,ii got what he desired. And the aforesaid Kliawajah gained 
good nam.e and respect for himself, tem.poral and spiritual welfare 
for his master, and prayers for the perpetuation of the empire for 
the Solomoii-like .Emperor, (Verse) [121, h.]. 


That man’s influence with the king is a bles.sed. thing, 
Who forwards the suits of the distre.ssed. ■ 


ShIista Khan’s Good Deeds. 

{Tramlation,) 

..[127, a.] I. His exertions for conquering the province .and 
fort of Chatgaon ; the suppression of the pirates, and the con- 
sequent relief of the people of Bengal. 

II. Every day he held open darhdr for administering justice, 
and quickly redi^essed wrongs. He regarded this as his most im- 
portant duty. 

III. He ordei'ed that in the parganahs of his own Jagir 
everything collected by the revenue officers above the fixed revenue 
should be refunded to the ryots. [127, h,] 

lY, The former governors of Bengal used to make monopo- 
lies {ijcira) of all articles of food and clothing and [many] other 
things, and > then sell them at- fanciful -rates which the helpless 
people had to pay. - Shaista Khan restored absolute freedom of 
buying, and selling. 

Y, . Whenever ships brought elephants and other [animals] 
to the ports of the province, the men of the Subahdar used to 
attach (qurq) them and take whatever they selected at prices of 
their own liking. Shaista Khan forbade it. 

YI. His abolition of the collection of zahat (i,e,, of the 
income) from merchants and travellers, and of custom (hdsil) from 
artificers, tradesmen and new-comers,^ Hindus and Musalmans 
alike. The history of it is as follows : — - 

From the first occupation of India and its ports by the 
Muhammadans to the end [128, a,] of Shah Jahan’s reign, it was 
a rule and practice to exact Mail from every trader,— -from the 
rose- vendor down to the clay-vendor, from the weaver of fine linen 
to that of coarse cloth, — to collect house-tax from new-comers and 
hucksters, to take zakat from travellers, merchants and stable- 
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keepers (mukan). As S‘adi lias said, At first oppression’s basis 
was^ small; but every successive generation increased it,’ V [so it 
liappened], till at last in all provinces, especially in Bengal, it 
reaclied sucli a stage that tradesmen and merckants gave up tlieir 
business, bousebolders took to exile, saying— 

[Verse,] 

‘‘ We shall flee from the oppression of the Age, 

To such a place that Time cannot track us there.” 

The rulers, out of greed for hasil^ gave them no relief. On 
the roads and ferries matters came to such a pass that no rider was 
allowed to go on unless he paid a dmar, and no pedestrian unless he 
paid a diram. On the river-highways if the wind brought it to the 
ears of the tolhcollectors that the stream was carrying 

away a broken boat without paying h^sily they would chain the 
river [128, t.]. If the toll-officers heard that the wave had taken 
away a broken plank [without] paying zakat, they would beat it 
on the back of its head in the form of the wind. They considered 
it an act of unparalleled leniency if no higher zahat was taken 
from rotten clothes actually worn [on the body] than from mend- 
ed rags, and a deed of extreme graciousness if cooked food was 
charged with a lower duty than uncooked grains, l^’one of the 
Delhi sovereigns, in spite of their efforts to strengthen the Faith 
and follow the rules of the Prophet, put down these wicked and 
[canonically] illegal practices, but connived at them. Only, we 
read in histories, Piruz Shah forbade these unjust exactions. But 
after him they were restored, nay increased. But when, by the 
grace of God [129, a.] Aurangzib ascended the throne, he sent 
orders to the governors of the provinces and the clerks of the ad- 
ministration not to do such things in future. He thus gave relief 
to the inhabitants of villages and travellers by [129, 5.] land and 
sea from these harassments and illegal demands. The learned 
know that no other king of the past showed such graciousnesa, 
made such strong exertions, and remitted to the people such a 
large^ sum — which equalled the total revenue of Turan. 

fVeTse.] 

0 God! Keep long over the heads of the people, 

This King, the friend of holy men, 

Whose shadow gives repose to the people. 

Through the guidance of [Thy] service, keep his heart alive. 

1 strongly hope that, just as the peasants and merchants have 
been released from oppression and innovations [in taxation], so 
someone would fully and freely report to the Emj^erorthe distress 
among the soldieiy and the fact of their being harassed and 
crushed by the oppression of the thievish clerks, and thereby 
release the soldiers from the tyranny of these godless men 
[130, a.]. The army is treated by the Hindu clerks, and drowsy 
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writers as more degraded than a hre-worshippiB.g slave and more 
.unclean than the dog of a Jew, . Whenever that forked-tongned 
cobra, their pen, brings its head out of the . hole of the ink-pot, it 
does not write on the acconnt-book (tumar) of their dark hearts 
any letter except to pounce upon and snatch away the subsistence 
of the soldiers. Indeed, when their tongne begins to move in the 
hole of their mouth, it does not spit out anything except curtail- 
ing the stipends of the soldiery. ’ At times they would senselessly 
split a hair, and do not abstain from numerous unjust fines. 

Agaiti, if after life-long exertion and the showering of hribes, 
they aie induced to sign the of any soldier, then, at 
the time of branding (dngh)^ they designate a charger worthy of 
Rustam as a mere pack-horse, and on the day of verification 
(tashiha) they describe [in the records] a horse that stands erect 

as fit for the yoke a horse that bends its leg as lame, a 

horse that shies as doubtful a horse that lacks a particle of 
hair as Ta gh libi. They call a Diudi coat of mail the film of a 
wasp 25^ and a steel helmet itself a small linen cap. 

They regard a Rustam as a Zal, and a Zalas a mere child. May 
God the Giver [130, h.'] reward with the long life of Moali, the 
patience of Job, and the treasures of Corah that valiant man, 
brave like Asfandiar, who after traversing these hill- tops ( = hin- 
drances) gets his tasdiq yd d-’d&eht qabz B>nd, harat passed through the 
Haft-l^an of the accounts department, so that his business may 
be done. In the shambles of the kachdri of Grownlands stipend- 
holders have to fiay themselves [before getting their dues], and at 
the sacrificial altar of the office of the diwdn-i-tan tanklia-ddrs find 
it necessary to root out their own lives. O ye faithfnl ! Did man 
ever hear of such tyranny as that each letter of the identification- 
marks of the record office should be written by a [different] clerk ? 
O ye Muslims ! Did man ever see such oppression as that one word 
has to be written by ten men ? In [making out] the assignment- 
paper (barat) they decrease the tankha due and magnify the deduc- 
tion to be made. ^ If, through a mistake, the balance is entered in 
the receipts {qahus)^ they treat it as a true record and appropriate 
the amount to themselves. And they think that they have con- 
ferred a great obligation if they consent to [issue such a paper as] 
this : — “In the parganah of Wiranpur (city of Desolation) in the 
mrkdr of ‘Adamabad (Depopulation), tracts are assigned on the 
revenue in Jagir [to the duped soldier?] and [he sbould] demand 
from the Jagirdar KMna-khardh (Ruined ) the arrears of many 
years at this place.’ ^ A day’s difference in the verification (tashiha) 
is seized upon as a ground for making a year’s deduction [from 
'the trooper’s pay.] If a man has entered service on the 1st Far- 
wardi, they assign tankha to him from the end ^of the coming 
Asfandar. For the single grain of wheat (= fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, in Muslim mythology] which Father Adam, in his 
Jagir of the sarhdr of Jannatabad (Paradise), ate without [131, a.] 
authorisation, they demand from his' progeny refund amounting to 
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an ass’s load. If a man’s pay is due for 3 years, they desi^ate it 
as one for many years and then write [only] one-half of it (?). 
The faces of the clerks of the tatijih (description-roll) are dis- 
a«>TeeabIe. The answer of the author of this journal is, The state 
or not being in need is better, without the need of taking oaths 
[to it].” hTo harm has been done to me by these men (the 
clerks), and no confusion has been introduced into my affairs by 
them ; but [I write] from seeing and hearing what they have 
done to the helpless and the weak in the court [of the Fawwab] 
and in the provinces far and near. 

{Versefl 

My heart is oppressed, and the pain is so great, 

That so much blood gushes out of it. 

In short, the Emperor’s orders for abolishing zakat ^ndi Msil, 
sent to Bengal, were for abolishing them in the parganahs of the 
Crownland. The Nawwab had a free choice in his jagir with 
regard to all exactions except the mhdUri and the prohibited cesses 
{ahwahs). But this just, God-fearing, benevolent governor, out of 
his sense of justice and devotion to God, abolished the 
amounting to 15 lacs of rupees which used to be collected [131, b.] 
in his own jagir, and he thus chose to please God, relieve the people, 
and follow his religious master (Aurangzib). 

YII. In many parganahs the despicable practice had long 
existed that when any man, ryot or newcomer (hhusJi-nashin), died 
without leaving any son, all his property including even his wife 
and daughter was taken possession of by the department of the 
Crownlands or the jagirdar or zemindar who had such power ; and 
this custom was called anhura [= hooking]. The JSTewwab put 
down this wicked thing. 

VIII. In the hotwdli chahutras of this country it was the 
custom that whenever a man proved a loan or claioi against an- 
other, or a man’s stolen property [was recovered], the clerks of the 
chabutra, in paying to the claimant his due, used to seize for the 
state one-fourth of it under the name of “fee for exertion.” The 
Nawwab abolished it. 

IX. When the plaintiff and defendant presented themselves 

at the magistracy {mtihahuma) both of them were kept in prison 
until the decision of their case, lest it should be wilfully delayed (? ). 
And their liberators took daily fees from the prison- 

ers and paid them into the State. This custom, too, was now 
abolished. 

X. The courtiers [132, ^j.] used daily to present to the 
Nawwab many needy persons, and he made them happy with gifts 
of money. When he set out on a ride or dismounted at a stage or 
took a walk, and also on the day of ‘JcZ and other holy days, in 
addition to [supporting] the established almshouses, he used to 
invite the populace and feed vast numbers to satiety at the tables 
he spread. His profuse charity so thoroughly removed poverty 
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and meed from Bengal that few hired labourers or workmen could 
be had [for money] to do any work.,.. ...E?ery year he used to send 
to all the provinces vast sums for the benefit of the faqirs, or- 
phans, and .motherless children, and thus laid in viaikvm for hi.fl 
last Journey. 








JULY, 1906. 


, Tlie . Montlilj General Meeting of tiie Society was held on ' 
Wednesday, tb.e 4t!i Joly, 1906, at 9-15 f.m. 

A. Eaele, Esq., I.C.S., Yice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Dr.' K.' Annaiidale, Bahu Sasi Bhnshan Bose,- Mr. I, H. 
Bnrkill, Mr. J.' A. Chapman, Mr. B, L. Chandhnri, Mr, D, D. 
Fermor, Mr. H. G. G.ra’res, Mr. T. H, D. La Touche, Dr. H. Ml. 
Mann, Dr. M. Masoom, Major* P. P. Maynard, Mr. 

R. D. Mehta, Lt.-Ool, D. C. Phiilott, Mr. G. E. Pilgrim, Major L. 
Rogers, I.M.S., Mr. R. R. Simpson, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Mahama- 
liopadhjaja Satis Chandra Yidjabhnshana, Mr. E. Yredenbiirg, 
Mr. E. H. Walsh, Mr. E. R. Watson, The Rev. A. W. Young., 

Visitors : — Kamar Kshitindra Deb Rai Mahasai, Mr. J. M. 
Maclaren, The Rev. E. 0. Woodley. 

The minntes of the last meeting were read and confiinned. 
Twenty-seven presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary announced that Kumar Birendra 
Chandra Singh had expressed a wish to withdraw from the 
Society. 

The Chairman announced that Major F. P. Maynard, 
liad been appointed Secretary of the Medical Section of the Society. 

The Rev. E. C. Woodley, Principal, L.M.S. College, Bhowani- 
pnr, proposed by the Rev. A. W. Young, seconded hj Mr. D, 
Hooper ; Lt.-Col. G. F. A. Harris, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor 

of Materia Medica, Medical College, Calcntta, proposed 'by Major 
P. P. Maynard, I.M.S., seconded hj Major L. ' Rogers, I.M.S, ; 
Lt.-CoI. F. S. Peck, I.M.S., Professor of Midwifery, ' Medical 
College, Calcutta, proposed by Major P. P, Maynard,' 
seconded by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. ; Major B. II. Moir, M.D., 
LM*S., Professor of Anatomy, Medical College, Calcutta, proposed 
by Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., seconded by Major L. Rogers, 
I.M.S. ; Major J. Lloyd T. Jones, M.B., I.M.S., Assay Master, 

H. M^s Mint, Calcutta, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 
seconded by Major F. P. Ma3mard, I.M.S, ; Major J. Molvanj, 
I'.M.S., Superintendent, Presidency Jail, Calcntta, proposed by 
Major L, Rogers, I.M S , seconded by Major P. P. Maynard, 

I. M.S,; Captain »T. G. P. MniTay, M.B,, I.M.S., Second Resident 
Snrgeoii, Presidency General Hospital, Calcntta, proposed by 
Major L. Rogers, I.M.S,, seconded by Major P. Maynard, 
I.M.S.; Major E. Harold Brown, M.D., M.R.C.P., I.M.S., Civil 
Surgeon of the 24-Parganas, proposed by Major F. P. Maynard, 
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seconded by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. ; Captain F. P. 
Gonnor, P.E.C.S., in Medical Charge, 13th Rajputs, Alipui*, 

proposed by Major P. P. Maynard, LM.S., seconded by Major 
L. Rogers, I.M.S. ; Dr. Arnold Caddy, P.R.C.S., Eng., proposed 
by Mr. W. K, Dods, seconded by Major F P. Maynard, I.M.S. ; 
were ballotted for and elected as Ordinary Members, 

Mr. I. H, Burkiil exhibited two host-plants of Thesium Mm~ 
alayeme, Royle. The roots of Thesium himaJayense were traced 
to suckers entering roots of Andropogon contortus^ Linn., and 
Mcrowma Benth., at Alsnndi, in the State of Suket, 

N'orth-Western Himalaya. 

Mahamabopadhyaya Satis Cbandra Vidyabhnshana exhibited 
a Tibetan almanac for 1906-1907, prepared by a Mongolian Lama 
living near Lhasa and containing figures of stars, etc., and prog- 
nostications of coming events. 

The follo wing papers were read : — 

1. On some Freshwater* Flntomostraca in the OoUeotion of the 
Indian Museum^ Galcutta,—By R. G-ueney. Gommunicated hy Dr. 

Ahhmdale. , 

2. An old form of Elective Government in the Ghurnhi Valley . — 
By 1. H. Walsh, LC.S. 

3. Preliminary note on the Chemical Examination of the Milk 
and Butter-fat of the Indian Buffalo, — By E. R. Watson, M.A,, B.Sc. 

4 A new Gecko from the Eastern Himalayas. — By Annan- 

DALE, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

5. Freshwater Fauna, of India, No, VIII, — Some Himalayan 
Tadpoles,— By N, Annandale, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

6. Some Street Gries of Persia, — By Lieut.-Col, D, C. 
Phillott, Secretary^ Board of Examiners^ Galcutta, 

7. Proposed correction with regard to the reading of an inscrip- 
tion on some of the Suri dynasty coins,— By CoL. G. E. Shefherd- 
Oommunicated by the Philological Secretary, 

This paper will be published in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal and Proceedings, 

8. A Parasite upon a Parasite, A Viscum apparently V, 
nrticulatumy Burm,, on Loranthus vestitus, Wall,, on Quercus incana, 
Eoxh. — 1. H. Burkill. 

9. Ge7itia7zac€arum Species Asiaticas Novas descripsit I. H. 
Burkill. 

10. Sweriiam novam j aponicam ex affinitate Swertm tetraptem, 
Maxim, descripserunt S. le M. Moore et I. H. Burkill. 


I^IBRARY. 

Tbe following new books bave been added, to the Iiibrarj 
’during June, 1906: — 

Abhidhammi, PifAKA, The Yibhanga, being the second book of 
the. A.bhidhamnia Pitaka. Edited bj' Mrs. Rhys Baviis. 
Lmdmi^ 1904, 8®. 

(hie of the Publications of the Pali Text B.ociety., 

Assam Distkict G-azetteers. Tols, I, Cacliar; II, Sylliet ; III, 
Goalpara ; ¥, Darrang ; YI, Nowgong ; YII, Sibsagar. 
AUakibad, 190 * 5 - 06 , 8 ^ 

Presd, by the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Aston, W. G. Shinto — the way of the gods, 

London, New York, and Bombay, 1905. 8°. 

Barth^lemy, Marquis de. An Pays MoL Ouvrage accompagne 
de... gravures hors texte et de... cartes. Avec !e portrait de 
Fantenr, Paris, 1904. 8®. 

Bibliotheca GBoaRAPHORiiM Aeabicobcm. Pars Tertia., . Descriptio 
Imperii Moslemiei antore , Sha,ms ad-din ' Ahu Afadailali 
Mohammed ibn Ahmed ibn abi Bekr al-Banni al-Basshiri 
A1 Moqaddasi, Edidit M. J, de Goeje.' Editio' Seciinda. 
Lugdnm Batamrum, 1906. 8®. 

Presd. by 3Icm.$. 3£. J". de Goeje, 

*CSaIand, W. and Henry, Y. L’Agni|toma. Description complMie 
de la forme iiormale dn sacrifice de soma dans ' le cnite 
vMiqne. Tome I, Pam, 1906, etc. '8®, 

•Cambridge Ahtiqeariak. Society, Octavo Publications, Ko. 42. 

^ The Place-names of Bedfordshire. By Rev, W. W. Skeat. 

,, Oawbndpe, 1906. ' 8®, - 

Presd, by the Society , 

CJrooke, William.. Things; Indian : being discursive notes on 
various subjects connected- with India. London, 1906. 8®. 

Cllinet, Yital, La Tnrqnie- D^Asie. Geographic administrative, 
statistiqne descriptive' :et raisonnee de cliaqiie province de 
rAsie-Minenre. 4 vols, and an alphabetical table. 

Pam, 1892. B®. ' ' 
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Hirt, Herman.' Die Ifidogermanen.' Itoe Verbreitnng, .ilire 
Urlieimar. /unci ihre Kiiltur...imt.,,abMHiiB.geii, etc.. Band Ij 
etc. Sirassburg^. WOBj eic.- , 8°, 

HodS'Oa, T. G, Tiiado Grammar.' SIiilhn^/1906. 8®. 

Pres(2. hg - the Government of Eastern Bengal amd Assam, 

.Jagadis Olmader Bose. ' Plant Response as a means, of Pbjsb^. 
logical investigation... Witli illnstrations- 
Xcmdon, 1906. 8®, ' 

IiacOte, Felix. line version nonvelle . de. k Brliatkathi de, 
GuEidliya. , Pam, 19-06. ' 

MMrait du Journal Asiattque.^ 190B, 


FreM, by the Author, 

MacDonald, J. R. .Geography of Few Zealand for Senior Pupils 
in the Public Schools, Scholarship Candidates, and.Pnpil 
Teachers . . . W ith . . . maps and . , . illustrations. 

Ftes'd.hy 'the New Eealand Government, 

Mastchesteb — University of Manchester, ' BcoBomic Series, Fo. 2. 
Cotton spinning and' manufacturing in the United States of 
America. A report . By T. W. Uttley. 

Manchester, 190L 8°. . 

— Lectures, No./S. ' 'Bearing, and Importance of Oom-' 
merciai Treaties in the Twentieth Century. ,A, lecture.. .By 
Sir T. Barclay. Manchester, 1906, 8°. 

Series, 'Fo. 4. Course of Instruction in. Opera- 
tive Surgery.,.'. By W. Thorbum, . Manchester, 1906, ,8®* ' , 

Presd, by the Umverdty, 

MorgaE, J. de. Les Recherehes Archeologiques leor but et leurs 
procedas. Pam, 1906. B°, 

United Peovinces op Agba Am ,Oddh Disteict Gazbotees^ 
VoL VIII, Agra. AMahabad, 1^5. 8®. 

Freid, by the Govt of India, Home Be^t, 
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113. , Parasites from the Qharial (GaTiaiis gans^eticus, Qeofe.)— % 

Br. von Likstow, Goettingen. Translated hy -pAOX. 

Communicated by N. Annaxbale. (With 1 plate.) 

[The specimens on which Dr. von Linstow has been kind enongh to 
furnish the following report were obtained from two Oharials which died 
recently .in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. Th© stomach of on© of these 
also contained an undetermined Ascaris. There Is no reason to think that 
the death of the reptiles was irj any way due to the parasites. — H. A.] 

Fematoda. 

Micropleura vivipara, iiov. gen., no?, sp. 

Fig. 1-2. 

From the mesentery : 

The genus Microplenra is related to Filaria ; the anterior 
end is provided with neither teeth nor lips ; the lateral lines 
are low and narrow and are without a canal ; an excretory pore 
is wanting, the genus belonging to the Besorbentes ; the caudal 
end is rounded ; the male has, on each side, a thickening ending 
ili a papilla; the female is viviparous, and the vulva is not far 
distant from the middle of the body; spicules of equal size. 
The muscular system is strongly developed; the lateral lines 
are feeble, broader outwardly than inwardly, occupying only 
of the circumference of the body ; the anterior end is roundish 
with 6 papillae which are arranged in a circle and are little 
prominent; the oral aperture is small and circular ; the length of 
the oesophagus amounts to of the total length of the body in 
the male, and to Yh female ; it commences with a vestibii- 

lum which is about one-fourth the length of the oesophagus ; 
the cuticle is smooth ; the nerve-ring is situated at the end of 
the vestibule. 

The male is 35 mm. long and 0*72 mm. in diameter ; -g-|^ of 
the total length of the animal is occupied by the caudal end ; the 
latter bears ventrally on each side; three small papillas arranged 
in an arc, further one postanal papillae placed on a roundish 
elevation, on each side, and behind these on one side of the short 
tail a small papilla; spicules 0*47 mm. long. 

The female attains a length- of 37 mm. and a width of 
O' 79 mm. ; the tail measures -jl-g- of the total length; the vulva 
is situated somewhat in front of the middle of the body; 
it divides the length of the body in the proportion of 
5:6; attached to the front and back of the uteri are ovaries 
the length of which amounts to tV of the lengt'h of the 
body; the sexual organs leave about one-tenth of the body 
free in front as well as behind. The embryo is 0*57 mm, long 
and 0*017 mm. in diameter; the cnticle is marked with sharply 
defined transverse rings, and the . - caudal end is long and fine- 
pointed ; the anterior end is rounded. 
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Typhlophoros lamellaris, nov. gen , nov. sp. 

Kg. 3-5. 

also belongs to tbe Resorbentes; tbe 
lateral lines are without a canal ; they are 5road and low, and occupy 
about i of the circumference of the body: the anterior 
3 hnV Ind behind these is a cuticular thickening consisting ot 
longitudinal ribs ; the lateral lines are raised into longitudinal 

Sek; on the dorsal side of the cesophagus a c^cal prolongation 

of the intestines extends right to the anterior end of the l^ody , 
Se mSs Psess two eqlal spicules. The cuticle is smooth ; 
the anterior^end of the body has three lips which are ti-iaugular 
and narrowed at their base; the pnlpa, is wider in 
Ssal lip bears two papilte: behind it is a cuticular thickening 
which ooMists of sixteen finely and transversely striated longitu- 
diLl ridges, 0T2 mm. long ; caudal end pointed ; the longitudinal 
ridge which runs along the lateral lines has an equilaterally 
triangular cross-section ; the intestines possess a high epithelium ; 
in t& parenchyma of the intestinal wall occur deep-black oval 

nnclei.^e long and 0‘31 mni. in diameter; the 

caudal end is xir length of the body ; on each side of it 

are placed four preanal papiUee ; the equal-sized curved spicules 

™^Tn the which is 16 mm. long and 0-32 mrn^in diameter, 

two roundish projections are situated in front of the anus, the 
caudal end occupies of the whole length ot the body ; vulva 
is placed somewhat in front of the middle of the body and divides 
the length in the ratio of 4 : 5 ; the caudal end is curved towards 
the dorsal surface ; the eggs have a thick shell; their length is 
0*073 mm., their breadth amounts to 0*062 mm. 

Linguatulidj:. 

Porocephalus indicus^ nov. sp. 

Fig. 640. 

From trachea and lungs : . oa 

Only females have been found. Rather young specimens ai^e 20 
mm, long and 2 mm. bvoad ; behind the thin anterior end the body 
is thickened and spindle-shaped, attaining a width of 1*18 mm. ; 
behind this it contracts to a narrow neck 0*79 mm. in diameter ; 
older animals are 24 mm. long and 5 mm. in diameter j the diametei 
here is nearly uniform. On the ventral side the cuticula is trans- 
versely ringed at regular intervals of 0*44 mm., the rings occn- 
pying of tbe circumference ; the muscle-fibres run in fonr 
directions, transversely, longitudinally, and obliquely iu two, direc- 
tions making equal angles witli each other; tbe anterior and posterior 
ends are roundish. On the lateral edges of the rings there are 
posteriorly finger-shaped prolongations, which become smaller and 
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smaller farther "back, bat wbicb can be traced far backwards ; 
exteriorly tliey possess aa axmolar eM tineas thickening (fig. 9:). ; 
at the anterior end there lies beneath the eaticle an oval ring which 
is provided in front and behind with a prolongation (fig. 8) and 
on the right and left of it with two hooks on each side which 
are directed frontwards and outwards and the points of which 
project freely ; their length is 0’ 1 5 mm. The intestinal canal opens ' 
at the posterior end ; the vaginal aperture is sitaated closely in 
front of the anas ; - the vagina is IT mm. l'?ng and 0*044 mm. 
wide, whilst the width of the uterus, the numerous convolutions 
of which fill the body-cavity, amounts to 0*16 mm.; the eggs 
possess a thick hyaline envelop (fig. 10) ; their length amounts to 
0‘052 mm. on an average, their width to 0*044 mm., the yolk 
attaining a length of 0*026 mm. and a width of 0*016 mm. We owe 
to A. E. Shipley an admirable account of the Linguatulidse, An 
attempt to revise the family Linguatulidse,*^ in Arcli. de Farasi-' 
tciogie^ vol. I, Paris, 1888, pp. 52-86. 


EXPLAhTATION OP PLATE. 

(s lateral line, m muscular system.) 

Fig. 1-2. — Micropleura vivipara : 1, caudal end of male ; 2 
cross-section of lateral line. 

Fig, 3-5. — Typhlophoroe lamellaris : 3, anterior end; 4, caudal 
eud of male, right side; 5, cross-section through lateral line. 

Fig. 6-10. — Forocepkalus zndieus : 6f older specimen, and 7, 
younger specimen, natural size; 8, anterior end, ventral surface; 
9, cuticuiar prolongation ; 10, egg. 
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34, On some Freshwater Entcmostraca in the collection of the Induin 
Museum,. Calcutta. — By Eobkrt Grjmm, Oommimicated by 
N. ANKANDAiE. ( Witli 2 pktes.) 

Tile Entomostraca here dealt with were kindlj entrusted to • 
rue for examiBation by Dr. Nelson Annandale, Deputy Super-- 
intendent of the Indian Museuirt. . They comprise a number of 
Pliyllopoda, Cladocera and Copepoda, and one Ostmcodj some 
collected by Dr, Annandale himself, aiid others forming part of 
the Museum collection. 

Our knowledge of the Entomostraca of India is most meagre ; 
apart from the PEyllopoda, of which several have been recorded by ": 
Baird and Sars, we know practically nothing, and it is impossible 
at present to make useful comparisons with the fauna of other' 
countiies. Though I am able to add 14 species to the Indian 
fauna, the list is obviously too incomplete to be of use to students 
of Geographical Distribution. The only point of importance 
wdiich arises from the study of these collections is the completely 
Palsearctic character of the species contained in the three collections 
from Chitral and Sind. I'he Chitral district belongs clearly to the 
Palaearctic Begion, but Sind is generally included in the limits of 
the Oriental Begion, though no doubt having the characters of a 
border-land. I cannot, of course, lay much stress on the evidence 
of the single species — Branchipus pzsciformis, Schaeff., which I 
record from there, but the genus, as at present restricted, has not 
been found hitherto outside the Palssarctic Begion. 

PHYLLOPODA, 

1. Limkktts BEACHYoaA (O'. P. Muller). 

Several speci'mens, mostly females, from Shamdur lake, Chit-- 

12,0^00 feet (Chitral Mission), 

2, Estheria DAVim, Simon. 

See G. 0. Sars, Ann* Mus^ St, Petersh., YI, 1901. 

This' species was first recorded by E. Simon (1886) from Pe- 
king. It has since been redescribed by PtoI Sars from specimens 
brought from the Western slopes of the Chingan Mountains in 
Eastern Mongolia. Seveml specimens, agreeing completely with 
the description given by Sars, were collected by Oapt. B. B. Lloyd, 
I.M.S., at Gyantse in Thibet.' " The species has not hitherto been 
found outside Asia, 

3. , ■ Esthiria. IHOICA'^ ■ n. sp.. 

Description — 

The shell is of the same shape and appearance ■ in both 
sexes. Seen latemlly (Pig. 2) if is elliptical in shape, the height - 
about two- thirds of the length;, the umbones very prominent^ 
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situated near tlie anterior extremity. Tlie dorsal margin is 
sliort and straiijbt and ends posteriorly in a sharp angle : the 
anterior, ventral and posterior margins form an even curve. 
Seerj dorsally, the shell is narrow, the greatest width in front, on 
a level with the umbones. The valves are thin and rather trans- 
parent, marked with about 20 very distinct lines of growth, the 
marginal lines closely crowded. The spaces between tbe lines are 
very faintly punctate and traversed by what appear to be canals, 
ending distally in little refringent protuberances ( Fig. 2a.) These 
protuberances are more marked along the peripheral lines and 
give these lines of growth a distinct beaded appearance, the canals 
at the same time giving an appearance of radial striation. The 
margin of the shell is beset with short hairs, as are also the last 
few lines of growth posteriorly. In all the specimens these hairs 
are largely broken off, so that their distribution is not easy to 
determine accurately. 

The head is separated from the body by a deep sulcus (Fig. 1); 
tbe rostrum is narrow and minutely emarginate at the extremity 
(Fig. 3). The eyes are not quite confluent. 

The first pair of antennas have about 15 rather iiTegular 
lobes (Fig. 8 ) . The second pair of antennae ( Fig. 5) have all joints 
in the anterior branch and 12 in the posterior. Thei'e are 20 pairs of 
branchial legs, the posterior pairs exceedingly minute (Fig. 4). 
The sensory appendage of the fifth endite is nearly as long as the 
sixth endite in the female (Figs. 9 and 10), bat it is t’wo- jointed, and 
considerably longer than the sixth endite in the male. The pre- 
hensile appendages of the male are of the usnal form (Figs. 
7and8). 

The dorsal edge of the tail is armed with a series of short 
spines I’e^rularly diminishing in size from in front backwards (Fig. 
4). The fifth segment of the body is produced dorsally into a small 
elevation bearing a seta ; tbe sixth and following segments are all 
similarly produced, but the elevation, becomes broader and bears 
more spines, finally dying away in the last seven segments and 
leaving each segment armed dorsally with a short strong spine and 
one or two accessory spinules. 

Size of Shell. 

Length, Height. 

Male: 3*0 — 3*25 mm. 1*85 — 2*0 mm. 

Female: 3*25 — 3*75 mm. 2*0 — 2*25 mm. 

Locality — 

... Mandapam, Pamben Passage, South India. 

Collected by Dr. Annandale in a small rain-pool in sand, 
devoid of vegetation. The pool had been filled a week before by a 
shower of rain. 

The species differs considerably from any of the species of 
Estheria hitherto described from India. In the outline of the 
shell it has some resemblance to Estheria hoy si ^ Baird, but the 
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size, scElptnre and number of lines of growth are very different. 
The only species from which there can be any dilSculty in separa- 
ting it, is Edherta memcana, Olans.' It may be distinguished by 
the rather more prominent nmbones, sharper posterior dorsal angle 
of the shell, and smaller number of Joints in the second pair of 
antennse. The sculpture of the shell of Edheria indica resembles 
vesy closely that of Edheria mexicana as figured by Packard (1888, 
Pi. xxiv, Pig. 6). 

4 Cyclesteeria hislopi (Baird). 

(See Sars, 1887.) 

One specimen of this remarkable species was taken by 
Dr. Annandale in a small tank at Calcutta about half an acre in 
extent and containing a good deal of vegetation. First recorded by 
Baird in 1859 from Kagpur, it has since been found in Ceylon, 
Celebes, Siiraatra, Australia (Queensland and Yictoria), East Afric;>, 
and Brazil. It is the sole representative of what is probably a very 
primitive genus, and in its structure, life-history and distiibiition it 
is perhaps the most interesting of all Phyliopods. 

5. Branchihecta orientalis, Sars. 

The collection contains three specimens of this species taken 
by Capt. R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S., at Gyantse, Thibet. The specimens 
described by Prof. Sars f 1901) were found in Lake Chunta-noiv 
Eastern Mongolia. The Thibetan specimens agree fully with the 
description given by Prof. Sars, with the exception that, the 
furcal branches are reiatively a little longer. 

6. Brahchifes PiscifOEMis, Schaeffer. 

Syn, B, ledou^xi, Barrois, 1892. 

A number of specimens of this species contained in the collec- 
tion are labelled ‘*J. A. W. MuiTay, Sind.” They differ slightly 
from the type in having a few chitinous hooks on the tip of the 
penis of the male ; and in having the tooth on the inferior ante mi le 
somewhat more prominent. In these respects they approach 
Bmnchijpm ledoulxi^ Barrois, and are in fact a link between the 
latter and Branchtpus pisetformh, Schaeff. I regard B. ledotdxK 
for this reason, as not sufficiently distinct to rank as a separate 
species. Hitherto the species has only been recorded from parts 
of Europe, Algeria and Syria, ^ so that the present record is a, 
considerable extension of its range to the east^vard. 

7. Streptocephalus dichotomcs (Baird). 

Syn. S, hengalensis^ Alcock, 1896, and OhirocepJiahcb- stoU‘czhv, 
Wood-Mason MSS. See Sara, 1900. 

I have had the opportunity of examining the types of Strepfn^ 
cephalus hengalendsj Alcock, .consisting of one male and one female- 
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A r tliPre can be no doubt that they should 

specimen, and I * species, S. dichotomus, as it has been re- 

^fhe^bv Prof Sars^(1900). I cannot detect any important 
described by r * o-npr^ies There are also some rather dil- 
difference between P labelled GMrocefhalus sto- 

apidated specimens g ^be c,f “the 3 e ^ also in reality Strep- 

FH^?ir/thSi ifpeSpTSvS tfct’sirS 

Z; ZeTpects^ In the second antenna of the male 

tieVratral apophysis is very long and straight (Fig. U) ^ 

Zv three sickle-shaped filaments on the basal part of the second 
ioiifi; • the anterior terminal brand i is simple and undivided, armed 
ilmt’ £ SaW part of its length with regularly placed recurved 
Sues The accessory branch of the second 3 omt agrees with the 
tff-ne The penis, in its everted condition, is extremely long, reach- 
ing to the md of the fourth segment of the abdomen and armed 
S two rows of small spines. In two of the three sp^imens the 
Jnis is retracted, and has the form of a simple stout cmwed 

process. 

The female I have not seen. 

CLADOCBBA. 

8. Daphnu pusca, n. sp. 

Bescriptim of female— 

Shell elongated oval in shape, bluntly pointed behind m the 
middle line, but without a spine in the adult condition (big. iJ). 
The young are provided with a long toothed spine, sometimes 
amountinl to one-third of the total length, but the spine appears ^ 
shorten afd disappear with age. The edges of the valves are quite 
smooth, but their surface is marked with oblique lines intersecting 
to form rhombic areas. The dorsal part of the head is reticulated 
in the same way, but over the eyes the striated. 

The head is comparatively small, about one-fifth of the total length, 
without any crest, and is separated from the body by a yery slight 
. depression. The front is nearly straight; the rostrum long, deflexed 
and obtusely pointed. The fornix is rather prominent and continued 
over the eye. It is also prolonged slightly^ over the anterior part 
of the valves as an incipient secondary fornix. The eye m large, 
with the crystalline cones almost embedded in pigment, i he hm 
pair of antennse are large, and project considerably from the 
posterior margin of tbe bead. The second pair are large anc 
strong, tbe basal portion very minutely scaly along its 
edge. Tbe natatory setse are about as long as tbe rami and do 
not reach to tbe posterior end of tbe body. The postabdomeii bas 

i [I have inserted the locality, of which Mr. Gurney was unaware, 
from records in the Museum. — Annan dale.] 
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ilie dorsal edge slightly sinuate, bearing about 17 short teeth, the 
.anterior 5 or 6 decreasing in size (Pig, 13), The terminal claws 
are rather long with a basal comb and a row of fine cilia (Pig. 14). 
There is an accessory comb composed of • 7 or & teeth on the 
postabdomen itself just at the base of the claws. Of the doraal 
processes of the abdomen, the anterior one is about twice as long as 
the next one, and clothed with cilia. 

The animal is of a deep reddish-brown along the back, shading 
o:E to a faint tinge vent-rally. 

Length: 2*75 — 3 '3 mm. 

Locality— 

Kang Kul ( Chitral Mission). 

This Dapnia is evidently closely allied to JDupnia atkimml^ 
Baird, bnt, so far as the specimens which I have examined go, 
it is sufficiently distinct. In view of the great local and seasonal 
variability of the Daphnias, the making of new species has become 
a rather speculative proceeding and it is unfortunate that in this 
case I have not had the male and ephippiai female for compari- 
son ; but, ou the evidence available, I think I have no course 
open to me but to describe the species as new. 

9, SiMOSA ELIZABBTHAE (King).* 

See Sars, 1888. 

This species, which differs very slightly from S. vetuloides^ 
Sars, is a widely-distributed one, being recorded from Australia, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Siam and China. Th% specimens which I 
have examined were taken by Dr. Annandaie in Kyd Street Tank 
in Calcutta, on April 5, 1905, and Jan. 21, 1906. It was abundant 
on the first occasion, but rare on the second. 

10. Ceeiodaphnia BiGAuni, Eichard, 1894. 

Dr. Annandaie has sent me specimens of this species taken in 
his aquarium in Calcutta, and I found several specimens in a 
collection made in a brackish pool at Port Canning neai* Calcutta. 
In the latter collection they were ‘ associated with various typical 
marine Copepods, Amphipods'and Oaridea. This species has a 
wide distribution, being found in Palestine, Indo- China, Sumatra, 
New Guinea, South Africa and BraziL 

11. ScAPHOLiBERis' KiHGi, Sars, 1903. 

Found abundant in Kyd ' Street Tank, Calcutta on Jan. 21, 
1906. In the majority 'of s'peeimens the sculpture the shell is 
by no means as well marked as 'Prof.' Sai^s describes it as being ; 
iu fact in some specimens ;'the striation of the shell is not easy 

■ 1 For tlie. iiame Simosa in place of SimoeephalaB, Sohodler, see Norman, 

1903 , 
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to see in a lateral Tiew. Viewed from tlie dorsal side, on the 
other Band, the transverse ridges are sometimes very prominent. 
Except for its small size, Scapholeheris kingi appears to me to be 
ioseparahle specifically from S, mucronata (0. F. Muller), though it 
should probably rank as a variety of that species, I have carefully 
examined the set® of the flattened ventral margin of the shell and 
find that they agi’ee in almost all respects with the account given 
oi them ioT S, muCTonata hy Mr, Scourfield (1894). The set® o! 
the outer of the two rows are about 26 in number. Of these the 
first 6 are inserted very close together on a line curving inwards 
towards the edge of the shell. Each seta is tubular, with a short 
basal branch and dividing distally into two larger branches. 
One branch is directed backwards while the other is a continua- 
tion of the seta forwards and inwards so that it has a semicircular 
curve. Along the outer edge of the two distal branches spring 
several exceedingly delicate hairs, but I cannot see that they have 
the tuft-like arrangement described by Mr. Scourfield. The 7th 
and 8th set® are like the first 6 though placed a little wider 
apart, and differing in having no basal branch. On the other hand 
a minute hair springs from the shell near their bases and is 
probably the equivalent of this basal branch. The eighth seta has 
delicate hairs along both ifs outer and its posterior sides, and the 
seta at its base also has them on its posterior side. As in 
S. mmronata, there is a line of excessively faint radial markings 
running round beyond the ends of the anterior set®, and, as it 
were, enclosing them. Mr. Scourfield believed these markings to 
indicate “ a number of imbricated hyaline scales supported by the 
set®” (1894, p. 8). He considered it possible that the hains 
arising from the set® are really stiffening corrugations in the 
hyaline scales. Prom the presence of these “ hairs ” on the 
posterior edge of the eighth seta only, I think myself that in these 
anterior set® there are no separate scales, but that there is one 
lamella the anterior series of (in this case) 8 set®. The set® 
following this series probably support each a separate, but 
overlapping, scale. The next 4 (9-12) are all two- branched 
but from the 13th to the 24th they are all simple, though bearing 
a few ‘‘hairs.” The 24th, 25th and 26th are much longer, and the 
25th has a short basal branch bearing a tuft of “ hairs,” 

Mr. Scourfield informs me that in a "West Anstralian species* 
probably identical with 8 , microcephala, Lillj., the arrangement of 
these set® differs considerably from those of 8 . mucronata, and I 
have shown (1903 ) that in 8, aurita^ Fischer, the modified set® 
are wholly absent. It is probable, therefore, that these set® will 
be found to afford a reliable basis for discrimination of species, 
and, if this is so, then the species with which we are now dealing 
cannot be separated from 8, mucronata (0. F. Miiller) . 

12. Chydorus sPHjiRicus (0. F. Miiller). 

Bocality — 

Kang Kul — Chitral Mission. 

A species of world- wide distribution. 
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COPEPODA. 

13. ■ Cyclops strenuus, Fischer. 

Several specimens, mostly immature, were associated witli 
Baphnia fmca in the Kang Kni collection, 

Oyclops strenuus is a typically Korthem species, which has 
not, so far as I know, been found South of Palestine, 

■14. Cyclops viriws ( Jiirine). ' 

One or two specimens were found in the Kang Kul collection. 
It appears to be confined to Europe, Korth Asia and North 
America. 


15. Cyclops LEucKAETr, Glaus. 

Taken by Dr. Annandale in the Kyd Street Tank, and in a 
brackish pool at Port Canning near Calcutta. 

Distribution: world- wide. 

16. Cyclops PRASiNcs, Fischer. 

Taken in the Kyd Street Tank, Calcutta. Eecorded from all 
parts of the world. 

17. Cyclops phaleeatus, Koch, ' ■ ' - ^ 

■' ■' f 

Kyd Street Tank, Calcutta. 

Distribution : Ceylon, Australia, New Guinea and South 
America, ' , 

.18, DiAPTOMUS BACTLLIFEB, KcBlbel, 

Kang Kul — Chitral Mission. 

, A species characteristic of Nortlieria and high mountainous 
regions., 

OSTBACODA. 

19. Stenocypeis malcolmsoni (Brady), 

■ A number of specimens .were sent me by Dr. Annandale 
from Ms aquarium in Calcutta. ' It has been recorded from Oentral 
Iiidia,.",Ceylon, Queensland and 'East Africa. ■ • 

[Both this jea,r and last this'Osfcraood has become exceedtugly abundant 
ill aquaria at the begiBuiug. of.the hot weather. In winter it disapppears. 
Its .appearance has ..coincided roughlj on both occasions with that of the 
Protozoon Opercw^anh Annandale.] 
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DESCBIPTIOY OF THE PLATES. 


I Plates 4 and 5.) 
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EstJieria tndica, n..sp. Side view of male. x26. 

,, Left .shell of male. x 20. 

■. 5 ,. Part of the posterior region of the rsliell 

along i4th and loth lines of gro'wth. 
„ Head of female from dorsal side. x B7. 

„ ■■ Posterior paid of body of female. x37. 

„ Second antenna of female. x37. 

„ Part of first leg of male. x57. 

„ Part of second leg of male, x 57. 

: ,5 ' ' ■ . ■ First antenna of male. ' x 64. 

. Leg of 10th pair, female. ■ x45. 

. ' „ : ■■ 5th endite of leg of 11th pair of female. 

■ xl50. 

Streftocejphalus dichotomm, Bairtl rar., simplex. Head of 
male from side. , x 8 . 

Baphnia fmca, n.sp. Side view of female. x26. ' 

„ Postahdonien. ’ x64. . 

■ „ Terminal claw of postabdomen, 'x260. 

Scapholeheris hmgi, Sars. 7th and 8 th set® of outer row' 
on anterior edge of shell, x about 1000 . 
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■35. Some. 8t feet Cries coUected m Persm,-^Btj D. C. 

PHiLLOTT, Secretary to the Board of .Examiners, ■ 

Persia is tlie ybtj kome of figiirative language, and striking: ' ,■ 

^■exampIes are to be found even in. the cries of street-vendors. The 
following were collected in Kirman : — 

The vendors of kerosine oil crj Waftd fMram misM-guIdh^ “ A Kerosin© oil® 
naptha have I like rose-water ’*;■ while the sellers of castor oil 
(for huriiing) say, ‘‘ Yrl cMrciyk ! Yd shih-i chiragM^^ Oh 

king of lani.ps ! Oh king of lamps ! ’’ ■ 

Fruits and sweets are sold to a cry of Qumat~i hdzu^ qmvat-i Fruits : 
pu, ** Strength to your arms, strength to your legs.” . sweets.;. 

For figs alone, there is a somewhat similar cry, Qmvat4 Figs, ;• 

2 dnu anjtf asi, Strength to the knees are figs.” ‘ Strength to ■ i 

the knees ’ perhaps means no more than ‘ light refreshnieiit,^ for ■ 

a guest is sometimes invited to stay and eat by the polite but col- 
loquial phrase, Yak cMz-z hi-Miur hi qiwvat-i zmti paidrl hum. 

“ Eat Just a little to give strength to j'our knees.” The idea seems i 

to he that the refreshment will give the 'guest the necessary 

■Strength to continue his Journey. Another cry for figs is / i 

anftr ! hulbul-i hdah-i BihisTit^ “ Figs I figs ! nightingales of the 

Garden of Paradise.”^ i 

For pomegranates there seem to be many cries : Andr ddmm, Pomegra- 
andf-i hd&kd BiJmht, “ Pomegranates have I, pomegranates of the nates. ; 

Garden of Paradise ;” Ndr^^ hdbd diUihtmdr, “ Pomegranates fit 
for the sick.” A fine and esteemed variety of pomegranates called 
atdhaM is vended to the cry of AtdbaM ddram ndr, atdhahi 
■dd-ram ndrJ* 

For grapes, Tild ddram mushtan^ “ Gold have I, oh buyer ! ” Grapes. 

For cucumhers, Ay qandd tar Miiydrf^ “ Oh liquid sugar, Cucumbers# 
•cucumbers ! ” 

The chant for mulberries is, ^^Btddna nahdt; btddna ahd hay at ; Mulberries# 
■htddna shaharnahdi ; hzddna ; hi-yd^lazzat mi-’harz az Tuh, Seedless 
mulberries, sweet as candy ^ ; seedless mulberries, like the water 
of life ; seedless mulberries, like sugar and candy ; mulberries ; 
oh come ! thou wilt delight thy soul.” Black mulberries are also 
sold to Miva-yi safrd-hur, shah-mwa, “Bile-removing fruit, the 
king of fruits ! ” and white mulberries to Nuqld hiha (i.e., Jdl 
■ast) “ Sugared cardamoms are here,” 

' For plums a cry is Ay saffd-shikan dlu, Oh plums, a cure Plums, 
for bilel” ' ' ^ ■ * ■ ■ 

Por kalvd of dskteSy Ay halvd^-yi ^arah.^ Halva, 

1 i,e.^ EeaTen ; iiofc the Garden of Eden. 

^ Nar, cormp of anar | pomegranates are often prescribed by 

3 Qand is loaf sugar, much esteemed by modem Persians, by whom all 
•other sugars are rather despised. Some Persians, however, consider loaf 
sugar unclean {najis} partly because it is said to be clarified by bones. Wabat 
•or Bugarcandy has not these objeotiong. There are also a few old-fashioned 
Persians who will not take tea, etc., if -it has been purchased from a Hindu. 

Kharah is a dried date. : 
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Sweets. 

Pistachio 

nuts. 


Tripe. 

Water. 


Tea and 

Cinnamon 

Tea. 

Cloths 
(hawked^ m 
villages only) . 


For sweets, Ay pa shnak, ay haharyt anla.'^ 

Bamghm (pronounced I) iimgjiun) n, ml SininarwMv MashAiail 
are noted for tlieir pistachio nuts, bo Pista-yi Ihmigjfnu^ mushlan, 
“Pista Tints from Damghim, oli huyer” is a natural cry. ^ A 
general cry for nuts, melon and pumpkin seetls and otlier e<lil>lo 
seeds that are eaten parched and salted is, Hama ^aJU daram u 
hi-shihan,^ 

At the ''Id J Qgerbrm rams are usually sacrificed, rarely camels, 
and never kine ^ as in India. It is a common belief that, on the 
Day of Eesurrection, the sacrificer will ride from the Judgment 
Plain into Heaven on the very animal he sacrifices at this festival. 
Hence rams are sold to qtj of SMkh-aAi hi-glf savUr shan^. 

Hold it by the horns and lide it/’ 

Other common cries are : — 

Ay Oh tripe ! ” 

Bi-nush hi-yndJ shaJiJd-i Karhal^y ‘‘ Drink in memory of the 
martyr of Karbaia.”^ , 


Ay chCihi I ddr-chvi nah&t ! 
tea!” 


^fOb tea! and sweet cinnamon 


Ay garni s daraniy pdrcha dm'am, slitla ddram, Ob longclotb 
have I, cloths have I, s^lu ^ have I! ” 


Ay suzan u sanjtiq ; angushtSnay ywr^g ! Oh. iioodloB %ixA 
S ’ thimbles, and gold and silver lace 1” 

f hawked by 
I Jews). 

[ Scissors and Ay miqrdz, dy yardqj dam^^i cMdaryA^ Oh schsoTB I Ob gold 
t embroidery and silver lace for trimming cbadars 1 ^ 

* (in villages ® 

; only). 

I Antimony, Ay surma-yi sang^ Hy surma-yi sang, Oh antimony stone 1 

5 Ob antimony stone ! ” 




1 PashinaJe is a white sweetmeat like hair or jute fibre. Halva-yi drda 
is made of sesame seed, sugar, flour, and butter. These two sweets are always 
sold together. 

In India this sweet is called 

2 AjU Ft and ‘ajU A, is a term applied to nuts, almonds and edible seeds : 
it was first used for ^assafc-fshardh, * anything eaten with wine.* Bushikan 
Impera. break,’' is here an adjective or substantive. 

3 The Shi’ahs always sacrifice uninjured males : a gelding or an animal 
with a defective horn or a oat ear would be rejected. Sunnis sacrifice all 
three sexes, 

: 4 i.e., ^lusain, slain atKerbela. He was wounded in the mouth by an 

arrow when he stooped to.drink in the Euphrates. 

, ' 6 BhUa is. vulgar for shaUa, 

. The Zardushti women wear a special cMdar without yardq* 

1 Surjna-yi Javdhir is a valuable colly rium supposed to be compounded 
' of'S^weia. ■ 
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Aii davd-ui mihr u mud abhatf ‘‘Oil medicine for loTe and liove i 

affection.’’ Philtres. ; 

Ay pul-i huz I ay pfil4 huz’^ “ Oh money for goats ! Oli Live goats, 
money for goats 1 ” 

Ay harm-yi par^Sir I ay harra-yi parvar, “ Oh fatted lambs 1 Small lamb 
Oh fatted lambs ! ” , 


Ay gdh-i Icdn, “ Oh ploughing bulls.” 


Bulls 

(for the plou^ 


Ay gdh-i shirt I dy gdh-i shirty dy gdh-i sMrz, Oh milch Cows, 
cows! Oh milch cows 1 Oh milch cows ! ” 


Ay khurus-i L art ^ Oh Godks of ^ Ooeks. 

' Ay murgh-i tukkmty “ Oh laying hens ! ” Hens. 

Ay j uj a ! dy juj a f Oh chickens I Oh chickens ! ” Chickens. 

Ay hulhuli khipdnmida, dy htilhul-i pur c?ia7ic/ia ^ “ Oh sing- Nightingali 
ing bnlbnls ! Oh nightingales in full song 1 ” I 

Ay hadiya-yi Qur'dn, “ Oh presents of Qur’an 1 ” To sell a Qur’ans. ! 
Qur’an is impious ; hence it is offered as a present, the re- , 

ceiyer giving a present of money in return. When a vendor of J 

Qur’ans cries his “presents,” the following little comedy is enact- i, 

ed: The pmohaser, probably a woman, will enquire, T;?. Quf*dn [ 

chand hadtya ml-MiyMad, “ How many presents for this Qur’an ? ” |, 

The reply will ho^ Bi^rizdmazidt-yi Khudd. ^'‘ As God wills.” The | 

woman then reverently lifts the volume, kisses it and produces 
some security, telling the “ giver ” to call again. She next con- ^ 

suits a 77a who perhaps says, “ Paw; tumdn hadzy a ddrad, ? 

“ The px’esent you should give is five tumdns,'\ The “giver’’ 
calls for his “present,” and, if dissatisfied, he will say, Bi-panj 
turndn hadzya namt-dihamf^' I won’t make you a present of it for 
five tumdnsi'' ' ' ^ ■ ' , I 

Jews ^ that buy old clothes, broken or discarded articles, cry old do thee 
Ana muna ho ? (i.e., huhna muhna hast ?) “ Any old imbbish ? ” 

A modern cry in Tehran is the “ FtsTc, / ” of the shoe- Shoe-Mad; 
blacks— at least so Persians inform me. The origin of the cry 
is doubtful. 

Por the street cries of Cairo, vide Lane’s “ Modern Egyp- 
tians,” Chap. XIV. 


1 Persian form of ma^atbat. 

2 Bm is properly the female : the he-goat is chapish or nan, 

5 Lir is famous for its large breed of poultry. Poultry are always 
purchased alive. 

^ Juja modern for obsolete chum : the latter is still in use in India and 
Afghanistan. 

6 Ghahcha is the spring song when the bulbul is in love, as opposed to 
nza-Miipanl'% bird-fancier’s term for the low warbling before the cage-bird 
comes into full song.'" 

® Such Jews when hailed are styled Mulld ot Khwdja. In Calcutta the 
purchasers of old articles are called hikn-wdla and are Hindus, not Jews. 
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56. A new Gecko from the Eastern Himalayas, — By K, Ahnaj^bali, 

D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

Less is known of tlie kerpetologj of tlie Himalayas tkan is 
generally realized, and tke discovery of a new form even in so well 
explored a locality as the Darjiling district is not surprising, al- 
though far more collecting of Reptiles has been done in this part 
than in most parts of the range. The new species is represented by 
a single specimen recently taken by myself in a European house a- 
Knrseong (5,000 ft.). It is a typical member of the genus Gijmm 
dactylus, of which two species (both extremely rare) have hitherto 
been recorded from the Himalayas, viz,,^ G. fasciolatus from Simla, 
and G, lawderanus from Knmaon. G. himalayicus, as I propose to 
name the Darjiling form, belongs to a group in the genus which 
also includes G. hhasieyids from the Khasi Hills and Upper Burma, 
G, marmoratus from the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, etc., and 
Q. ruhidus from the Andamans, On the whole it seems to be 
more closely related to the Malayan species than to either of 
its other allies. 


I OYMNODAOTyLUS HIMALAYICIJS, Sp. nOT, 

I . Diagnosis — 

I Head large, rather narrow, depressed, ovoid ; snout slightly 

I longer than orbit, obtusely pointed ; forehead concave. Habit 

‘ slender ; digits compressed throughout ; tail slightly longer than 

head and body, rounded, tapering. Dorsal surface of head and 
I body granular, with numerous small conical tubercles on the body, 

base of head and hind limbs ; on the back these tubercles tend to be 
3 arranged in 16 irregular lines : they are very much smaller than 

the ear-opening. Ventral scales, small, leaf- shaped, imbricate ; 
I about 35 across middle of belly. No lateral fold or enlarged 

scales in its place. Rostral grooved ; nostril between rostral, fii'st 
f labial and several small scales * ten upper and ten lower labials. 

Ear-opening ovoid, slanting, one-third as large as eye. Subdigital 
r lamellae moderate, larger on proximal than on distal joints. Eleven 

prseanal pores arranged in a continuous, wide, V-shaped series ; 
; the scales posterior to them, between the arms of the V, enlarged ; 

f three postanal papillae (in the male) on either side ; base of tail 

swollen below ; no pubic groove ; no femoral pores. Coloration 
i in Q, marmoratus, 

■ Dimensions of adult male— 


Total length ... ... Ill mm. 

Head and body ... ... 53 ,, 

Tail ' : ^ ... 

Hind limb ... ... ... 25 „ 

Eore limb ... 20 „ 

Breadth of head ... ... 9 „ 
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This species is rerj closely allied to G, marmoratuSf witli 
Malayan speeirneiis of which I have compared tlie type. It may be 
disting’nislied by its smaller size (if this is constant), more slender 
habit, narrower head, and larger ear-opeiiing, by the fact that the 
basal joints of the digits are more strongly compressed, and espe- 
cially by the number and aiTangement of its pubic pores. 
Prom (?. khastensis the absence of a lateral fold will at once dis- 
tinguish it, as its small, conical dox^sal tubercles will from 0,lmv- 
deramis, 

I take this opportunity to put on record the occuiTeiice of 
Jujpalura ynnnanensis, Anderson, in Indian territory, having found 
in the Museum a fine male taken some years ago at Buxa, near 
the Bhutan frontier of Bengal, by a collector. 
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37. Notes on the Freshwcder Fauna of India, No. VIII.’— Some ■ 

; . Himalaymi Tadpoles,— By N. Annaj^dale, D.Sc., G.M.Z.S., 

Dmiiig a recent visit to Kurseong, wliiclx is situated at a 
lieiglit of 5,000 feet in the Darjiling* district, I was so fortunate 
as to obtain the tadpoles of two of the characteristic Annra of the 
Eastern Himalajas, of a species hitherto not recorded from the 
Indian Empire, and of an unidentified form of interesting’ 
structure. My visit lasted from May 21st to May 29tli, and it would 
seem probable that the species found had spawned about the 
beginning of the hot wreath er. 

The structural adaptations exhibited by tadpoles which live 
in the small mountain torrents of the Himalayas, are identical with 
those of species occurring in similar situations in the Malayan hills, 
but remarkably divergent inter se. It so happens that the three- 
species ■which I found living together in such streamlets at 
Kurseong, illustrate three different methods by -which these 
tadpoles are protected against the incidence of sudden floods. It 
is noteworthy that 'within the genus Bmia a variety of larval types 
occur ; but, as I hope to show in the piesent communication, the 
peculiarities -wdiich are so striking in certain tadpoles, have 
homologies in other species which cannot be detected except during 
life. The fli*st tadpole I describe is not peculiar in any way, but 
it occurs in circumstances which apparently do not call for any 
structural modification. 

DESOEJPTION OF TADPOLES. 

1. BuFO HIMALAYANUS, Gtinther 

Maximum total length , 27 mm. ; greatest depth of tail between ^ 
and of maximum total length, less than twice the depth of the 
caudal muscles; length of tail Ij- that of head and body. 
Head flat; nostril slightly nearer the eye than the snout;, 
eye dorsal, small, by no means prominent; spiracle sinistraly 
pointing back-wards and up-w’ards, very inconspicuous. Tail 
obtusely pointed, constricted at the base. Yent in middle 
line. Colour almost uniform inky black, slightly less intense on 

the ventral than on the dorsal surface. Dental formula 
Beak in two parts, an upper and a lower ; both serrated at the free 
edge. Lips fringed at the corners, but not on the posterior or 
anterior edge. 

As regards the structo’e of the mouth, this tadpole closely 
resembles that of Hufo melanosUciusf^ from which it may be readily 
distinguished by its small, sunken eye and flat head. 


1- See S. Flower iti Proc. iTooZ. 911, pi. xHv, fig. 3, and- 

1899, p. 911. Gunther regarded as no more than a variety 

of this species. 
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2. MeGALOPHRYS MONTANA, KuM 

M. montana ; BonlengeT^ in AnnandaU and Uohinson^ FascicAiU 
Malayenses, Zool. i, p, 132; Amiandale, ihid., p. 275 ; TFefeer in 
Ann. du Jard. Bot Buitenzorg, Suppl. ii, 1898, p. 5. 

Tlie peculiar float surrounding the mouth of this tadpole 
has been described in detail by Prof. Max Weber and by myself. 
The examples from Kurseong agree very closely with those from 
Malaya and Java. I was at first inclined to suspect that the 
Indian specimens might be larv^ of Le^tohrachium mo7iticola and 
that the larvae of this form very closely x*esembled those of Megalo- 
fhrys montana, the genus of the latter not having been recorded 
from Indian territoi-y ; but in many of my specimens the hind legs 
are well developed and show no trace of a web at the base of the 
toes. In one specimen the fore legs are also well developed, and 
the funnel has disappeared except for a ridge along the lower lip 
and a tubercle at each corner of the mouth ; but the tail has 
hardly begun to be absorbed. The funnel has already become 
much reduced in size in individuals in which the tee legs are 
almost ready to burst through the skin. The oldest specimen 
.agrees, so far as it is possible to say, with Boulenger’s var. aceran, 

3. Eana I.IBBIOII, Giinther 

Maximum total length, 56 mm. ; tail thrice as long as head and 
body, its greatest depth \ of the maximum total length, twice the 
depth of the caudal muscles. Head feebly arched, nostril midway 
between the eye and the snout ; eye small, by no means prominent, 
near the dorsal surface ; spiracle sinistral, pointing backwai’ds and 
.slightly upwards, small, surrounded by a white ring. Tail pointed 
graduallyat the tip, not contracted at the base; vent on the right 
.side. Colour variable ; dorsal surface brownish, marbled in some 
cases with yellow ; fin membrane pale, with large, daik pigment cells, 
which in some specimens tend to be arranged in vertical bars ; in 
some specimens a dull yellow, mid-dorsal streak at the base of the 

tail* Dental formula Lips very tege, enclosing a consider- 

, , ^ ■ It- 

able cavity ; the lower lip with a complete double fringe ; a single 
fringe at the base of the upper lip on either side ; the beak in 
two parts, an upper and a lower, neither serrated. 

4 Eana, sp. 

Length of a specimen without legs, 26 mm. ; tail more than 
twice as long as head and body, its greatest depth of the total 
length and twice the depth of the caudal muscles. Head flat ; nostril 
much nearer the eye than the snout ; spiracle sinistral, pointing up- 
wards and backwards ; a considerable glandular patch on either side 
behind the eye, which is on the dorsal surface. Tail gradually 
pointed at the tip ; the lower fin disappearing some little distance 
behind the vent, which is in the middle Hue. Dorsal surface uniform 
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pale grey ; ventral surface dirty white. Dental formula 

' ■■ ' 

Lower lip fringed ; a large sucker on the belly immediately be- 
hind the mouth. Beak in two parts, an upper and a lower ; neither^ 
serrated. 

Tills form resembles the tadpole of Eana lafopalmata ^ (which 
also occiii*s in the Darjiling district) but differs from it in its- 
dental formula, fringed lower lip, and uniform coloration. 

HABITS OF THE TADPOLES. 

The tadpoles of Bufo himalayamis were found in large num- 
bers at Kurseong and at Darjiling (7,000 feet) in small artificial 
ponds, and at the former locality in a large and comparatively 
still pool of a stream. At Kurseong young toads, in which the 
tail had partly or completely disappeared, were common, while- 
at Darjiling most of the tadpoles were still devoid of external 
fore limbs. The young toads were considerably bigger than are- 
those of B. melanostictus at the same stage. 

The other three forms recorded above were taken in small 
mountain torrents, the largest pools of which in many cases did 
not contain more than a few cubic feet of water at the time they 
were examined. The tadpoles of Bana liehigii wex^e also found 
in a larger pool, together with those of Bufo Mmalayanus. 

Although these three forms are adapted for clinging to rocks- 
during a flood, the manner in which they ai’e able to do so is not 
the same in all cases. The larva of Mana liehigii adheres chiefly 
by means of its mouth, the enlarged lips of which, as in the 
tadpoles of several other species, form a powerful suckei', while 
that of the Rana I have left unidentified clings chiefly by means 
of an additional sucker. In the former species, however*, the belly 
as well as the mouth is applied to the suifface to which the tadpole- 
is clinging, in such a way that an individual adhering to the side 
of a glass vessel can be seen to have on its ventral surface a large, 
circular, flattened area, w’-hich only needs a raised edge to make it 
into a time sucker. Moi*eover, in the unidentified species the 
margin of the fringed lower lip foi^ms the anterior wall of the 
ventral sucker. 

The method in which the tadpole of E, adheres to 

i^ocks and even climbs upon them, closely resembles that of a small 
Loach (? NemacMlus sp.), found in the same sti'eams ; but the Fish is 
able to progress moi*e readily than the tadpole, and not infrequently 
makes its way up the face of a rock completely out of the watei*. 
In both cases the animal has a suotox'ial mouth and aids itself in 
clinging to more or less vertical surfaces by applying its belly to 
them very closely. By means of this application it is able to 
release the hold of its mouth for brief periods and to wriggle a 

1 See Bouleiiger in Broc. ZooL Soc., 1893, p. 526, pi. xliii, %, 3 j and cf. 
Laidlaw, 1900, p. 386, pi. Ivii, figs. 8, 4. 
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sliort distance forwai’cls or upwards without ceasing* to clin.s: B) its 
support. In the larva of Buna lafopahnata, howevei*, and of siuii- 
lar forms, the month has become, or rather remained, tin org'aii of 
adhesion of comparatiYely little power, wliile a reguLn* suckei* has 
been formed on the belly which has apparently no cuniHution willi 
the smaller sucker found in a somewhat similar ])osiiion in many 
tadpoles at an earlier* stage of deA'elopment. 

The tadpole of MegalophTy,'> monfana lias iieitliej* a, strongly 
suctorial mouth, nor a large ventral sucker*, but it is able to make 
its way up the sides of stones in a dilferent manner. I'he funnel 
suiTOurrding the mouth is probably liomologous, to some extent, 
with the enlarged lips of the larvar of such forms as Raua 
liehigii; but the homology is not complete. As 1 have shown ehse- 
wdiere [op. citf), the horny teeth, with which the float or funnel is 
studded have an entirely cliff ereiit structure from tliose of otlier 
tadpoles, being distiiictly mirlticellular in origin. The funetioual 
analogy between this organ and the li})s of Jt((n(( tadpoles is i*e- 
inote, and the habits of the larva> differ completely from those of 
the other tadpoles found in the same euviinnment. Ibie latter 
frequent the upper surface and sides of submerged stones, under 
which they hide themsehu^s when alarmed ; but ihe hirva* of M. 
montana remain, at any rute during the day, in corners at tin* 
extreme edge of the same pools, gener'*ally among the vegetable 
dfc'brus which collects in such places. Owirig to their la,r‘ge and 
extremely muscular tails they carr swim more r*apidly than, imrst tad- 
poles anclirave much the motion, as they Ijave the a])])earanee, of a. 
small Silurid fish. They are able to insinuate themselves with the 
greatest agility into small crevices. Should they be forved into th<^ 
centre of a pool, their funnel immediately expands and they Heat 
lightly on the surface ; but when they are making their* way into 
narrow cavities it is folded together and the en,or*mous lower li]) 
■entirely covers the mouth and the snout, probably protecting these 
paints from injury. When the tadpole buries itself in the rmid, as 
it does in Malaya when its pools dry up, this is also the case. Kot 
improbably the peculiar horny teeth aid the funnel in this function 
(although they are not on the exposed surface when it is folded) 
by giving it additional strength. The lower lip also serves, ho\^ - 
ever, another purpose, which has not previously been noticed. As 
its posterior surface, because of smoothness and considerable area, 
is strongly adhesive, the tadpole is able to cling to smooth, vertical 
objects with its assistance, and at the same time to progress up 
such surfaces by vigorous movements of the tail. In this way tin* 
animal climbs up the sides of stones and probably makes its wa> 
from one little pool to another. 

Thus in tliree different species of tadpoles found togeihor in 
small mountain torrents, three different methods ol‘ adhesion hav<* 
been perfected. The larvse of Bana liehigii adhere by tlie ventral 
surface of both lips, with the aid of the sui*faee of the belly ; those 
of J®, latopalmafa and another species, by means of a ventral suck- 
er ; those of a, .by means of the posteriorsur- 

f ace of the lower lip. 
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38. Freliniinary note on the Gheimcal jExaminatlon of the, Milk^'aud 

BifMer-fat of the Indian Buffalo.— -By E. R. Watson, M.A. 

(Cantab.), B. Sc. (Lond.), Officiating Prof e<sor of Chemistry, 

PJugineering College, Sihpur, 

The necessity of a careful investigation of these iinportaiit 
food-substances need scarcely be emphasised. In all countries, 
civilised, in the western sense of the word, it is necessary to care- 
fully supervise the food-supply and to see that it is not deleteri- 
ously adulterated. As a preliminary it is necessary to very care- 
fully analyse wholesome samples of the various food- stuffs in order 
to set up standards for future comparison. The figures which 
have been arrived at in Europe for the composition of the milk 
and butter-fat of the cow cannot be used as standards in India, 
not even for the products of the cow, still less -for those of the 
buifalo. This lias lieen clearly shown by the few analyses which 
have been published in India up to the present. (Food Adul- 
teration, J. H. Datta, in Trans. First Indian Medical Congress, 
1894, p. 275 ; Composition of Indian Cows' and Buffaloes' Milk, 
J. W. Leather, in the Agricultural Ledger, . Ho. 19 of 1900, p. 195). 

Pappel and Richmond (Trans. Chem. Soc. 57, p. 752) have 
made an almost exhanstive analysis of the milk and butter-fat of 
the Egyptian buffalo or gamoose It ivas natural to suppose that 
the products of the Indian buffalo might approximate in charactei* 
and composition to those of the Egyptian animal, and, therefore, 
constant reference has been made to the results obtained by these 
''investigators. - 

Throughout the present work the following questions have 
been constantly borne in mind : (i) Why is it that buffalo-milk, 
which is richer in fat than cow-milk, commands a lower price in 
the market and is less esteemed as an article of food, and is it 
possible to explain this on chemical grounds ; and (ii) is it pos- 
sible to distinguish by chemical analysis betweeu the milk and 
butter-fat of the buffalo and the same articles from the cow. 

I have not attempted the estimation of the different consti- 
tuents in the milk, because this is the side of the problem which 
has already been investigated to some extent. There was one 
point, however, suggested by a perusal of Richmond and Pap - 
pel’s papei’, which it appeared of the greatest importance to 
examine. These investigators had found that in the milk of the 
Egyptian buffalo there is no lactose, but a new sugar to whicli 
they gave the name ‘tewfikose.’ Such an important difference 
from the milk of the cow might explain the popular belief that 
the milk of the buffalo is less easily digested than that of the cow. 
Also it should be noted that the estimations of sugar in milk are 
generally based on the assumption that the sugar is lactose, and 
these estimations would need revision if this assumption were in- 
correct. I have, therefore, isolated a sample of the sugar from 
buffalo-milk for examinatioh. In crystalline form, taste, optical 
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rotation molecular weight and beliavionr with Eehling’s solution it 
is identical with lactose and different from the ‘tewfikose ’ described 

by Eichmond and Pappel. . . ^ mi -n 

Details of the isolation and examination of sugar — Ihe milk 
used for this purpose was obtained fi'om a buffalo in the yillage of 
Shibpur in May 1906.* The method adopted for isolation was iden- 
tical with that employed by Eichmond and Pappel {loc. cit), viz.,. 
precipitation of the proteids and fat by mercuric nitrate solution 
(Wiley’s reagent) neutralising the filtrate with aqueous potash and 
passing sulphuretted hydrogen gas to precipitate mercury salts, 
filtering and concentrating the filtrate on the w’-ater-bath until the 
sugar crystallised out. It was found necessary to wash with cold 
water and to recrystallise from water in order to free the sugar 
from traces of potassium nitrate. The sugar was then dried in a 
desiccator over calcium chloride at the ordinary temperatuie. 
Another sample, which proved to be identical in properties, was 
isolated by evaporating the milk to diyness, extracting with ether, 
boiling with absolute alcohol and then exti*acting the sugar with, 
dilute alcohol. The purification from traces of albuminoids of the 
sugar obtained in this way was somewhat ti’oublesome. 

Oiptical rotation w’-as determined in aqueous solution : — 

10 per cent, boiled solution of the sugar in a 200 mm. tube 
gave 

Found. For lactose in 

10 per cent, 
solution. 

52"’30' 52°30'. 

Molecular weight was determined by the freezing point method, 
0*4670 gms. sugar dissolved in 20 gms. water gave A = -O’llS^C. 

M.W. = 366. 

M.W. of lactose CigHggOn + HgO = 360. 


I have obtained the following results in the examination of 
several samples of butter-fat. Most of these samples I have ob- 
tained from the village of Shibpur, personally superintending the 
operation of milking, and preparing the butter-fat from the milk 
by allowing the cream to rise and then making into butter by shak- 
ing in a bottle. The butter was melted in the steam-oven and 
the clear fat filtered off*. The samples of milk were taken chiefly 
in January and February, 1906, fz*om animals with calves of differ- 
ent ages. 


; I* I am informed by Mr. Dutfc, Professor of Agriculture, Shibpur College, 
^hafc there are no well-marked breeds of Indian bnffalo, and that the namea 
sometimes given merely refer to the localities in which the animals live. 
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I intend to confirm the figures given in this note hj the exa- 
mination of a larger number of genuine samples* 



Max. 

1 

I Min. 

Mean. 

Reichert- Wollny fignre ... ,,, 

33§ 

28-9§ 


Percentage of volatile acids yielded by the fat 
(reckoned as butyric acid) 

Ratio 

eaproie acid 

' 5-80 ■ 

508 

13*2, 

i 

Percentage of soluble acids yielded by fat (reck- 
oned as butyric acid) ... i 

... 

... 

4-9a 

Percentage of insoluble acids ... ... 

1 

i 

... I 

88'3 

Iodine absorption value ... 

i 

S7-6 ' 

1 

27*4 1 

t 1 

... 


Most of these results have been obtained by very well-known 
analytical processes. The I’atio has been obtained by 

weighing the dried potassium salts obtained on evaporating to 
dryness on the water-bath the titrated distillate from the Reich ert- 
Wollny process. The weight agreed with the supposition that,, 
practically, the whole of the acid in the distillate was butyric. 
Experiments with pure butyric acid showed that, on evaporating 
to dryness on the water-bath an aqueous solution of potassium 
butyrate, there was left the anhydrous salt C^H^O^K. 

These results may be translated into the more easily compre- 
hensible form : — 

The butter-fat consists of the glycerides of the following acids 
in the following proportions : — 



Max. 
per cent. 

Min. 
per cent. 

Mean, 
per cent 

Butyric ' ... ... ... 

6*52 

4*83 

. ■ ... .. ■ 

Caproic ... ... ... ... 

0*42 

0-37 


Non-volatile acids soluble in water . 

. 

[ 

0*00 

Oleic ■ 

: 41-70 

^ 30*40 


Palmitic and stearic ... 

_ 57;90 

46*60 



In the -eiEsininafcioii' of 20' selected samples of Indian buffalo-ghe© 
Dr, Datta {loc. cit.) had obtained fche £ollowing?aluesfor theEeiohert-WollDy 
%Tire :— Mean, 34*6 ; Max., 39*3.; Min., 30’6* 
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These figures may be compared with the corresponding figures 
for (1) Enropean cows; (2) the Egyptian biifialo. 



European Cow. 

Egyptian 

BuFFAIiO. 

Indian 
Buffalo. , 


Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Butyric 

3-92* 

2-94» 

3-52* 


3-75 

5*52 

4*83 

... 

Oaproic 

2-39* 

1-79# 

215* 


0*94 

0*42 

0-37 

... 

Hon -volatile acid 
soluble in water 
(constitution un- 
known) 



0-00 

rg 

05 

o 

o 

2*95 



0*00 

Oleic ... M* 

44-70t 

26'20t 

40*40t 

o 

u 

36*00 

41*70 

30*40 

: *•* 

Palmitic and Stearic 

62-241 

42-98J 

47-50J 

"o 

41*80 

57*90 

46*60 


•Saturated acid of 
which Pb. salt is 
soluble in ether 
(constitution un- 
known) 


1 

1 . 

0-00 


11*10 


? 



The following points are noteworthy : — 

1. It cannot .be said that the bntter-f at of the Indian buffalo 
is more similar to that of the Egyptian buffalo than to that of the 
Enropean cow. This result is unexpected. 

2. The percentage of volatile fatty acids is very high. This 
result was also obtained by Dr. Datta. It is probably the best 
criterion for Indian buffalo butter-fat. 

3. The volatile fatty acids are almost entirely butyric. The 

ratio Indian buffalo ; f for the Egyptian 

buffalo ; | for the European cow. This result, if confirmed by 
further analyses, should prove of the greatest use in recognising 
Indian buffalo butter-fat. At present it appears possible to adul- 
terate buffalo-ghee with a suitable vegetable oil and sell as cow- 
ghee. It should, however, be possible to distinguish the 
buffalo-ghee even in such a mixture by the high ratio of 

* Calculated from Beicherfc-Wollay standards, together with the ratio 
crpmic ’ ai l (Comptes Rendus, cii,, pp. 1022, 1077). 

t Galonlated from Iodine absorption figures of Rowland Williams (Ana- 
lyst, June, 1894.) 

% Calculated from percentage of insoluble acids minus percentage oleic 
.acid. For limits of percentage of insoluble acids, see Wynter Blyth, ‘ Foods, ^ 
p. 365; also Allen ‘Commercial Organic Analysis,’ Vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 189 
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4, Eielimond and Pappel concluded from tlieir analjvses tliat 
there is contained in the butter-fat of the Egyptian buffalo, the 
glyceride of an acid which they did not identify, which, however, 
does not belong to the oleic series, but of which the lead salt is 
soluble ill ether. My work has given results which might be inter- 
preted as indicating the presence of a similar glyceride in the 
butter-fat of the Indian buffalo. I am not, however, at present 
convinced that these results may not be due to the difficulty of 
getting accurate results by Muter’s method for the estimation of 
olein. If it should be found that such a glyceride is really present 
ill considerable quantity, its estiniation should prove a valuable 
criterion of buffalo butter-fat. 



m 
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'29, A Parasite upon a Parasite, — a Yiscum, apparently Y. arfeicii* 

latum., Btcrm..,, Lorantlms vestitus, on Qiiercas incana, 

Boxh, — T, H. Bokkill. 

Lorantkus vestitm is quite a common parasite in tlie Simla 
Hill States, on trees of Quercus incana ; and it makes use about 
Bimla of oilier hosts also, such as Quercus cUIatata, Lind!., and 
MacMlm odoratissima, Hees {ride Gamble, specimens in Herb. 
Bhibpur, and Manual of Indian Timbers, 19D2, p* 583) r elsewhere 
it lives on Odina Wodier, Roxb,, Bclileiclieratrijuga, Wilkl, Mandia, 
epp., Blsaagnus spp. and species of Quercus other than Q. incana 
(vide Bi^andis, Forest Flora, 1874, p. 397). 

Close to Ganekihatti near Simla, on a south hill face at 6000 
ft., I found five small plants of a Yiscum parasitic on the Loranthus^ 
which was parasitic as usual on Querctis inccma. The Yiscum 
plants were small, only once branched and not yet in flower : hut 
the cushions from which the stems arose were 1-2 cm. in 
diameter. Older branches had existed and died leaving their 
scars 4-5 mm. across: perhaps they had died in the nnusiial cold 
of the winter of 1904-05, which did so nincli damage to mango 
trees in neighbouring valleys.* 

Viscum articulatum is a widespread mistletoe, accommodating 
itself to many hosts. Kurz (Preliminary Report on Forests and 
other Yegetation of Pegu, 1875, p. 43) calls it one of the most 
troublesome of the parasites of the mixed Forests of Lower Burma, 
and Blume and Treub (the former in Bijdragen tot de Flora van 
Ned. Indie, 1825, p. 667, and the latter in Ann. du Jard. bot. da 
Buitenzoig, iii,, 1883, p. 3) say that it is very common at Buiten- 
zorg in Java : it is certainly common in the Malay peninsula, and 
cannot be altogether rare in Southern India. A perennial needs a 
wide adaptability to grow both near Simla and in the warm 
forests of the Malay islands. 

I have drawn together the list overleaf of plants known to 
he used as hosts by the Yiscum. From it recoi’ds which appeared 
to belong to V, japonicum, Thnnb., and F. ramosissimum, Wall., — 
confused species — have been excluded. 

Yiscum ariiculatmn is there seen to be a well-known parasite 
of its brother parasites : but, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
its double parasitism has always hitherto been noticed under 
•circumstances of a much heavier or more distributed rainful than 
in the outer hills of the North-Western Himalaya, where Euphorbia 
Toyleana, Bj couple of thousand feet lower down, attests by its great 
abundance to the dry conditions. 

But this mistletoe is not the only Lorantli parasitic on 
another Lorantli. Yiscum album in Europe is sometimes parasitic 
on Loranthus europmus {vide Englei\ Pflanzenfamilien, iii. pfc. 1. 
1889, p. 194; Hemsley in Journ. Linn. Soo. Bot., xxi., 1896, 


1 Some effects of this frost are given in a note bj Mr. Atlia Ram, 
Indian Forester, xxxii., 1906, p. 24* 
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Host-plants of Viscmn articulatum. 


,Nat. .Order. 

1 Name. 

Locality. j 

Authority. 

! 

Anonaceaa 

? 

Java 

MiqueL 

TernstrcBnaiaceBe 

Eurya 

S. India. 

Brandis.® 

Sapindjioeas 

Acer Oampbellii, Hook. 

Sikkim 

Gamble.^ 

Anacardiacese 

f. and Thoms. 

! 

Rhus j 

? 

1 Brandis.® 

Eosaceaa 1 

1 

1 Prnnus Armeniaca, j 

? 

Brandis.® 

Cornacese 

Linn. 

Cornus capitata, Wall. 

I Simla 

Gamble.^ 

Ericaceee 

Rhododendron arbore- 

1 ? N.W. Himalaya. 

Brandis.® 


um, Sm. 

Diospyros Melanoxy- 

Dharwar, S. India. 

Talbot.5 

IbenacesQ ■< 

Ion, Roxb. 

Diospyros sp. 

Diospyros sp. 

Central India. 

Duthie.3 

C 

B engal. 

Kiirz.3 

OleacesQ 

jOlea. 

p 

Brandis.® 

f 

Loranthus pentandrus, 

Penang. i 

J, Scott.* 


Linn, 

Loranthus pentandrus, 

Dutch Indies. 

Korthals.^ 

Loranthacese < 

Linn. 

Loranthus sphserocar- 

Dutch Indies. 

Korthals.® 

pus, Bl. 

Loranthus vestitus, 

N.W. Himalaya, 

above. 


Wall. 

Loranthus spp. 

Singapur. 

Ridley .1 

• 

Loranthus sp. 

Burma. 

Kurz.^ 

r 

Quercus incana, Roxb. 
Quercus glauca, i 

N.W. Himalaya. 

Brandis.® 


N.W. Himalaya, 

Brandis,® 

Cupuliferse < 

Thunb. (Q. annulata, 
Sm.) 

Quercus dilatata, Lindl. 

N.W. Himalaya. 

Brandis ® 


Quercus Ilex, Linn. 

N.W. Himalaya. 

Brandis .® 


1 Flora Ind. Bat., I., pt. 1, 1858, p. 806. 

*2 I'orest Flora, 1874, p. 397, 

S On labels of specimens preserved at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Sbibpnr. 

4 List of Trees and Shrubs of the Darjeeling District, 1878, p. 66. 

^ List of Trees, Shrubs, of the Bombay Presidency, 1902, p. 293. 

® In Yerhandl. van het Bataviaasch Genootschap, xvii., 1839, p. 258, 

1 In lourn. Eoy. Asiat. Soc., Straits Branch, xxxiii, p. 134. 
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p. 307, and Mina-Paliimbo in Boll, di Entom. Agrar., iii. 1896, p. 19, 
€|notefl from Just’s Jabresber., 1896, i., p. 853) ; Yismm album 
occurs as well on its own kind (vide Guerin in Bevue de Botanique, 
Till., 1890, p. 275, and elsewhere) ; Guerin observed it, to fruit 
growing on a brother plant ; Yiscum tuberculatum, A. Rich*, is 
found in Africa parasitic on Jjoranthus regularis, Steud. ; ' and 
Yiscum tenue, Engl., is found on both Loranthus Schelei, Engl., 
andli. suhulatus, Engl., in the high forest of Usambara (vide Bugler 
in Bot. Jahrbucher, xx., 1894, p. 81) ; while antarctica^ 

Oham, & Schleclit., is some times found inB'ew Zealand on Jjoranthus 
micrantJius, Hook.f. (J. D. Hooker, Ifew Zealand Flora, 1867, p. 108). 

Of the allied order Santalaceae one species oi Phacellaria was 
collected by Griffith on a Loranthus at Mergui ; another by Sir 
George Watt on a Loranthus in Manipur (J. D. Hooker, Flora Brit. 
India, iv., 1886, p. 235); a third and a fourth were collected 
by Sir Henry Collett in the Shan Hills on a Loranthus,^ and on 
Yiscmn monoicum, Roxb., respectively (Collett and Hemsley in 
Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot., xxviii, 1890, p, 122). 

Yiscum articulat-um and teiizie ai*e leafless, and so are the- 
Phacellarias : but Yiscum album and hiherculatum are leafy, and so 
is Tufeia autarctica, though not abundantly so. We cannot, there- 
fore, say that double parasitism and leafiness are incompatible : yet 
one would think that a water supply twice fought for, i,€,, between 
the first parasite and its host and between the second parasite and 
the first, would be so hardly won as to lead to the need of the- 
utmost economy of water on the part of the second parasite. 

Yiscum articulatum is a very variable plant and so is Tufeia 
antarciica. Engler says (Bot. Jahrbucher, xx., 1894, p. 80) that 
the African Loranths which grow in moist forests have larger 
leaves than species of the steppes. Molkenboer, a Dutch 
botanist, has hinted that there may be some relation between the 
nature of its host and the form that the parasite takes (Plante 
Junghuhnianae, 1850, p, 107) : Korthals (loo. cit,) says that the 
more fortunate in circumstances is the Yiscum, the broader and 
more leafiike are its stems. If that be so, then my specimens were 
most unfortunate, for there was in them an almost complete 
absence of wing. 

It is this almost complete absence of wing that has made me 
to name mine above as apparently Y. articulatum.” 


1 Tiiis Loranthus was parasitic on a Quercas. Hot a single record can I 
find of the complete identification of all three associated plants in reported 
cases of double parasitism. This case and Mina-Palumbo^s, above quoted, are 
the most completely reported, but in neither is the Quercus identified. 
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40. An Old Form of Elective Government in the ChumM Valley , — 
By E, H. "^Falsh. 

An interesting form of elective goveriimeiit exists in t^lie., 
■ Cliiimbi Valley wliicli lias been in force from time inimemorial 
.and is px’obably of very great antiquity. Aitliongli at the present 
time its functions are merely the local administration under the 
control of tbe Jong^ons^ tbe Tibetan officials at Phari, it, no 
Aoiibt, survives in its present form from tbe time wlien it was tlie 
independent Government of a small republic state. U’litil recent 
years tbe control exercised by Tibet over tbe ailairs of Trorno,.. 
■wbicb is tbe Tibetan name for tbe conn try known to Europeans 
as tbe Cbiinibi Valley, lias been merely nominal and has consisted 
in tbe payment of an arimial tribute by tbe Trorno u'as to tbe 
Tibetan officials at Pbari, and tbe obligation to provide ula or 
transport for Tibetan officials visiting tbe valley, wliose visits 

were, bo wever, of very rare occurrence. Tbe Tromowas 

are in fact a distinct people from tbe Tibetans. They never speak 

of tbemselves as “ Tibetans,” Po’pa and no Tibetan 

ever speaks of tbem as Tibetans. Their language, tbougb a 
dialect of Tibetan, contains many distinctive words and forms, 
wbicb alone points to a separate origin, and tlieir customs diifer 
in many respects. 

Even in Tromo itself there are two distinct races, the 
Upper Tromowas, who inhabit the tipper portion of tbe Cbumbi 
Valley, and the Lower Tromowas, who inliabit the lower or; 
. sontbern portion. 

The dialect spoken by these two races differs, and their cus- 
toms also shew marked and cbaracteristie differences, shewing 
their distinct origin. To make this clear I give the following 
extract from the introduction to my vocabulary of the Tromowas 
dialect d To shew bow these two peoples, living in intercourse 
“ with one another, have maintained their distinction in other 
“ respects than in dialect, it is only necessary to mention one or two 
‘‘ points of difference. Many of the Upper Tromovras are of the 
“ old Bon-pa religion, wbicb was tbe religion of Tibet before the 
‘‘ introduction of Buddhism, whereas none of tbe Lower Tromowas 
are. The Upper Tromowa men wear tbe pigtail, whereas the 
Lower Tromow^a men cut the hair short like the Bhutanese. Tbe 
Upper Tromowa women wear the hair in twm plaits, which are 
“united dowm tbe back. The Lower Tromo%va women, while 
“ making tbe hair in two plaits, tie these separately round tbe 
“bead and do not let them bang down. In the matter of 
“ tbe men’s dress, too, there was a difference until recent years, 


1 A Vocabulary of tbe Tromowa Bxalecb of Tibetan by E» H.C.Walsb,- 
Bengal Secretariat Book Dep5fc (page ii). 
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as tie Lower Tromowas wore tie Biutanese form and material 
of clotiing ; and tioiigi all except tie older men iave given tiis 
‘‘ up and wear tie Tibetan form of dress w^orn bj tie Upper Tro- 
mowas, a few of tie older men still wear tie Biutanese form of 
dress. 

“ As to tieir respective origins, tie tradition of tie Upper 
“ Tromowas is tiat there were certain original iniabitants who 
“ have alwajs lived in tie valley from pre-iistoric times. These ■ 
‘fare known as Khyim-ser-jRmva-nang-jpa, ‘ Those within tie fence 

“ of tie golden house.’ Uext after these come tie (Jhi-^on T sang- 

“ hhor, who immigrated here from tie KJiams province of Tibet. 
“ This is said to iave been a very long while ago, and there is no’^ 
“ history of tieir coming. A second immigration known as Nam- 
“ Mien-jpa^ tie ‘ sky knowers,’ are said to iave come from SaJcya^ 
“ subsequently to tie Ghi-jpons, though tie date of tieir arrival is 
“ also not known. These three classes have all intermarried and 
become one people. 

“ Tie Lower Tromowas say that tie original iniabitants of 
“ tie lower valley were called SaJcya-pas, namely, ‘ men of Sakya,’ 
“ who were probably an offshoot of that second immigration into = 
“ Upper Tromo. Subsequently tie Ea-pas, People of tie province 
“ of Ha in Bhutan, came in about 400 years ago with a Chieftain 
“ named Siab-Dung Lia Rinpociie, who held possession of tie 
“ Valley for a time, and they subsequently remained and settled 
“ down there.” 

Tie point is of interest as shewing iow^ tie Upper Tromowms 
iave maintained tieir racial distinction, which accounts for tie 
existence of a form of electoral government peculiar to tieni- 
selves* 

Since 1889, a distinct but similar elective local government 
has existed in Low'er Tromo into which it was then introduced by 
tie Tibetans, on tie model, with certain minor modifications, of 
that existing in Upper Tromo. Tie reason for its introduction 
•was that since tie Sikiim War of 1888 tie Tibetans found it 
necessary to exercise direct control over tie Ciumbi Valley, and 
found that although tie organisation of tie Upper Tromo w^as 
able to supply them with any transport or supplies that them 
officials or troops might require, there was no such organisation 
in Low^er Tromo, and they therefore constituted one on tie same, 
model as that which they found in Upper Tromo. 

As already stated, until recent years, Tie Tibetan Govern- 
ment interfered very little -with tie Ciumbi Valley, more than 
receiving tieir annual tribute, and in tie fact that more serious 
criminal offences had to be referred for punishment either to tie 
Jongpons or to tie Government at Lhasa. 

Tie local administration of Upper Tromo is by two officei's- 
called Kongdus, who act jointly and are elected for a term of 
three years. Tie election is made from tie Tslio-pas or headmen 
of tie villages. These ■Zifo-puif are themselves elected by their 
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•^^llagerB, but when once, elected continue to be Tsko-pas mileBE tlie 
villagers were to remove tlieir name wMcb would onlj be done 
on tbe ground of old age or loss of money or position or anytbmg 
else that would render tlieni unfit to bold tlie of&ce of Kongdu. 
Tlie number of Tsho-pos in eacli village is not limited. 

Once every tliree years on tbe 15tb day of tbe 4tli month, the 
villagers all assemble at a fixed meeting-place near G-alingkba, 
tbe principal village of Upper Tromo, and present to tbe two 
Kongd/us for tbe time being, a list of tbe Tslio-pas of tbeir respec- 
ti\^e villages. For tbe pux'pose of election, Upper Tromo is divided 
into two divisions, one of wbieb consists of tbe upper and lower 
villages of Galiiigkba and tbe otber of tbe remaining seven 
villages of tbe upper valley. Tbe Konydus are elected alternate- 
ly from these two divisions. 

Fi'om tbe lists presented by tbe villagei*s tbe two Kong dm 
select the names of tbe four persons in tbe other division to tbeir 
own, Avbom tbey consider to be the most suitable to be tbe next 
Kimgdm^ Tbey tlien tbrow^ wfitb thi*ee dice in tbe name of eacb 
of tbe four persons tbey bave selected, and tbe twn wdio obtain 
tbe highest throw are chosen as tbe Kongdns for tbe coming term 
of three years. 

This ceremony takes place before an old stone altar situated 
under a tree, and sacred to tbe Yid-Lha or deity of tbe locality, before 
wdiicb is placed tbe banner which is the insignia of the Kongdu's 
office. It has no connection with tbe Buddhist religion, and points 
to an anterior origin. The two Kongdus thus selected then decide be- 

tw'een themselves which is to be the Thri-pa ( ) or Chairman* 

Tbe one who is recognised as having tbe superior wealth or social 
influence is alw'ays chosen, but if tbe two selected candidates 
should consider themselves equal, the elder man becomes Thri-pa. 
Tbe Thri-pa has the right of keeping tbe banner in bis bouse. 

The newdy-elected Kongdus do not enter on office at once# 
This is done in the eleventh month wffien another ceremony takes 
place and B,yak is sacrificed at the stone altar already mentioned. 
Tbe yak is skinned and the skin is placed in front of the 
altar with the bead of the yak resting on tbe altar, and the new 
Kongdus place their band on tbe bleeding skin and take an oath 
on the sacrifice that tbey w’ill administer jnstice even betiveen 
tbeir own son and tbeir enemy.’’ Tbe outgoing Kongdus then 
make over to them tbeir banner, tbe insignia of tbeir office, and 
w'-itb tbe banner tbey take over all tbe rights and powm^s of tbe 
office. . . ■ . ■ ■■ ' ' 

The Kongdus say that tbey do not bold tbeir powder fi^m the 
Tibetan Government but from tbe Yul-Lha^ the local deity, 
that tbey originally got the banner from him and have ahvays 
held tbeir power from him. The administration is thus theo- 
cratic as well as elective, and the god also takes part in the 
selection, thiwgh the result of the throwung of the dice before 
his altar. 
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The duties of the Kongdus to Government are to pay the 
annual tribute and to provide any transport or supplies that 
the Government may require. This falls under the following 
heads : supply of coolies ; miAirang—m-piilj of messenger ; 

tao — ^supply of transport and riding mules and ponies ; Ichyem — 
supply of yak transport ; supply of grass ; shing-thTe— 

supply of wood ; ihah-yog — supply of personal servants to officers 
while on tour. 

The revenue paid to the Tibetan Government consists of 
40 srangs (Rs. 100) for the grazing rights on the Lingma thang 
plain and on the hills ; 120 bundles of bamboos, 60 wooden beams 
and 8 maunds of tsod leaves, which are used for dyeing. To meet 
these and other expenses, the Kongdus assess tlie land rent, a 
grazing rent, a house tax, which is really a personal tax as it is 
levied on the circumstances of the family and not on the value of 
the house, and a cattle tax. These taxes are assessed by the new- 
ly appointed Kongdus and remain in force for their term of 
office of three years. Should the amount so raised in any year 
not be sufficient to meet expenses, the house tax can be levied 
more than once in the year. 

These funds are entirely under the control of the Kongdus 
and a large portion of them is spent on entertainment at the two 
■ ceremonies of the election of Kongdtm and of their taking over 
charge of their office, at the quarterly meetings of the Tsho-pas 
and on any other special occasion, and in contributions to the 
various village Lha-hhcmgs or temples, and towards religious 
ceremonies. 

The people have absolute confidence in the Kongdus, and as 
they are men of sufficient substance, could recover from them in 
case of default ; but I was told that such a case had never occur- 
red. The Kongdus, apart from public opinion, are also re- 
strained by the oath taken before the Yul-Llia on taking office, 
and would consider that any breach of trust in respect of the 
funds would bring them divine punishment and misfortune. 
They render a quarteidy account of expenditure to the Tsho-pas, 
who assemble for the purpose. The Kongdus are exempted from 
land rent and all taxes during the term they hold office, and they 
also receive a present from each village at the ceremony of taking 
ch arge of their office, but receive no other remuneration. 

The Kongdus also decide all civil dispntes and questions of 
family right such as the share of the property which a woman is 
entitled to if a divorce is granted on her application. They also 
try criminal offences other than thefts, grievous hurt, by which is 
implied loss of a limb, and murder, which have to be referred to 
the Tibetan officials at Phari. They also make regulations for the 
allotment of the grazing grounds among the different villages, the 
maintenance of the village forest reserve, and enforce the local 
customs generally. They have the power of inflicting flne or 
beating. ^ Though they are of the people themselves, their orders 
:are invariably respected. I had nearly a yeaPs experience of the 
working of this system when T was in Chumbi, as all supplies 
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and local transport were obtained tbrougli tlie, KongdttS' of tbe- 
upper and lower valley, and I was struck 'by tlie nianner in wMcli 
tlie villagers carried out tbeir oi*ders and supplied the portion of " 
any requisition which they allotted to a particular, village without 
dispiitiiig the allotiiient. 

Each Ktyngdu , .liKB under him four officers known as in-' 
yohs, who perform the duties of-' orderlies and messengers and 
carry the orders of the Kougdu to the Tsho-pas. He, has .one ha- 
yoh for each of the Tshos or divisions into, which .the villages are 
divided for the purpose of, grazing .rights. ^ The La-yohs hold their 
land : rent-free and are exempted, from taxes, and also each receive 
a yearly sum of 9 a-rawps (Hs, 22-8 ) ' as salary , 

The land rent is le'vied on the amount of land held, which is ■ 
esti,mated from the amount of ' seed sown on it, and comes to ■ 
about As., 15 per acre. For the purpose of the house tax there are 
eight ciasvses which are each assessed at a , different rate, varying 
from Bs. 5 for the highest to As. 2 for the lowest class. The class 
in wdiicli eacdi household .is placed is -decided by the new Kongdus 
at the first meeting of the Tsho-pas^ who assist them in making the 
assessment, and also report whether any land has changed hands 
from one family to another ; for no one is allowed to part with his 
lands' to, an o.iitsider. ,, ThuS' a man of’ Upper Ti^omo -may not even 
sell 'o.r mortgage land to a man of Lower .Tromo. .Nor.is anyone 
.allowed to part with the whole of his land, .lest, he .should' leave 
the country and so be lost to the house tax and to the liability to 
,,,pe.isonal service., ' t ' 

- In the case of the grazing grounds, a fixed sum of 5 
mitips (Bs. 12-8) is allotted to each of the 19 grazing grounds 
into which the various' ranges of hills in the different vil- 
lages . are , divided. These are allotted, by, the Kongdus h^twoeii 
the diff.erent villages of the four llkto groups, .and the amount of 
rent,, paid, ,hy .each ;gfOup 'therefore depends , on the ' number ' of 
gi'‘azing grounds , allotted 'to , ,-it. ■ .This and the distrihutio'ii of,, the 
.grazing 'rent ..to .each village., 'is- decided by the, at the 

meeting.of -the 

Anotliei' of the duties of the Kongdus to regulate the cutting* 
of the gcass on the Lingma thanjr- plain, which is the chief grass 
supply for the winter’s hay. The plain is closed to grazing 
on a fixed day, the 5th day of the 5th month (June), 
and one of the La^yohs is stationed there to see that no 
one grazes cattle or mules upon it. Anyone doing so is liable 
to fine or beating under order of the On either the 

6th or 7th of the 9th month (October), everybody assembles 
from all the villages and the Jits take their banner and en- 
camp at the lower end of the plain. They then worship the Yul- 
LJia, and after the ceremony the Kongdus declare that the grass 
can be cut. Everyone theu sets to work at once to cut the grass, 
and the cutting is completed in about a week. This fumislies 
the supply of hay for the winter, . 

As has been already mentioned, the Tibetan Government, when 
it wanted to create an organised administration in Lower Tromo, 
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took the Upper Tromo administration as its model, and the two 
Commissioners deputed (the Ta-Lama and the Lhalu Shupa) in- 
troduced it with certain modifications. . . , 

Although, therefore, the system, as it exists in Low 

is of no historical interest, is interesting as shewmg the alt^^^ 

tions which were made from the original system of Uppei Tiomo, 
and also from the fact that the Tibetan G-overument gare the 
Konqdm a banner as their insignia of office, similar 
in their own right by the Upper Tromo Kongdus. The Lowei 
Tromo Kongdus have also, on their own account, adopted some of 
the ceremonies of the Upper Tromowas, except that im respect 
to the Yak sacrifice on the ceremony of _ 

The alterations which the Tibetan Commissioners made fiom 
the ancient system of Upper Tromo were: ^he number of 
dus has been fixed at three instead of two, and they are appointed 
annually and hold their office for one year instead of for a te m 
of three years. The elective system by which every village 
■ chose its own Tsho-fas from whom the Kongdus selected and_ wlio 
assist the Kmgdus in their assessments, has also been altered. 
Eighteen Tsho-fas were appointed to represent the eleven villages 
of Xiower Tromo, and from these the Kongdus are selected in rotii- 
tion ; the first three for the first year, the next three for the second, 
and so on, so that all the list is worked through in sk yeare and 
the office then comes back to the first three again. Any Isho-fu. 
may, however, resign when the village which he represents 
the Tsho-pa to take his place on the roster, and similar y m . , - 
ease of death. The Tsho-fas are so arranged on the list that each 
group of three represents three different villages ; there can nevei 
be two Kongdus from the same village at the same 

The three Kongdus on taking office elect one oi themselves 
as Thn-pa or Chairman, and take over the banner from the on 
^•oinff Konqdu^, and the Thri^fa keeps the banneivm his honse. 
They also take an oath before the banner to administer justice 

truly ‘‘ even between their own son and their enemy. 

Their duties are the same as those of Lpper Tromo. 
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41. Gentianacearmn Species AslaUcas Novas descripsit 
I. H. Bfrkill sequentes. 


Inter FrigidaS, eir affinitate G. ornatse, Wall., et prmeipue 
G. ternifoliae, Fmmh. 

Gentiaha ARETHUSiE. — Flanta fontinalis, caespitosa, 10-~16 cm. 
alta, oinniiio glabra, e medio ramonini lloriferoriiiii eaalem 
aniciim repentem produceiis. Earni iioriferi subdecumbentes, 
hexapbylli, intemodiis qaam foliis longioribus : rami stoloiiiformes 
b-lO cm. longi, bracteati, intemodiis qiiam bracteis longioribus. 
Folia constanter 6-verticillata, inferiom o vato-elliptica acuta 
3-4 mm. longa gradatim in superioribus linearibus 10-14 mm. 
longis 1*5 nim. latis transeuntia: verticillus siipremus in caljcis 
basi insidens. solitarii, l^te coerulei. OuZycA" tubus 10-12 

mni. longus, vinoso perfusus, anguste campanulatus margiiie 
intergro : dentes 6, lineari-lanceolati, 5-8 mm. longi, 2 mm. 
lati, acuti. Gorollee tubus tubuloso-iiifundibiiliformis, 4-5 cm. 
longus, ad os 15-18 mm. diametro : plicm magnae: lobi 6, del- 
toidei, eaudati 5 mm. longi: plicarum lobi ael auriculas sinu- 
atas tot quot petala reducti. Stamina intra fauces delitesceutia, 
28-32 mm, longa, ad corollse tubi tertiam partem adnata. 
Ovarmnn stipitatum, stipite 18-20 mm. incluso 30 mm. iongum : 
stylus 1*5 mm. longus : stigmata *5 mm. longa. 

China occidentalis,— I n provinci^ Szecliuen districtu Tchen- 
keou-tin, Faroes, 253. 

Typus ill Herbario Horti Botanici Parisiensis conserTatiis 

..:est. 

Inter Frigidas, ejn affinitate G. cepbaiantli^e, Franchi 
et G. crassse, Kurz. 

Gentiana Atkinsonii. — Planta subc®spito.sa. Gaules decum- 
bentes, plurimi, teretiuscuii, castanei, ad 25 cm. longi. Folia 
basalia subrosulata, lineari-lanceolata, apice rotundata, liasi acuta 
glabra, maxima ad 10 cm. longa ad 8 mm. lata : folia cauliiia 
basalibus similia, pleraque 6 cm. longa 6-8 mm. lata, tubuloso- 
vaginata, vagina 6 mm. longa : petiolus 5-0 mm. longus. Flores 
3-6 ad apices ramorum, quisque inter bracteas duas vaginantes 
subsessilis. Galycis tubus tubuloso-campanulatus, quinque- 
angulatiis, 8-9 mm. longus : dentes inasquales, lanceolati, margiii- 
ibus scabridi, pariim carinati, acutiusculi, 4-7 mni. longi. Gorolhe 
tubus 20-22 mm. longus, tubuloso-campanulatus : plicai magnee : 
dentes ovato-deltoidei, 4 mm. longi, 3 mm. lati: plicarum lobuli 
inaequilaterales, serrulati, 1 mm. longi. Stamina fauces eequantia, 
paullo infra coroll® tubi medium inserta. Ovarium 12 miii. 
ongum : stylus brevis. reticulata. 
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Choa opjektalis.-~Iti provinciae Kwang-tixiig montibiis 
liofaii dictis ad alt. 3000 ped., J. M, Atkinson^ 322. 

Floret Biense Septembris. Typirs in Herbario Horti Botanic! 
Eegalis Kewensis conservatus est. 


Infer Apteras, ex affinitate Gr. Walnjewi, Begel et S'chmalh, 
et G. decnmbentis, Lmn, 

Gektiaka mARiOA,—Phmta oninino glabra. Gaules 1-3, . 
subdecnmbentes, 8-14 cm. iongi, GolUs fibrosiis. Folia radicalia 
infundibnlo-connata, 3-5-nervia, niargine integra, apice acuta, 
basi snbacnta, plnrima 8-10 cm. longa et 14-22 mm. lata : folia 
caulina similia, at minora, ad 4 cm. longa. Flores 5-7, omnes 
in glomerulo terminal! capitati vel duo inferiores panllo remoti 
ad apices ramorum pedicellifoimiiam product!, viridi-straminei. 
Calyx dimidio-spatbaceus, qninqnedentatiis, fissurae marginibus 
Bcariosis, 13-18 mm. longns : dentes perparvi, Tirides, 1-2 miii. 
longi, Bnbulati, basi in angulnm acntnni exliibentes. Ooro/Za? 
tabus 17-20 cm. longns, 8-9 mm. diametro, tnbnloso-cam- 
panulatus : plicse conspicu® : lobi 5, ovati, 4-5 mm. longi, , 
4<-5 mm. lati: plicarum lobuli ovati, marginibus 1-2-dentati, 

2 mm. longi. Stawmia corollse tubo breviora, 15 mm. longa, 
ad corolloe tubi dimidium adnata, filiformia. Ovarium ang- 
ustiim, nec stipitatum, 10-12 mm. longum : stylus 2 mm. 
longns. 

Alpes himalaicae obiental.es. — A d fines tliibetico-sikldm- 
enses, prope Lonok, Younglvushand, 195 ; Kangma etiamque in 
lipis rivuli Penamong Cbu, Fwighoo ; prope Dotlio, Bimghoo, 

Typi in berbariis Hortorum Botanicorum Begaliuni Kewensis 
et Oalcuttensis conservati sunt. limo Oentianse Walujewi, . 

Bogel et Scbmalb., proxima est. 

Gentiana WAVWmi.—Planta omnino glabra, ad 2*5 cm. alta, . 
caulibus 1 vel 2 erectis. fibrosus. Folia radicalia lineari- 

lanceolata, infundibnlo-connata, 3-5-nervia, nervis extimis dimi- 
dium versus evanescentibus, margine integra, basi et apice longe 
attenuata, plnrima 10-15 cm. longa l'5-2 cm. lata : folia caulina 
radicalibus similia at multo minora, ad 4 cm, longa. Flores fere 
sessiles, at inferiores in apice internodii pedicelliformis 1-3 cm. 
longi insidentes. Calyx dimidio-spatbaceus, quinque-dentatus, 
fissuras marginibus scariosus, 18-25 mm. longns : dentes insequales, 
virides, 2-8 mm. longi, subovati. Corolla tubus longe campanula- 
tus, 3-5 cm. longns, 1 cm. diametro : plicse conspicuee : lobi 5, 
7-10 mm. longi, lilacini : plicarum lobuli 3-4 mm. longi, ovato-del- 
toidei. Stamina corollse tubo eequilonga : filamenta ad medium 
tubi affixa, filifoimia. OvaHum stipitatum: stipite incluso 2-5 
mm. longum : stylus 2-3 mm. longus : stigmata in set ate recur- 
vata. 


Yol. 'II, 7,1 . Gentianmeartim Sfecies Asiaticse, SlI 

[Y.H.] 

' Thibet. — Sine loco indicato,. mercenarms Kmgianm, 277, 295, 
1659; in Talie riTiiii'KTi-clni dicti, 'prope Llmsa, Walton^ 1645; 
Llia.sa, 12000 ped., Waddell; ,et ad GTangtse, Walton^ 1648. 

Tjpi ill lierbariis Horti Botaiiici Regalis Kewensis et Horti 
Botaiiici Regalis Caicnttensis conservati siiiit. Species lisec in 
iiieiise Angasti floret ; Qentianse decumbently Linn., persimiiis est. 


Inter Apteras, em affinltate Cl. kanfiiianmaii®, Beget et Schrticdli.y, et 
G. daluiricje. lYs’c/i, 

CtentiaNxI ' LHxVssiGA . — Plcmta omiiino glabra, ad 8 cm. ‘riRa. 
iJaules 1“6, iinifiores, snbdecnmbeiites. OoUis fibrosiis. Folia radi- 
calia liiierari- lanceola :ta, inf iiiidibiilo- coiinata, 3 -n erv ia , margin e 
iiitegra, apice rotimdato-obtiisa, basin versus attenaata, plurima 
7-9 cm. longa, 8-10 mm. lata : folia caiilina aiigiiste eiliptica, 
loiige vaginato-coniiata, apice obtiisissinia, 15-20 inm. longa, 6 
miii. lata.. Flores solitarii, inter folia eaiilina siiprenia duo fere- 
sessiles. Gidgx infundibaio-tubiilosus, viridi-piirpiirasceiis : tubus 
1 cm, loiigus : iobi sub{ec|uales, anguste ovati, sinubus rotundatis., 
5 mm. iongi. OoroU&e tubus campanulatus, 15-18 rnm. loiigus, 
4-5 mm. diametro : plicas magme : lobi 5, rotmidato-ovati, 4 min. 
Iongi, lilac ini : piicarum lobnli ovati, acuti, 1 mm. Iongi. Sta- 
mina corolla? tubum sequantia : filamenta ad tubi mecliiim ad- 
nata. Ora rmm mx stipitatum, 1 cm. longum : stylus 2 mm. 
iongus, ' 

Thibet. — In valle iiviili Kyi-cbu dicti, prope Lhasa, Wcdtofiy 
1642., 

Typi in lierbario Kewense etiamque in Herbario Calcuttense 
eonservati sniit* Floret mense Sep tembri. 


Inter Apteras, affinltate G, inacropiiylla?, Pa7i., et G. tibeticm, 

Kiny^ 

Gentiaxa ckassigaulis, Buthie in Herb. Kew. — Planta omnino 
glabra, 30 cm. alta et altior, caule singulo < an semper ? an pleriim- 
queP), ei'ecta. 2-3 incrassati. Co/iA fibrosus. Guides 

fistulares. Folia radicalia petiolata, longe eliij)tieo-ovata, vagi- 
iiato-CQimata, 5-nervia, nervis inconspicnis sed in apiceni ineunti- 
bus, margine Integra, basi acuta, apicem versus angustata, at apice 
acuta, minute niucronata, ad 14 cm. longa et 5 cm. lata : vagina 
2-4 cm. longa: petiolus ad 4 cm. Iongus : folioriim caulinorum 
mediorum petioli vagiiiato-connati, vagina ampla : lamina e vaginae 
niargine expansa obovataj ad 10 cm, longa, apice obtusa: folia 
supz'e’ma quattnor involncram formantia, sessilia nec connata, 
niediis lamina similia. Flores 20-30, in eapitiilum aggregati, 
corollse tubo viridi-albeseentes. livido maculati, lobis lividis. ' Galyas 
dimidiato-spatliaeeus, traiisparens, dentibus perpaiYis indistinctis, 
6-7 mm. Iongus. CoroUm tubus 12-15 mni. iongus, 4 mm. diaiiletrd : 
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plicsB conspicusB : lobi ovati, obtusi, 4 mni. loiigi, 2—2 5 iiiiii, lati : 
plicarmm lobi 1 mm. longi, acuti. Stamina corolla tubo eeqiiilonga 
ad tabi mediam partem affixa. Ovarmm stipite mellifliio iiiclaso 
S-9 mm. longam, elongatiim : stylus 1 mm. longus. 

China AUSTRAiiis, — In provincia Yunnan, in pratis liumidis 
regionis alpinas mentis Hee-gui-ebao, alt. 9500 ped., Belavay^ 
1241: etiamque in provincia Szeebuen, adTongolo, SouliS, 675; et 
ad Tacbienlu, Frafl 468. Vidi et enim specimina culta ex Horto 
Botanico Eegali Kewense, 

Typi in Herbaiuo Kewensi conservati sunt. Maxime cum 
Gentianam thiheticam, King, congruunt : sed floribus minoribiis 
eonspicuissime differunt. 


Inter Isomerias ex affinitate G. amoense, 0. B. Clarke, et prmGijpue 
G. callistantbse, Gilg* 

Gentiana AMPLiCRATER. — Flauta oinnino glabra, naiia, floribus 
magnis inclusis 5-6 cm. alta. Collis noniibrosus. Folia rosulata, 
ovata, 3-neryia, margine sequalia scariosa, apice obtusa, 2-8 cm. 
longa, 15-18 mm. lata, per pari a infundibulum formantia, fere ad 
medium connata. Flores duo, subsessiles, alter vetustior, alter 
junior, lilacini. Calyx tubulosus, quinque-dentatus, viridis : tubus 
2 cm. longus, ad os 12 mm. diametro : dentes in^quales, quadrato- 
evati, scarioso-marginati, majores 10 mm. longi, 5-7 mm lati, 
minores 5 mm. longi 8 mm. lati, sinubus subquadratis. Oorollw 
tubus ventricosus, 4 cm. longus, 15 mm. diametro, ampboriformis : 
plicsei magn^: lobi ovati-triangulares, 6-8 mm. longi, 6-8 mm. 
lati: plicarum lobuli ovati, 4 mm. longi. Stamina mvoYiee tnbo 
bi‘eviora: filamenta ad partem dimidiam inferiorem affixa. 0a^>- 
.sula staminibus gequilonga, angusta : stylus 8 mm. longus : stig- 
mata parva. 

Thibet, — Prope Lhasa ad fauces Pembu-la dictas, IFcifto, 
1657. 

Typi in berbariis Horti Botanici Eegalis Kewensis etiamque 
Horti Botanici Eegalis Calcuttensis conservati sunt. Gentiana 
ampUcrater ad G. depressarny Woll,, maxime accedit, difert floribus 
majoribus : ad 0, callistantham, Diels et Gilg, etiam accedit ; 
foliis diflert. 


Inter Isomerias. 

Gentiana amcbna, C. B. Olarke, var., major. — Flos major: 
tubus ad 22 mm. longus, 10 mm, diametro. 

Thibet. — sine loco designato, mercenarius Kingianus, 101, 
1658 ; prope fines sikMmenses ad Kbambajong, 19000 ped. alt., 
Brain, 1658, 

Typi in berbariis regalibus Hortorum Botanicorum Kewensis 
et Calcuttensis conservati sunt. 
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Inter Cliondropliyllas, affimtate G-. pseiicIo-a.quat.ic«, -Km7iezoii\ 

G. Mimiiis, SteiK 

Gentiaka pseudo-humilis. — Planta iiana, c^espitosa, caiilibus 
"SubdecuiiibeBtibns ad 8 cm. loiigis, OBinino glabra.. Folia radicalia 
-ovato-orbiculata, miicronata* ad 4 nim. loiiga .niargine cartilagiiiea : 
folia caiilma obovata, i‘ecu.rva, margiiie . scariosa, per, paria 5-8 
..■iBqiiidistaiitia posita, 4-5 mm. longa, 3 mm. lata, vaginato-eo.n.iiata. 
Ilores solitarii, pedicellati vel snbsessiles, coerolei. , Calyds tubus 

■ decein-aiigulatiis, ad angiilas miiiopere ciistatiis, 5 mni. longiis, 
2 mm. diametro, mai^gine a^qiiali ; dentes lanceolati, aciiti. doi*8o 
.miiiopere albo-cristati, ' albo-niargiiiati, 2 mm. loiigi. OorolUe 
tubus 7 mm. iongus : pliem magnae ; lol>i ovati, obtiisi Tel sub- 
aciiti, 2-5 mm. loiigi : plicaro m lobuli ovati dimidi urn loboruin 
ueqiiantes. Stamma fauces attingentia: filamenta supra corolbe ■ 
tiibi medium affixa. Ovarmm stipitatum 3 luni. loiigum ; stipes 
vix 2 mm. Iongus : stigmata antlieras attingentia. Cupsula longe 
exserta, longe stipitata, fere lenticiilaris, 5 mm. longa. Gentiami. 
intermedia^ Burkill MS. in Herb. Kew. 

AlPES HIMALAICAE OCCIBENTALES ETIAMQDE SlBKUiA. — In regioue 
iiimalaiea Garbwal, ad Gotliiiig, 13000 ped., Strachey et Winter- 

■ hottom, 15 : in regionis Kulu valle Piti ad Nako et ad Cliangar 
T, Thomson : in regionis Cliumba districtu Laliul, Hay : intra 
tines Kaslimiricas, in districtu cis-indusino Rupslin, 15000-18000 
ped. alt., Stoliczka ; et Kargil ad fauces Namika, T. Thomson ; 

. etiamque prope viciim Kargil boream versus, StoUczha ; in valle flu- 

minis Indus prope Leb, ad Hemis, Heyde ; inter Leb et Lipsbi, 
12000-14000 ped. alt., StoUeska; in valle transindusino flummis 
. Shayak prope Karsar, AT. Thomson, In Afghanis tania, 

:5823 K.I). In Siberia meridionale ad Irkutsk, Vlassow. 

G, pseiidohumiUs G. Immili babitu persiniilis ; differt foliis 
recurvis. 


Inter Cbondropbyllas, ex affinifate G. purpurabe, Maxim., et 
G. recui’vatse, 0. B. Vlarhe, 

Gextiana paxthaica. — PZaiita omnino glabra, ad 10 cm. alta. 
Oaidis berbaceiis, ramos solitarios 2-5 gerens: rami caules fei*e 
. a^qu antes, internodiis quam foliis longioribus. Folia basaiia rosu- 
lata, ovata, ad 8 mm. longa, ad 5 mm. lata, acuta: folia cauiin^i 
liorizontalia at apice paullo deflexa, deltoideo-ovata, acuta vel 
acuminata, supi*ema per paiia vaginato-connata. Flores conspiciie 
pedicellati, iis Gentianse recurvate majores, erecti vel nutantes, 
Oalycis tubus 5 mm. Iongus, infundibularis, 3 mm. diametro, 

. 5-angularis: dentes e basi semicirculari 1 mm, longa conspicue 
acuminati, acumine 3 mm. longo. Corolla post antbesin crescens : 
tubus 8 mm, Iongus, fauce 4-5 mm. diamelio: plicse magn®e : lobi 
ovati, 5 mm. longi, obtusi : lobuli plicarum ovati, eleganter fim- 
bidati. Stamina fauce paullo excedentia: filamenta ad tubi 
mediam partem affixa. Omrium stipitatum, 4 mm. longum - stipes 
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2-5 mm. loiigns: stylus 1 mm. longais. clavata, stipite 

5 mm. lougo ' iiicliiso 7 mm. longa, apice obtiisissima. — Gentiana 
recuTvata, Forbes et Hemsley in Joiirii. Linn. Soc. Bot., 
xxYi, 1890, p. 133. 

China austkalis. — In provincia Ymi^aan, in pratis ad colleni 
Yen-tse-liay, Delavay. 

Typi in berbariis Horti Botanici Eegalis Kewensis Hortiqne 
Botanici Parisiensis conservati sunt. Species lia^c qiiam Gentiana 
robnstior est et floribiis major. 

Iw^er Cliondropby lias Gr. pedicellate, Wall.y 

etiamque aliquomodo G. aprice, Beene, 

Gentiana Listeri. — Planta omnino glabx-*a, 4-6 cm. 

alta. erecta, sepe imiltieanlis, 3-12-flora. Oatdis miimtissime 
asper, internodiis qnam foliis sepe ninlto brevioribus. Folia 
radicalia rosnlata, ; late oyata, apice mncronnlata, 6-10 mm. 
longa, ad 7 mm. lata: folia caiilinasnberecta, perpariamfnndi- 
bulo-connata, ovata, cartilaginea, inferiora margine indnrata, 
snperiora margine albo-scariosa, apice miicromilata, lianiata, 
internodiis eqnalia vel longiora. B'lores ? coeriilei. Oalycis tnbns 
5 mm. loiigns : dentes 3-3 5 mm. longi, snbnlati, lineares, vix 
earinati, erecti. Oorollse tnbns 8 mm. longus, tnbnlosns ; plice 
eonspicna" : lobi ovati, obtnsi, 2*5-3 mm. longi; plicarnm lobnli 
rotnndati, fere iiitegri. Stamina ad tnbi medium aflixa : fllamenta 
lineari-snbnlata : antbere fances eqnantes. Ovarium stipitatnm ; 
stylus imllns. Oafnda inatnra snblenticnlaris ad fances corolbe 
protrnsa, fere 4 mm. longa, et 3 mm. lata^ Semina elongnto- 
trigona, levia., 5 mm. longa. 

Alpes htmalaic^ O.RIENTALES. — III districtii Darjeeling, in 
monte Tongln, Lister, King ; et ad oppidnm. Darjeeling, 6000 
ped. Anderson : intra fines sikkimeiisis ad Talda, 10000 ped, 
alt., C. B. Clarice, 27831. 


Inter Cbondropbyllas, ex affinitate G. riparian, Karel, et Kiril. 

Gentiana albicalyx. — PZa^^/a annna, nana, omnino glabra, 
10-11 mm. alta, mnltiflora. Folia orbienlato-spatlinlata, conspicn- 
issime albo-marginata, 4-5 mm. longa, 4-5 mm. lata, margine 
aibo 0*5 mm. lato. densissime aggregati, pnrpnreo-lividi. 

Calyx tnbnlosns, qninqne-dentatns : tnbns scariosns, 2 mm. longns, 
1mm. diametro: dentes orbicnlares, albo-marginati, dorso albo- 
efistati, 1 mm. longi. Gorollm tnbns 3 mm. longns, 1*5 mm. 
diametro, infnndibnliformis : plicae sat conspiemn : limbns ex- 
paiisns 7 mm. diametro : lobi yiridi-lilacini, ovati, fere 2 mm. 
longi, 1*5 inm. lati : plicarnm iobnli inaeqnaliter bifidi, brevissimi. 
Stamina fances aeqnantia : fllamenta ad snperiorem partem tnbi 
affixa. Ovarium stipitatnm; stylus brevis, vix 1 liim. longns. 
Gapstda ovoideo-leiiticnlaris, 2 mm. longa. 
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IN.SA ■ ■ 

Th.i:eet et Alpes himalaicae. — In ralle rivuli^ Jliangkar et 
^ acl fauces Jliangkar-la dictas, ; iiecnoii in valle Clinnibi 

8000-9000 ped. alt.. Searight, 

Floret mense Maio. Tjpi in Herbario Horti Botaiiici Regaiis 
Akiciittensis conservati sunt. 


Inter Cliondroplivllas, ex affimtate G. Hayiialdi, Kimitz 
G. Bochhtllu^ Hemsl. ), et G. micaiitis, C. B. Clarke., 

OrENTiANA SOEORCULA. — Flanta aimiia, cfespitosa, omniiio glab- 
ra, caiilibus piurimis aiqnalibus erectis Tel suberectis. Folia 
radicalia rosulata, ovata-, carinata, apice acuta;, niiieronata, basi 
obtusa, niargine liyaiina, d-nervia, nervis extimis in rnargine 
debit es eeiitibiis : folia caulina densissinia ( interiiudii.s tectis), late 
subulata, per paria cormata, in parte inferioribitescariosemar- 
ginata, 6-10 mm. longa, 1*5 mm. lata, superiora majora. Fiores 
solitarii, in apicibiis ramorum, V lilacini. Calyx tiibnlosas. qniii- 
que-deiitatns : tubus 6 mm. longus, 2' 5 mm. diametro. dentes versus 
quiiiqiie-carinatus : dentes foliis caulinis similes, 6 mm. loiigi, 
siniibus acutissimis. Ooro^/^ tubus 13-14 iiim. longus, 2-2*5 mm. 
diametro, infuudibuliformis : plicas sat coiispieum; lobi 4 inm. 
longi, anguste ovati, acuti ; plicarum lobuli loborum diiuidio 
gequales, bifidi. Stamina 11-13 mm. longa: filamenta ad tubi 
dimidiam partem affixa. Gapsula elongata, stipite incliiso 7 mm. 
longa. 

Thibet. — Nec locus nec collector in dicati, 307 partim. 

Tjpus in herbario Horti Botanic! Regalis Kewensis eonser - 
vatiis est. 


Gentian A micaktifoemis. — Flanta annua, cfespitosa, oninino 
glabra, cauiibus piurimis inmqualibus, suberectis vel fere decuni- 
bentibus. Fo/fa radicalia rosulata, late ovata, apice acuta baniata, 
rnargine indurata liyalina, 4-6 mm. longa, 3-4 mm. lata, 3-nervia : 
folia caulina subulata, per paria breviter vaginato-connata, inter- 
nodiis paiillo longiora, niargine hyalina, 4-5 mm. longa. Flores 
solitarii in apicibus ramorum, coerulei. Calyx tubulosus, quinque- 
dentatus : tubus 4-7 mm. longus, 2 mm. diametro, qiiinque-line- 
atus: dentes lanceolati, 3 mm. longi, acutissimi, indistincte 
carinati. Gorollse tubus 8-9 mm. longus, 2 mm. diametro: 
plicae sat conspicue? : lobi 5, ovati, 2*5-3 mm. longi, 1*5 mm. lati, 
subclausi : plicarum lobuli bifidi, dentibus imequalibue, 1 mm. 
longi. Stamina fauces siibBequantia : filamenta ad tubi dimidiam 
partem afiixa. Ovarium stipitatum, elongato-ovoideum, corolhe 
fauces attingens. Capsula coiispicue exserta, stipite 

10-12 mm. longo. Semina elongato-ovoidea, loiigitudinaliter 
, striata, punctata nec reticulata, vix ‘2 mm. longa. 

Alpes himalaicji oeientales.— Ultra fines sikkimensi-tliibet- 
anos in valle prope urbem Ohumbi, IFaM, 1 60; in regione 

Phari dicta ejusdem vallis, 4586 partim ; in colli supra 
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bospitium Tangu intra fines Sikkimenses ad 13200 ped. alt., Young- 

Jmshand. 

Species yemalis, maxime ad Gentianam micanteiii^ spectat. 
Tjjn in lierbariis Horti Botaiiici Begalis Kewensis et Horti 
Eotaiiici Eegalis Calenttensis conservati sunt. 


.Inter Chondi^opliyllas, ex affinitate G-. squarrosaa, Ledeh. 

Gextiana BHJOimiB.—Planta annua, omnino glabra, caulibua 
1-6 subclecambentibus. Folia radicalia rosulata, late ovata, apice 
acuta subbamata, basi obtusa, carinata, mai’gine indui'ata liyalina, 
5-7 mni. longa, 3-4 mm. lata, 3-nervia : folia caulina anguste 
oblanceolata, per paria vaginato-connata, aliquomodo efflexa, apiee 
acutissima, internodiis breyiora vel rarissime aequilonga, 3-4 mm. 
longa, 1-1*5 mm. lata. FWes Bolitarii in apicibus ramorum, 
coeruiei. Calyx tubulosus, quinque-dentatus : tubus 3 mm. 
longus, 1‘5 mm. diametro, nec carinatus : dentes efflexi, oyati, 
acuti, subcarinati, 1 mm. longi. CorolJse tubus 5-6 mm. longus, 
2 mm. diametro : plicae sat conspicuae : lobi ovati, 2 mm. longi, 
1*5 mm. lati, subclausi : plicarum lobuli vix dimidiam partem 
loborum a^quantes, margine laciniati. Stamina vix fauces attin- 
gentes : filamenta ad tubi dimidiam partem affixa. Ovarium 
ovoideum, stipitatum. Oa^sula matura lenticularis, longissime' 
exserta, stipite 15-18 mm. longo. Semina ovoidea, aiigulata. 

Alpes HiMALAicJi: OEiENTALES. — PropG fiiies tliibetico-sikki- 
menses supra liospitium Tangu dictum, ad 14500 ped. alt., Young- 
husband, 1635. 

Inter Gentianam squarrosam, Ledeb., et Gentianam pseudo- 
aquaticam, Ku.snezow, et Gentianam crassuloidem, Bur. et Prancb., 
median! tenens. Typi in berbariis Horti Botanici Regalis- 
Kewensis et Horti Botanici Eegalis Calcuttensis conservati sunt. 


Gentiana YoKasAi — Planta erecto-pateiis, 2-14 cm. alta, sub- 
scabrida. Caddis ereetus, 0-4 ramos basales gerens, etiamqu©^ 
3-8 ramos solitarios caulinos iterum ramiferos. jPoZm basaiia 
rosulata, ovata, uninervia, in antbesin persistentia, subacuta, ad 
22 mm. longa, 8 mm, lata : folia caulina similia at minora, acl 12' 
mm. longa, 6 mm, lata, acuta, mucronulata, patentia. Flores 
solitarii, in apicibus ramorum pedicellati, coeruiei vel albi,, 
Qalycis tubus 5 mm. longus, quinque-cristatus, 2*5 mm. diameti*o,.. 
cristis parvis : dentes lanceolati, cristati, acuti, 2*5-3 mm. longi, 
GoroUse tubus 8 mm. longus, 3 mm», diametro : plicae sat conspicuae : 
lobi late ovati, obtusiusculi, 2 mm. longi : plicarum lobuli ovati, 2 
mm. longi, dentibus perparvxs 1-2 instructi. Stamina corollae 
tubum excedentia : filamenta ad tubi medium partem affixa. 
Ovarium stipitatum, 3-4 mm. longum : stipes 2 mm. longus : stylus 
1 mm. longus. Capsula nunc inclusa nunc exserta, ovoidea vel 
ovoideo-lenticularis, ad 6 mm, longa : semina elongata, striata nec 
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punctata, — G, squarrosa, Forbes et Hems ley inJoiirn. Ijiiin, Soc. 
Bot. xxvi, 1890, p. 135, pro parte. 

China media* — In provincia Kwang-tun.g, sine loco indicato, 
WeMyon : in' proTincia Kiangsn ad oppidtiiii Sliangliai, Maingmj^ 
424: ill pmoviiicia Kiangsi ad Kewkiang, Shearer : in provincia 
Hiipeii, sine loco indicato, Henry ^ 7377 ; ad Icbaiig, Henry ^ 506 
ad Cliienslii, IF^7,9o?^, 561 : in j^rovineia Szecliuen, sine locO' indi- 
cato, Henry. S8BS; ad Lin-liiia-tsao, Ohimg-cliing, . Bourne; ad 
oppidiiin Tachienlu, Pratt, 388; in ripis flumininm Yaiig-tze- 
Idang et Min, Fn5e/-, 295. 


..Tar. japokica. — basalia erectinsciila, exacte laiiceolafca 
vel OYato-laiieeolata, subacnminata. — Gentlana perUcellata, Yokxisai, 
Soniokii Diisets, iv, 64. 

Japonia et Corea. — In insnla Japonica Yippon, boreaiii ver- 
sus, ' Hoggs ; in districtn Idzn, ad Slmzenzi, ex lierb. Sc. ColL 
Imp. Uiiiv., I'okio ; in districtn Kntsnke, ad Asamavama, Buset ; 
in distiictn Musaslii prope oppidnni Yokoliaiiia, IJichins: ad 
Acliisiliama, Blsset, 855 ; in montibiis centralibiis, Maries : regioiiis 
Coreie ad urbem Cliemulpo, Garles ; et in parte occidentali regioiiis, 
Wyheham Ferry, 


Chondropliy lias eaj G. crassuloidis, Bureau -et 

Franch., et G, mjriocladae, BVanch,, et ^ 

G. reciii'vatse, 0. B, Olarhe, 

Gentiaka pRAiNii . — Planta dilfusa, plnricaiilis,. pliixiflora, ad 
8 cm. alta, omnino glabra. Gaules dichotome paixciramosa 
pnrpnrei, internodiis qnam folds multo longioribus. Folia 
basalia snbrosnlata, sessilia, elliptico-ovata 1-3-nervia, apiee 
obtnsa vel rotnndata, ad 7 mm. loiiga, ad 4 rum. lata : folia 
caulina similia, distaiitia, apice obtnsinscula, basi panllulo connafca, 
Flores albi, solitarii, ante et post anthesm niitantes. Calyx 
qniiiqne-sepalus : tubns 4 mm. longus, quinqne-angnlatns ; dentes 
deltoideo-acnminati, 1 mm. longi. GoroUsa tubus 6 mm. longus, 
faiice 2 mm. diametro ; lobi ovati, obtusiusculi, 3 mm. longi, 
nigro-maciilati : plicae sat conspicuse ; lobuli plicarum inaeqiii- 
laterales, 1'5 mm longi. Stamirm in tubi parte inferiore inserta, 
parte libera 2*5 mm. longa. Ovarium stipitatmii. Oapsula 
clavato-lentieiilaris, exserta, 4-5 mm. longa. Semina elongata. 
be via. 

Alpes HiMALAic.® OBIEKTALES. — ^In regionis Sikkim pascuis 
Pangling dictis, Frainii mercenarius^ 20, 121 ; ad Gnatong, Kingii 
mercenarius ; sine loco mdieato, Kingii mercenaruis, Frainii 
merce^iarius, SOS , 

Ex adinitate 0, remrmtm, O, B, Clarke ; pracipue differt 
babitu. Typi ad Sbibpur conservati sunt. 


SIB' 
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Inter Cliondroplijllas, ad Gentianam qiiaclrifariani, 
Bluniej spectat. 

Gentiaxa saginoides. — Herba anmia, iiaiia, ca3spitoga, oninino 
glabra, caalibus plurimis subaequalibus erectis vel asceiidentibiis, 
2-2'5 cm. alta. Folia radicalia rosulata, angiiste ovata, carinata, 
margine bjaliiia indurata, apice subacuminata, basi obtusa, 
trinervia, nervis lateralibus sub apicem evanescentibiis, 6-7 
mm. longa, 2*5 mm. lata: folia caulina laiiceolata, caxunata, 
margine bjaliiia indurata, apice acutissime acuminata, 3-4 mm. 
longa, 1 mm. lata, internodiis longiora. Flores solitarii, terminales, 
? coerulei. Calyx fJbvlomB quinquedentatus ; tubus 4 mm. longiis, 
vix 1 mm. diametro, sub-carinatus : dentes foliis caulinis similes, 
1*5 mm. longi, *5 mm. lati, sinubus subacutis. GoroUse tubus 4 mm 
longus, tubulosus : plicas sat conspicum : lobi 2 mm. longi, ovati, 
acuminati ; plicarum lobuli loboimm dimidio aequiloiigi, inaj- 
qualiter bifidi. Stamina fauces attingentia; filamenta ad tubi 
dimidiam partem affixa. subleiiticularis, 3 mm. longa, 

longe stipitata, faucibus exserta. 

Alfes himalaicae occidentales, — In districtu Kamaon ad 
Soonderdbunga, 10000 ped alt., 

Meuse maio floret et fructificat. Habitu formaa alpiiue 
javanicas Gentianse quadrifariai a cel. Koodersio descriptie 
(IN'aturkundig Tijdscbrift van IS^ed. Indie- ix., 1906, p. 258) similis 
est. Typus in Herbario Horti Botanici Begalis Calcutteiisis con- 
sei’vatiis est. 


Inter species sectionis Comastomatis maxime G. tenelbe, 

Fries, affinis. • 

Gentian A Duthxei. — JTe'r6a nana, erecta, simplicicauiis, uni- 
flora vel biflora, omnino glabra, 2-4 cm. alta. Folia radicalia 2 vei 
4, spatbulata, 2 mm. longa, vix 1 mm. lata,' lierbacea : folia eau- 
lina lanceolata, acuta, minutissime aspera, oculo nudo enervia, ad 
4 'inm, longa, ad 1-5 mm. lata, internodiis permulto breviora, 
Flores ? lilacini. Galyx brevissime infundibularis, quadrisepalus, 
minutissime asper : infundibulum 1 mm. longum, ecarinatum : lobi 
lanceolato-ovati, exacte acuti, 3 mm. lougi, 1-5 mm. lati, basin 
versus angustati. Gorollse tubus 4 mm. longus, tubuliformis, nec 
plicatus, faucibus glaber ; lobi 4, ovati, obtusi, 2 mm. longi. 
Stamina paullulo infra fauces inserta ; filamenta brevia, 1-1 '6 
mm. longa ; antlierse fauces attingentes. Ovarium elongato- 
ovoideum, 3-3*5 mm. longum : stylus perbrevis, vix distinguen- 
dus. 

AiiPES HiMALAioiE OCCIDENTALES. — In regione Teliri-Garbwal 
ad viculum Cbinpul, infra monte Bandaipuncli 12000 — 13000 ped. 
alt., Buthie, 461* 

Floret mense Augusto. , Forsan 0. tenellce varietas est. Typi 
in Herbariis ad Sbibpur et Sabaranpur conservati sunt. 
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Inte}' species sectionis Crossopetali. 


OrENTIxiNA DETONSA, Rottb., Var. OVATO-DFJ/rCKIDEA.— Cail- 

lina ovato-deltoidea. G. cletonsa^ Rottb. ; Forbes et Hemsiej 
in Joiirn. Linn. Soc. Bot. xxvi, 1890, p. 127, pro parte. 

China media et bobealis. — In proYincia Hnpeli occideiitalis, 
Wilson, 2551; prope oppidum Hsingsban, Henry, 6522 A ; pTope 
oppidnm Paokaiig, Henry, 6522: in proTincia Kansu orieiitem 
Yersns, Poictnin. 

Typi in Herbario Horti Regalis Botanici KeY'eiisis conser- 
Yati sunt. 


GrENTiANA DETONSA, Rottb,, Yur. LUTEA. — All varietas, an species 
distincta ? Foliis Yarietati Stracheyi, C. B. Clarke, siinilis ; pedi- 
eello breYiori etiamque floribiis luteis differt. 

China australis. — ^In proYincia Ymman, ad oppidum Yun- 
nanfu, Hucloux, 234. 

Typus in Herbario Horti Botanici Keweiivsis coiiservatixs est. 


Liter Oplieiias, ex affinitate S. purpurascentis, Wall, et pjrseciptie 
S. pubescentis, Franck, 


SwEBTiA cmoTk.~—Herha 80-100 cm. alta, ramosa. Oaulis 
stramiiieus, fistulosus, indistincte quadri-lineolata. Folia lanceo-- 
lata, petiolata, acuta, basin versus attenuata: lamina ad 8 cm. 
longa, ad 10-i2 mm. lata, ad antliesin iniima delapsa : petiolus 
ad 10 inni. longus. Flores nutantes, pedicellati. Oa/ycis Mrsuti 
tubus 2 mm. longus : lobi anguste oYati, 9 mm, longi. Corollm 
tubus pei’bre vis, 1 mm. longus: petala ovata, tenuissima, sepalis 
paullo longiora, 8-9 mm, longa, 5-6 mm. lata, uni-foveolata 
supra foveolam maculis tribus notata : foveola subrotunda, calva, 
ad fauces corollee posita. Stamina 6-7 mm. longa: filamenta e 
basibus latis cyatliamformantibus lanceolato- acuminata. Ovarium 
breviter stipitatuin, stipite 1 mm. longo, elongate- ovoideum : 
stylus 1 * 5 mm. longus : stigmata brevia. Semina plurima. Bwertia 
purpiirascens, var., violaceo-cincta, Francbet in Bull. Soc. Bot. 
France, xlvi, 1899, p. 34. 

China austbalis. — In pro vincia Yunnan ad oppidum Yunnaii- 
fu, Hucloux, 318 ; ad Yuanebang, 7000 ped. alt., Hewy, 13216 : 
ad pedes monti Maeulcban, Delavay, 4269. 

Typi in Herbariis Horti Botanici Parisiensis et Horti Botanici 
Regalis Kewensis conservati sunt. 


Inter Ophelias, maxime ad S. Cbiratam, Ham,, spectat, 

SwEBTiA TONGLUENSIS.— Her5a babitu Swertia? Cbairat© per- 
.similis, ad 25 cm. alta vel forsan altior, omnino glabra. 
brevis, oblique terram penetrans. Oaulis singulus, erectus, in 
parte [snperiori ramosus, rotundatG-quadrangularis, anguste 
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nuacli'i-ansTilatus, alis per paria approximatis Foha i-n&ma. m 
She in clelapsa : folia media ovato-elliptica, yix connata sessiha, 
S.? longa, ad 2 cm. lata, apice ohtusa, mternodus longiora, 
.5-7-nervia : folia superiora deltoideo-ovata , quinque-nei-via, an- 
ternodiis Ijreviora : folia suprema fere lanceolata, parva. i lores 
teti-ameri in paniculam racemiformem ter et itepm ramosam 
dispositi. vix conspicui, pedicellis 5-10 mm. longis filifoimibus. 
Sepalu oblanceolata, libera, ad 5 mm. longa, nec patentia. 
tubas 1-1'5 mm. longus: petala sepala paullulo excedentia, 
3-4 mm. longa, ovata, subacuta, bi-foveolata, ad medium hneolata 
foveote approximate, ovate, marginibus basali excepto membrana 
longe limbriata cinctoe. Staminum filamenta basm versus paullulo 
expansa, inter lobos oorolte ad os tubi annexa : antbeTO versa- 
tiles. Ocarinm ovoideum, 3 mm. longum: stylus brevis v stigmata 
anthei-as attingentia. Gapsula matura plerumque nutans, dis- 
tincte ex calyoi exserta, aliquomodo rostrata, ad 8 mm. longa, pur- 
pui-eo-nigra. Semina aurantiaca, subglobosa, testa minutissime 

Alpes HIMALAICJ! ORiESTALES.— In regions Sikkimensi vel 

in districtu Darjeeliiig sine loco indicate, Kurz^ King, in 
Darieeling ad tines nepalenses in cacumine montis longlu ad 
10000 ned. alt., T. Thomson, C B. Olarke, Burkill ; in declivitate 
montis Tonglu versus orientem ad 9000 ped. alt, T. Thomson 

Tvpi in Herbariis Hortorum Botanicoruni Regaliiim ad Kew et 
ad Calcuttam conservati sunt. Floret tempore_ plnvio in mense' 
Auo'iisti vel Septembri. Flore et babitu Swerties GMratm Ham., 
similis est : capsulis longioribus et caulibiis alatis differt. 


Inter Ophelias ei» affiniiate S. piinicese, Hemsl., 
et S. longipedis Branch. 

SiVERTiA YUNNANENSIS. — Planta erecta, ramosa, multiflor^ ad' 
25 cm. alta, glabra. OaitJw subquadrangularis, stramineus. /oha 
linearia, ad 25 mm. longa, 1-2 mm. lata, basi connata, subpetioiata, 
apice acuta, ima minima ad anthesin decidua. Flores ^llide 
lilacini, sat conspicui, pedicellati pedicellis filiformibus. Sejoala 
quinque, filiformia, ad 7 mm. longa, patentia. Petala 8-9 mm, 
lomya, lanceolato-ovata, acuta, bi-foveolata : foveola quasqne 
squama 3~4-dentata tecta. Stamina 3-4 mm. ^ longa. ^ Ovarium 
elongatiim, staminibus paullo longius : stigmata in ovario sessilia, 
Ohji^a australis. — In provincia Yunnan ad oppidum Meng- 
tze in montibus berbosis ad 6000 ped. alt., Eenry, 9293 A, Hancock,!.^ 
Floret mense IS'ovembri. Typi in Herbario Horti Botanici 
Regalis Kewensis conservati snnt. 

SwERTiA Hickinil— erecta, pauci-ramosa, ad 35 cm. 
alta, glabra. OauUs quadrangularis, purpurascens. Folia lanceo-' 
lata, snbpetiolatay ad 20 mm. longa, ad 6 mm. lata, acuta, uninei- 
via.‘ TTvfirn ft. Tni-nim a, ad antbesiii decidua. Flores ad 25, intei 
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Oplielias conspicua, pedicellati. qainque, lineaid-laiiceolata 

act 6 mm. ionga, 1-1*5 mm. lata. Petala lanceolata, acata, 6-9*' 
mm. loiiga, bifoveolata : foveol^ fere ad petalorum bases positai, 
anguiciiliformes, pilis 1-2*5 mm. longis marginata pracipue ad 
marginem siiperiorem. Stamina 6 mm. Ionga, Ovarmm OYoi- 
deiim, staminibns aqnilongum : stigmata sessilia. 

Chlna media.— In proyincia Chekiang, Hickin. 

Tjpus in berbario Horti Botanici Eegalis Kewensis coiiser- 
vatns est. 

Inter Ophelias distinctissima. 

SWE.RT1A HLSPIDICALYX. — Plant a annua, hispida prmcipne in 
sepalis. Gatdes snbqnadrangulares, 5-15 cm. alta, sat foliosa. 
Folia anguste oyata yel lanceolata, snbamplexicanlia, saepe inar- 
ginibus revolnta, 10 15 mm. Ionga, 2-4 nun, lata, rara ad 20 mm. 
Ionga et 8 mm. lata, unineryia, marginibus in angulas caulis 
decLirrentibus, apiee acutissima. Flores in apieibiis internodi orum 
ad 5 cm. longoriim prodncti, pallide lilacini. Sejpala libera, oyata, 
acuta, hispida, 4-7 rnm. Ionga, 2-4 mm. lata. Gorollm tubus ■ 
perbiwis : lobi ovati, acuti, biglandulosi, 6-8 mm. longi, 4-5 mm. 
lati, basin versus pili pauci gerentes. Stamina fequalia : filainenta 
ad fauces inserta 5-6 mm. Ionga : antheras yersatiles, eyertau 
Ovarium angustum : stylus longus : stigmata antheras paullo- 
superantia. 

Thibet. — Sine loco indieato, mercenarius Kingianus, Bll, 369,- 
1633 ; urbis Lhasa boream yerus in faucibus Phembu-la diotis, 
Walton, 1608 ; et orientem versus in yalie fluminis Kyi-chu, Walton^ 
1159, 

Yar. major. — Planta ad 18 cm. alta, glabrior. Flores forsan 
albi. Ovarmm ovoideum. 

Thibet.— Ad castrum Gyang-tse, Walton, 1609. 

Yar. minima. — Planta diffusa, glabi’a, 4-6 cm. alta. Stijlifs 
subnullus. 

Thibet.— P rope fines sikkimenses ad castrum Khamba-jong 
dictum, Younghusband, 29S. 


Liter Ophelias, ea? S. angustifolias, Ham,, 

et S. corymbosse, Wight. 

SwERTiA EXACOiDBS.— robusta, erecta, pluriflora, ut 
yidetur ad 15 cm. alta, glabra. 3-4 mm. diametro, 

quadrangularis, yiridis, angulis minopere alatis. Folia ovata, ad 
5 cm. Ionga, ad 25 mm. lata, basi libera sessilia, apice obtusa yel 
acutiuscula, Fiores in paniculam latam laxam dispositi, teste* 
niercenario riibri (ut crederem lilacini), sat conspicui, pedicellate 
pedicellis fere filiformibus. quattuor, nayiculari-lanceolata, . 
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ad 6 mm. longa, patentia. Fetala 7-9 mm. loiiga, ovata, sub- 
aciita, unifoTeolata, supra minutissime puberula ; foyeola squama 
operciilata, foveolee margine superior! densissime^ breyissime 
teutaculato etiam squamee margine tentaculato. Staminci 3-4 mm. 
longa. 0?;amm staminibus paullo longius: stigmata in ovario 
sessilia. G^p^ula matura 10 mm. longa : semina permulta, fei*e 
sphaBrica, minutissime punctata. 

Burma orientalis. — In montibus sbanicis ad castrum • Fort 
Stedman, Ahdid Hick, Kingii merceuarms, 

Typus in Herbario Horti Botanici Eegalis Gaicutteiisis 
conservatus est. Floret mense ISToyembri. Maxime ad 8. 
imgmtdfoHam, yarietatem pulcheUam accedit. 

SwERTiA PAUPER A. — Herha gracilis, erecta, nee ramosa, paiici- 
dora, 10-15 cm. alta, glabra. GauUs tenuis, subquadrangularis, 
stramineus. FoUa ima anguste elliptica: alia linearia ad 2 cm. 
longa, internodiis dimidio breviora, 1 mm. lata, basi libera sessilia, 
.apice acuta. 4-12, laxe cymosim dispositi, albidi, sat 

conspicui, pedicellati, pedicellis filiformibus. Sepala quattuor, 
naviciilari-lanceolata, ad 4 mm. longa, patentia. Fetala 7-8 mm, 
longa, oyata, subacuta, unifoyeolata : foyeola squama opereulata, 
margine superiori et squamae margine inconspicue inimitie tenta- 
cuiatis. Btanvina 3-4 mm. longa. Ovarium eloiigatum, staminibus 
lequilongum yel paullo longius : stigmata in oyario sessilia. 

Burma. — In districtu Mandalay yersiis Maymyo in terris 
pinguibus montium sbanicorum, Badal Klum^ Kingii mercenarms^ 
■281. 

Ty 2 }us in Flerbario Horti Botanici Eegalis Calcuttensis 
conseryatus est. Floret mense Eoyembri. kA Stoertiam angmti- 
folium, Yox., pulchellam accedit: distinguitur jam |)rima soruta'ti- 
.one liabitii et foliis. 


Inter Pleurogyiies distinct a. 

SwERTiA SIKKIM Exsis. — FJanta subcaespitosa, ad 12 cm. alta, 

• omnino glabra, multiflora. Rami straminei, apicem yersus sub- 
quadrangulares, quisquis sex pares foliorum gerens. Folia anguste 
ianceolata yel fere linearia, sicco marginibus recuryis, acuta, 
sessilia, internodiis aequalia yel paullo longior a yel paullo breviora, 
ad 2 cm. longa, ad 5 mm. lata, at enim pleraqxie 2-3 mm. lata, 
unineryia. Flores pallide coemlei inter Pleimogynes metliam 
tenentes, pedicellati : pedicelli filiformes. Galycis tubus 1 mm. 
longus: lobi lineares, 7 mm. longi, acutissimi, unineryia, Gorolla 
10-12 mm. longa in alabastro et post anthesin anguste voluta : 
lobi oyati, acuti, bicolores. Stamina 4-5 mm. longa, ad corollse 
tubi basin inserta. Ovarium staminibus asquilongum : stigmata 
in tertia parte suprema decurrentia, Gapsula matura petalis, 
.^quilonga . — Pleurogyne sikkimensis, Burkill in Herb. Kew. 

Alpes, HiMALAiGJii. — Eegionis Sikkim in monte KinchinjboWy 
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ad I6O0O ped. alt., Hooker, etiamqae ad 17000 pecL alt., Gammie ; 
ad Taiigii in yalle fliiminis Laclien, Hooker, Pram; ad Tenmtoiig 
in valle flnmiiiis Laclning, Hooker; ad Samdoiig vicnlnni (nescio 
qiiem) in Sikkim snperiore, Hooker; ad viciilnm Giagong, Prain ; 
ad Nji prope Tokn, Kingii mercenarins ; ad Jongri 13500-15000 
ped. alt., T, Audei^^on : prope fines districtns Darjeeling ad 
Piialhit, Kurz. Eegioiiis Blintan ad vicnlum Kungniet, Dunghoo, 
295. In regione Knnawar, Vtcary. 


lider Plenrogynes, ex affimtate S. bracliyantlierfe, Knohlaiicli, et 
S. Clarkei, Knohlauch, 

SwBETiA CHUMBICA. — Plcmta ad 10 cm. alta, oninino glabra, 
difinse ramosa, raniis plerisque solitariis nec per paria prodiictis. 

rigidi, temiissimi. Folia oboyata, petiolata vel sabsessilia, 
5-8 inni. longa, 3 mm. lata, nnineiyia. Flores solitarii, ad apices 
internodiornni 2-5 cm. longornm producti. Galyx qiiiiiqne-sectns, 
3-3*5 mm. longus; sepala oboyato-spatlinlata. Gorollm cceriilese 
tiibiis perbreyis, 1 mm. loiigns ; lobi lanceolato-oyati, 5 mm. longi, 
3 mm. lati, modo S. carintliiac^e bicolores. Stamina ad basin 
petaloruin affixa : filamenta 2 mni. longa : antlienn versatiles. 
Ovarium sessile, elongato-oyoidenm, filamentis feqnilongum : stig- 
mata ad ovarii mediam partem decnrrentia. Pleiirogyne chumbica^ 
Barkill in Herb. Kew. 

Alpbs himalaic^ orientales. — Ultra fines sikkimensi-thibe- 
tanos sine loco indicato, mercevarms Kinyiamis, 308 partini ; in 
valle nrbis Cbnmbi ad Tab-loom, mercenarms Einyiamis 581. 
In regione Sikkim, sine loco indicato, Cave, 2028, 4252 ; ad Hewla- 
liangi, Prainii mercenarius, 200. In regione Nepal versus fines 
sikkimenses ad palndem Moza pokbri pi^ope fauces Kangla, 
Kingii mercenarms. 

Floret mense Angiivsti. Typi in berbariis Hortoriim Botani- 
cornm Begalinm ad Kew et Calcnttani conservati snnt. 


Inter Plenrogynes, ex affimtate S. carintbiaca3, 

SvvERTiA LLOYDioiJDES. — Planta ad 14 cm. alta, erecta, oinnino 
glabra, Gaulis e radice singnlns, parnm ramosns, castanens, niters. 
Folia oblanceolata, sessilia 8-10 mm. longa, 3 mm. lata, uninervia. 
Flores solitarii, ad apices internodiornm longornm producti. Galyx 
qninqne-sepalns : sepala linear!- Ian ceolata, 5 mm. longa, 1 mm. 
lata. Gorollse tnbns perbrevis, 1 miti. longns : lobi 8-10 mm. 
longi, modo S, carintbiacae bicolores. Stamina dimidio peta- 
iornm aeqnilonga. Ovarium staminibus nlnlto longins, 8 mm. 
loiigum, sessile : stigmata fere ad basin decnrrentia. Gaps ala 
matnra petalis mqnilonga. Pleurogyne Iloydioides, Bnrkill in Herb. 
Kew. ■ . ^ • '■ ■■ "" ■■ ■' 

Thibet.— Prope fines sikkimebsesj ad castrum Kbamba-iong,, 
Prain, a 
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SwEETiA CABINTHIACA., Gilseb., var. kmRKmQk,--Flania acl 
IQ cm. alta, nnilticanlis. Flores longissime pediceilati. SweHia 
sp., Griffitlij Postliiimous papers, ii., 1848, p. 306, no. 1050. 

AFGHAmsTANiA.-— -Ad pedes mentis Hajigiik, 11400 ped. ait., 
Griffith, 1050. 

Tres varietates liabet Tie rogyne mrinthiaca : niia. typica 
enropsea sic crescit iit folia omnia siibradiealia sint, canlibns 
erectis : seennda, var., stelleriana, Griseb., planta diff usa est, et 
folia ejusdem partim subradicalia partim caniina snnt : tertia var. 
af(^hanica, Sb varietati stelleriana distinguiter pedicellis longis- 
simis. Yarietas americana pusilla, A. Gray, nil nisi stellerianBs 
foi^ma est. 


Inter Plent*ogynes disUncta. 


SwEBTiA DELTOiDEA.— ad 25 cm. alta, erecta, omnino 
glabra. Gaulis snbqiiadrangalaris, pnrpnreo-castanens, folioriim 
pares 6-10 gerens et enim ramos fere tot quot folia. Folia 
deltoideo-ovata, sessilia, basalia ad antbesin delapsa, media ad 
15 mm, longa ad 10 mm. lata, aonta, mncroniilata, nervis 
3 inconspiciiis, intemodiis 3-4-plo bre™ra. Flores (3oiispicni, 
nnmerosi, ad apices pedicellorum 1-1*5 cm. longorum positi. Sepala 
-quinqne, 8-10 mm. longa, lanceolata, acuta, fere apicein versus 
carinata. Corolla cbIjci dnplo longior : tnbiis perbrevis : lobi 
-ovati, aenti, fei^e aenminati, modo S. carintliiacce bicolores. Fila- 
menta 6-7 mm. longa. Ocarinin antberas asqnans : stigmata ad 
ovarii mediam partem descendentia. Pleurogyne deltoidea, Bnr- 
kill in Herb. Kew. 

China occidentalts et Mongolia. — In provincia Cliinense 
Szeebnen, inter oppida Tacbienlii et Chentn, Hosie ; et ad Tachi- 
-enlii, Farges, Mnssot. In Mongolia prope Urga, Campbell, 


Swertia gamosepala. — Fla?ita diffuse ramosa, ad 14 cm. alta, 
omnino glabra, folioram pares 4-6 gerens et ramos tot 

quot folia, purpureo-castaneus : rami erecto-patentes. Folia sa 3 -> 
pissime obovata, 12 mm. longa, 5 mm. lata, sessilia, apice 
obtusiuscula vel infima rotundata, uni-nervia, intemodiis 3-8-plo 
breviora. Flores longe pediceilati, sat conspicui. Galycis tubus 
2-3 mm. longus: lobi lanceolato-ovati vel ovati, obtusi 'vel apice 
rotundati, 3-4 mm. longi, uni-nervii nervis conspicuis. Petala 
calyciduplo longiora, ovata, acuta, bicolores : tubus perbrevis. 
Stamina 7-8 mm. longa. Omrium mm. longum : stylus 1-3 
mm. longus : stigmata apiealia, nec decurrentia. Pleurogyne 
gamosepala, Burkill in Herb. Kew. 

China ocoidentalis.— In provincia Szeebuen, inter oppida 

Taebiendu et Cbentu, Hbsee, etiamque ad Tongolo, Soidie, et 

ad montes Teba-to-Sban prope Tongolo, SouUe, 345. 

Typi in Herbariis Horti Botanici Kegalis Kewensis et Horti 
Botanici Parisiensis conservati sunt. Par videtur speciem banc 
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Swertiam, sectionem Pleurogjnen, nominare quod stigmatilms 
lateralilDus exceptis cjiaracteres generis iiabet. 


Inter Sivertuis distinct issima, et sectionem novum 
mnii m BtBj-pRsjjiSim proposui. 

SwERTLi STxIPFIL — Planta iiana perennis, ad 6 cm. alta, 
-omnino glabra. Rhizoma tenue, liorizontale, scariosum, radicans, 
in caulem floriferam (iiore singulo) ascendenteni transeiiiis, et 
rbizoina novxim ex axillo folii cujusquam inter inferiora gerens. 
Omdis floriferus obcure qnadiungularis, internodiis plerisque 
foliis subaequiloiigis. Folia 8~I0, late spatliiilata, per paria vix 
vel brevissinae vaginato-connata, ad 12 mm. longa et 6 mm. lata. 
Flores conspicui, ante antbesin nutantes, aperti 8 cm. diametro. 
Sepala 5, crassiuscula, inaequalia, lanceolata vel lanceolato-ovata, 
:apice rotundata, basi parum inter se conjuncta, 7-9 mm. longa, 
,2-3 mm. lata. GoroUse tubus 1-2 mm. iongus. Petala obovata, 
apice rotundata, 18-20 mm. longa, 8-9 mm. lata, 7-iiervia, 
bifoveolata, foveolis sub-basalibus membrana parva pectinato- 
fimbriata pileatis. Stamina ad tubi margiiiem inter lobos 
inserta : filamenta filiformia, 10-12 mm. longa : antbene versatiles, 
3 mm. longaa. Ovarium elongatum, 12-15 mm. Ion gum : stigmata 
apicalia vix decurrentia. Stoertia n, sp,^ Stapf. MS. in Herb, Calc. 

Thibet auste.^lis, — Sine loco indicato, merceymrius Kingianns 
.332, 334. 

Infer Bii-swertias distincta. 

SwBRTiA Yoitnghusbaxdii. — Planta ex*ecta, uiiicaulis, 3-22 cm. 
■alta, glabra. GauUs stramineus. Folia plurima radicalia, 2-4 
caulina lanceolata, inferiora subsessilia vel petiolata, caulina 
sessilia, 1.5-3 cm. longa, 3-6 mm. lata, acuta. Flores in apioibus 
pedunculorum longorum product!, Sepala lineari-lanceolata, acut- 
issima, 10-14 mm. longa, 1.5-3 mm. lata. Gorollm tubus luteee 
perbrevis, 1 5 mm. longis : lobi 15-18 mm. longi, anguste ovati, 
ad marginem exteriorem viridi-lutei, infra bi-glanduliferi, longe 
fusco-barbati. Stamina ad corollse tubi basin insei'ta : filamenta 
3-10 mm longa: antbem versatiles, lividse. Omrmm elongato- 
ovoideum, 5 mm. longum : stylus nullus. 

Thibet. — Ultra fines sikkimensi-tbibetanos sine loco indicato 
merceyiarius Kingianus, 1632 ; ad castrum Kbambajong, ad 15000 
ped. alt., Prain 1622, Youyigkushayid, 297. 

Inter Bu-swertias, ejv affinitaie Swertiee mai’ginatse, Sohreyik, 

SwERTiA SocTLi.®!. — Planta erecta, ad 12 cm. alta, glabra* 
GjolUs ob foliorum delapsorum basibus brunneus. GauUs singulus, 
stramineus. Folia quattuor basalia obovata, petiolata, recurya, 
.apice obtusa, basin versus longe angustata, 3-5-nervia, ad 5 cur, 
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loiic^'a, acl 1 cm. lata : petiolus ad 1 cm. loiigus : folia cauliua dao, 
paria, eloiigato-oTata, acuta, sessilia, ad 2 cm. longa, ad 
8 mm. lata. 5-7, pedicellata : bractejB hum foliis caiilinis 

similes at paiillo minores. Sepala laiiceolata, libera, aciitissima, 
iini-nerYiav a,d I cm. loBga. Petaia lanceolata, 12-14 mm. longa, 
acutinsciila, bi-foveolata : foveolm pilis 3 mm. longis cmctm. 
Stamina 6 mm, longa. Ovarmm 4 mm. longiim: stylus 1 mm. 
longus. 8, marginata, Francliet in Bull. Soc. Bot. France xlvi, 
1899, p. 312. 

OhijsA occiDENTALis. — 111 proviiicia Szeclnxen ad opp>idiim 
Tacliien-lu, 614. 

Typus in lierhario Horti Botanic! Parisiensis coiiservatus est. 

SwEBTiA suBSPECiosA . — Plauta 12 cm, alta-, glabra, ei-ecta. 
Gatdis singuliis, apicem versus subquadrangiilaris. Folia sub- 
radicalia quattuor, elliptico-ovata, longa per paria vaginato- 
connata, petiolata, basin versus angustata, apice obtuse rotiiiidata, 
7-nervia: lamina 4-5 cm. longa, 15-18 mm. lata: petiolus 2-4 
cm. longus. Folia caulina desunt. Flores ad 10, aggregati, 
bracte 90 i,ma3 magiije, deltoideo-ovat 8 e, 1-nervia^, 15 mm. longin, 
6 mm. Iata 3 , acutiusculai : pedicelli ad 1 cm. long!. Sepala anguste 
lanceolata, acuta. Fetal a obovata, 15 mm. longa, 6 mm. lata, 
obtiisa, bi-foveolata ; foveolin marginata^ pilis in margine superiori 
brevibus in marginibus aliis longiusculis ; series piloimm etiam 
brevium supra Slamentorum insertiones videtur. Stamina ad 
petalorum bases inserta, 8 mm. longa. Ovarium ovoideum, 7 mm. 
loiigum : stigmata subsessilia. 

Chiba oocidenealis. — In provincia Szecliuen inter oppida 
Batang et Tacbien-lu, Hosie, 

Typi in lierbio Horti Botaiiici Regalis Kewensis coiiservati 
sunt. 

Sv'ERTiA SHKOEOSA, Wall., var. LiAGEi.— P/ awta erecta, multi- 
flora, strictior, liabitu S. punctatse, Baumg., similis. Folia caulina 
inferiora internodiis longiora, lanceolato-ovata, acuta. Flores 
S. speeiosas typica? paullo minores. 

Alpbs himaeaicj], occrDBNTALES.--In regione Gbamba ad fauces 
Sacli dictos, 11000 ped, alt., Pace, 1221 ; in x^egione Kashmir ad 
Gulmarg, 8000-9000 ped. alt., ButMe, et ad fauces Lowaiu dictos, 
9000 ped. alt., Gatacre, 17336 ; in districtus Hazai’a valle Kliaghan 
ad 9000 ped. alt., Inayat,, 19948. 


Fostscriptum, ; . 

Huper mihi repatriate ad valetudinem recuperandam cii’ca 
Gentianaceas prgecipue Gentianinas asiaticas investigare occasio 
data fuit : atque apud Londiiiium, ubi mild D. Pi^ain benevolenter 
speeimines multos tbibeticoB pr«ebuit, iterxxm in bei’bario Kewense 
et in Mixseo Biutaiinico laborare Houit. Ex 'Londihio ad‘ Lutetias 
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Parisiorum transivi, et permultas plantas Oliinenses aliasque 
iaspexi. Postea in Indiam reditus collectiones amplas in hortis 
regalibns ad SMbpiir, prope Calcnttam, et ad Sabaraiipnr exauii- 
iiavi, et simulac collectionem Caroli A. Barber benigne commissam 
ex India meridionali. 

Ftmc ut mox dissertationem majorem de distributione geogra- 
pbioa per terras asiaticas omnium G-entianinarum faoilius 
proponere possim, discriptionevS elaboratas nova-rum specierum 
pmcedentes edidi. 

Restat ut illis amicis (D. Prain, W. B. Hemsley, J. ¥. Dutbie, 
S. le M. Moore, E. G. Baker, A. Pinet, A. T. Gage, C. A. Barber, 
H. Martin Leake) qui mibi in boc opere anxilio fuerunt, gratias 
justas et maximas agam. 
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Stvertiam novam Japontcam, etc. 


42. SioerUam nomm j aponicam ex affi^nitah Swertisd tetrapters^, 

Maxivi,, descripserunt Spencer Le M. Moore et I. H. Burtcill. 

SwERTiA Bisseti. Herha verisimiter annua, ultra-spitbamea, 
glabra. CauUs erectus, rariramosus, paucifoliatus, obtuse quadri- 
angulatus : raniuli ascendentes. Folia sessilia, oblongo-lanceolata, 
obtusa, basi levissinae cordata, ut videtur tri-nervia, crassiuscula, 
omnia speciminis unici solummodo obvii opposita, modice 1-2 cnu 
longa et 5-6 mm. lata, in sicco olivacea subtus pallidiora. Flores 
(? lutei) tetrameri, in coiymbis brevibus sublaxis pluridoris 
ramulos coronantibus digesti, humectati circa 8 mm. diametro : 
pedicelli gracillimi, quam flores saepissime longiores, 5-10 mm. 
longi. Galycis lobi lanceolati, acuti, 4 mm. longi. GoroUse tubus 
1 mm. longus : lobi oblanceolato-oblongi, obtusissimi, 6 mm. longi., 
medium paullulo infra uni-fot'eolati ; foveola glandulosa ovata, supra 
distincte marginata, infra evanescens, circa *75 mm. longa: 
Filamenta omnino filiformia, apicem versus levissime attenuata, 
S mm. longa : antheres ovato-oblongse, 1*2 mm. longae, connective 
brevissime produoto : loculi inter se paullulum inasquales. Odarium 
oblanceolato-oblongum, 4 mm. longum : stylus nullus : stigmatis 
lobi lineares, ‘5 mm. longi. Oapsula ignota, 

Japonia, in insula Yezo {Y, E. Kincb ex J* Bisset ), Typus in 
Herbario Musei Britannici conservatus est. 
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43. Anthropological Supplement. 

1. An old Beferenee to the Bhotias, 

Father BocIoM Aquaviva, in a letter to the General of his 
Order, dated April 1582, states that he and his colleagues had dis- 
covered a new nation of Gentiles called Bottan, situated Beyond 
Lahore and towards the river Indus. They were a nation very 
well inclined and given to good works. Moreover they were white 
men and there were no Mahommedans among them. It was to 
be hoped therefore that if the Fathers of an apostolic fervour were 
sent among them, there would be a great harvest of Gentiles. The 
Italian of this letter is to be found in Bartoli, p. 48, ed. Piacenza, 
1819, and there is a translation by General Maclagan in his paper 
on Jesuit Missions, in our Journal for 1896, p. 55. General Mac- 
lagan apparently supposes that Bottan is the same as Pathan, and 
I'efers in a note to a description of a Cabul tribe by Father Mon- 
serrat in the Orienta Gonquista. Apparently the passage lie 
refers to is that which appears in the Bombay reprint of 1886 as 
Oonquisfca I, Division II , of the second volume No. 63 and p. 104. 
He also remarks that in the books of the period there seems to be 
some confusion between Pathans and Bhutanls. But Bottan can- 
not be Pathan, for the people were Hindus and not Mahommedans. 
I submit, therefore, that the Bottanese of Aqua viva must be the 
Bhotias of Almora and British Garhwal described in a recent 
Memoir of our Society by Mr. Sherring. It is true that the 
locality as described by Aqua viva does not agree, but he may have 
easily been mistaken on this point. Possibly too by “ beyond 
Lahore ’’ he meant further from Italy, i.e., to the north-east of 
Lahore, and by the Indus he may have meant one of its tribu- 
taries. If his Bottan is the same as Bhotia, his reference is inter- 
esting as perhaps the earliest Eui'opean reference to the tribe. 
He may, however, simply have meant the Tibetans. 

H. Beveridge. 

*— o- — ^ — , . 


2. Note on a Quatrain of ‘ Umar-i*Khayyam» 

The following quatrain is chanted by dezwishes in Persia at 
the gates of great people as a warning against pride. A musician 
informs me that in accordance with the usual Oriental practice, 
the singer modifies the air reproduced below, by means of an 
endless variety of “ grace-notes,'* in a manner which it would be 
impossible to indicate on the written score without overloading 
the simple motives ” beyond recognition. 
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I saw a raven seated on tlie walls of Tus, 

Before it lay tlie skull of Kaika ^ us ; 

To tke skull it kept saying, ■ ‘ Afstis I Afsus ! 

Where is Eustam, where Kaiqub ad, where Kaikakus ? ” 

In Whinfield’s ‘0mar4-Khayyain, this quatrain (hTo. 277} 
reads:— 

Ah' ij*^. 

^JHJf <XjGl:»jrj ^ 

I saw a bird perched on the wails of Tus, 

Before him lay the skull of Kai Kawus, 

And thus he made his moan, ‘Alas, poor kiug 1 
Thy drums are hushed, thy Tariims have rung truce.’ 

13. C, Phillott. 

3* A Persia^i Nonsense Ehyme, 

Ppsians delight in mimicry, and the following clever non- 
sense, impossible to translate satisfactorily, was composed by an 

Akhund, a friend of the present writer, in ridicule of the sermons 
of certain learned divines. A Persian preacher, who has any claims 
to scholarship, first delivers a sentence in Arabic, and then translates 
it into Persian, mouthing the words and speaking with an exagger- 
ated accent; more attention is paid to rhyme and alliteration than 
to sense 

« ^13 ^!3 o.A«f 

f} 0-^1^ iSiJf tkfj I jSi. lijf 


i I have failed to discover the meaning or allusion of Qiili-yi rdn^ 
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833 


^X*SC^Jm/0 


U| 


;bt Ca^I 0.m5| 

(JEA-wf r 


^ Caa^*! 

“ o<Aot^ij o.'wf r ci)jjjAi3 

^ tX^A/O 0*/A(f f<X5>«. J( I&') 0»^f 

«' ■ 


D. 0, PhitjLOtt. , 

■ o^ . 

4. A Note on the MercdnUle Sign Language of India, 

In tlie open-aii' markets of India, where idle spectators are by 
ancient custom entitled to increase the noise and confusion of bar- 
gaining, secrecy in dealing would be impossible were it not for some 
simple code of manual signs known to all Indian brokers and mer- 
chants. The signs are simple and distinctive, and mistakes are hard- 
ly possible. Suppose, for instance, it is a horse that is to be bar- 
gained for at a fair : the unit in this case would be a hundred 
rupees. The buyer and seller extend their lught hands, over 
which one of them casts a concealing handkerchief or the end of 
his coat or pagri. The seller will, of course, at first indicate an 
exhorbitant %ure ; the buyer, one much lower than he intends to 
give. If the difference between the two sums is very gi^eat, it is 
usually an indication that the negotiations will terminate abruptly. 
ISTow, suppose that the buyer wishes to offer Es, 266; he grasps 
the forefinger and the second finger of the seller’s hand to express 
two units or two sums of a hundred rupees. He next doubles up 
the third finger to express half the unit, or rupees fifty : total 
Es. 250. The value of the fingers now drops from Es. 100 to 
Es. 10 : he, therefoi*e, to add ten to the figure expressed, grasps 
the forefinger and makes the price Es. 260. The second finger 
doubled up adds half, or Es. 5, and makes the sum Es. 265. 
The value of the fingers now drops from ten to one : he, therefore, 
grasps a forefinger and makes the price Es. 261. 

The bystanders, though in complete ignorance of the sums 
asked and refused, take an active part in the proceedings and 
champion the cause of the buyer — at least if the buyer be a Sahib. 
‘‘ Gliar lea dushman, enemy of your own house,” they say to the 
seller, “why don’t you sell ? ” 

Mules are, in the Panjab, generally owned by Khatris ; so when 
it is a mule that is being bargained for, the proceedings are pro- 
longed and the excitement sometimes becomes excessive. The 
seller is thumped violently on the back, and pushed and shaken 
till he breaks aw'ay in a huff. He is then forcibly brought back, 
sulky and frowning, and made to extend his hand and continue 
the negotiations. When the bargain is concluded he breaks into 
smiles. Apparently everybody has been acting a part and tho- 
ro33ghly enjoying it. 


i- ^uratj face (m.o.). 


^ Buddgit T. “ stookiuge.’ 
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The code described above is known to horse-dealers throngli- 
oiit the Panjab, and probably throughout India. 

Amongst jewellers, cloth merchants, and perhaps other trades, 
there are variations in the code. Amongst them also, a single 
finger signifies a unit of one, ten, a hundred, or a thousand rupees. 
If the unit be one rupee, the words Yili rujyiya liai ” are said as 
the finger or fingers are grasped: if the unit be ten, daha,l'' ^ ; 
if a hundred, ^^sau” : if a thousand, ^^hazdr.'" Half a unit is 
expressed by extending a forefinger along the palm of the other 
person’s hand: thus to indicate Rs. 15 the dealer -would first 
express Es. 10 by grasping one forefinger and exclaiming 
and then would either extend his forefinger along the 
other’s palm to indicate half or Es. 5, or else grasp all five 
fingers of the other’s hand to express the same number. The 
lowest fraction is four annas, which is called masha. To express 
Es. 1-8 the dealer would grasp a forefinger saying, r'M-jpfi/a 
W,” and then grasping the forefinger and second finger say, 
masha^ Fractions of four annas each are also expressed by 
pressing between the forefinger and thumb the joints of the 
other bargainer’s forefinger. Thus the first joint, when so 
pressed, indicates four annas, the second joint eight annas, and 
the base of the finger twelve annas. 

How far has this or a similar code spread ? Is it known in 
Central Asia, or indeed any~where beyond Indian limits ? It may 
be known in some of the parts of the Persian Gulf, but it is not 
known in the interior, neither to Arabs nor to Persians. Even the 
Arab horse-dealers who visit Bombay do not employ it. 

D. 0. Phillott, 


5. The Meaning and Origin of the Phrase ISTuri Muhammad ” 
among the Malays of the Patani States, 

In my account of the religion of the people of the Patani 
States (Lower Siam) who call themselves indifierently “ Malays ” 
{Orang Maldyu) or Muhammadans (Orang Islam), I made no at- 
tempt to explain a phrase that 1 had heard among them, but mez'e- 
ly gave its common use and ostensible meaning in Malay, this 
meaning being the one attached to it by the peasants of the 
district. The phrase was Nnri Muhammad, which appears to 
signify Mnhammad’s parrot ” or “ parrots,” the word nuri 
or nori being a usual one and having given rise to the 
English “ lory,” though by no means confined to the section of the 
parrots so called by Europeans. (See Fasciculi Malayenses, Anthro- 
pology, II, p. 37.) As there is, properly speaking, no plural in Malay, 
and as the possessive follows any other case without infection 
or particle, Nuri Muhammad appears at first sight to be straight- 
forward Malay ; but the conception which the phrase expresses 


I Yulgayly coyrnpted into dhdg. (2/^). 
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in Pataiii is so alien to primitive Malay tliou^»’Iit— and tlie Patani 
folk are among tke most pinmitive of tiie Malays— tliat a foreign 
origin would not be surprising To tlie Patani peasant liis Nuri 
Muhammad is very iiiiicli wliatliis ‘‘ conscience ” is to an unedu- 
cated Christian, except perhaps that it is regarded from a slightly 
more concrete point of view. It is a being which was described 
to me as sitting in the heart of every Mussalman (one individual, 
that is to say, in the heart of each believer ) and preventing him 
from becoming wicked, apparently by rei^eating the precepts of 
the Prophet as a p>arrot might do. It was further identified with 
the ‘‘White Jinns ” or “Muhammadan Jimis {Jinn Put eh or 
Jinn Islam), which in British Malaya are generally regarded as 
independent spirits. But as most of maids dealings with 
his powerful inferiors the spirits are, according to the Malays, 
of a somewhat doubtful morality, implying theft, injury to enemies 
or at any rate to the souls of animals, unlawful excitation to 
love, and the like; and as the White Jinns are incapable of sin, it 
follows that these particular spirits are of little account, seldom men- 
tioned and probably seldom remembered except in remorse. The 
White Jinns are the only moral beings in the lesser mythology of 
the Patani, Malays. Allah and the Angels (see Skeat, Malay Magic^ 
p. 98) are away in the heavens and trouble themselves little about 
mundane affairs, while man comes in contact at every turn 
with the minor ghosts, demons, imps and fairies which people 
the air, the earth and the waters and animate tlie whole of nature 
— deed (according to our ideas) or living. 

I have long suspected, therefore, that “ Muhammad’s Pai'rots ” 
niight be of the kin of Allah and the Angels, and I wmild now* sug- 
gest that Nuri Muhammad, like so many phrases in Malay, is Persian 
or Arabic mispronounced and misunderstood ; in short, that it 
is a corruption of the w-eli-knowm theological expression Nur-i- 
Muhammad. Hughes in his Dictionary of Islam explains this 
phrase (literally “the light of Muhammad”) as meaning the spiidt 
of Muhamm ad , which exi s t ed before the creation o f the world. Else- 
where {Notes on Mtihammadanism) the sebme author compares it with 
the “divine Word which was made flesh.” CoL D. C. Phillott tells 
me that though tills is the correct theological interpretation of the 
expression, it is frequently misunderstood by ignorant Mussalmans, 
some of whom explain it as the physical light which radiated from 
the countenance of the Prophet. Ntir, meaning light in either a 
literal or a metaphorical sense, occurs in Malay writings (see 
Wilkinson’s Malay -English Dictionary, s.ik), but I do not think that 
it enters the vocabulary of the Patani peasant, whom the Persian 
i would certainly pimle. 


K. Annakdale. 
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AUGUST, 1906. 


Tlie Montlilj Genei'al Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st August, 1906, at 9-15 

The Hon’b£,e Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., 
I), L., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Dr. A. S. Allan, Dr. IST. Annandale, Babu Sasi Bhiislian Bose, 
Mr. I. H. Bnrkill, Mr. B. L. Chandhuri, Mr. L. L. Permor, Oapt. 
A. T. Gage, I.M.S., Babu Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhushana, 
Mr. H. G. Graves, The Hon'ble Mr. K. G. Gupta, Dr. H. H. Mann, 
Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Pandit Pandeya Umapati Datta 
Sharnia, Lieut.-Oolonel D. 0. Phillott, Pandit Yogesa Chandra 
Sastri-Sankhyaratna-Vedatirtha, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Mahainalio- 
padhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana, Mr. E. Vredenburg, 
Bev. E. C. Woodley, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Fm^ors ;— Mr. H. Hughes, Mr. C. A. Paiva, Mr. W. D* B. 
Prentice, Mr, R. E. Whichello. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Seventy -one presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary announced that Gol. F. B. Longe, 
R.E., and Mr. S, C. Hill have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 

The General Secretary also announced the death of Mr. M. H. 
Oung, and Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee (ordinary members) and Moulvie 
Abdul Hai (an Associate Member of the Society ). 

Liewt. Arthur 0. Oshurn, R,AM.G., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), proposed by Lieut.-Col. D. 0. Phillott, seconded by 
Mr. H. H. Hayden ; Mr. 0, Stanley Price, Victoria Boys' School, 
Kurseong, proposed by Mr, J. A, Chapman, seconded by Mr. 
W. K. Dods ; G attain Q. B. BiddicJc, R.A.M.C., proposed by 
Major L. Rogers, seconded by Captain J. W. Megaw, 

I.M.S. ; Dr. ^Villiam Willoughby Kennedy, M.A. (Glasgow), M.D. 
(Lend,), M.B.C.S., L.R.G.P., D.P.H. (Camb.), proposed by Major 
L. Rogers, I.M.S,, seconded by Dr. H. C. Garth ; JDr, A. M. Leake, 
Chief Medical Officer, Bengal Hagpur Railway, proposed by 
Lient.-Ool. G. F. A. Harris, I.M.S., seconded by Major L. Rogers, 
I.M.S., were ballotted for as ordinary members. 

Dr. R. Annandale exhibited specimens of a barnacle {Diohela-^- 
<pi$ maindroni, Gravel) which is very common on the gills of 
crabs from the mouth of the Gauges. Specimens were found on 





li, P,W«.J= 0/ a. AMic s«ia, ./ Be»»«l. [A.g»st, 1906.] 

■ 1 M l« Tiiimber of edible crabs {Soylla sen-ata) exposed for 
a conpderabk numbe t robable that this barnacle is 

sale m CalcutU airrma el j movements of its cirri must aid in 
beneficial to_ its „„1 pt in the gill-cavity of tlie crabs and 

tbe circulation of the w. , . i^elf. Its presence certainly 

other S these Crustacea unfit for human con- 

some persons in 

Calcutta. 

The following papers were read :— 

1 BiMiomancy, Divination, Superstitions, among H the 
Fersians^yDm^^-Oou. D. 0 - PHiLroxT, _ ^ 

2. Gentiana Hugelii, Griseh., redescnbed.— By 13 R. Uxro 

Stai'I'. Communicated hy I- H. Bbekill. • 7 j t TT 

3. On Su-ertia angustifolia, Ham., and its AEies.—By L id. 

Notes on Some Bare and Meresting Imects M tlm 
Didian Mweum Golledion during year 190^-im.- By C. A. 
Paiya. Communicated hy De. H. Annandale. 

5 Hdno and Ms Grandsons. (A leaf from the history of 

ancient Kamarupa.)--% Satyaranjan Ray. Commumuited hy 
the Philological Secretary. . . 

6 Bulhophyllum BurhUli, a hitherto ■undescribed ipecies from 
Burma.— By CAmiK A. T. Gage, I.M.S. 


j-.IBRARy. 


Tile following new books Iiave been added to tlie Librarj 

during July 1906 : — 

Bengal District Gazetteer. Statistical Tables for Angui, Bala- 
sore, Bankura, Bbagalpur, Birbbum, Burdwan, Oalcnttay 
Cbamparan, Cbota Nagpur Tributary, Ooocli Bebar State, 
Oiittack, Darbbanga, Darjeeling, Gaya, Hazaribagh, Hill 
Tippera State, Hoogbly, Howrah, Jessore, Khulna, Maii- 
bhuni, Midnapore, Monghyr, Murshidabad, Muzaflarpur, 
Nadia, Orissa Tributary States, Palaniau, Patna, Puri, 
Purnea, Ranchi, Sai’an, Shahabad, Sikkim State, Singhbhum, 
Sonthal Parganas, and 24-Parganas. GalciiUa^ 1905. 8®. 

Fre<d, hy the Qovt. of India, Home Dept. 

Bernard, Dr. Oh. Eene ziekte van de Oocospalm veroorzaakt 
door pestalozzia palmaruni. [^Batavza, 1906.] 8°. 

Eene ziekte van Hevea, veroorzaakt door de Djamoer 

oepas, [Batavia, 1906,] 8°. 

Fresd. by the Bobanic Institute of Buitenzorg 

Brailsford, IT. N. Macedonia : its i*aces and their future.,, With 
photographs and... maps. London, [1906.] 8°. 

Breasted, James Henry. A History of Egypt from the earliest, 
times to the Persian Conquest.., With... illustrations and maps 
London. 1906. 8° 

Crawley, Ernest, The Tree of life : a study of religion. 

London, l9Qb. S°. 

The English Catalogue op Books. 1881-1900, 1902, 

London, 1B91, etc. 8'^/ 

Ganguli, G. D. The AiT Industries of the United Provinces. 

1906.] 8^ 

Presd. % 

Hutchinson, Jonathan. On Leprosy and fish-eating, eke 
London, 1906. 8"^, 




THE*jAGADisi, a commentary on Anumana, Cliiiit4mani-Bid!iiti 
by Siromani. Edited by Bhattanatlia Swfimy. 

Benares^ 1906. 8°. 

Ohoivkhamha Sanshrit Seneit^ No. 101, 


Jong*, Dr.' A. W. K. de. Bxtractie van Cocoblad. 

IBatavia, 1906.] S^, 

Presd. hy the Botanic Indikde of Buitenzorg. 

Lippincott^ J. B, A complete pronouncing Gazetteer or Geo- 
grapbical Dictionary of tbe World.*. Edited by A. Heilprin 
and L. Heilprin. London^ 1906. 8®, 

ManB) Harold H. The Eerment of the Tea leaf, and its relation 
to quality in tea. Parts l-III. Galcutta^ 1901-1904. 8®. 
Indian Tea Associatioii. 

The Fermentation of Tea. Part I. 

Oalcuita, 1906. 8®. 

Indian Tea Association , 

The “ Mosquito-Blight ’’ of Tea, etc. Parts I-III. 

Cakidto, 1902-1905. 8^ 

Indian Tea Association, 

• Bed Rust ; a serious blight of the tea plant. 

Calcutta j 1901. 8°, 

Indian Tea Association. 

* Tea Soils of Assam, and tea manuring, 

Calcutta^ 1901, 8°. 

Indian Tea Association. 

MaBB, Harold H., and HuBt6r, James. Sisal-Hemp culture in 
the Indian tea districts. Calcutta^ 1904. 8^^. 

Indian Tea Association, 

MaBB, Harold H,, and HutcllinsOB, C. M, Bed Bust : a serious 
blight of the tea plant. Second edition, Calcutta^ 1904. 8°. 

Indian Tea Association. 

Presd, hy the Author,. 

Mitra Misra, Pandit. Viramitrodaya.... Edited by Parvatiya 
Mtyfaianda ffarmA BeMm, 1906. 

Ohoiohliamha Sanskrit Series, No, 108, 




3 


Reinacllj Solomon. Ciiltes, Mytlies et religious. 2 vois. 

Pam, 19054906. 8° 

Eotal Geographical Societa — London. Siipplementary Papers, 

YoL i. ein. London^ IS82, etc. 

Stow, George W. The ISTatiye Races of South Africa.... With 
iinmeroiis illustrations.... Edited bj G. M. Theal. 

London, 1905. 8°. 

SCiEYEY OP IxDiA,. Rainfall .from 1868 to 1903, measured at the 
.Trigonometrical Branch Office, Dehra-Dnn.. 
[Behra'-Lundme.'] Obi. ' 

Presd. hy the Si{>rueijor-G(37iemlof India. 

'Thurston, Edgar. Ethnographic notes in Soatliern India; 
T¥ith... plates. Madras, 1906. 8° 


. Presd. hy Govt, of Madras. 

'.VoeltzkoWj . Pr. . . ik-lfred. . Bericht nber eine reise naoh Gst- 
Afrika ziir iriitersiichiing*-.der bildung iind des aiifbanes .der 
riffe mid iiiseln des westlichen indischen ozeans. 

1906.]. 8° , ' , 

Pfesddhy the Author c, 

iZichy, Graf eft 'Engen. Dritfce Asiatische .Porschmigsreise. Bands 

I. Herknnft' der Magyarischeif ffischerei Ton, Dr. J, Janko. 

II. .Zoologische Ergebnisse...Ton, Dr. G, Horyath. ' III-IV. 
Archseologische Stndien auf Rnssischem Bodeii von B. Po^ta; 
Y. Sammlnng os,tjakischer ' Tolksdichtiingen...von J. Papay, 

, YI, Porschnngen im osten.,.Yon E. Eichy, 

Budapest, 1900^190^. 4 °. 
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Yol. II, Ho. 8.1 Oentiana Hugelu, Qriseh., redescribed 
IN.S.-] 

44, GeAiHana Hugelii^ Griseb., redeserihed.—Bif Otto S'I'apf, P.h,D. 

Communicated hy I. H. Burkill. 

Baron Karl you Hiigel travelled in tbe Kortb -Western 
Himalaya in 1835, journeying from Simla via Bilaspur, Juala- 
Muklii, and Jama to Srinagar, tbence returning to the plains via 
Mozuiferabad and Hussein Abdal : he collected plants among other 
objects, and the collection which he made lies in the Hof- Museum 
at Vienna. Grisebach described and dedicated to him a species of 
Gentian which he had obtained in what he calls ‘‘ High Tibet,” 
probably meaning thereby the range to the south of the valley of 
Kashmir which he crossed by the Pir Panjal pass, 11,400 feet 
above the sea-lev'el. But Grisebach did not describe the jJant 
quite accurately ; and subsequent winters have been puzzled 
by wdiat is stated, especially by the statement that the seeds 
are winged. The following is a re-description of the plant from 
the half-dozen preserved specimens, which w^ere kindly lent to me’ 
at Kew for the purpose. The drawings have been made by 
Miss Smith of the Kew staff. 




538 Journd of ike Mio Sodety of Bmgd. [August, 1906. 

Gentiana Htigelii, Griseb. ^ ^ -on 

Annua 9-10 cm. alta, glabeiTima FohVi infima (pana 2-4) 
rosula a, superiora iuternodiis 1-5-2 cm. lougis separata, sessilia 
elSca yel elliptico-oblouga. obtusa, plerumque nnnute apioulata 
Sa ad 2-5 cm. longa. ad I’S cm. lata, crassiuscula, margme 
3a-ineo. Flores oapitato-fascioulati, rarius in ramis accessorns 
Tel caiTlibus depauperatis soHtarii ; bracteee e.tenores capituh sub- 
rotundas, apiculLse, folios®, CKter® ans-ustiores tenuiores, calycibus 
semper breviores, Galyse subovoideo-oblongus ; tubus 1 cm. long-us, 
Sr membranacei4; lobi ovati vel elliptico-ovati, acutx yel 
Ttnsi ad 4 mm. longi, superne berbacei. cartilag-meo-marginati, 
sinubus interjectis angustis. Corolla oiroiter 17 mm. loiiga ; tubus 
obioumis, basin versus attenuatus, 14 mm. longus,_ intus mfia 
lobosfimbriatus fimbriis 2-5-3 mm. longis ; lobi ovati obtusiusculx 
vel subaouti, 3-5 mm. longi, pHci-s^ inter]ectis m lobos ^oyitos 
laciniato dentatos 2-5 mm. longos prodnctis._ fl.p 

lin. long® ; filamenta 4-5 mm. longa. Ovamm oboyoideum vex face 
2-cri.statixm, crista deuticulata ; stylus iiullus ; stigmata Imeai-xa, 
superne dilatata, 2-5 mm longa, revoluta. Gapmla obovoidea, 
ckvata, 8 mm. longa, superne 4 mm. lata, 2-crx.stata cnstis 
branaceis denticulatis ad I'o mm.latis. bemina oblouga, 0 b mm. 
loBffa, exalata, testa l^evi. .v 

“ Hocli Thibet’^ (Herb. Mus. Palat. ^iiidob). 






I 
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45. BMiomancy, Bivination^ Stiperstitioiis, among st the Per dam . — 
By LrETJT. Oolonel D. 0. Phillott, Secretary to the Board of 
Pjxaminers, Galciitta. 

(a) IsHkkara ^ sigiiifies askiiig clwiiie direction as to 

any course to "be pursued about wliicb tlie seeker is doubtful, by 
opening tbe Qur’an and finding tlie answer on tbe rigbt-band page. 

Tlie seeker first repeats the or tlie “Opening 
cbapter of tlie Qur’an,” the Surcdu-l-Ildilas on the declamtion of 
(jod’s unity (chapter 112), and the 58th Tei'se ^ of the Suratu-l- 
An^drn or “ The Chapter of the Cattle ” (6th chapter), three times, 
and then opens the Qur’an. Sometimes seven ^alaivat are repeated 
in addition. Or else the seeker first 8i salaivat ml-firistad^ i.e., he 

says three times Jf j iXc “ Oh God, bless ' 

Mu^iammad, and the family of Muhammad. He then says one Al^ 
liamd (f.e., the Fdtiha or opening chapter), and three Qul hiiw^ Ulali^ 
and lastly the Aya-yi Mafatt k u- 1- Ghaih, which is the 5Stli verse 
of the sixth chapter, the “ Chapter of the Cattle.” Then saying 
Alldhumm^ istahJur-mf “ Oh God, choose for me,” the liook is 
opened at random by the foi’efinger of the right hand, and the top 
line of the right-hand page is selected. If no verse begins in this 
line, the seeker turns back and goes to the beginning of the verse. 
Verses issuing commands or expressing piety, etc., are propitious. 
Another method is, after opening the book as above, to count 
the number of times the word Allah occurs on the page, and then 
to turn over (forward) the same number of pages and again count 
the same number of lines from the top ; then if no verse com- 
mences in that line to read forward and take the first verse that 
occurs after that line. 

The answer is of course often extremely vague. In addition 
to the above, the Persians, even the most irreligious, generally 
take an istikhara from the tashih or “rosary.”^ ThehkiffAais 
recited three times and any two beads are taken hold of at 
random. As the first bead between these two points slips through 
the finger, the seeker sajs Suhhdu^diiah^ “ Glory to be God,” As 
the second is slipped, AlAiamcl^ IHlldh, “ Praise be to God ” ; as the 


1 IsUMidra^ lit. '‘asking favours.” The istiMdra that the Prophet taught 
was a prayer asking for guidance. 

The seeker for fm istikhara goes to a mulldf 1x1x0 takes no fee — esoept 
perhaps an offering of sweets or fruit. 

One form of bibliomanoy in England is to take an omexx from the first 
word of the first person heard reading the Scriptures. Taking an omen from 
a Bible suspended by a key is still common, 

2 &aldt is properly any prayer, being the Arabic equivalent of 

namaz: by the Persians, however, the word has generally a special sign!" 
fioation. 

S Incorrect Arabic for “ choose for me.’’ 

^ There are several ways of making this isUMara. One way is merely 
a game of odds and evens.” ^ 
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the third is slipped, J!, Tfa W,' = “ don’t do it.” These expressions^ 
nofarl in tills orciGr till tli6 l9-st l^Gtid is roficliGcI. Accoidin^ 
arthe’first, second, or third expression falls on the last head, the 

repl7is favourable, indiffierent, or negatiTe, , 'Mub, rmyma,ya 

^“^'¥rom laziness, the Fatiha is in practice usually recited only 
once. This form of istikiara tabes little time or trouble-foi- 
most Persians carry a rosarv in their pockets as a kind of plaything 
—and is resorted^ to on the most trivial as ivell as on the most 

^^™lb)°Taff}mi “ “ auguring,” is generally applied to seeking 

a W or “ omen ’’from HSfig. A volume of the Dtivan of the poet 
is held in the left hand and some such words as the feHowing are 
said— Hafiz-i SMrSzt! tu Mshif-i harr a z-i; bamy 
mS Uya m yah fal-t munasib-i hnl biyandaztf “ Oh Khwaja Hafiz 
of Shiraz ! thou art the revealer of hidden things ; ^ come and ^ve 
us a good omen ” ; or Ya UwSja mfiz-i SUrdzl tura U-hoiiq-^ Shaki-^ 
NcMt qasam ml-diham hi dar 

mn‘a,yanhuu, “Oh KhwajaHafi? o Shiraz _ I adpre thee by 
Sha^-iNabatn-opoint outin this book of thine all I 
do ” The book is then opened. The eyes are closed when doing 
so' and the volume is opened at hazard^ the fii’st line of the right- 
hand page is taken, and the seeker then turns back to the beginning 
of that akazal. If the omen is favourable, the gfgtzal folloinnj, it i, 
alsoread^ this is called the 8MMd-i ghazal-i amal _ The con- 
firmer of the first ode,” and if propitious, is acted on in preference 

to the first. n- 

The Persians also consult astronomers and geomancers 

before starting on a journey, closing a bargain, or even chanpng a 
sleeping-room^ in a house ; they believe, too, in lucky faces, fortunate 

numbers, and unlucky days. j v 

, Geomancy is supposed to have been discovered by_Da_nieL 
Geomancers, therefore, before casting say, “ Tff ffap-at-i JJanya .. 

' (c) The 13th of ^n/ar, the second month in the M-usUrn 

calendar, and the 13th of the Nauruz, are specially ill-omened 


1 Wd la, the first words of the formula, Wa la Ildha illa^lldh. 
a “ Shall I or shall I not take a pnrg© ? out come the beads. Many 
a European doctor, anxious to perform a critical operation, has fretted and 
fumed because day after day the beads declared the day to be unfavourable. 

3 Fdl giriftan, “to seek an omen” ; taftfd zadan,^^ interpreting or acting 
on the omen.” 

4; There is no fixed formula. r t 

5 Blxdjchd Nahit, lit. “ slip of sugar-candy ” j the name of the beloved ot 
^afiz : the word ShaM: giv-es the idea of something tall and willowy. 

S By running the nail of the forefinger of the right hand through the 
top edges of the leaves, the book being held in the left hand by the back, 
front edges towards the sky. 
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days ^ ; tie 5ti and 13ti of every month less so. To avoid tie 
evil tiaf} might overtake them were they to remain indoors, all 
Persians, on the 13th of the Nauruz, leave their homes and spend 
the day in the open air from snn-np to snn-down. Disaster follows 
a quarrel during these honrs. On the last Wednesday of Safar 
hoys and girls jump over a fire.^ 

Omens are also taken from birds, animals, the number of 
times a person sneezes, the crossing of a threshold with the right 
or left foot first, and many other ways. 

Persians have a fii*m belief in the evil eye, cliashm-i had or 
cliashm-zakhm,^ Anyone may be possessed of the evil eye wdthout 
knowing it> Some superstitious people even say, “d/d shafiAlldh'' 
when admiring their own countenances in a mirror, thus warding 
off the evil effects of their own admiring eyes. 

Blue wards off the evil eye, and for this reason valued animals 
are adorned with beads of this colour. Also the isjpand, wild rue 
seed, burnt in the fire has a like virtue. 

Pretty children are often purposely kept dirty and unkempt 
and are further guarded from malign influences by amulets, tevviz,^ 

Carpets are generally woven by the tribes’ people -with some 
small defect in the pattern, to avert the evil eye. 

Strange to say, a pig® in the stable will ward off the evil eye 
from the horses and mules. 

Certain cities, the houses of MullQs, British Consulates, a 
stable, etc., all constitute sanctuaxy or hast. The writer once saw 
a soldier clinging to a big gun in the square of Kerman, declaring 
it was hast. However, in spite of his pi’o testations he was forcibly 
removed by the Governor’s /arrd6*^e6‘. 

The time of Kau Ruz is a general holiday. People make 
picnics for 13 days, and every master is supposed to present his 

1 Manhus or had. 

2 The Prophet died in the month of Safar, It is supposed that the bast 
Day will fall on the last Wednesday of this month. 

3 The Shah has the right to see every woman in the kingdom unveiled, 
and the royal glance is fortunate. The imijtahids have tlie same right, being 
considered «2a7irff?n. 

4* In mard had-chashm ast, or chashm-i shur (or shtlm) ddrad (m. c.) *. 
“ this man has the evil eye m shaM? zahdn~ash sMm ast (m. c.) : “ this man 
always prophesies unlucky things.” 

6 Bdzii-hand, a charm made by writing a text, wrapping it in hulahar or 
scented leather, which is then bound on the child*s arm. An amulet is also 
-called if tits w or “ talisman.” 

Dam-rdhi, more commonly sar-rdhly is money expended in charity on the 
-threshold by a departing traveller to insure a safe return. 

In India some Muslim women bind a coin on the arm of a departing 
relative, to be expended in charity on his safely reaching the journey’s end. 

6 Tweedie mentions a wild boar being kept in the stables at Baghdad. 
Some say the breath of a pig is good for horses. In ‘Arabistan, pig^s flesh is 
said to be eaten under the name of gmfand-i Farangt. Ham in Persia is 
sometimes called gusht-i bulbul , a name said to have been invented by a 
telegraph clerk 

The Baluchis of Bampur in Persian Baluchistan, a very di^erent-looking 
race to the fine people near to the Dera Ghazi Kh an Frontier in India, eat 
wild pig and also foxes. 
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servants witli one inontli’s pay. Tlie chief of a Dervish sect will 
auction certain sights, stich as the Governor’s Palace, the British 
Consulate, etc., to his followers. The pni^cliaser erects a tent and 
Mows a liorn and refuses to move on unless given a satisfactory 
sum over the sum he paid for the site. 

Persians attribute misfortunes to the revolution of the heavens, 
to the “ evil 63^0 ” of time, to the woidd, etc.^ 

The influence of the heavens on the fortunes of man appears 
to be an ancient superstition dating bach to a pre-Islainic period. 
It has been supposed that Persians attribute their ills to the 
heavens to avoid the appearance even of attxibuting misfortune to 
the Deity, This is not, I think, the case, for the Persians still 
believe that the revolution of the skies actually affects man’s fate. 
Muslims who wish to avoid the appearance of ascribing ill to the 
Deity, attribute the occurrence to Pate, Qadar or Tagdir, 

In the religious drama of Husain, the sky is accused of being the 
author of his misfortunes. 

The following poetical quotations exemplify this belief 

Ay charJdL-i falah khardbt az hina-yi tnst, 0. K. 

“Ah ! wheel of heaven to tyranny inclined.” 

{Whin, Trans. Jliib. 281} 

In cluvrM-i fafct-^isha-yi ‘ all hunydrl 

Hargiz gi/rih-i hdr-i kas-l rd na-gushdd 

Harjd hi dilt did hi da gh -t dcirad 

Bdghrl dlgav-l bar sar-i dn ddgk nilidd, 0. K. 

“ The wheel on high, still busied with despite, 

Will ne’er unloose a wretch from his sad plight ; 

But when it lights upon a smitten heart, 

Straightway essays another blow to smite.” 

(Whin, Trans, JBtib, 154,) 

Ay char Ml eld karda am kird, rdst bi-guy, 
Faivastafiganda-tmaradartak n ^ny ? 0. K, 

“ Oh wheel of heaven, what have I done to you 
That vnu should thus annoy me ? Tell me true.” 

{Whin, Tra7t>s\ Bub, 499,) 

Chunldiahi-Nau-Eijtzqadahgtrh'i-dast 
Bd Idla-rukh-l agar turd furSai hast 
Mai mlsli bi-lchuTramt hi In charkh-i hahiid 
Ndgdh turd chu bad garddnad past. 0. K. 

“ Like tulips in the spiing your Cups lift up, 

And with a tulip-cheeked companion, sup 
"With joy jour wine, or e’er this azure wdxeel 
^ • With some unlooked-for blast upset your cup.” 

( Whin. Trans, Bub, 44 , ) 


Falak, Dunya, Zammin^ Dahi\ Oardun, ChavNi, Ghashm-za^m-i 
jndnn, etc. 
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46*. Btdho 2 :iJhyllum BurhilU, a hitherto imclescrihed ^pedes from 
Burma. — ByA,T. GtAge* 

Am OBgst tlie plants collected bj Mr. I. H, Burkill, Reporter 
on Economic Products to tlie Government of India, during his 
tour ill Burma in tbe early part of 1904, and presented by bini 
to the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, was a small orchid found 
growing in an open forest of teak, bamboo and Strymhnos, near 
the town of My a- wadi in tbe Amlierst district, between the 
Dawna hills and the Siamese frontier. Quite recently this orchid 
has flowered in the Calcutta Botanic Garden, and, as it has been 
found to be a hitherto unknowm species, the following description 
of it is offered:-— 

Bulbophyllum Burkilli, Gage, sp. nov. — l^ypus eb icon in 
herbario horti botanici regalis calcuttensis. M'hizoma tenue, circa 
1‘5 mm. crassum ; radices fili formes, circa 1-3 inm. longm, pallide 
virides, glabrm, ca^siiitosje. Pseudo-hulhi approximati, ovoidei, 
circa 1 cm. longi, 9 mm. crassi, pallide virides, glabri, iinifoliati. 
Folia subsessilia, elliptica vel elliptico-oblonga, apice acuta, basi 
obtusa, 3-4*3 cm. longa, circa 1 cm. lata, crassiuscula, glabra, 
integra. Pedicelli solitarii, uniflori, e basi aseendentes, 2-3 cm. 
longi, pallide-virides, rubro-punctati. Bracteolae 2-3, minatse, 
basilares. Sepala subaequalia, integra, triangularia, acuta, 
viridia, obscure 5-nervia, 1 cm. longa, 6 mm. lata, lateralia in 
column?© pede adnata. Petala minuta, 2-2*5 mm; longa, 0*5 mm. 
lata, oblonga, acuta, integra, alba, purpureo 3-neiwia. 
Labelkim sessile, trigonum, integrum, recur vatum, viride, 2*5 mm. 
longum, 1*8 mm. hitum, basi iiicurviter bi-denticulatum, supra in 
medio depressum, infra canaliculum medium marginibus postice 
incuxwatis exhibens. Golumna brevis, apice et antice bi-denticii- 
lata. Anthem oblonga; polliuia 4, duo interiora minora. Gopsula 
non visa, 

Burma Inferior. — I n silvis prope oppidum Mya-wadi in 
pago Amherst et hand procul a ffnibus siamensibus, Bicrhill ! 

Adopting the divisions of the Eu-bulbophy Hum section of 
the genus as given in the of Britidi India^ this species would 

come into subsection A- “ Flowers solitary ” (F. B, I. v., 753), 
and the second division of that section. Column with two long 
teeth or spines at the top ” (F. B. 1. v., 756). Under this, five 
species are described, riz R. leopardinum^ Lindl., B. Grifithu, 
Reichb. f., B. Dayanum^ Reiehb. f., B, memhranifoUum, Hook, f., 
B. moniliformej Parish & Reichb, f. 

Of these, the first two and the last two have the lip stipitato. 
B. leopardinum and B. membran^olitmL are remarkably like each 
other; and it is difficult to get hold of distinguishing characters. 
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The following arti6cial key is an attempt to facilitate the I’ecogni- 
tion of the species : — 

Lip stipitate — 

Leaves large, 7-20 cm. long 

Col nmnar spurs stout ... B. leopardinurn. 

Columnar spurs long, 
falcate ... ... B. memhramfoUum, 

Leaves small, less than 7 cm. long 
Pseudo-bulbs ovoid ; flow- 
ers 2'5 cm. in diam. ... B, Griffithii. 

Pseudo -bulbs pisiform ; 

■ flowei\s 8 mm. in diam. B. moniliforme. 


Lip sessile, trigonous— 

Flowers ciliate ; petal s 
red 

Flowers eciliate *, petals 


B. Bayanum, 
B. Biirhilli. 


Of the Burmese species, B. BnrKZk’ is nearest to B. Bayanim 
•agreeing with it in the size of leaf, the absence of a scape, the 
sessile trigonous lip with incurved uncinate basal auricles and 
short columnar teeth. B. Burhilli is, however, a smaller plant 
than B. Bayanum, and has smaller flowers than the latter. Of 
the Siamese species so far described B. monanthos, Ridley, (Journ. 
Linn. Soc. BoL xxxii., p. 271) appeal’s to be nearest to the species 
now described, from which it differs amongst other things in having 
a lanceolate flat lip, yellow with a purple spotted base. Although 
for Indian botanists who may confine themselves to the Flora of 
British India the ^josition assigned to B. BwrWB above has the 
advantage of convenience, it probably with more correctness 
should he placed in Ridley’s Mcnanthaparva section, 'whicli 
includes one-flowered Biilhophylla of small size. 
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47. Notes on Some Bare and Interesting Insects added to the Indian 
Museum Collection during the Year 1905-06. — By G. A. Paiva, 
Entomological Assistant., Indian Museum. With a prefatory 
note hy N. A^jnandale. 


So little is known regarding tke distribution of the Insects of 
India that exact records of carefully identified and labelled speci- 
mens are still important. No apology, tbex’efore, need be made 
for communicating the present paper to the Avsiatic Society of 
Bengal. It is within my knowledge that all the identifications 
have been made with the greatest care and that the localities and 
dates attached to the specimens are authentic. I should like, 
however, to call the attention of the members of the Society to 
one aspect which the publication of such a paper bears. The 
records given are only those which add something new to what 
has been already published. With a few exceptions they depend 
on collections made hastily and at odd moments during the course 
of a month by two collectors who have a great deal of other work 
to do ; and these collections were not made in inaccessible parts 
of India, but in Calcutta and the Darjiling and Purneah districts. 
This paper may therefore be said to illustrate our ignorance of 
Indian Entomology. It contains no identifications of species 
hitherto unnamed, not because specimens of new species did not 
occur in the collections on which it is based, but because such 
specimens have been referred for determination and description, 
whenever possible, to specialists in Europe and America. I would 
enter a plea for the study of the distribution of the common 
Insects of India. The publication of those volumes of the 
“ Fauna of India ” series which have already appeared, has made 
this study possible, as regards several interesting groups, for the 
naturalist who has no very great expert knowledge but is prepared 
to devote time and patience to the labelling and identification of 
his specimens. 

_____ N. Annandale. 


The following notes contain records of some rare and interest- 
ing specimens lately added to the collection of the Indian 
Museum. The majority of them belong either to the Hymenoptera, 
or the Hemiptera. As regards the former group I have followed 
the nomenclature of CoL Bingham, and as regards the latter that 
of Mr. W. L. Distant, in the volumes of the '' Fauna of British 
India/’ 

I am indebted to Dr. N. Annandale, Officiating Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Museum, who has read through the 
manuscript, for Ms numerous suggestions and corrections. 
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aptera. 

LBBISMIBM. 

Aceotelsa comaeis (Eabr.). 

Lepisma collaris, Fahridus, Bntom. Syst. ; 

Lepisma collaris, Burmeister, Eandb.d. Ent^. v. 2 (1838), p. 457 • 

Lepisma niveofasoiata, Templeton_m!l^ans.Entom. Soc.-v. 

t) 302: Lepisma collaris, Qervwi<, Walk. Ms A;pt. v. 3 (184 ), 
p’ 453 : Lepisma cincta, Oudemans, Weber, Zoolog. Erg^msse v. 1 
FisOOi p 80 t 6, fig 1 : Acrotelsa coUaris (Pabr.), Esclm%oh, 

\mb large Fish Insect was obtained by Dr. N. Annand^e m 
Calcutta It may be quite common in bouses a,m<mg old books, 
eCt: very iJ specimens have been coHectf - Soutton Asia 
In fact tbia is tbe first one recorded from India. It bas a, ve^ 
wide distribution, having been recorded from tbe West Indms, La 
Gruayra, Curacao, Maracaibo, Daboma.tbe Seychelles, Java, Ceylon 
and Madagascar. 

ORTHOPTERA. 

BLATTIB.^. 

Peeiplaneta biocupata, De Sauss. MS. 

There is a specimen in tbe Indian Museum CoUection, 
labeRed by de Saussure as “ F. bioadata, female J^rva, together 
with two others which were collected by Dr. N. Annandale at 
Chakradharpur, Chota Ragpur, under stones in March, and 

several from Java (Forbes). , , -t, j ij. • i „ 

Some of these specimens are in all probability adult wingless 
females, as there can be seen in nearly every one at the sides ot 
the mesonotum and metanotum, smaU pieces separated by distmct 
sutures, which are traces of rudimentary alar organs, ihe 
specimen sent to M. de Saussure was in a very bad condition and 
two of the spots were covered by the metanotum. 

A,s "til© spsciss d-OGS not sggih to t)6 dGScrioGu. in piint, 
I append a diagnosis of it. 


Black, shining, wingless, elliptical, smooth, with six yellow- 
ish brown spots above. Head extending very slightly beyond 
the anterior margin of the pronotum ; black, narrowest between 
the antennae, and with two minute creamy spots near the 
inner margins of the antennal cavities.^ 

Antennae black, becoming brownish towards apex, miiorm 
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and moderately pilose tbronglioiit their length ; about half the 
length of the body. Eyes small, black, with Tery minute grey 
spots, scarcely visible, being covered by the pronotum. Pronotiim 
black, hood-shaped ; anterior margin slightly arched, lateral 
margins ronnded, with a slight fold anteriorly, near the region of 
the eyes ; posterior margin nearly straight. Abdomen beneath 
black. CoxjB smooth, hat, black, with a few minnte spines above 
and several larger ones below. Tibae very spinose, tarsi more or 
less setose, the last joint lighter in colour than the preceding 
joints, ending in a pair of simple claws. 

The six spots are arranged as follows, a pair on the disc of the 
mesonotnm, a pair at the base of the abdomen, and a pair near the 
apex of the abdomen. 

The apex of the abdomen is furnished with a pair of 
torpedo ” shaped cerci, which are black, smooth on the innei’ 
surface, densely pilose ontwardly. 

Total length, 17-20 inm. Maximum breadth of the pro- 
notum, 8*5 mm. 

Localities — 

Chota Nagpur, Chakradharpur : {Annandale) ^ Vizagapatam, 
and Java (Eor5e«). 

A specimen from Vizagapatam, which has been named by de 
Saussure, is in every respect similar to those from Chakradharpur, 
except that the colour of the eyes is a little different and that 
they appear more conspicuous in the South Indian specinaen. 
These differences cannot he of much importance, as in the Javan 
specimens the colour of the eyes is not constant, being nearly 
white in one specimen. The change may be due to preservation. 


HYMBNOPTEEA. 

POMPILIDJS, 

POMPILTTS HECATE, Cam. 

Bingham in Blanford's Fauna of BriUsh India, Symenoptera, i., 

p. 171. 

A specimen of this rare species was obtained by the Museum 
collector in Calcutta. It agrees with Col, Bingham’s description 
in every respect and I have no doubt about its identity. 

The only other specimen hitherto recorded, is the one in 
Rothney’s Indian collection. This specimen is not perfect, 
having, as Col. Bingham states, no head, and being otherwise 
damaged.” There are two others in the Dudgeon collection now 
in the Indian Museum. They are from the Eangra Valley. 
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SPHmiD^. 

Sphbx nivosus (Smith). 

Binahcm in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Hymemptera, i., 

p. 244. 

On examiiiiiig tlie Hjmenoptera which was received by the 
Indian Mnsetim from the Seistan- Afghanistan Commission, 
I found a Sphegiid which looked interesting, being quite different 
to those which one is accustomed to see in the plains. On further 
examination and comparison, I identified it as S^phex nivosus. 
It is the only specimen now^ in the Indian Museum collection, and 
from Col, Bingham’s note on it, there does not seem to be more 
than one specimen in the collection of the British Museum. The 
locality recox’ded by him is "‘ Northern India,” which is rather 
vague. Smith and Cameron give the same vague locality as 
Bingham. Rothney, during the many years he spent in the 
North-West Provinces (now the United Provinces), does not seem 
to have obtained even a single specimen. 

Ampulex novarji, Sauss. 

Bingham in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Hymenoptera, i., 

p. 256. 

Along with Fompil^s hecate, Cam., the Museum collector 
obtained a single specimen of this species in Calcutta. There are 
two (a d and a 9 ) in the Dudgeon collection now' in the Indian 
Museum. These are from the Kangra Valley, 4500 feet, and were 
taken in December, 1899. 

Colonel Bingham states that he had no specimens before him 
when compiling his monograph on the Indian Hymenoptera for 
Bhinford’s “ Fauna.” 

The only localities hithex’to recoi^ded ai’e Daijiling and 
Hongkong. Among the unidentified specimens of Ampulex in the 
Indian Museum Collection, thex^e is a series of specimens fi^om 
Bangalore, which I have also identified as A, novwrse. 

Judging from the localities mentioned, this species appears to 
liave a very wn'de x^ange. 


OXYBELUS CANESCENS, Cam. 

Bingham ii,i Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Hymenoptera, i.. 

p. 320. 

A single specimen of this little Sphegiid was obtained by 
Messi's. Richardson and O’Sullivan of the Indian Museum, during 
a recent visit to Siliguri, N. Bengal, 
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It is doubtless a rare species, and very little is at present 
known about its distribution, Barrackpore, near Calcutta,. 'having 
been the only locality recorded hitherto. 


EmiENIBJE. 
Eumenes CONIGA (Fabr.), var. 


Bingham in Blaiiford’s Fauna of British India^ Hymemptera, i., 

p. 34S. 

Two peculiar specimens (ad and a 9 ) of a Eumenid were 
recently obtained by the Museum collector in Oalcntta. They 
agree with Col. Bingham’s description of this species as 
regards both size and form, but their coloration diifers remarkably 
from that of tlie description, as w^ell as from that of the specimens 
in the Indian Museum collection. 

In the female the head instead of being yellow^ is red. It is 
very nearly the same colour as the antemiaj. The posterior 
portion of the mesonotum is very much darker than the anterior, 
being very nearly brownish-black. 

The base of the petiole is black and it has also a subapical 
well-defined black transverse band above. The transverse medial 
band on the second abdominal segment above is entire, not 
medially interrupted. 

The bases of segments 3-6 above are also black, but cannot 
be seen distinctly, owing to the overlapping of the anterior 
segments. The apical margins of segments 3-5 are very narrowly 
yellowish. 

In the male the head is the same colour as the female, viz.^ 
red. The posterior portion of the mesonotum is very much 
darker than the anterior, being nearly black. The second abdominal 
segment appears to have two transverse black bands above, but 
on closer examination the second band near the apical margin is 
seen to be in reality the black transvei*se hand on the basal 
margin of the third segment seen through the semi-transparent 
dorsal plate of the second abdominal segment. The third to the 
fifth abdominal segments have at their bases above, transverse 
blackish-brown bands. The sixth abdominal segment has at its 
base, above, a medially inteiTupted yellowish transverse band 
followed by a dark brown transverse fascia, and its apex very 
narrowly reddish-yellow. The seventh abdominal segment above 
has at its base a transverse dirty yellow band, with the apical 
half brown enclosing a slightly reddish-yellow spot. The abdo- 
men beneath is much lighter in colour. 
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VBSBWM. 

POLISTBS ADUSTUS, Bingll. 

Bingham^ in Blanford’sFa24?^a of British India, Eymenoptera, i., 

p. 397. 

SeTeral specimens were obtained by Dr. K Annandale at 
Knrseong, 5000 feet, B. Himalayas, where it is ratber common, in 
May, along with a nest, wbicli was found attached to a bonlder 
on the side of a hill. 

There is a slight difference between these specimens and 
those described by Colonel Bingham. The post-scntellnm, 
instead of haying a squai'e dark-red spot at each lateral angle is 
entirely red ; this difference being perhaps yarietal. 

The nest* resembles that of PoUdes hehrmm to a very 
marked /degree. 


The following is a list of Hymenoptera obtained on or near 
the Perso-Balnch Frontier, by the collector attached to the 
Seistan Boundary Commission (1903-05) under Sir A. H. 
McMahon. Thei^e are several other species which I have been 
unable to identify, some of which may be new. 

Sphegidse : — 

JJ'otogonia snbtessellata ( Smith), 

Sceliphron bilineatum (Smith), 

Sphex nivosus (Smith), 

Stizus rufescens (Smith), 

Bembex trepanda, Dalhb. 

Eumenidse : — 

Eumenes dimidiatipennis, Sauss. 

Vespidse : — 

Polistes bebrseus (Fabr,), 

Yespa magnifica, Smith, 

„ orientalis, Linh. 



Crocisa i^amosa, Lepel, 

Anthophora quadrifasoiata (Yillers). 

d'ormicidse 

Myrmecocystns setipes, Forel. 
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HIMIPTERA. 

PWNTATOMIl)^. 

Storthecobis KiaRicsPS, Horv. 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Rhynchota, i, 

p. 78. 

In tlie old Indian Mnseum collection there was onlj one 
very badly damaged specimen, which was from the Dhnnsiri 
Valley and was obtained ; by Col. Grodwin- Austen. It is 
labelled “ Scotinophara tarsalis ? ” Its con dition is too bad to 
allow of compaidson with the specimen which is here noted and 
which was collected by me at Purneah, K. Bengal, in May last. 
A second specimen has been obtained by Dr. hT. Annandale at 
light on the 16tli July in Calcutta. The other Indian localities 
from which this species has been recorded are the Khasi Hills 
( GheftneU) ; and Sibsagar (Oo2?. Dist), It has also been reported 
from Java and Borneo, and may possibly be found to extend 
through Bux^ma to the Malay Peninsula, 

In life it is so much like dry grass that it cannot be easily 
seen, and even when on the ground it escapes notice. Diligent 
search may prove a wider distribution of the species. 

^ SciOGORis iTOicus, Dalh, and Sciocoeis eewisi,; Dist. ' 

"■.■■Distant in Blanford’s Fauna . of British India,:- Rhynchota, i., 

'p.m'-' 

There were no specimens of the above two species in the 
Indian Museum collection, but I obtained several of the genus in 
the Pumeah District in May last, and on compaiuson with the 
descriptions given by Distant, I have identified two as S. indicus 
and eight as 5. lewisi. 

IS. indicus Ims leather a wide range in India, having been 
recoided finm Hoi-th India {British JIWs.), Malabar {GolL Dist ), 
BjidGoonooT {Brit, Mus.). 

S. lewid seems to be less widely distributed. The only 
localities mentioned by Distant being the Khasi Hills (Ghennell), 
and Ceylon (Leivi<), 

JBsohbooobis cEVLOHictrs, Dist. 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Rhynckota, L, 

p. 163. 

Among the many Insects I collected in the Pnrneah District 
in May last, I was fortunate enough to get one specimen of this 
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■ T+ I'q the first that has heeu recorded fi?om India Proper. 

OTe now in the Indian Museum collection The 

aBd IS tlie } ^ ^ TSritisli Museiiin. and was collected by 

lUs qu^fossM* Ihi tke speoies m.y b. found in sny part of 
India. 

Mbgymenom severini, Berg. 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchota, i., 

p. 287* 

A snecimen was obtained at Kurseong by Dr. N. Annandale 
• There wei-e none in the Indian Museum Collection, 

in May las . geyeral of M. inerme, if. hrevicorne, M. far- 

SS S if. These five species are the only 

ones as yet recorded from India. 

UbOLABIDA ONIEOBA, Stal. 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchota, !., 

p. 306. 

New to the Indian Museum collection and obtained by 
Dr. N. AJinaudale at Kurseong in May. 


OOBBTD.^. 

Stbnocephaeus lateralis. Sign. 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchota, i., 

p. 406. 

Obtained by me in the Pumeah District in May. It does 
not seemTbe /ery common there. I obtained only one specimen 

It has hitherto been recorded from Bombay and Madras (Go . 

^d Ceylon ( (3ree«). This species must also be rather 

widely distributed. 

pHYSOMERUS 0ROSSIPBS (Pabr.). 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchota, i., 

p. 383. 

One specimen was obtained by Dr. N. Annandale! in May at 
Kui'seong, E. Himalayas, and ten others by the Museum collector 

m ^Di\ t Annandale’s specimen agrees exactly with 

figure of the species ; but those from Calcutta differ from Distent s 

figure in that the two distinct longitudinal oblique 

ceous lines on either side of the central longitudinal line on the 
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pronotum, are very indistinct, so mncli so tliat in one or two 
specimens tiiey are entirely obsolete. 

Distant, however, omits to mention tlie presence of these two 
outer lines in his description of the species, although they are 
quite distinct in his figure. 

In the description Distant says that the posterior tihim are 
strongly incrassated. This appears to be a misprint. He must 
mean the posterior femora, 

AcaNTHOCORIS SGABEATOli (Fabr.). 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India., MhijncJiota., i., 

p, 385. 

Doubtless a very common and widely distributed species. 
There are several specimens in the Indian Museum collection from 
Sikkim, Margherita, Bangalore {Cameron), Sadeya,-, Mergiii, 
Tenasserim, the Andaman Islands, and Japan (pTyer). The species 
has also been recorded by Distant from the Khasi Hills (Oliennell) ; 
Bombay ; Ceylon {Parry ; Brit Mus.) ; Burma; Kareniii 

(Fea). Also from many of the islands of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. I obtained a specimen in Calcutta on June 28th in one 
of the verandahs of the Museum. 

LYamDJs. 

Prostemmidba mimic a, Rent. 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchota, ii,, 

p. 18. 

A few specimens of this little bng were obtained by me in 
the Purneah District. In life it is very much like a little Parasi- 
tic Hymenopterou, which I have also taken in Purneah. All the 
specimens obtained were caught during the day, on the railings of 
a house in Katihar, Purneah District. These are the only speci- 
mens in the Indian Museum collection. The type was obtained 
Bib3omba>j {Wroughton), 

Pebitebchus jJEuamosiTS, Rent. 

Distant in Blanford’s of British India, Bhynchota, ii., 

p. 76. 

Obtained in the Purneah District in May. This is the first 
specimen from India proper^ The only other one on recoi’d was 
obtained by Pea at Palon, Mandalay, Buraia. Another specimen 
was found sheltering itself in a cocoon of Actias selene, which was 
sent to the Indian Museum By Major A. Manners -Smith, from 
Katmandu, Nepal, in July. 
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PYBBB.OOOBWM. 

PybbeopepIjUS PicTtrs, Dist. 

Bistant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Shynchota, ii., 

p. 116. 

Not previously represented in the Indian 
One specimen obtained at Knrseong in Maj by Dr. Annanda . 

MB..*, from Sikkim (Oott. Jfcl.) ; Syllmt »"* »«■) i 

Shillong, Naga Hills {Boherty ) ; Burma, Karenm {Fea). 

UFDFVIIBM. 

TEIBECiOCBPHALA INDICA, Walk. 

Bistant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchota, n., 

p. 220. 

The only species of the small genus Tribdocephala which is 
known to occur in India. I obtained one specimen in the Puimeah 
Dktrict in May. It is new to the Indian Museum collection and 
gives the only definite locality in India proper, the specimen in 

ae British Museum having “North Bengal as ris locality. It 

has also been recorded from Peradeniya, Ceylon (CJreew). 

PyGOL^MPIS PCBDA, Stal. 

Bistant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynohota, ii., 

p. 223. 

One specimen from Purneab ( not recorded from India 

proper before. The localities mentioned by Distant are Pera- 
deniya, Ceylon (Green ) ; Earenni, Bhamo, Burma (lea ) ; Male- 
woon, Tenasserim (Pea). 


PtGOLAMPIS UNIOOLOE, Walk. 

Bistant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchota, ii., 

p. 223. 

Pour specimens of this bug have been added to the Museum 
collection, 2 from Kwcseong (Annandale) ■, and 2 from Purneah 
(Bairn). All these were taken in May. There were no specimens 
in the Museum collection before, and the only locality recorded 
by Distant is “ North Bengal,” 
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RbDUYIUS TRANSNOMINALIS, Dist. 

Distant in Bianford’s Fauna of British India, Mhynchota, ii., 

p. 251. 

One specimen from Pnrneali {Pair a). The only one now in 
the Indian Mnseum collection. The British Mnsenm does not 
seem to possess any, as the only one mentioned by Distant is in 
the coliection of the Yienna Museum. Its locality is given as 
“ North India.” 


AcaNTHASPIS RAMA, Dist. 

Bidant in Bianford’s Fauna of British India, Rliynchoia, ii, 

p. 268, 

This species was described by Distant in 1904. There were no 
specimens of it in the Indian Mnsenm collection. In the Atkin- 
son Collection of the British Mnsenm there are specimens from 
Sikkim and Berhampnr. 

I was able to obtain only one specimen in the Pnrneah 
District, althongh I saw several which sheltered themselves in 
crevices of old trees. These crevices were more or less closed np 
with mnd which formed the nests of Amjpulex compressa. Possibly 
the bug feeds on the young of this Sphegiid or on the food which 
is stored np by the adults for the young. I generally came across 
the hugs in couples. They are very active and difficult to catch. 


Bctomocoris blbgars (Pahr. ). 

Distant in Bianford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchoia, ii., 

p. 295. 

A specimen of this species was obtained by Dr. N. Annandale 
in Calcutta at light on the evening of July 15th. It is the first 
that has been recoi’ded from India proper. Distant mentions the 
following localities: — Burma-; Bangoon, Minhla (Fea), Tenas- 
serim : Kawkareit (Fea). Siam {British Museum) ; several islands 
of the Malayan Archipelago ; Timor {Doherty), 

Dr. Annandale’s specimen differs slightly from Dist-ant’s 
description ; the two linear fascia near the lateral margins of the 
corium being nearly obsolete, 

A feature which Distant has omitted in his description is the 
distinct patches of silvery pubescence on the meso and meta- 
sterna, near the region of the intermediate and posterior coxal 
cavities. 
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Ectomocoeis gordictEr, Stal 

Distant, in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchota, ii., 

p. 295. 

Of this apparently widely distributed species there was only 
one specimen in the Museum, until I obtained another at 
light in Calcutta, on the 18th July. The first was obtained by 
me in the Purneah District. The species has been recorded from 
Xorth Bengal (jBr#. Musi)-, Sylhet {Stochholm Mus.) ; Bombay, 
Boi'ghat (Dixon) ; Ceylon (Green); and the Persian Oulf (Brit. 
M21S,). 

Pirates PLAViPBS (Walk.). 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchota, ii., 

p. 297. 

This species is also new to the Indian Museum collection. It 
was obtained in the Purneah District in May last. Little is 
known regarding its distribution. Mr. Distant mentions the 
following localities : — “ ISrorth India ” (Brit. Mtcs.) ; Kangra Yalley 
(Dudgeon); Bengal, Berhampur ( Athinson). 

Pirates apfinis (Sery.). 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchota, ii,, 

p. 299. 

This species has hitherto been recorded from Assam ; the 
Khasi Hills (OhemieU) ; Bombay (Leith ) ; Burma : Rangoon, 
Teinzo, Bhamo (Fea) ; also from the Malay Peninsula, Cochin 
China, Java and some other islands of the Malayan Archipelago. 
The only specimen which is now in the Indian Museum 
collection was obtained by me in the Purneah District in May. 

Sphedanolbstes PtJBiNOTTO, and S. Indicus, Rent. 

Distant in Blanford’s Faw^^a of British India, Bhynchota, ii., 
pp. 339, 340. 

A specimen of jp^teotot was obtained by Dr. K. Annan- 
dale at Kurseong in May last. In April 1905, Colonel A. Alcock 
obtained a specimen of Siireil, Darjiling (5,000 feet). 

They are both new to the Indian Museum collection. Sikkim, 
Darjiling (Stockholm Mu^i) ; ABmm, Khasi Hills (Ghennell) ; 
Burma, Karenni (Fea) ai*e the localities mentioned by Distant for 
8. jpuhinotum, while S. indicm has “India orientalis ” (Stockholm 
MW.) as its locality. 
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Probably there are no specimens of 8. indicus in the British 
Museum Collection, as Mr. Distant states that he was able to 
examine and compare this species through the kindness of Dr. 
SJostedt. 

EpIJDAUS ATRISPINUS, Dist. 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Ehynchota^ ii., 

p. 372, 

Previously recorded only from Mungpoo, Sikkim {Atkinson, 
Brit. Musi). Two specimens were obtained by Dr. M. Annandale 
at Kui’seong in May last. These are the only specimens in the 
Indian Museum collection. 


GAFSID.m. 

Q-ismuxda chelonia, Dist. 

Distant in Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Bhynchota, ii. 

p, 463. 

Obtained by Dr. M. Annandale at Kurseong in May. Dr. 
Annandale states that in life it closely resembles, both as 
regards form and colour and as regards movements, a species of 
Chrysomelid Beetle of the genus Nodostoma which was taken 
with it. The only other locality on record is Mungpoo, Sikkim 
{Atkmso7i Goll,, Brit, Miis,). 


DIPTERA. 

GULIOIDJF. 

TOXOBHYNCHITES IMMISERICORS (Walk.) 

Toxorhynchites immisericors (Walk.), Green in 8 folia Zelanica, ii., 
p. 159; Theohaldy Monogr. Ctdic. ii., p. 123 : Megarhinus im- 
misericors, Walk. ( d’), Theoh,, Monogr, Gulie,, i., p. 225, pi. vii., 
fig. 28: Megarhinus giledi { 9 Theohalil Monogr, Gulie., 
i., p. 227, pi. ix., fig. 33. 

Several specimens of this large Mosquito were obtained by 
Mr. 0. L. Paiva in a garden in Calcutta. They were all found 
resting on the trunk of a large tree, on the afternoon of July loth. 
There was only one female among them, and apparently the 
females are more scarce than the males. There is also a male 
specimen in the Indian Museum collection from the Andaman 
Islands ; it was obtained by Major A. R. S. Andei’son in July 
or August, 1905. 

These Mosquitoes are indeed handsome creatures, glowing with 
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iridescent purple and blue tints, togetber with black and golden 
tufts at tbe apex of the abdomen. Tliej vary very much in 
respect to size, and tbe males differ remarkably fxwa tbe females 
in respect to coloration. 

Wherever these mosquitoes abound they will be found on the 
trunks of trees ; Dr. IST. Annandale tells me that he found specimens 
in the Malay Peninsula in this position, while Mr. E. Green gives 
the same information as regards Ceylon. I have noticed that Bbese 
Mosquitoes are rather common in Calcutta during July and August. 
They are reported to bite very viciously in Southern India, 
where the bite is considered poisonous. I am unable to state with 
certainty whether this is the case in Calcutta, but I have been 
told by a lad who accompanied Mr. 0. L. Paiva when the speci- 
mens referred to were captured, that he was bitten by one of them, 
and that the bite was painful. 

A short life history of this species will be found in Mr. 
Green’s paper (op. cU.). The study of the larvse of this genus 
appears to be important, as they have been known to destroy the 
larvae of 

The localities from which this species has been recorded 
are: — Makessar in Celebes; Weigiou; My sol and ISTorth Ceram ; 
Amboina ; Ceylon ; Travancore (James) ; Malay Peninsula ; 
Mlghiri hills (Uampson) ; Upper Burma ; Sikkim 

(Dudgeon). 
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and Ms Grandsons. {A leaf from the history of ancient 
■' /Kdmarupa) . — By Satyaranjan Bay, M,A., Eangpur. Com- 

municated hy the Philological Secretary, 

Several Bhuiyd^ or local rulers began to govern tbe coniitrj Tiie rise of 
west of tbe river Brahmaputra after the extirpation of the Kbeii the Koclies. 
dynasty by Hossein Sbab, Tbe Koelies, wbo were by far the 
most powerful of them, played an important part during the split 
up of the Khen dominions. Hajo was tbeir leader who came into 
marked prominence by subjugating the whole of the modern dis- 
tricts of Bangpur, Jalpaigiiri, Goalpara and Gauhati. Ghora- 
ghat alone did not yield to their power. 

King Kajo had two daughters named Jira and Hini, both of Hajo’s gxaBd- 
w^hom were married to a Mech chief called Hariya (or Haridas) 
who lived in Mount Chikna, The sisters Jirii and Hira had two 
sons each, — the former became the mother of Ohandan and Madan, 
and the latter of Yishu Sinha and Sishu Sinha. 

But who was flajo ? Was he really an eponymous hero ? We H4jo aii 
have already stated that he was a Koch chief and the maternal 
grandfather of Vishu and Sishu, the ancestors of the Oooch Behar ^ maternal 
and Baikunthapur Rajas respectively. Dr. Latham, in his grandfather 
Ethnology of India,, considers Hajo as an eponymous hero, repre- of Yishu and 
sentingthe Assam tribe of Hojai or Hajong. The Oooch Behar Sishu? 
chronicles, however, do not make any mention of Hajo or Hariya, 
who evidently belonged to the impure tribe of Mecb. The Assam 
Buranji, Dr. Buchauan Hamilton’s MS. Accounts, and Captain 
(afterwards Major-General) T. H. Le win’s Acco ant of the Oooch 
Behar State as well as other works, tend to corroborate onr opinion. 

Far from disbelieving the existence of Hajo, Captain Lewin clearly 
states that “ Hajo himself, like many other popular persons, was 
afterwards deified, and is worshipped in several places in Assam. 

The great temple of Hajo on the north bank of the river 
Brahmaputra attracts yearly to its shrine thousands of wor- 
shippers from Bhutan and Thibet, and is also a place of pilgrimage 
of the Hindus.” 

We find the following interesting account of the temple of Temple of 
Hajo in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : “ A ^*3®* 
large vaulted vestibule, measuring 40 x 20 feet, in front of 
the old temple of Hajo in Kamrdp, was built by Kar Karayan, 

Ha jo’s great-grandson, in 1550 A.n. He found the temple 
entirely deserted, and almost lost in impenetrable jungle. He not 
only repaired it, but endowed it with lands, priests, musicians, 
and dancing girls. The vaulted brick addition of Kar Karayan 
replaced a dismantled edifice of stone, which he had not the skill 
to restore. The temple is sitnated on a hill about 300 feet high 


f Hwen Thsaiig, the celebrated Ohmese traveller, calls it Kusha- 
YihUra. The -modern word ‘ Oooch * is evidently a forced contraction of 
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wlience, probably, it takes its name, as baju means ‘ bill ’ in the 
Bodo and cognate languages. Fi^om tlie fragments of the old 
vestibule a rude flight of steps has been constructed, from the 
tank below to the ancient fane on the hill, in which the object 
of worship is, in fact, an image of Buddha.”^ 

So far about Hajo. But there is a gordian knot yet untied. 
Was Vishu the elder or younger brother of Sishu ? Were they 
uterine brothers ? Dr. Buchanan Hamilton says : Whether 

Jira was married or not is not known ; but she had a son named 
Sisu, while her sister (Hira, who was married to a certain Hariya) 
had a son named Yisu. Sisu is regarded as the ancestor of several 
younger branches of the family, who still possess zammddris in 
British districts.” The descendants of Sishu Sinha, however, 
declare that Sishu was the brother, and not the cousin, oi Yishu. 
Besides, in no other account has the uterine relationship been 
questioned. It was but natural for the learned doctor to run into 
some errors, considering his race, religion, want of sufficient 
authentic materials and the wide dinerence in manners and 
customs of the people whose history he was collecting. As 
regards the main point, I offer the following arguments for con- 
sidering Sishu Sinha as the younger of the two. There is no 
doubt that the kingdom to which Yishu succeeded was by far the 
largest, and that it was the only kingdom which Chandan left 
to his successor. If Sishu was the elder brother, how could the 
younger Yishu supersede his elder bi’otlier’s claim ? Sishu was, 
undoubtedly, famous for his undaunted prowess and military 
skill. How then could bis right have been set aside ? How 
could it be that the elder brother was dubbed a Bat-’W ® by the 
younger ? How was it that the former held the royal umbrella 
over the latter’s head at his coronation? The idea is quite 
repugnant from common sense and wholly irreconcilable. All the 
inconsistencies and incoherence of facts will be removed and a 
fair solution arrived at if we regard Sishu as the younger brother. 
In fact there are three traditions about this : riz,, (1) That Hira 
had two sons, of whom Sishu was the elder. (2) That Yishu was 
the son of Hira (wife of Hariy^), and Sishu, the son of Jira (her 
marriage being unknown). (3) That of the two sons of Hira, 
Yishu was the elder and Sishu the younger. Does not the last 
tradition cut the gordian knot ? 

It is said that Hira was eight years old when she was 
married to Hariya. She was much fond of worshipping the 
supreme Godhead Mahadeva, and people invented a fiction that 
Maliadeva used to visit her in the form of a Yogi as she was no 
other than the incarnation of the goddess Bhagavati, his divine 
consort. She is said to have been conceived by this divinity in 


i Vide the Journal of the A.S.B. 1855, p. 9. Vide also Dalton’s Ethno- 
logy of Bengal, pp. 89-90. 

^ 2 A 8 regards the various interpretations of this word and our sngges- 

tion as to the etymological and probable meaning of this technical term, a 
discussion will follow in a subsequent issue. 
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lier fonrteeiitii year and ^aye birtli to two' sons, ...Yisliu Sinlia and 
Sisbii Siiiha mentioned aboTe.^ 

The origin of Hiz*a, from whom sprang the Oooch Behar and Origin of BEii4 
Baiknnthapnr Houses, is explained Both in the Yogini Tmitram fs explainec! 
and Kalikd Purdnam in a mythological garb. We wilT satisfy 
the curiosity of our readers by giving a running summary of the 
whole account as embodied in the aforesaid works. The m 3 rth 
in a nutshell is this : Once upon a time the goddess Bhagavati 
asked Mahadeva, after bowing her head to him in due reverence, 

“ 0 Grod of gods, 1 long to hear the origin of Hira Kochni and the 
Koches generally ; so, be gracious enough, 0 Lord, to describe 
their full history and thereby satisfy my curiosity.’^ Whereupon, 

Mahadeva, desirous of pleasing his divine spouse, began to tell 

her as follow^s: O my dear Parvati, in Satga Yuga (s.e., the 

golden age), Parasur^ma, the son of Jamadagni, defeated the Koch 

kings seven times in fight. Yirya, the redoubtable Koch Chief, 

and his discendants, were put to death by Parastirama. Many 

people of the Koch kingdom fled for their lives and began to settle : 

at Kdmapithi. They became narrow-minded and prone to low 

desires by a prolonged stay at that place. They called themselves 

‘ Scmkoclia ' whenever inquired about their caste. Prom this 

word ^ Sankocha" originated the word ^ KocM These Koches, 

therefore, are not low born. Their ancestors were Ksliatnyas. 

Hira Kochni was in her pwrm-yamaa ^ a yogini named Madhavi. 

She was bom of Koch parents through the curse of a Brahmin. 

Hira tried to secure me for her husband in her jpurva-janma by . 

propitiating me by hard asceticism and constant prayer. While 

she was thus rapt in her devotion, there came a Brahmin at her 

door who repeatedly begged unnoticed. Thereupon, the wrath 

of the Brahmin V7as kindled. He left the house in disgust, 

cursing her to be bom of a Koch. Hira, now’’ roused to her senses, 

ferventlj" implored the Brahmin to have mercy upon her. His 

w’rath was pacified by entreaty and he departed blessing her in 

these words, ‘ Thy desire shall be fulfilled.’ Thus, my love, had 

Madhavi sprung from a Koch family through the curse of a 

Brahmin.” 

It is hard to refrain from laughing as we come across the 


i According to the author of the Bdjopdkhydna and snbsequeut his- 
torians, Yishu (or Visw'ay Sinha was born on the 10th Chaitra, 907 b.e,, 
corresponding with a.d. 1502. But the date of birth of Sishu is not well 
known. If we are required to ascertain it, we can confidently say that 
Sishu was not born earlier than 909 b.k., i.c., a.d, 1504. But this too is an 
approximate conjecture. The dates given in the Raikut’ Vania and other 
accounts are erroneous. 

'^^^Parasurdma’bhaydtkshdtri 
Sankochdt Kocha UchyateyP 

^Yogini Yantram. 

There is an endless series of heated controversy on this docfcriie. 
Purva-janma signifies a previous life existing before the present earthly 
..existence, ■ ' ■ 
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queer legendary ratiocinations in connection witli Hira and lier 
sons. After tbe spread of the TantriJc system of worship, tlie 
celestial origin of the Koches was discovered and they were even 
said to he descended from Kshartiyas, Some slokas were invented 
as coming directly from the month of the god Siva, which gave a 
far-fetched construction to the meaning of the word Kocha.” 
But the real truth has remained unaltered. It is known that 
Vishu, the son of Hira, the first of the Koch Behar Rajas, was in 
fact, converted to Hinduism. 

The four sons of Hariya, Ohandaii, Madan, Yishu and Sishu, 
collected an army and defeated and killed the ruler of Chikiia 
with his followers. Madan was killed in this confiict and Ohandan 
was proclaimed king. Then the three brothers, who survived 
Madan, married the three daughters of the slain chief. The Edfa 
Saha of the Cooch Behar family dates from his ascension to the 
throne, which took place in tbe year 917 of the Bengali Bi*a, 
that is, A. D. 1510. Ohandan subjugated the fett j Bhuiy as of 
Kdmarupa and died in 930 b.e. (a.d. 1522) after a rule of thirteen 
years. Vishu succeeded him, and his brother Sishu was dubbed a 
after his ascension to the throne. 
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■49, OnStmfUa angustifoUa, Ham,, audits Allies,— By 1; H. Btjeeill. 

Tlie plants wMeli will be. discussed iii tiieiollo wing pages 
..are : — ■ 

1. SiverUa 7iervosa, Wall. 

2. Buwftia (including S. pulcliella., Himv., 

S. affinis, 0. B. Clarke, and S, vacilians, ilfaa?fm.). 

3. Stvertia pauper a, Burkiil. 

4. Swertia examkles ^ BuvkiA, 

5. Siimrtia tric}iotoma,^\^t, 

6. Siveftia corymhosa^Wi^t, 

7. Biiwrtm zeyla7vica^ W2d\ev^ 

8. Swertia Lawii, Burkiil. 

9. Stvertia Beddomei, 0. B. Clarke. 

-all species of India and Cliiiia. 

The paper is written to clear - up a troubiesoiiie group in 
.advance of an enumeration of -all the species of Asia and a 
discussion regarding their distribution. 

At the date (1828) of the lithographing of WalliclTs iiivalii- 
able Catalogue of the dried plants in the Herbarium of the Bast 
India Company, the following specimens of the affinity of Stvertia 
had been collected 

1. Specimens collected -at Narainhetty' ;i*n Nepal ■- by 'Dr. 
Francis Hamilton (after wards Buclianan-Hamil ton ), and 
immeihj ldm Swertia augusPifoliar 
2 Specimens collected in NepaT near Khatmandoo, by 
Nathaniel Walliob, the Superintendent of the Com- 
pany’s Carden at Shihpur, in 1821 and subsequently 
numbered by him 4373a. 

3, Specimens collected in Kamaon by Robert Blink worth, an 

employee of Wallich, and numbered by the latter 
;4373h. ■'' .■ , ^ 

4. Specimens collected in Sirmur hy Captain A. Gerard of the 

Company’s service, who Jouimeyed in the North-Western 
Himalayas from 1817 onwards surveying, and like Ms 
early companion, Dr, Govan, was a eoiTespondent of 
Wallich : the last-named numbered these 4373c. 

,5. Specimens from Kamaon collected by Blinkworth for 
Wallich, and numbered by the latter 43 73£^, with the 
remark ‘(N. var., acutangida^ an distincta 

species.” ■„ , , ' 

6. Specimens collected in Nepal at Pro tappur hy Hamilton, 
and named by him Swertia pulcliella^ Wallich having 
received these, numbered them 4375, 

- :7. Specimens collected by Wallich in 1825 in wmods of 

Balhergia Sissoo in the Terai of Ondh, when lie was 
deputed to inspect forests in Rohilkand and travelled 
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to Dehra Dmi. These were numbered by him as 43*76 
with the name of Swertia elegans an priBcedentis, i.e,, 
juilchellm, varietas.” The exact locality whence 
the plant came cannot be ascertained. Waliich’s Oudh 
specimen of Sissoo is also not localised. 

8. Specimens collected at Prome in Lower Burma by Wallicli 

in 1826, and named by him SuuTtia floruki the 

number 4382a. 

9, Specimens collected by Wallich on the hill of Tanng-dong, 

near Mandalay, in the cold weather of 1826-27, and 
named by him Swertia jlomla with the number 43826. 
Apparently Tanng-dong is Tanng-do, the pass up to- 
which the i*oad from Mandalay to May my o and Hsipaw 
goes. 

10. Specimens collected by Wallich in the neigh bonrhood of 

Khatmandoo in Kepal in 1821, and named by liiin 
Sivertia nervosa with the number 4383a. 

11. Specimens collected by Blinkw^oith in Kamaon for 

Wallich and named by the latter Sivertia nervosa "with 
the number 43836. 

12. Specimens collected by Wight in the Kilgiri hills,. 

communicated to Wallich who numbered them 4381 
wdth the name Sicerfia tricJiotoma, 

Out of tliese twelve the first fell into David Don’s hands,, 
because Don wms Lambert’s Librarian and bad free access, with 
Hamilton’s knowledge, to the duplicate specimens that Hamilton 
had sent to Lambert. David Don described the plant under 
Hamilton's name of Stvertza angustifoli a with full acknowledg- 
ment}, on page 127 of his Frodromm FIoo^sb Ne^palensis {hondon, 
1825). At theendof the description occurs the sentence “ Sweriia 
angnstifolia, neciion S. pnlchella et S. dichotoma, Linn. ? Hamil- 
ton MSS.,” which seems to show that Don had not seen a type of 
Hamilton’s S. pnlchella. 

In 1832 Wallich figured as Swerfia angustlfoUayMn>miltoii 
ill Don’s Prodromns,” a plant which I have no hesitation in saying 
was the plant of his own gathering in 1821 [Flantm Asiatka^' 
Eariores^ in. London, 1832, p. 2, plate 204). This plant is the 
imjnber 2 above, Waliich’s 4378a. Wallich states that it “ grows 
in almost all the mountains of Hepal:” meaning by Kepa! tlie 
valley of Khatmandoo and below (vide p. 3, of the Frojposal for 
'pnhlishmg a... Tent amen Florae Nejealensis). 

Tlie next specimens of historic interest are three obtained by 
.Royle himself or through his collectors. They are to be seen in 
the berbarinm at Saharanpur with the names on them of “ Swertia 
porrigens, Rle.,'’ ‘‘ Swertia patens, Rle.,'’ and ‘‘ Swertia trichotoma, . 
Rle.” The sheets do not bear any information as to the precise 
locality whence the plants came : but the localities can be supplied 
from a paper by David Don on tbe Gentianace^ collected by 
Royle, which is printed' in the Transactions of the Idnnean Socistg^ . 
vol. xvii., pp^ 508-53B. S; porrigens came from the Kheri pass,. 
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t.e.j from tlie top of tlie Siwaliks between Kheii in the Sab aranpiar 
-district and Debra Dnn ; S. patens came from 'Missotiri, and so did; 
S. tricliotoma. With specimens and drawings Rojle left India in 
1832 and in the next year became Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics at King’s College, London. David Don was 
then Librarian to the Linnean Society, and in 1835 he became 
Professor of Botany at King’s College where Boyle was. Boyle 
had placed his Gentianace^e in David Don’s hands ; and Don wrote 
the account Just referred to, which was read before the Linnean 
Society on Kovember 3rd and 17th, 183f5, and published with, 
references up to date in 1837 : Don also wrote for Boyle an account 
which appeared ill the Illustratiom of the Botany .. .of the mmalayan- 
Moiintaim (London, 1837), pp. 276-278 ; before publication it was 
touched up by Boyle ; but Boyle in his preface ascribes it to Don. 
In the same year, but certainly be foi*e the paper in the Transactions of 
the Linnean Society and probably before the lUrntrations^ appeared 
the fourth volume of George Don’s General System of Gardening 
and Botany (London). Whether the fell into the 

hands of the public first or the General System^ it is evident that 
both were in the press at the same time and neither could directly 
influence the other. If David Don had written all three — the 
Gentianaceui of the Illustrations.^ the Gentianacea^ of the General 
System 2 is well as his own paper in the Linnean Society’s Trans- 
actions— the results ought to have been consistent : but he did not. 
Evidently George Don took what he could from his brother David 
and presented it to the reader in bis own way, probably to the 
annoyance of David, who in the Transactions quietly repudiates 
some of the names ascribed to him by George. Among the names 
published in the General System as David Don’s and repudia^ted 
by David Don in the Transactions is O^yhelm porrigens. 

David Don had read his paper to the Linnean Society in 1835 : 
probably it was then that George Don got the name of Ophelia 
porrigens and other names : and as we know that David touched 
up his manuscript for publication in the matter of references, so 
probably he touched it up in 1837 in the matter of nomenclature, 
and if so, he ungenerously assigned his discarded names to George.^ 

The paper that resulted from David Don’s studies was at any 
rate a good and careful one, and he had rightly recognised that 
none of Boyle’s three names were called for ; that Swertia 
porrigens is Swertia pulchelia ; that Swertia patens is also pul- 
chella; and that Swertia trichotoma f Boyle, not of Wall.) is 
Swertia angustifolia, Ham. The adjective porrigens is such an 
unusual one that I wondered who had used it first : I see that it 
wais Boyle ; and that the two names ‘ porrigens ’ and ‘ patens,’ i.e., 
‘reaching forward ’ and ‘ spreading ’ were evidently given in 
antithesis to each other. 

David Don’s new genera were taken up in George Don’s 


i The other n&mm are Ophelia ciUata, O. teres, Ericala cariiiata^W. 
.coronata and E. procumbens. I suspect that all these were removed from the 
.inanasoript between the date of its reading and of its printing. 
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General System ; and we fine! tlie name Op7^eZ^a angustifoUa, D; 
Don, standing for Sivertia migustifoJda, Ham. ; Ophelia florida^ 
D. Don, standing iov Stvertia florida. Wall. ; and AgatJiodes nenma, 
D. Don, for Simrtia nervosa, Wall. : but we do not get Ophelia 
pulcliella for Swerfia pulchella, Ham., but Ophelia porrigens, !)• 
Don. Tlie species 8. nervosa and florida bad not been described 
before : the names bad stood as nomina nuda in Wallich’s 
catalogue. Ophelia angustifolia is founded on the specimens of 
Wallich’s collection numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 above; Ophelia 
porrigens on specimens numbers 6 and 7 ; Ophelia florida on 
numbers 8 and 9 ; and Agathodes nervosa on numbers 10 and 11. 
Humber 5 and 12 seem to have been oveidooked. 

In the Transactions of the Linnean Society, David Don bases 
his Ophelia angustifolia ou the whole of the specimens so named by 
Wallich, ^*.6., on numbers 1, 2, 3,4 and 5 : and his Ophelia pulchella 
on number 6. He adds an Ophelia pulchella, var., minor — a com- 
bination of number 7 above with the specimen collected by Hoyle 
and named in MS. Swertia patens. I am inclined to regard 
Royle’s plant as not varietally identical with Wallich’s, but the 
difference between the two is very little. The specimens of 
Wallich’s collection numbered 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 above, are not 
referred to in the paper in the Transactions of the Linnean Society. 

In 1839 Grisebach published his Genera et Species Gentiana- 
esamm (Stuttgart), and revised it in 1845 in De Candolle’s 
Frodromtis, Vol. is. (Paris). Grisebach, like David Don, regards 
Ophelia as a distinct genus ; and he names all the plants as in 
the table opposite. Swertia angustifolia, S. pulchella, S. florida 
and S. nervosa becoming Ophelia angustifolia, 0. pulchella, 
0. florida and 0. nervosa : Ophelia pulchella var., minor, has become 
0. pulchella, var., pitmila. 
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Three of the Wallicihau specimens are not referred to by Grisebaeh. 
He also described Ophelia zeylanica from Ceylon, specimens of which 
tad been collected i)y Colonel Janies T. Walker who was iii Ceyloh 
from 1830 to 1840, and Ophelia conjmbosa, with a variety elatior, 
from specimens collected in the Kilgiri Hills by Wight and the 
French naturalist and traveller, Perrottefc. I am unfortunately 
unable here to say anything about Ophelia corymbosa, var., elatior, 
the type of which I have not seen. 

A year later than Grisebach’s second work, Edgeworth of the 
Bengal Civil Service published in the Tran ‘actions of the Linnean 
Society, XX., p. 85, a description of a new plant which he called 
Ophelia pratensis and had got from the Sub-Siwalik tracts, not far 
from Saharanpnr, a plant with a yellowish flowei', short acute 
sepals and scales over the nectary -scarcely cilia te-lacerate. The 
type is at the herbarium of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and 
it is just Swertia pulchella with, if Edgeworth did not make a 
mistake, a yellow flower instead of a lilac one. 

Over the years before 1850 Wight had been busy in the soutli 
of India collecting material which chiefly saw the day in two 
works — ^his I this libations of Indian Botany (Glasgow, 1850), and his 
leones I lantarum Indim (Madras, 1840-1853). Yolume 

iv. of the leones bears the same date as the Illiistratious, Yolume 
ii., w'ith which we are here concerned. In these two works 
Wight, with Arnott as co*anthor in the second, gave seven new 
mimes to plants of the group with which we are dealing, one being 
Su’ertia triehotomn, Wall., converted into Ophelia trichotoma, and 
another, the Ophelia corymbosa described by Grisebach. 


In the “ leones 
Yolnine lY. 

Plate 1329, 0. corymhosa, Wight 
ess Griseb. 

Plate 1330, 0. griesbachiana* 

„ 1331,0. elegans (not of 
Wallicb). 


In the “ Illustrations ” 
Yolume II. 

Plate 157, 3a, 0. umhellata, 

„ „ 35, 0. affinis, 

,, „ 3g, 0, trichotoma, 

„ „ 0. Laivii. 


In the leones he described fully tbe plants figured : in the Ilhia- 
trations the plants are only figured to show particular points in 
their structure, and are not described, nor is there any infoimation 
given as to their origin. The origin of Ophelia Lawii was given 
in the next year, 1851, by Dalzell in Booker's Ketv Journal of 
Botany, iii, p. 211, with a description, as the Sahyadri range, f.e., 
the highest part of the Western Ghats between Belgaum and 
Sawantwadi, Ophelia umhellata, Ophelia afjinis and Ophelia tri- 
chotoma, Wight and Arnott (Swertia trichotoma, Wall, but not 
of Boyle), went for a time undescribed: nothing but their petals 
and stamens having been figured in the Illustrations. 

In 1850 in the Botanical Magazine, plate 4489, Sir William 
Hooker figured Ophelia corymbosa with its corymbose inflorescence 
and its lilac flower, quite a characteristic, but weak plant: Dr. 
Bernard Schmid had sent the seeds from the Hilgiri Hills to Kew, 
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-where tlie plant; was raised. In 1863 in the same Journal— a vol" 
nine dedicated to Wight— Sir William Hooker figured on plate 5397 
as Of helia umhellata wiih a pale-blue veined flower and a 

lax infiorescence. In 3868 Sir Joseph Hooker figured on plate 
5687, as fig. 3 of the plate, a lilac flowered plant received by 
him from Mr. I. Anderson Henrj ©I Edinburgh — a keen grower 
of plants f I’om seeds that he received from relations in the North- 
Western Himalaya and from friends who visited Sikkim. The 
first of these plants is undoubtedly the same species as Wight’s 
Oflielia corymhosa. The second exactly matches Wight’s type. 
The third I consider the same variet}!" of Swertia aiigustifolia e)S 
is Hamiltoifis plant. 

Wight’s leones are not coloured: but in the attached de- 
scriptions of the species he says that the flower of Ofhelia conjmbosa 
is “blue” and that the flower of OpheUa elegans As “ light blue.” 
By blue he means lilac in regard to Ophelia coryTubom, and We 
have seen that Sir Joseph Hooker figures it as lilac: by^ light 
blue did he mean pale lilac, or such a pale blue (white with blue 
veins) as is given to S, tricJiotonia in the plate of the Botanical 
Magazine ? In the Illustrations the same lilac wash is put on 
the petals of Ophelia affinis, Lawii^ piirpumscens, dalJwmiana^ 
alba, trichotoma and cordata. Some of these species cannot have 
been figured by Wight and Arnott from life, and it is very ques- 
tionable how much reliance should be placed upon their colour’s. 
Herewith a summary of them: — 

Ophelia corymhosa, said by Wight to be blue-fl.owered, figured 
undoubtedly correctly in the Botanical Magazine as lilac. 

0. grieshachuma, colour not stated by Wight. 

0. said by Wight to be pale blue. 

0. unibellata^ figured by Wight as vexy pale lilac ; by Sir 
William Hooker as white with blue veins and a blue flush. 

0 . figured by Wight as lilac 

0. figured by Wight as lilac. 

0. Latvii, figured by Wight as lilac ; described by Dalzell as 
white. 
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South Indian Sivertias {Ophelia). 


Figure. 

Name 

under which 
published. 

In Flora 
British India. 

Here adopted. 

Wight’s Illustr., 
157, 3p. 

0. affinis. 

S. affinis. 

S. aiigiistifolia 
var. pulchella. 

Wight’s leones, 
1331 

0. elegans. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Wight’s Illustr., 
167, Sg. 

0. trichotoma. 

S. trichotoma. 

S, trichotoma. 

Wight’s Illustr., 
157,3a. 

0. umbellata. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Curtis’ Bot.Mag., 
5397 

0. umbellata. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wight’s leones, 
1329 

1 0, coi'ymbosa. 

S. corymbosa. 

S. corymbosa. 

Curtis’ Bot. Mag., 
4489 

0, corymbosa. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wight’s leones, 
1330 

0. grisebaohiana. 

S. corymbosa 
var. griesbachiana. 

S. corymbosa 
var. griesbaebianar 

Wight’s Illnatr,, 
167, Be. 

0. Lawii. 

S. corymbosa 
var. Lawii, 

S. Lawii. 


Last of all in 1888 we come to Mr, C. B. Clarke’s accoiint 
of tke Grentianaceae in Sir Josepk Hooker’s Flora of British India 
(London). Tkerein the genus Ophelia is reduced again, and be- 
comes a section of Swertia. The Wallichian types have their* 
names restored to them, except S* elegans and S. florida which be- 
come B. pulchella^ var., elegans : Swertia pratensis is reduced to 
S- pulchella. The Wightian types are recognised as being too 
many, and they are reduced as in the above table, column 3. 
The species surviving, together with a hitherto unrecognised 
species from Southern India, B. Beddomei, are : — ■ 


B, nervosa, Wall. 

B. angustifoUa, Ham. 

8, pulchella, Ham., 

var. elegans, 0. B. Clarke. 
B, affinis, 0. B. Clarke. 

8. Beddcmiei, C. B. Clarke. 


8. corymbosa, Wight, 
var. elatior, Griseb. 
var. griseb achiana, C. B. Clarke, 
var. Lawii, C. B. Clarke. 

8. trichotoma , W all. 

8. zeylanica, Walker, 


There is nothing historical to chronicle from India since the 
date of Mr. Clarke’s contribution, except that Sir Henry Collett 
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( Flora Simlensis) 1902, p. 327, ptiblislied tlie information, record- 
ed before liim on tlie collecting tickets of several collectors, that 
tlie flower of Swertia angnstifolia varies to wliiie from its usual 
lilac ; and tliat Dr. T, Cooke lias fully redescribed Ophelia Lwivii 
under the name adopted in the Flora of Britisb India of 8. corym- 
hostty var., Lawii (Flora of tbe Presidency of Bombay, ii., 1904, 
p. 194). He states tiie petals to be white with blue veins, mean- 
ing undoubtedly lilac veins : this is just as I have myself found it. 

Tbe first specimens of tbe group found in Cbina wwe described 
byHance as Ophelia racilUmsin the Annales des 8 cie7ices Nat U7*eUe ^‘, 
Ser. 5, V, (1866), p. 229. Maximo wicz, commenting on a Swertia 
of North ern China, referred to Hance’s plant as Swertia vaciUans 
in the Melanges Biologiques of the St. Petersburg Academy, xi., 
p, 269. Haiice, later, having received more specimens which he 
wushed to cite { Journal of Botany^ 1885, p. 326) adopted Maxinij 
owicz’s name, which persists in Forbes and Hemsley’s Index 
Florae Sinensis in the Journal of the Linnean Society^ xxvi., 
1890, p. 141. But the plant does not differ from S. piilchella 
{S. angnstifolia, var., pulchella). 

Becently, partly because I have been working at the origin 
of the Gentianaceous bitters of India, I have examined all the 
specimens of Swertia that I could lay hands on. I have examined 
the collections at Kew, at the Natural History Museum, South Ken- 
sington, at Cambridge, England, at the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
at the Boyal Botanic Gardens, Shibpur, at Saharanpui', and at 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, while Mr. C. A. Barber most kindly 
has sent to me his collection from Madras and Mr. J. C. Willis his 
from Peradeniya, Ceylon. The result of critically turning over so 
much materia] is a very slight modification of the scheme of 
Mr. Clarke, which amounts to — 

1. 8, pulchella with 8, affinisy to be a variety of 8, angus- 

tifoliay Ham. 

2. The addition of two new species from the Shan plateau. 

3. 8, corymhosay var., Lawii y to be maintained as a distinct 

species. 

I have followed Mr. Clarke in reducing the Wightian species y 
but they need some further study. Wight undoubtedly made 
species on inadequate diflerences, so that his 0. grisehachiana is 
certainly no more than a variety of 8, corymhosa : his 0. triGhoto- 
ma in the dry state can in no way be distinguished from his 
0. umhellata ; alive it may have differed in the colour of the 
flower: and his 0. elegans is Sb sub-variety or form of 8, angtisti-^- 
folia, var., pulchella, which we know varies to white. 

Key to the Spegies anu Tarieties. 

S'pecies of Ufortliern India and MurmUt S. angnstifolia, var.^ pulcliella, 
extending through the east of the Deccan to the very South. 

Leaves elliptic, often narrowly so ; sepals long and 

lanceolate ... ... ... 8 . nervosa. 

Leaves linear-lanceolate ... ... S. angusHfolia. 
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Sepals exceeding tlie petals or eqaalling them. 

Inflorescence lax ; sepals linear-lanceolate. 

Tery conspicuous 

Inflorescence a flat corymb ; sepals equall- 
ing petals ... .. 

Inflorescence rather strict j sepals eqaall* 
ing or just longer than the petals 
Sepals shorter than the petals. 

Plant a foot high, more or less 
Plant dwarf 

Leaves linear, almost needle-shaped, only one 
line broad ; sepals short; flowers few 
Leaves ovate, ohtnse; sepals short; inflorescence 
saboorymhose 


Specdes of Soiitkern India. 

•I nflorescence elongated, paniculate ; leaves her- 
baceous. 

Petals obtuse or mucronate ; branches of the 
inflorescenc'e relatively short and very often 
horizontal; leaves lanceolate or linear- 
lanceolate ... ... 8. angustifoHa. 

var. piilchella. 

Petals aubacuminate ; branches of inflores- 
cence longer, sharply ascending ; leaves 
ovate ... ... ... ... S. trichofoma. 

‘Inflorescence corymbose ; leaves slightly firmer. 

Inflorescence dense; pedicels short ; petals 
siibacuminate ; leaves narrowed into a stalk 
below, often folding on themselves when 
• dry. 

Plant robust ; leaves ratber broad. 

Leaves elliptic or almost spathulate ; 

corolla-lobes elliptic-obovate ... 8. coryinhosa^ 

Leaves ovate-lanceolate, shortly acn- 
minate; corolla-lobes elliptic-obo- 
vate ... ... ... S. corymhosat 

var. elata, 

Plant less robust ; leaves narrower than 
in the type ... ... ... 8. cory7nhosa, 

Y(\T. grieshaekiana. 

Plant as robust as the last bnt leaves still 

narrower ... ... . 8. %eylanica. 

Inflorescence dense ; pedicels short, petals only 
mucronate, leaves broadly ovate-sessile, rounded 
at both ends, or very obtuse above ... ... 8. Beddomei, 

Inflorescence Inx ; pedicels i inch long; petals 
mucronate ; leaves deltoid-ovate, rounded at the 
base and not stalked .. ... 8. Lawii. 


Enumeeatio^i aed Distribution. 

[A note of exclamation (!) means that the specimen has been examined.] 

SwERTTA NERVOSA, WallicE, Oat. (1828) IS^o. 4383, nomen 
nudum: Griesbacli, Grenera et Species Gent., (1839), p. 317 and 
in DO., Prodromus, ix. (1845), p. 125 : C. B. Clarke in Hooker f., 


var. wallichiana. 

var. florida. 

var. hamiltoniami. 

var. piilchella. 
var. elegans. 

8. paupe^’a. 

8. emcoides. 


■VoL ll.lSo. 8.] Simrtia angnstifoUa^ Ham.j and its Allies, . SW- 
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Flora Brit. India, ir. {1883), p. 125: 0. B. Clarke in Jonrii.' 
Linn. Soc. Bot. xxy. (1889), p. 48: Franctiet in Bull, de la Soc., 
Bot. de France, xlvi, (1899), p. 315.: Sniitli and Smitli, Simla - 
Flowers (1899), p. 40. 

South China. — Province of Kweichon. Near Kwei- 
jang on the liill of the college and on the hanks of the river 
(Bodiiiier, 1960 !). 

South-Western China. — Province of Yniiiian. Ynnnan- 
sen, on the edge of rice cultivation (Dncloux, 35 ! 500 ! ) ; fields 
at Mo-so-jn (Delayaj, 1234! 2935!). 

Eastern Himalaya.— Native Sikkim. Lachung valley 
at 9000 feet (Hooker! ) ; Hi, >soiith-west of Peinionchi, at 4000 
feet (0. B. Clarke, 13037! ) ; Kiilhait valley, in the same neigh- 
bourhood at 5000 feet (C. B. Clarke, 25525! ). Darjeeling 
district. Darjeeling, 7000—7800 feet (C. B. Clarke,' 12555 !' 
26265! Gamble! Praia’s collector!); Birch hill, at Darjeeling, . 
7000 feet (King, 5104 ! ) ; Senchal, above Darjeeling at 8000 feet 
(Gamble, 8451! ). 

Nepal Himalaya. — Eastern Nepal. Yalle.y of the 
Yangma, a tributary of the.Tambur near the Sikkim frontier. 
(Hooker!); Tambur valley (Hooker!). Central Nepal. 
Near Khatmandii ( Wallich 4383a^ I ). 

North-W bstern Himalaya. — Without precise locality (Royle ! ), 
Kamaon. Without precise locality (Blinkworth in Herb. 
Wallich 43835! 4383d!!). Simla Hill States. Naldera 
near Simla (Smith). 

Khasi-Naoa Hills.— Naga hills. Kegwima at 5800 feet 
( C. B. Clarke, 41181 ! ) ; Thesama (Prain I ) ; Kohima at 5300 ft, 
(0. B. Clarke, 41135 ! ). 


SwERTJA ANausTiPOLiA, Hamilton ex D. Don, Prodromus 
FlorjB Nepalensis, (1825), p. 127: Wallich, Cat. (1828), No. 4373, . 
and in Plantse Asiaticae Bariores, iii (1832), p. 2, plate 204: 0. B, 
Clarke in Hooker f., Flora Brit. India, iv. (1883), p. 125 : Forbes^ 
and Hemsley in Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot., xxYi. (1890), p. 138 : 
Knoblauch in Bot. Gentralblatt, lx. (1894), p.. 395 : Smith and 
Smith, Simla Flowers, (1899), p. 40. Su-ertia elegans, Wallich, 
Cat. (1824), No. 4376, nomen nudum, not of Wight, Swertia 
florida^ Wallich, Cat. (1828), No. 4882, nomen nudum. Simrtia 
pulcliella^ Hamilton ex D. Don, Pi^odromus FlorfB Nepalensis, 
,(lS25),p 127, nomen mudum : Wallich, Cat. (1828), No. 43 7 5 nomem 
nudum: C. B. Clarke in Hooker f., Flora- Brit. India, iv. (1883), 
p. 125, and in Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot. xxv. (1889), p. 48 : Forbes 
and Hemsley in Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot. xxvi (1890), p. 140: 
Wood in Records Bot. Survey India, ii. (1902), p. 118. Swertia 
racillam^ Maximowicz in Melanges BioL de I’Acad. de St. Petersb. 
xi (1881), p. 269 : Hance in Journ. Bot.. I885,p. 326 ; Forbes and 
Hemsley in Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot. xxvi. (1890), p. 141 : Fraiichet 
in Bull, de la Soc. Bot. de France, xlvi. (1899), p. 320. Sfverti(f- 
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■ affinis, G, B. Ciaalve in Hooker f., Flora Brit. India iv. (1883), 
p*. 126 : Knoblaucli in Bob. Centralblatt, lx. (1894), p. 395: 
Wood ill Eecords Bot. Siiryey India, ii. (1902), p. 118. Stvertia 
sp, G-idffitb, Jomaials (1847), p. 302, and I tin. Notes ii. (1848), 
p. 59, No. 912. Ophelia aiigustifolm, D. Don ex Q-. Don, General 
System of Gardening and Botany, iv. (1837), p. 178, and in Trans. 
Linn. Soc. xvii. (1837), p. 524: Grisebacli, Genera et Species 
Gent. (1839), p. 320 and in DC., Prodromiis, ix. (1845), p. 126: 
Hooker f. in Bot. Mag. (1868), plate 5687, figs. 3 and 4. Ophelia 
florida, D. Don e.x G. Don, General System of Gardening and 
Botany, iv. (1837), p. 178 : (Irisebacb in DC., Prodromns, ix. 
(1845), p. Ophelia porrigenSyiy. Tyon ex G. Don, General 

System of Gardening and Botany, iv, (1837), p. 178. Ophelia 
pnlchelln^ O, Don in Ti’ans, Linn. Soc. xvii. (1837), p. 524: 
Cxrisebacli, Genera et Species Gent. (1839), p. 318 and in DC., 
Prodromns, ix. (1845), p. 126: Francliet, Plante Davidianje, i. 
{1884), p. 213. Ophelia pmtendsy in Titans. Linn. 

Soc. XX. (1846), p. 86. Ophelia affinis., Wight and Arnott, Illus- 
trations of Indian Bot. ii. (1850), p. 175, plate 157 bis, fig. 36, 
nomen nudum. Ophelia elega7is, Wight, leones Plant. Indiai 
■Orient, iv. (1850), p. 8, plate 1331, not intended to be S, elegam, 
Wall. Ophelia vacillans.^ Ksbiice hi Ann. des Sciences Nat., 5nie 
Ser., V. (1866), p. 229. 

var, iihiMichiana, Bnrkill. (S. angnstifolia TFa?/, Cat. in 
part, and Plant. Asiatica3 Rariores ), 

Easte rn Hi MALAYA. — Sikkim without precise locality (Hooker ! ) . 
Native Sikkim. North of the Ranjit river at 2000 ft. (0. B. 
Clarke, 9461 ! ) ; Valley of the Rninman at 2500 ft. (C. B. Clarke 
24921! T. Thomson! ). Darjeeling district. Ranjit valley 
at 1500 ft. (King ! ). Between Samombong and Richi, 2000 — 4000 
ft. (Anderson, 819!); Samombong at 4000 ft. (0. B. Clarke, 
12640! ); Namchi (King!). 

Nepal Himalaya.— -Central Nepal. Near Khatmandii 
(Wallich, 43735! ). 

var. j^on'da, Bnrkill (S. fl or i da, 

Central Burma. — ^District of Yametliin or Meiktila. 
Kynndon, in the plains (Collett !), District of Prome. Prome 
hills (Wallich, 4382a!); 

var., hamiltomanaf Bmikill (S. angnstifolia, Ham,). . 

South-Western China.-— Province oE Yunnan. At Ymi- 
nan-fn (Ducloux, 315 !) ; Meng-tze, on the mountains to the 
south-east (Henry, 9329 A.). 

Southern China. — Provinoe of Kwang-tuiig. Near Kaji- 
yam-ngam, on hills on the North river (Sampson !) ; near Tingn- 
shan (Sampson ) ; Pak-wan-shan or White-cloud mountains 
(Hance, 7561 !). Island of Hainan. Nam-fung (B. 0. Henry !) 
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Province of Kwei-clion. Hear Gan-piii on liills in grass 
{Martin and Boclinier! ) ; near Hoang-ko-chan in the snbprefectnre 
of Tclien4in (Segnin and Bodinier !), 

Eastern HiMAnAYA.~-D ar 1 e e 1 i n g d i s t r i c t. Dar]‘eelmg 
deriffitli, 5832 K. D!). ■ : ' 

Hepal Himalaya. — Central HepaL Harainlietty (Hamil- 
ton !). Western HepaL Hear tlie Kosi river (Winterbottoin ! ). 

Horth-Western Himalaya. — Without precise locality (Fal- 
coner! Parish!). Aim ora district. Kamaon without precise 
■locality i Blinkworth in Hei-b. Wallich 43735 and d). Cori valley at 
Mathkot (Duthie, 2405 1 ) ; near Suring at the head of the Sarjii 
valley at 4000 ft. (Strachey and Winterbottoni! ); Hawalbagh 
near Almora (Jamieson, 547!); Almora at 5500 ft. (Strachey 
: and Winterbottom 1) ; Bnnasiir, 3000 — 5000 ft. (Edgeworth, 96 I) ; 
Grirgaon in the Manda Kini valley at 6000 ft. (Strachey and 
Winterbottom!); Valley of the Ramgaiiga at 3000 ft (Strachey 
and Winterbottom ! ) . H ai ni t a 1 district. Hainital (Meebold ! ) 
Road to Kaladhiiiigi from Hainital (Davidson !). State of 
Tehri-Garh wal. Aglar valley north of Missouri (Dnthie, 
852 ); ridge between Haiidgaon and Silkiara, 6000 — 7000 ft, ( Dafcliie, 
465 ! ) ; Ohurani I ( Gammie ! ) . D i s tr i c t of D e h r a Du n. Missouri 
(Boyle! Jamieson, 461! King! Dnthie, 1831); Bajpur (Mee- 
bold!); Dehra Dun (Dnthie, 23021! ); in Jaiinsar at Danich, 
.'5000 ft. (Gamble, 272681). State of Bashahr. Between 
Pasada and Bampur in the Sutlej valley, 3000— 5000 ft. (Lace, 
10871). Simla Hill States. In the State of Sirmni' (Gerard 
in Herb. Wallich, 4373c!) ; Shali mountain north-east of Simla, 
6000 ft. (Collett, 319 !) ; Simla (Lady Dalhousie I) ; on Jakko, by 
Simla (without collector’s name I); near Thodaghon in the Patiala 
State (without collector’s name, 251). Ohamba State. 
Sihnnta over the Kan gra valley, at 4000 ft, (0. B. Clarke, 
’23643!). Kashmir. On the banks of the Chenah, probably in 
Jamu (T, Thomson!). ‘‘Gulmarg, Jhelum valley and below 
Mari*’ (Aitehison !) ; Dnlai, in the Jhelam valley (Meebold 1). 
Rawalpindi District,” “ Gulmarg, Jhelum valley and below 
Mari*’ (Aitehison 1). Hazara district. Without precise locali- 
ty (Falconer’s collectors 1). 

Khasi-Haga Hills. — Khasia hills. Without precise locali- 
ty (Simons!), 

Plains op Upper India,— State of Kuch Behar. On a 
cliur (Gri:Sth!). 

Plains op Assam.— Sib sagar district, Shikarigliat, 250 
ft, (C. B. Clarke, 38066 1). 

Lower Burma ? — Tenasserim and Andamans ” (Hb. Heifer 
.5828 K.D.I), 

var., pulohella, Bnrkill (S. pnlcbella, S. yacilians, 

Hance, and S. affinis, 0, B, Olarhe), 

Central China. — Province of Kiangtsi. Kiu-kiang (David). 
Province of Hupeh. Ichang (Henry, 42 1 527 ! 2243 ! 4343 ! j. 
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SouTHEBN China, — Pi'ovince of Kwei-cliou. Near Gaii- 
pin on Hills in grass (Martin and Bodinier, 1810!), Island of 
Hai-nan. Tong-lang-ninn (Ford’s collector, 423 1). 

South-Western China. — Province of ynnnan. Near 
Ynnnan-fii on tlie mountains (Ducloux, 3501) ; Ta-omig-miao on 
the road between Hoiiang-kia-pin and Ta-li-fu at 4500 ft. (Dela- 
vay, 12391) ; Meng-tze (TanantI) ; on grassy nioutains near Meng- 
tzeat dOOOft (Henry, 9329!); Szemao on the hills to the west 
at 5000 ft. (Henry, 12449 !). 

Eastern HimaiiAYA— Sikkim, probably British Sikkim, i.e., 
the Darjeeling district, but without precise locality (Hooker I). 

Nepal Himalaya. — as tern Nepal. Giihera river (Hook- 
er!). Central Nepal. Without precise locality (Maries!); 
Protappur (Hamilton in Herb. Wallich, 4375o I). 

North-Western Himalaya. — Without precise locality (Falcon- 
er!). District of Almora. Chipla between the Kali and Gori 
valley (Ramsukh, 7998!) ; Lohaghat (Arnott) ; Hawalbagh (Jamie- 
son, 547!) ; Ganges valley between Moneri and Barahatti 4000- 
500 ft. (Duthie, 1825 1) ; Barahat (Edgeworth, 961) ; Di strict of 
Dehra Dun. Missouri (Roylel); Dholkot Forest near Debra 
Dun (Gamble, 27438 !). Kheri pass, on the Siwaliks (Royle !) ; 
State of Tehri-GarhwaL Bok hill near Missouri at 10(300 ft. 
(Duthie, 850!) ; in the Ganges valley (Duthie’s collector, 1189 1). 
Simla Hill States. Without precise locality (S track ey and 
Winterbottoml). State of Man di. Mandi (Edgeworth!). State 
of Oliamba. Sihunta over the Kangi’a Yalley at 4000 ft. (G. B. 
Clarke, 23643!) ; Kangra district. Dalhousie (Dr. Clark!). 

Plains OF Northern India. — ^District of Saharanpur. 
Sub-Siwalik tract (Edgeworth, 97 !). District of Darjeeling. 
Naksabari ( Gamble, 326 !) between Kuprail and Siliguri in high 
grass (Kurz ! ) ; District of Jalpaiguri. Siliguri at 500 ft, (C, B. 
Clarke, 26563 1 ) ; between Siliguri and Titalya in grass land 
(Kurz 1) ; between Titalya and Dunknadi in long grass (Kurz !). 

Khasi-T^aga Hills. — Kliasi hills, without precise locality 
(Simons! Alann 267! Lobh I Herb. Kurz ! Hooker and Thomson 1 ) 
Gjreng ( Griffith !) ; Mambri, hetTveen Surarim and Nunklow (Wal- 
lich !) ; Nunklow (Griffith, 5827, K. D!) ; above Nunklow (Griffith, 
1251); road to Nunklow from Surarim (Wallich!); Mairang 
at 4500 ft. (C. B, Clarke, 16113!) ; Kollong Hill, south-west 
of Mairang (Hooker and Thomson!); Shillong 5000-6000 ft. 
(0. B. Clarke, 18631! 43532!); Suneassa valley below Sjmiig 
(Griffith 9121); Syong (Hooker and Thomson!); Kalapani at 
4500 ft. (0. B. Clarke, 16372!); Pomrmig (Hooker and Thom- 
son!). Jaintia Hills. Nartiang at 4000 ft. (C. B. Clarke, 
14554 !). Naga hills. Kohima at 4000 ft. (C. B. Clarke, 40920 ! 
Prain 1 ) ; Thesama (Prain!). State of Manipur. Manipur, 
at 3000 ft. (Watt, 7361 1). 

Chutia Nagpur Plateau. — Without precise locality (Schlich 1 ). 
Hazaribagh district, Potaro river (Prain!); Rajabera, Sa- 
runda (Gamble, 9120). Palamow district. Seemah Res at 
2000 ft. (Gamble, 8835 1), Manbhumc Koelapal in open spots in 
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Jungle (Ball I). Singblium. Witkout precise locality ( Haines, 
m2 !) ; Foada ^ 1500 B. Clarke, 48253 !). 

■ Hills -OF the Center or the Decoaisl — Jabalpur: district. 
Oonunon by the riyer at Jabalpur (Beddome 1), 

Easteen Ga;AT.s.— Gam jam district. On tke. Mil of Maben.' 
dragiri (Fischer and Gage !) ; between Tiekapalli and Linepada 
(Barber, 1221 1). District of Yizagapatam, Hills west of 
Vizagapatam (Wight!). Qodayery district. Sulima tori bill 
(Gamble, 15959 1). District of Karnul. Kamul hills (Bed- 
dome!); bTallamala hills ‘near Kamul (Beddome !). 

Hills OF Soutpeen India.— Hilgiri distric t. Without precise 
locality (Wight! Q, Thomson! Lawson!) ; Mudumalai at 2000 ft, 
(Gamble, 17872 !) ; Tippucardu (Lawson I); Kotakamhi at 5000 ft. 
and at 6000 ft. (Gamble, 16768 1 16786! 53941). District of 
Coimbatore. Anamalai hills (Beddome, 5888 !); Poonachi in the 
Anamalai hills (Barber, 8771 1). District of Malabar. Palghat 
(Beddome, 44! 48!); Anamalai hills (Beddome, 5897 !). Dis- 
trict of Madnra. Pulney hills (Wight, 1889 ! Beddome, 45 ! 
5885! 5895! 5896! Bourne, 282!); Siramalai hills, near Madura 
(Wight!). State of Travancore on the high range, but without 
precise locality (Beddome ! Bourdillon, 21 !). 

Centeal Burma. ^ — D istrict of Yamethin. Yin-daw (Abdul 
Kbaliil), 

Shan Plateau. — District of Mandalay. Taung-Dong or 
Tanng-do pass on the road to Maymyo (Wallicb, 48826 1); 
Maymyo (Badal Khan, 2661). Southern Shan States. State 
of Maw, at Sa-ywa (Abdul Khalil!) : State of Laidika or Le-gya, 
at Laihka (Abdul Kbaliil): State of Yawng-hwe, at. Fort 
Stedman or Taung-gyi at 5000 feet (Collett, 85 1 Abdul Khalil ! ), 
District of Toungu. Hill of Hat-taung (Cross, 46J); on 
the summit of Hat-taung (Kurz, 216 ! ). 


rar, C. B. Clarke (S. elegans, Wall.). 

Plains of Northern India.- — Old Kingdom of Oudh, exact 
locality unknown, but in the Terai (Wallich, 4876 ! ); District 
of Kheri, Kheri (Inayat, ■22815‘! ) ; jungles of Kheri (T, 
Thomson ! ). - » > 


SwBETiA PAtjPEEA, Burkill in Jonrn, Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1906, 
p. 222. ' 

Shan PiATEAtr. — District of Mandalay Maymyo (Badal 
Khan, 281!). 


SwERTiA EXACOIDBS, BnrkiU in Jonm. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 

1906, p. 321. 
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Shan Phateau. — South ern Shan States. Stateof Yawng* 
hwe, at Fort Stedinan (Abdul Hiik L ). 


SwEBTiA TRiCHOTOMA, Wallicb, Cat. (1828), No. 4381, Homeii 
nmdnm:: G. B. Clarke in Hooker f., Flora Brit. India i,v. (1883),. 
p. 126. Ophelia tnchotoma^ Wight and Amott in Wight, Ilins- 
trations Indian Bot. ii (1850), p. 175, plate 157 bis, %. Sg. 
Ophelia umbellata^ Wight, Illustrations Indian Bot. ii. (1850), p. 
175, plate 157 bis, fig. 3a: Hooker in Bot. Mag., (1863), plate 
5397. 

Hills OF Southern India.— Nilgiri district. FTiIgiri 
hills without more precise locality I Foulkes ! Wight, 1842' K. I>. I 
Gardner ! Baleoek ! Schmid f 6. Thomson ! Lawson I ) ; Htaka- 
inand or Ootacamund, 7000-7500 feet (C. B. Clarke, 106751 
10680 I Gamble 18481 1 ) -, Aranby at 7500 ft. (Gamble,. 15715 1). 


SwEBTiA GORYMBOSA, Wight ex Griseb. in DO. Prod. ix. 
(184.5), p. 125*, C. B. Clarke in Hooker f., Flora Brit. India, ir. 
(1883), p. 126 : Knoblauch in Bot. Centralblatt, lx. (1894), p-, 
394. Ophelia corymho a Grisebach, Genera et Species Gent. 
(1839), p. 317 and in DO., Prodromus, ix. (1845), p. 125 Wight, 
leones Plantarum India Orient, iv. (1850), part 2, p. 8, plate 
1329, and Spicilegium ii. (1851), p. 58, iDlate 165 : Hooker in Bot. 
Mag. (1850), plate 4489. Ophelia gnesbacMana, Wight, leones 
Plantarum India Orient, iv. (1850), part 2, p. 8, plate 1380. 

Hills of Southern India. — State of Mysore. Bahabuden 
hills in the Kadur district (Talbot, 2402! ). State of Knrg. 
Without precise locality (Cameron ! ) ; Brahmagiri hills at 5000 
feet (Beddome, 53981). Kilgiri district. Without precise 
locality (Wight! Honenacker! Gardner! Schmid! Gough! 
Herb Dalzell ! G. Bidie!); Paikare or Poycara (Wight!); 
Utakamund or Ootacamund at 7000-7500 feet (Poulkes ! King I 
Anderson! Lawson I 0. B. Clarke, 10650! 10675! Gamble, 
18482 ! ) ; Dodahetta at 8000 feet (Lawson ; Gamble, 11539 ! 
12991!); Aranby at 7500 feet (Gamble, 15714!); Rallia at 
7000 feet (Gamble, 13132!); Kotagiri (Adam! ); Mayaburam 
(Adam! ). District of Malabar. Mam ale on the Nelambur 
river (King !). District of Coimbatore. Bolampatti 
(Wight ! ) ; Knnur or Coonoor (Lawson 1 ). 


var., GRiESBACHtANA*, C. B. Olatke in Hooker £, Floi*a Brit. 
India iv. (1883), p. 126 ; Ojphelid griesbacMana^ Wight. 

Hills of Southern India.— District of Malabar. Ana- 
malai hills without more precise locality (Beddome, 5389!). 
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District of Madura. Pulnej hills (Wight ! Boiirne, 310 1 ), 
.Kodaikanal (Barber 7242 1 ). 

var., ELA.TI0E, Grisebach in DC., Prodromus, ix (1845), p. 125, 
Hills of Southern India.— J^ ilgiri district (Perrottet). 


SwERTtA ZETLANICA, Walker ex Grisebach, in DC., Prodromns, 
ix. (1845), p. 124: Thwaites, Knumeratio Plant. Zejlan. (1864), 
p. 205: 0. B. Clarke in Hooker f., Flora Brit. India, iv. (1883), 
p. 127 : Trimen, Handbook Flora Ceylon, iii. (1895), p. 187 : 
Pearson in Jonrn. Linn. Soc. Boh, xxxiv. (1899), p. 350; 
Parkin and Pearson in Jonrn. Linn. Soc. Bot. xxxTi. (1903), pp. 
437, 451. Ophelia zeylanica,, Grisebach, Genera eb Species Gent. 
(1839), p. 316 and in DC., Prodromus, ix. (1845), p. 124: Thwaites, 
Enumei'atio Plant. Zeylan. (1864), p. 205. 

Ceylon. — Central Province. Without precise locality, 6000 
— 7000 fb. (Walker, 651 1 Maxwell! Gardner, 592 I Thwaites! ) ; 
Hakgala at 5600 ft. (Pearson, 727! ); Sita Bliya at 5800 ft. 
(Pearson, 231 !) ; Moon plains near Hew^ira Eiiya at 6000 ft. 
(Pearson, 546! ); Hewara Eiiya at 6000 ft. (Thwaites! 
G. Thomson! ). 


SwERTiA Beddomei, C. B. Clarke in Hooker f., Flora Brit. 
India, iv. ( 1883), p. 127. 

Hills of Southern India. — District of South Kanara, 
Without precise locality (Beddomei). S bate of Mysore. Without 
precise locality (Lobb ! ). State of Kurg. Brahmagiri hills 
(Beddome, 5392 ! ) ; Hilgiri District. Sispara ghat (Beddome, 
5390! 5391! 134'19!); District of Tinnevelli. Tinnevelli 
Hills (Beddome ! ) ; State of Travancore. Without precise 
locality (Beddome kl93 ! ), 


SwERTiA, Lawii Burkill.— /Strertfa corymbom, var., Laidi 
C. B. Clarke in Hooker L, Flora Brit- India, iv. (1883), p. 126: 
Woodrow in Journ, Bombay Hat. Hist. Soc., xii. (1900;, p. 169: 
T. Cooke, Flora Presidency Bombay, ii. (1904), p. 194. Ophelia 
Laioii, Wight and Arnott, Illustrations Indian Botany, ii. (1850), 
p. 175, plate 157 bis, fig. 3 r,, nomen nudum. Ophelia paucifior a, 
Dalzell in Hooker s Kew Journ. Bot., iii. (1851), p. 211 : Dalzell 
and Gibson, Bombay Flora (1861), p. 156. 

Western Ghats. — District of Belgaum. Sahyadri ghats 
without more precise locality ( Dalzell ! ) ; Belgaum (Dalzelll 
Bitchie ! Burkili, 16875 ! ). District of North Kanara. 
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Sambrani (Talbot, 18331); Oastleraok (Bbiva I Woodrow!); 
Haliyai (Woodrow,!).^ . , ... . ( 

The use of' ibe aWte named plants as medicinal Ch iretta is, in 
tbe nortb of Iiidia, not very wide : bixt they appear to be more 
commonly resorted to in tbe Deccan, where fbe true Gh iretta is 
not to be found dn tlie Jungles Over tbe Cbntia Nag par plateau . 
and tbe Circars no other Swertia grows than S. angnstifolia, var.,^ 
pnlcbella. Wight long ago obtained it as a medicinal’ bitter from 
the bills west of . Vizagapatam. , \ 

Beddome records that the root of the plant that he found at 
Jabalpur was very bitter. 

The group has a very considerable range, occurring in the 
Himalaya from Hazara in the west through all the parts that we 
know, and in China south of the Yang-tze-Kiangto the neighbonr- 
hood of the China Sea over Canton nnd in the island of Hainan 
As a rule the species do not deeply penetrate the Himalaya. We 
may take as the northern linxit of the group the Himalaya and the 
valley of the Yang-tze-Kiang in Central China, which, indeed, are in 
the same latitudes. > South of this line the group extends intermit-, 
tently to Ceylon and down the mountains of Assam and Burma to 
the rugged neighbhnrhood of Nat-tanng on the south-west edge of 
the Shan plateau. Over the greater part of the area of the group, 
the one species, S. angustifolia, extends. In the Himalaya and 
China it has with it Swertia nervosa, but 'not quite over the 'whole 
of the line. In the Shan plateau it has witli it two segregates — S. 
exacoides and S. paupera. In the South of ludia with it are Swertia 
trichotoma and Swertia corymbosa. , Just beyond its area are 
Swertia Lawii in the'Sahyadri range and Swertia zeylanica in the 
centre of Ceylon. It is very curious that Swertia angustifolia does 
not occur in the Western Ghats. In the north of its area long- 
sepalled varieties predominate ; and the associated ally — Swertia 
nervosa — is long-sepalled : in the south of its area short-sepalled 
varieties predominate and the associated allies are short-sepalled. 
In the north of the area of the group the species have very tender 
leaves and are short-lived, springing up at the beginning of the rains 
and dying at the end of them. In the south we get fitm leaves in all 
the species except Swertia angustifolia ; and Swertia angusti- 
folia does not occur as far south as the firmer-leaved species. The 
anatomy of the leaf of S. zeylauica has been studied by Parkin and 
Pearson. It is the most xerophytic species of the group, with 
more or less isobilateral semi-erect leaves, and the most Southern. 
The species with more or less acuminate petals have a limited dis- 
tribution from, the Nilgiri hills ??outh wards.' , In some of the 
Burmese plants, here assigned .to Swertia angustifolia, var., pul- 
chella, there is a tendency to acumination in the petals so that they 
approach Swertia trichotoma, bub I have not been able to distin- 
guish them by any good character from the true plant. The real 
difficulty in distinguishing species of this group centres on Swer- 
tia trichotoma, which should be carefully studied in the field to 
see exactly what are the best marks by which it may be diagnosed 
from Swertia angustifolia on the one hand and Swertia corymbosa 


'f 
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on the other. Swertia zeylanica may not be truly separable from 
Swertia corymbosa. Swertia Lawii, which is a most elegant plant 
when growing, strikes me as quite distinct from the rather clumsy 
stout Swertia corymbosa of the Nilgiri hills. 

The altitude which these plants attain is not great. It is rare 
for them to be found above 7,000 feet in the Himalaya, and they 
descend to the plains just at the foot of the Himalaya. The 
lowest record is 250 feet above sea-level at Shikarighat, where Mr. 
C. B. Clarke obtained Swertia angustifolia. Griffith found the 
‘same species on a riverine sand or shingle-bank near Kuch Behar : 
Kurz and Gamble have collected in the Darjeeling Terai : and 
Wallich and others in the Terai of Oudh. All the species love open 
grassy places, particularly hollows where the grass grows long ; 
and the more tender-leaved species are found where there is a fair 
amount of moisture about the surface of the soil. 





NOVEMBER, i9o6. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th E’ovember, 1906, at 9-15 p.M. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asntosh Mnkhopadhyaya, M.A, D.L., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. Annandale, Babn Sasi Bhushan Bose, Mr. 1. H, 
Bnrkill, Mr. R. Burn, Babn Monmohan Chakaravarti, Mr. J. A. 
Chapman, Mr. J. A. Cunningham, Mr. Hari Hath De, Mr. L. L. 
Eermor, Rev. Er. B. Erancotte, S.J., Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. D. 
Hooper, Mr. W. W. Hornell, Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, Mr. 0. Little, 
Dr. M . M. Masoom, Lieut. Col. D. 0. Phillott, Pandit Yogesa Chandra 
Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtha, Babu Jadoo Hatb Sen, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Harapi’asad Shastri, Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Pandit 
Vanamali Vedantatirtba, Pandit Rajendra Hath Yidyabhusana, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Yidyabhusana, Rev. A. W. 
Young. 

Yidtors : — ^Mr. G. S. Abbott, Mr. E. Brnnetti, Babu A. Das, 
Mr. J. M. D. La Touche. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read n»nd confirmed. 

One hundred and forty-two presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary announced that Kumar Harendra Nath 
Mitra Bahadur and Mr. E. Thurston have expressed a wish to 
withdraw from the Society. 

The President announced that the exhibits which had been 
lent out to the Victoria Memorial Gallery in the Indian Museum, 
have been received back temporarily. 

Mr. GJiarles Henry Kesteven, OfPg. Solicitor to Government ; 
Mr. W. B. Whitehead, I.O.S., Assistant Commissioner, Simla ; 
Mr. F. B. Bradley-Bzrt, I.C.S., Joint Magistrate, 24-Parganas ; 
Bandit Garni Dutta Miara Vidyahhushan, M.R Jl.S., Gauhati ; 
Gaptain G. F. Luard, I. A., Indore; Mr. Eobert 8. FMow, Fibre 
Expert to the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam ; and 
Mr. William Woodward Hornell, Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal ; have been elected Ordinary Members during 
the recess in accordance with Rule 7. 

Mr. F, B. Bramley, United Provinces Police, proposed by Mr. 
T. D. LaTouche, seconded by Lieut. Col. D, O. Phillott ; Mr. 0. A. 
Clarke, I.O.S., Post Master General, Madras, proposed by Mr. R. 
Burn, seconded by Lieut. CqI. D. C. Phillott ; Mr. W. G* MacGuhe^ 
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CMef Engineer to tlie Calcutta. Corporation, proposed Tbj the Hon . 
Mr. C. H. G. Allen, seconded by Dr. W. C. Hossack; Mr, 0,Bergtheil^ 
Imperial Bacteriologist, proposed by Mr. I H. Burkill, seconded by 
Mr. D. Hooper ; and Lieut. J. Inglis JEJadie, 97th Deccan Infantry, 
proposed by Lieut. Col. D. G. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale ; were bal lotted for as Ordinary Members. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Notes on the latitude of the Presidency Oollege Astronomical 
Ohervatory*—By Phanjndra.lal Ganguli, M.A. Gommunicated htj 
Me, 0. Little. 

2. A Farther note on Earwigs (Dermaptera) in the India, n 
Museum^ with the description of a New Species*— By Malcolm 
Burr, B.A., F.B.S., F.L.S., P.C.S. Gommunicated hy Dr. N. 
Annandale. 

3. Note on the hahits of the Earwigs JjimoVRk lividipes, 
JDufour. An addendum Mr. Burr’s yaper entitled “ A Further note 
on Earwigs in the Indian MuseumP—By Dr. N. Annandalr. 

4. Oirrihipedes Opercules de V Indian Museum, de Oalcutta.— 
Par A. Grqvel. Gommunicated hy Dr. N. Annandale. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

5. Notes on the Houhara or Bastard Bustard (Houbara 
macqukenii).— % Lt. Col. D. C. Phillott, Secretary^ Board of 
Examiners, Galcutta. 

6. Some notes on the so-called Mahipala Inscription of 
Sarnath . — By Arthur Yenis. 

7. Description of two Indian Frogs, — By G. A. Boulenger, 

F.R.S. Gommunicated hy Dr: km hL^. 

8. The Paladins of the Kesar Saga, A GoUection of Sagas 
from Lower Ladakh, Tales 1-2. — By Rey. A. H. Francke. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal and Proceedings. 

9. Some Arah Folk Tales from Hazramnut, — By Lt. Col. D. 
C. Phillott and R. F. Azoo. 

10. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India, Nos. 1-3. — 
By I. H. Burkill, 

11. Ascaris lohulata, Schneider, ein Parantans des Darms von 
Platanista gangetica. — von Dr. Y. Linstow. Gommunicated hy 
Dr. N. Annandale. 

12. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India, No IX. Des- 
cription of new Freshwater Sponges from Galcutta, with a record of 
two known species from the Himalayas and a list of the Indian forms. 
—By Dr. N. Annandale. 

13. Notes on the Freshwater Fatina of India, No. X. Hydra 
orientalis during the Bains , — By Dr. N. Annandale. 
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14. Some notes on the Maury a Inscription at Samath,—By A, 
Tenis. ' 

15. Indian logic as preserved in Tibet, — B^ Mahamaho- 
PADHYAYA Satis Chanbea Yidyabhushaha, M.A. 

These last six papers will be published in a subsequent issue 
of the Journal and Proceedings. 


The First Meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was 
held on Wednesday, the 8th August, 1906, at 9-15 p.m. 

Lt. Col, G. F. A. Habris, M.D., F.B.C.P., T.M.S,, in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Dr. A. S. Allan, Lt. Col. F. J. Drury, I.M.S., Dr. W. C. 
Hossack, Dr. W. W. Kennedy, Captain W. McCay, I.M.S., 
Captain J. W. Megaw, I.M.S., Major J. Mulvany, I.M.S., Captain 
J. G. P. Murray, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Captain J. J. 
Urwin, I.M.S., and Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Honorary 
Secretary. 

Lt. Col. G. F. A. Harris, I.M.S., was elected Chairman. 

1. Lt. Col. Drury showed water-colour drawings of a case 
of the red variety of Mycetoma. 

2. Captain Megaw showed for Lt. Col. Lukis, who was 
unavoidably absent, coloured drawings and stereoscopic photo- 
graphs of a case of Ichthyosis Hystrix (Crocker). 

3. Major Rogers showed drawings of a case of congenital 
unilateral naevus in a native boy, of which only two cases have so 
far been recorded. 

4. Lt. Col, Harris showed drawings of cases of Raynaud’s 
disease, Exfoliative Dermatitis, Lupus Erythematosus and Syphili- 
tic Psoriasis. 

5. Major L. Rogers read a “Short Historical Hote on 
Medical Societies and Medical Journals in Calcutta.’* 
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50. Note ' m the latitwh of the Preddencg Oollege Astrommiml 
Ohervatorg.^By FHAUiKBRAiiAEi GahgulIj M.A., Fresidemy ' 
Gollege Asfrommical Observatory. Gommummtedhy G. hiTTLEr 
Esa. ■ ■ 

Tke latitude of our observatory has been found by Talcott^s 
metbod to be 22® 54' 31"’2 N* While I was engaged in determine 
ing the azimutb constants of the clock stars, it accidentally 
occurred to me that y ®3 a^id would respectively represent the 
values of the sine and cosine of our latitude with sufficient 
approximation. 

If ^ be the latitude, i.e., <^=22® 34' 31"*2, then sin = 
8838979 and cos f = '9233756. Converting ’3838979 into a continu- 


ed fraction, we get •3838979: 


JL Jl. JL Jl 2. i A 

'2+1+ I4- 1+ 1+ 7 -f 14 - ' 


The successive convergents of this continued fraction are 


J« ' JL 
2 ’ 3 ’ 


5 


L 

'8 


5 38 

13 ’ 99 


Similarly we get >9233756=— ^ 

0 1 12 229 

and the successive convergents are — , — , — , 


It is evident that > 5 ^ and are respectively the sixth and third 
convergent of the continued fractions. is in excess of the 
value of sin f by *0007175 and is in defect of the value of cos 
by -0002987. 

In fact x\ and ^ are the sine and cosine of 22® 37' 11"'5, «.e,, 
of the latitude of a place which is 2'40"'3 { arc) or 3*1 miles north 
of our observatory. , These values ^ and h|- serve all our practical 
purposes and are very convenient in all the numerical computa« 
tions in which the latitude of our observatory is involved. 
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51. Descn^Mon of hvo miv Indian Frogs, — By Q, A, BouLENGEii, 
F.B.S. ■ Ooimnnnicatedhy Anni:NI)a1j'E., . - ■ 

RhAGOPBOBUS; MNI ATUS, sp. nov. 

Vomerine teetli in two oblique series between tbe clioaiMe; 
Head a little longer than broad ; snout truncate or obtusely 
acuminate, as long as tbe diameter of tbe orbit ; can thus rostralis 
distinct; loreal region nearly vertical, concave; nostidl mucli 
nearer tbe end of tbe snout than tbe eye ; interorbital space 
broader tban tbe upper eyelid ; tympanum two-tbirds or tbree- 
foartbs tbe diameter of tbe eye. Fingers free ; toes barely balf- 
webbed ; disks moderately large, tbat of tbe third finger measur- 
ing about two-fiftbs the diameter of tbe eye ; subarfcicular 
tubercles moderate. Tibio-tarsal articulation reaching the eye. 
Skin smooth or finely areoiate above ; belly granular. Purplish 
brown above ; a narrow lighter vertebral line ; a broad light band 
from the upper eyelid to the groin, bordered above and beneath by 
a dark-brown band, tbe lower extending over tbe temple and the 
loreal region to tbe end of tbe snout ; a white streak from below 
the eye to the shoulder ; no dark bars on the limbs ; a liglit 
streak along the outer side of the tibia ; lower parts white. 

From snout to vent 47 millim. 

Two specimens from Purneab, Bengal. 

Compared to B, maciilatus Ojnd leucomystax this species differs 
in tbe narrower bead with vertical lores, in the smaller digital 
disks, and in the absence of all trace of web between the 
fingers. 


IXAUUS ANNAN DALII, Sp. BOV. 

Snout pointed, strongly projecting, a little shorter than the 
diameter of the orbit ; canthus rostralis distinct ; loreal region 
concave ; nostril equally distant from the eye and the tip of tbe 
snout ; interorbital region broader than the upper eyelid ; tym- 
panum just distinguishable. Fingers short, free ; toes short, 
w’-ebbed at the base ; disks of fingers and toes rather small. The 
tibio-tarsal articulation reaches the eye. Skin smooth above ; a 
strong glandular fold from the eye to the shoulder; throat 
smooth; belly and lower surface of thighs granular. Greyish 
■olive above; a dark bar between the eves; a curved dark band 
on each side of the back, from behind the eye to above the groin : 
a dark streak below the canthus rostralis, another, vertical, below 
the eye, and a third from the eye to the sboulder ; a daih bar on 
each segment of tbe limbs ; lower part greyish, spotted or 
marbled with brown. Male with a large subgular vocal sac. 

From snout to vent 16 millim. 
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SpeciiHeris were obtained by Dr. Annandale in: ; tbe E,, 
HiroalajaSy at Knrseong, altitude 5,000 feet, in May last. 

I. amiandalii is closely allied to J. parvtclm^ Blgr., differing 
in the pointed snout and the smaller digital disks. 

[TMs little frog is common in tbe neigbbonriiood of Knr- 
geong, where it is generally found among dead leaves on the 
ground in open woods.— N, A.] 
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52 . A Further Note on Earwigs ( Eermapiera) in the Indian Museum ; 

with the Eescription of a New Species, — Malcolm Bore, 

B,A., F.E.S., F.L,S., F.G.S. Oommumcated by N. Annanoalb. 

Dr. Annandale has obligingly communicated me a f urtber 
box of Earwigs belonging to the Indian Mnseum ; it does not in- 
clude many species, but some ai»e of no little interest, enough to 
warrant a supplementary note to my former paper on the subject 
{ Journ, Asiat. Soc, Bengal^ 1905, p. 27). As comparatively little is 
yet known of the Dermaptera-Fauna of India, which promises to be 
exceedingly rich and interesting, and as I am at present engaged 
upon a general revising of this order of insects, the opportunity 
of examining Indian material is of great value to me, and I shall 
very gladly welcome any further material which may be accumu- 
lated by collectors in India. These insects are interesting, not 
difficult to catch, nor to pack and despatch, and the good chance 
of discovering novelties is an additional inducemerit to research. 

Genus DIPLATYS, Serwille. 

1, gerstaecheri, Dohrn, var. odfZMisa, Burr. Kurseong, 5,000 ft. 
E. Himalayas, 21-29. v. 60, 9518/14. Taken by Dr. Annandale. 
This form has been previously recorded from Darjeeling. 

% gladiatot-i Borv, Calcutta, c? d. Nos. 9508, 9 507, —-08/14 ; 
9 9 , 9496, 9498/14. A very distinct species ; hitherto only 
known from the single male described by me in the previous 
paper. [“ What I take to be the larvae of this species are not uncom- 
mon in Calcutta during the hot weather under flower-pots resting 
•on stones.” — N. A.] 

3. $iva, Burr ?. One larva, No. 9517/14, from Kurseong, 
E. Himalayas, 5,000 ft, 21-29. v. 06., taken by Dr. Annandale. 

From its size and colour, I presume this to be the nymph of 
Blplatys dva, Burr, the largest and darkest member of the genus ; 
its large size and the incipient wing-laps, showing clearly the 
venation of the future wing, point to it being a nympb ready to 
change ; of the caudal setae, one is missing ; the other has 15 seg- 
ments; the basal segment is very long (2.5 mm.); the next five 
are shorter, together approximately equalling the first ; the remain- 
der are each about 1.25 mm. long, very slender and cylindrical; 
the total length of the appendage is about 18 mm. and of the 
body 10*5 mm. The species has been previously recorded from 
Darjeeling. 

Genus PYGIDIORANA, Serville. 

1. picta^ Guer. Calcutta, d d, 9482, — 84, — 91, — 93, — 94/14, 
and 9 9, 9181, — 97,-95, — 9500/14, and larvae, 9460, — 61, — 73,— 
83/14. Also a female from Kurseong, 5,000 ft., E. Himalayas. 
21-29. V. 06, taken by Dr. Annandale. Of this species, Dr, 
Annandale ‘remarks that it is “ common in Calcutta among dead 
leaves at the base of trees.’’ 
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Genus FORCIPUL A, Bolivar. 

1. 4eGo%i, Borm. Kxirseong, at 5,000 ft. JB. Himalayas, 21- 
29. V. 06v taken by Dr. Annaii(iale. S 9511, — -14/14 ; 1 9 , 
9515/J4 ; larvae, 9512,— IS,— 1614. Of tbis species, Dr. Annandale 
remarks, “ under stones at edge of mountain streams, practically 
in the water. Wlien forced towards tlie stream, tbey swam 
i*apidly on tbe surface ; but tbey did not enter the water of their 
own accord. Their position must have rendered them liable to be 
submerged or washed away by sudden -floods.” This is the first 
recorded account of earwigs swimming. 


Genus LABIDURA, Leach. 

h he?igalemis^ Dahvii. Calcutta, 1 $ , 9492/14. 

2. ripana^ Pall, Yhv. inerTms, Brunner, d d , Kos. 9462, ~65,. 
--67,— 69,— 66,— 70,— 72,— 76,-77,— 80,— 9502/14 ; 9 9 , 9463,— 
68,-71/14; larvae, 9464,— 74,— 75,— 78,— 79, An. 9505-06/14 : 
Purneah District, 9 $ , 9526,— 41/14. 

On this species Dr. Annandale appends an interesting note — 
^‘By far the commonest species in Calcutta. They lie in crevices, 
such as those in the bark of trees, and when a small cockroach or 
other suitable insect passes them, the abdomen is rapidly shot out 
sideways and the forceps seize the insect by means of a sudden 
twist. The prey is then transferred to the mouth, sometimes 
being held also by the forceps ; but should the earwig be disturbed^ 
it runs away carrying the prey in the latter. If one indivi- 
dual comes upon another which is feeding, the former often at- 
tempts to steal the food. The rightful owner then threatens the 
other by directing its forceps towards the aggressor over its back ; 
but I have never seen one earwig nip another, nor have I been 
able to induce one to nip my finger.” 

This is a valuable addition to the scanty records of observa- 
tion on eaiwigs using their forceps. Much evidence is collected 
and published by Monsieur Gadeau de Kerville in a very interest- 
ing article published in the Bulletin de la Societe Zoologique de 
France (1905), under the title “ Note sur les fonctions des Insec- 
tes Orthopt^res de la famille des Forficulides.” Such bionomio- 
observations very greatly increase the value of a collection of' 
earwigs. 

3. lividipes, Dufour. Pumeah District, d d, 9538, — 51/14, 

Subspecies vicina, Lucas. Purneah District, d* d', 9521,— 27/14 ; 
Calcutta, 9 9 , 9485,— 86,— 87,— 88,— 89,— 90,— 9501, An. 9510, 
An. 14 ; Pumeah District, 9 9 , 9533,-42/14. Taken in Calcutta 
by Dr. Annandale “ at light.” . , ' 

/ Genus ANISOLABIS, Fiebcr. ' 

1 amnlipetf Jmxq, PurAeah District, Id, 9548/14: 9 g* 
9540,49/14. , ; 
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2. brimneri, Dohrn ? Pomeah District, <? <? , 9525, — 30,-31, 

—32, — 35, — 37, — 30,— 45,— 46i — 50/14, I am unable to delerinine 
tins species with satisfaction; in a general absence of noteworthy 
characters, it woaid appear to approcb A. hrunnerz^ but the type was 
described from Tasmania ; these specimens agree with some sent me 
from 0ey Ion by Mr. Green, which de Bormans Hmself determined 
doubtfully as being Ae hnmneri. It may be that they require a 
new specific name, but they seem to be chiefly characterised By 
negatiye, points. „ . ■ 

■ ■ , 3. annandaleif sp.n. 

Statura mediocris ; rufo-nigra, testaceo-variegata ; antennas 
16 — 17-segmeBtatge, fuscse, segmentis primis pailidescentibiis ; 
niesonotum ely tris rudimentariis lateralibus ins true turn ; abdomen 
apicem versus sat dilatatum ; segmentum ultimum dorsale trans- 
versum, mediosulco sat prof undo impresso ; forcipia braechia c? 
basi remota, incrassata, triquetra, in medio longitudinis attenuata, 
iriciirva, inermia, bracebio dextro quam sinistro fortius in- 
curvo. d". 

d Long, corporis.... 10-12*5 mm. 

,, forcipis...... 1*75-2 mm. 

Head reddish, smooth and shining, darker in the centre; 
sutures fairly distinct. 

Antennae with 16 — 17 segments, typical, the basal segments 
testaceous, the rest dark greyish-brown. 

Pronotum ample, subqaadrate, somewhat broader poste- 
riorly than anteriorly, all borders straight, hinder angles rounded; 
disc somewhat tumid, but metazona scarcely noticeably more flat 
than prozona ; median suture fairly distinct ; sides distinctly 
reflexed ; dark fuscous, varied with testaceous, especially on the 
borders ; slightly longer than broad. 

Mesonotum smooth, ample, transverse, hearing the elytra. 

Metanotum normal, posterior border sinuate. 

Elytra present as small, elongated, testaceous, oval flaps 
on each side of the metanotum ; as long as the mesonotum, and 
about one quarter as broad. 

Feet yellowish- testaceous, the femora and knees sometimes 
marked with a narrow black band, which is often obsolete. 

Prostermirn oblong, scarcely attenuate posteriorly. 

Ahdoynen dark reddish black, shining, very finely punctulated ; 
somewhat flattened and broadened towards the apex (in the 
manner of typical A. maritzma, 'Bon. <S) ; sides of tlie segments, 
as seen from above, slightly recurved; as seen from the side, 
pointed posteriorly, and bearing a small horizontal keel. 

Last dorsal segment ample, broader than long, very finely 
punctulated, with a deep median impression ; hinder border 
roughened and truncate. 

Penultimate ventral segment veiy large, broad and ample,, 
well rounded posteriorly, entirely covering the last ventral 
segment. 
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Last ventral segment almost entirely covered by the preceding, 
visible at the corners, where a longitudinal small keel is visible. 

Fygidium scarcely visible, very small, short, blunt and 
rounded. . 

Forcepi with the branches remote at the base, stout and 
triquetre in the basal half; crenulate on the inner margin, 
straight ; in the apical half, strongly attenuate, smooth, unarmed, 
and incurved; the right branch is a little more strongly cui’ved 
than the left. only. 9 unknown. 

Has. India, Purneah District, Sd 9522, — 29, — 34/14, 

This species somewhat resembles A, mmta and A stdli ; it is 
larger than the latter, much paler in colour in the anterior part 
of the body, and the legs have not the very marked black bands 
of J.. stdli. It also differs from A. mmta in the paler colour of 
the anterior part of the body, and in the larger elytra, 

I have great pleasure in dedicating it to my friend, Dr. 
Annandale, as a slight recognition of the interesting material 
which he has brought before me. 
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53. Note on the habits of the Barwig LaHdtira lividipes, Bufour — 
an addendum to Mr, Burr* s paper entitled^ A Further Note on 
Barmigs' in the Indian Museum. — By H. An'HINDALB. 

Mr. Barr lias just returned to me further specimens of Lahi^ 
dura. Uvidipes (the typical form and subspecies to wMch 

the following note applies :~ 

These little earwigs frequently come to light singly or in 
small numbers during the hot weather and the rains, and speci- 
mens can generally he taken round the ai’c lamps in the public gar- 
dens in Calcutta at ibis time o the year, the two forms occurring 
together. Large numbers were noted round an oil lamp in the 
Museum compound on the evening of June 16th, after a wet and 
stormy day, the first of the monsoon. Several persons have told 
me that they saw enormous numbers of small earwigs round their 
lamps on the same evening in different parts of Calcutta. On 
the preceding and following evenings, only a few individuals were 
seen. 

I have often watched earwigs of this species expanding and 
folding away their wings. The wings are generally expanded 
by a rapid movement of the anterior part of the body, suggesting 
t shrug of the shoulders ; but sometimes a hitch occurs and this 
movement is insufficient to stretch out both wings properly. The 
abdomen is then bent upwards and backwards and the forceps 
are used to unfold the delicate membrane. They do not seize 
this membrane, however, bnt are closed together during the 
operation, and are used as a lever or smoothing organ. In a 
similar manner they are often employed to push the wing into 
its place beneath the elytra, although movements of the thorax 
play an important part in this process also. 
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54. A Short Htsfoncal Note on Medical Societies and 'Medical 
Jourtmls m Galcutfa.-^By liEOKAmy Rogers, IM S, 

Kow t-bat a Medical Society has once more been come to life 
ill Calcutta in shape of a section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the occasion of its first meeting appears to be an appropriate one 
for recall ing former efforts in the same direction, in this, the 
premier seat of medical learning in India. Recently, while en- 
gaged in an examination of the older literature on fevers in India 
for another purpose, I was struck by the number of attempts to 
found medical journals in Bengal during the nineteenth century, 
some of which had but a short existence on account of their being 
dependent on the energies of one or two men, on whose removal 
to other spheres tlieir offsprings came to an untimely end. The 
following account deals with such of these journals and societies 
as I have been able to find records of in tlie library of the Medi- 
cal College, which is especially richly endowed with ancient medi- 
cal literature, and I have brought a volume of each different 
series for exhibition to-nigbt. 

Transactions OF the Medical and Physical Socieiy ok 
Calcutta, 1825-1845. 

As early as March 1823 The “ Medical and Physical Society 
was founded in Calcutta, and in March 1825 the first volume of 
its transactions were published by Messrs. Thacker and Co., St. 
Andrew's Library, being printed for them by the Baptist Mission 
Press, by whom the proceedings of the Asiatic Society are still 
printed. It is curious to read in the preface to this volume the 
statement that, “ It must not therefore be imagined that we are in. 
an unexplored region, or are likely to discover new morbid condi- 
tions or indications of cure,” but it was hoped that new and 
useful medicines might he found. At the time this volume was 
published 213 members had been enrolled, including most of the 
Bombay service as well as almost all those of Bengal and some of 
the Madras Presidency, so that the publications of the transactions, 
which included contributions from all parts of India, was rightly 
considered the most important work of the Society. The fiirst Pre- 
sident was James Hare, and the Secretary, John Adam, while the 
members of the Medical Board of Bengal were patrons, and the 
Government of Bengal allowed tlie Society the privilege of send- 
ing the proceedings of the meetings to its members post free 
during the first year of its existence. Another important feature 
of the Society was that both a library and a museum were started 
by it, the donations to which are recorded in the yearly trans- 
actions, and as at a later date Allan Webb was one of the officers, 
it appears to be highly probable that this collection of specimens 
formed the staging point of the series described in Webb’s “ Patho-: 
logica Indica,” and consequently of the present museum of the- 
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Medical College, in wbicb many of Webb’s original specimens are 
still preserved. 

The rules of tbe Society are printed at tbe end of tbe first 
volume of tbe transactions, from which it appears that the meet- 
ings were held on the first Saturday of every month at 8 p.m. in 
the rooms of the Asiatic Society where we are now gathered, and 
the following was the procedure : “ Such communications to be 

laid before it by the Secretary, as had been received in the inter- 
vals. Papers to be read ; and calm and temperate discussion 
encouraged on the subjects of which they treat. The Members 
will afterwards converse on professional topics in general; or 
communicate to the Society accounts of cases, and any interesting 
.medical intelligence they may be possessed of/’ The Society 
was open to all medical men and veterinary officers. The sub- 
criptions from resident members, including those at Dum Dum 
n-nd Barrackpore, was Rs. 12 a quarter, and the same sum half- 
yearly for non-residents. The subjects for discussion included 
Meteorology and Medical Topography, Botany and Zoology, 
-these subjects being well represented in the transactions, so that 
the functions of the Society were closely analagous to the present 
Natural History section of the Asiatic Society with the addition 
of purely medical subjects. The more important papers were 
circulated to the I’esiclent members before the meeting so as to 
encourage discussion. Medical men were admitted as visitors to 
one meeting only, and distinguished members of the pi'ofession 
were elected Honorary members, some eminent foreigners 
appearing among them. From a special resolution adopted on the 
retirement of Dr. James Hare from Id din, it is clear that he was 
the real founder of this, the first Medical S iciety of India 

This Society published yearly volumes of transactions from 
1825 to 1827, and then bi-annual ones up to 1835. In 1837-8 six 
quarterly journals were distributed among the members, but in 1842 
a large volume was published containing reprints of many of the 
papers of the last few years, and a ninth volume was issued in 
1845, which is the last to be found in the Medical College library. 
The volumes each contained 500 or more pages, and included some 
•coloured plates of rare diseases, while many of the papers in them 
are referred to in Herman Chevers’ comprehensive “Commentary 
on Indian Diseases,” published iu 1886, so it is clear the Society had 
a successful career and its publications must have been of great 
utility in its early days when no other medical periodical appeared 
in India, and personal intercommunication between di^erent parts 
of the country was very difficult and slow. 

India Journal of Medical Science (Corbtn’s Journal), 
1834-1838. 

In the meanwhile a monthly medical journal had made its 
•app^rance inT834,;;;^dited>:by femtand J. T. Pearson, 

ahd iJWOyea3^;later,by to !n some later 
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writings as Corbyn’s Journal/’ although its original title is 
“ India Journal of Medical Science.” It appeared regularly up to 
1838, but I have not been able to find any later volumes. The 
first volume contains monthly Hospital Beports by W, Kaleigh, 
in which the prevailing diseases and interesting cases met with 
at tfae Presidency General Hospital are described, and it is inter- 
esting to be able to trace the seasonal variations of different 
fevers in these descriptions of a very similar kind to those 
prevailing at the present day, although true malarial ones were 
more common in that early period than they are now. The 
annual volume of this journal amounted fo about 500 closely 
printed large octavo pages, and contain some coloured illustra- 
tions of rare diseases. The journal paid its way during the first 
year of its existence, without any official patronage, so it evidently 
fulfilled a want. It is worthy of note that in 1838 the “Trans- 
actions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay ” first made 
its appearance, while in the following year the “Madras Quarterly 
Journal of Medical Science” sprang into life, as these events may 
partly account for the premature decease of the pioneer Oalcutt a 
medical journal. 

The India Reoisteb of Medical Science, 

Edited by Edward Edlin, M.D., 1848. 

Another attempt to found a monthly medical journal in 
Bengal was made in 1848, and twelve parts duly appeared during 
that year. Unfortunately the first four numbers are missing in 
the Medical College copy of this work, so I have not been able 
to discover the origin of this effort, although the cause of its 
premature decease after a single year’s existence is recorded in a 
pathetic note to the following effect : “ The uncertainty of the 

duration of the campaign in the Punjab and other circumstances, 
induce the Proprietor and Editor very reluctantly to place the 
‘India Register of Medical Science’ in abeyance for one or two 
months, pending the inquiry, if any member of the profession 
will undertake for the profession that office of Chronicler for 
1849, which it has been onr pleasure to be able, however indif- 
f erently , to perform in 1848. The remoteness of the Ohenab renders 
either literary responsibility, or literary proprietorship on the 
banks of the Hooghly, nnadvisable.” He appears, however, to 
have appealed in vain, and one more medical journal came to an 
untimely end. The volume which was published, however, con- 
tained some valuable papers, including an account of Dempster’s 
classical inquiry into the connection of canals with malarial 
fevers, and his origination of the spleen test. 

The Indian Annals of Medical Science, 1853 to 1877. 

It was not long before another and more successful medical 
periodical was commenced in the form of a “ Half-yearly Journal of 
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Practical Medicine and Surgery/’ the first nuitiber' of wMcIi ap- 
peared in October 1853. Part of the plan of this journal was to 
publish yeaiij An original report upon one of the more impor- 
tant and prevalent of the diseases of Tropical climates ; the pa- 
pers contributed by observers in various parts of India to be placed 
in the hands of one or more gentlemen who had made - the subject 
under consideration their particular study, and who will arrange 
the materials which they contain into the form of a systematic 
report of the disease.” Dysentery was the first subject selected 
for treatment in tiiis novel manner, but although the editors a] >- 
pealed for material in several successive numbers, they never suc- 
ceeded in carrying the idea into execution. The 37 volumes of 
the “Indian Annals ” are two well known to require any lengthy 
notice here, many classical papers having appeared in' theni, from 
the first descriptiops of typhoid fever in India in Europeans and 
natives respectively by Scriven and Ewart in 1854 and 1856, to the 
excellently illustrated account of Madura foot by Lewis and 
Cnhhingham in 1876. ’ ■ 

The Indian Medical Gazette, 1866. 

The premier Indian medical journal of the present day needs 
but little notice' here, so it will be sufficient to recall its birth in 
1866 in the form which is happily still familiar to us all. That it 
has amply fulfilled the hopes of its founders is evident from its 
continued and increasing success under its present able Editor, 
May its weight never grow less 1 

Eecent Calcutta Medical Societibis. 

: It only remains for me to briefly recall the medical societies 
which have existed in Calcutta during recent years, the most 
flourishing of which was the Calcutta Medical Society founded in 
1880. . Before this Society was successfully started, an attempt 
was made to found a Bengal Branch of the British Medical 
Association, a notice of which appears in the journal of N'ovember 
15th, 1879 ; but that particular number is missing froin the Medical 
College library, so I have not been able to examine it, the only 
record to be found in the journal of about that date. In one 
of the presidential addresses delivered before the Calcutta Medical 
Bociety, it is stated that this last institution arose from the defunct 
Bengal Branch of the British Medical Association. Dr. D. B. Smith 
wasthefirst president of the Calcutta Medical Society, while the 
Secretaries were Robert Harvey and Kenneth McLeod, the last 
named, having been most intimately associated with it during near- 
ly the whole of its existence, the latter part of which is within the 
memory of many of oar members. The last meeting of which I 
can fincj^ny record in the pages of the “ Indian Medical .Gazette ” 
was recorded in the February number of 1898. The meetings were 
held in fjie' afternoons at the Medical College, knd much, valuable 
by After its decease there; was; no medical 
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■ .society in Calcutta , for some years, althoiigli in the sister presi- 
dency towns of Bombay and Madras, flonrisbing ones exist, eacli 
of which publishes a journal of its proceedings, although the 
number of medical men in those cities is less thati in Calcutta. 
Some four years ago a medical club was opened by the native 
practitione« s in Harrison Road, where papers were occasionally 
read; and during the present year if. has been developed into a 
medical society wdth regular meetings and a publication of its 
own, the first number of which has very recently appeared. 

Such is briefly the history of former medical journals and 
societies in Calcutta as far as I have been able to ascertain. 
Doubtless there are omissions, which I hope some of our senior 
membei's may be able to supply. It has been a subject of 
just reproacli that the capital city of India should have been 
without a medical society at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, hut I deem it of happy augurj^ that w^e meet to-night in the 
same room 'where the first medical society of India met 83 years 
ago; and I trust we shall long continue to carry out the duty we 
owe to our profession, by recording, for the benefit of others less 
favourably placed than ourselves, the lessons learnt day by day 
from the extensive experience derived from practice in the great 
hospitals of this city. 
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55, S<me Srah Folh Tales from ffazramamt } — -Bir LiEtn*- O oIjONIIL 
D. C. Phillott km Me. E. F. Azoq. 


INTEODUCTOEY NOTE: 

The foilowing stories are a selection of a mimher toW to me 
by a Hazrami Arab in my service. They are in the ordinary collo- 
quial dialect of Hazramant, and were taken down in writing by 
Mr. Azoo, Arabic Instructor to the Board of Examiners, Just as 
they fell from the lips of the narrator, who, together with Mr. 
Azoo, has more than once revised the written Arabic. These tales 
are interesting from an anthropological as well as from a philo- 
logical point of view. The narrator is a man of some education, 
who fully discriminates between the colloquial and the literary 
speech. The peculiarities, therefore, that will be observed, are 
not to be condemned as mere illiterate vulgarisms : they belong 
to the idiomatic speech of a respectable and at least fairly edu- 
cated class. 

As regards pronunciation, the following points should be 
noted : — 

is pronounced like th in the English word “ thin ’’ ; 
£ is often pronounced like y, but sometimes as a slightly hard g, 
as in gU — ^mosque, for instance, being pronounced either masyit 
ov masgit ; <3 is a hard g as in the English “gun*’; tjfi and ^ 
have the same pronunciation, that of th in “ though,” if the th 

of this word is emphasized* ; h has the sound of th in “ though,” 
if the th be softened ; (*> is frequently changed into and t some- 

times into j ,thus for AAG “we take”; occasionally d 

becomes J, as Jli for l5l ; a superfluous I is sometimes inserted, 
k ^ " ■ 

thus for tL “he came”; on the other hand an ! is often 
omitted, as in for “ he ate, ” ^ for “ brother,” 
for “ one,” for ^ “ my family, ” for “ she- 

donkey, ” for “ the house ” ; letters ars some- 

times transposed, as ^ for “ to draw ” ; ihi/o for “to 
swallow.” 


1 Or Hnzrnmut, 

^ Tim toTi^ruw must; be protruded further forward than when pronoun- 
cing the English though/* 

3 The 0 of the first person, plural^ present tense, is always so changed- 
is also common in Baghdad. 
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As miglit be expected, many of tbe words used are not to be 
found in tlie dictionaries. Further, many dictionary words are 
used in a sense quite foreign to their dictionary meanings, quite 
foreign even to the meaning contained in the root. The following 
are examples : — 

^ “ready’’; “ready”: “ fresh- water fish” : 


the moment 


as soon as 


God forbid 


“ offender 


cheetah) “ cunning ” ; ^ (a Saker falcon) ' “ intelligent ' 

^ bicycle ” ; (for modern Arabic ( 


the coming year ” ® ^ “ last year ” ; “ to shake ” ; obi 

for isf “ which ? ” for bo =s = ^Af|be “ what ? ” 

(= the matter was so) is used for “the narrator contin* 


The following are a few grammatical peculiarities : — 

The particle v or b prefixed to the Aorist or Present Tense 
makes it Future, as iii “I am just going” or “1 will go.” 

. The genitive case is frequently formed by the word ^3^ “ pro- 

perty,” as “ His slave.” The particle appears to be 

often redundant, 7 and, unlike classical Arabic, it can be prefixed 


1 This m?iy have been imported into Yemen from Haidarnbad, Dakkhau. 
^ Classically is eifclier a fresh-water, or a salt-water fish. 

5 Apparently no longer a metaplior. 

4 Used by the Yemeni Arabs of Haidarabad. 

6 Ex. will 5^! “ I will give half the 

amount now and the balance next year,’* 

« Used also iii Baghdad for “ last year but classically “ this year,*’ 

^ 1 This possibly is equivalent to the Hindustani to. 
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io a proBoiin, as “ Are they going ? ’ ’ The pronoun 

of the second person singular feminme is - instead of ^ , thus 

✓ ■'■■■■. ■■ ■ ■ 

“thy (feminine) book,” (for j “ Did he escape 

thee?” 

Instead of the J introducing the apodosis of a condition, 
-iiif is used, as e)f Had joii.,, 

brought me the book, I would have gone yesterday.’' 

The Passive of the triliteral is (Ms instead of cW, tlins, 

■ 

for hntzba. 

Verbs are sometimes incorrectly followed by prepositions 
thus, for 

Prepositions are nsed incorrectly, as There is 

a break in the clouds,” where is incorrectly nsed for 

Words are nsed redundantly, as ^ U = U “ He did 

not come ” ; <3-^ cr"* for In the expression 

i&ShjZ ‘‘ His appearance was, a little appearance,” that is, “ he was 
mean in appearance,” the nse of the diminutive is perhaps an 


idiom, and not a grammatical pecnliarity; 



T. THE LADY'S IFUEHDO. 

There was once a traveller who travelled from country to conn- 
•try. On the day onr story opens he arrived at a certain city and 
entered the mosqne. A hxdy living near the mosque saw him and 
sent her negress t > ask him who and what he was, and wiience ho 
came. Th<^ negress came to him and found him sitting in the 
mosque. Sai I she to him, “My mistress has sent me to ask who 
and what you are, and whence you have come.” He said, ‘‘Eaith,*- 
I am a traveller, and, as for my lineage, I am a Shaik/i.'''^ The 


1 LiL “ By God!” 

2 8haiMi ; in IJnzramaafc, **a professor.” 8haiM is properly a title 
given to the descendants of A.buL Bakr, 
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slave giii returned with the news to her mistress. The mistress- 
said, “Go hack and tell him that I will send him his supper.”' 
The negress did so. In the evening the lady sent him, by the* 
hand of tbe negress, a cake of bread, four sets of sheep’s trim- 
mings, and a bowl full of soup, saying to the negress, “When 
you deliver these, say to him ‘My mistress says the moon is full,, 
the sea is at high tide, and the stars are four.’ ” Off went the 
negress, but on the way she stole half the loaf and one of the 
sets of sheep’s trimmings, and drank half the soitp. The- 
remainder she handed over to the traveller with her mistress’s 
message. “All right,” said the traveller. He looked well at his- 
supper and found half a loaf, three sets of trimmings and half a 
bowl of soup. He said to the negress, “ Tell thy mistress, that the 
moon was eclipsed, the sea was at an ebb, and the stars were three.” 
The negress returned and gave this message to her mistress. 
Then said the mistress to her slave, “Thou hast stolen the stran-- 
ger’s supper.” “I have not,” said the negress. “How is it,” said 
the mistress, “ that he only received three sets of trimmings when 
T sent four? I sent a whole loaf of bread and a full bowl of soup, 
and only half of them reached him ? ” Then the mistress got up* 
to that negress and beat her — and when I left the house she was- 
still beating her. V 


IL THE STORY OF THE STUPID TURK. 

There was a Turkish garrison in Mecca, which at the end of 
three years was relieved. The new reliefs knew not their way 
about the city, so people used to guide them. 

How one day one of the soldiers went to tlm meat market to 
buy meat and vegetables. In the market he bought what he 
wanted. As he was carrying the meat in his hand in the open 
street, down came a kite and snatched it out of his hand. The- 
Turk took out a revolver, and, finding a cock close to him, fired at it 
and killed it. A passer-by said to him, “ Oh Effendi, what has the- 
cock done to you ? ” The Turk said, “ By Gnd, a brother of his iias 
carried off my meat.” “But,” said the passex*-by, “ this is a domes- 
tic cock, and that was a wild kite.” “Hever mind,” said the Turk, 
“ they are birds, both this and that.” The Turk then returned to 
the market, bought some more meat, and cooked his breakfast— 
and when I left him he was still at his breakfast but he did not 
invite me to share it. 


IIL STORY OP THE FOOLISH FATHER. 

A man once married and had an only son. His wife them 
died. The father took pains in rearing the hoy till he reached 
the age of eight years. How the father was poor. One day he 

- 1 The narrator nearly always closes his stories with some personal remark 
of a like nature. 
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liappened to obtain a quarter of a nyUl,’^ He began talking witli 
bis son about tbe disposal of tbe money, and said to bim, ‘‘We 
bave a quarter of a r%dl, and with it we will buy 'a ben : tbe ben will 
then lay eggs: we will put them under her and she will batch 
them. When her family grows up, we will sell tbe lot with tlie 
mother, for two riyah. With these rzyals we will bay a she-goat : 
the goat will conceive. When she brings forth, ^ve will rear the 
kid till it grows up, and will then sell it with its dam, and buy 
with their price a she-donkey. The she-donkey will conceive and 
bring forth. When the foal grows np we will sell it and its 
dam.” ‘*]SFo,” said the boy, “when it grows up I will ride it.” 
Tip got the father and slapped his son behind the eax\ I^'ow the 
man had on his finger a ring, which struck the bone, so the boy 
died. The father cried out, aud the Governor’s officials arrived 
and carried him off. The Governor said, “ On such and such a day 
you must present yourself at the Court.” The father attended on 
the day appointed, and was sentenced to be beheaded. After the 
•eaiecution, the body 'was borne out and buried — ^but I 'was not pre- 
sent at the funeral. 


lY. THE APE AND HIS INSTBUCTOR. 

A man once went out into the Jungle and found a small 
monkey, which he seized, brought back to the town, and educated 
well. Now this man had a shop. One day he placed the monkey 
in his shop. When people came to purchase articles, they found 
only the monkey present. They went off and sought out the 
owner of the shop and said to him, “Oh So and So, we went to buy 
at your shop, but did not find you there.” He said to them, “ Didn’t 
you find the monkey there?” They said, “Yes, as for the monkey, 
it is sitting there all right.” He said, “Whatever you 'want, he will 
give it to you.” The next day they went there, and the monkey gave 
them all they wanted, and they went their way. A certain man 
met the owner of the monkey and said to him, “ Oh So and So ! You 
have placed a monkey in your shop. Whoever comes to tbe 
shop can take anything be likes, without tbe monkey being able 
to stop him.” Tbe owner said, “I have taught him, and be wont 
let people carry off things.” The man answered, “A bet between 
me and you : I’ll go and rob tbe monkey,” The owner said, “ All 
right 1 ” Tbe stake was fixed. The man went off to the monkey. 
He sat in tbe shop and began to play with tbe monkey: he clap- 
ped his hands and said to the monkey, “ Do this,” The monkey 
copied him. Then he said, “ Put your bauds on your loins like 
this.” The monkey did so. Then he said, “ Put your hands over 
your eyes like this.” The monkey did so. The man then stole from 
the monkey one rati ^ weight, and his pen and his ink-stand, and 


1 Biyal the Austrian dollar, coined specially for the Arabs. Its present 
-value is said to be Ee. 1-8. 

2 Bat,l or WjfZ is roughly a pound of 12 oz. 
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bid them in bis monej-ba^. He then went to the shop-keeper 
and said to him, ‘‘ Take them and give me the bet.” The shop- 
keeper gave him the wager, returned to his shop, and elms tised 
the monkey. Two months after the two met again. The robber- 
of the monkey said, “ Do yon want me to go and rob your monkey 
again?” ''the owner replied, “ Hever again will be let himself be ‘ 
robbed.” ^The man said, “ And if I should rol) him ? ” Tlieowner 
replied,. The original bet is donbled.” ‘‘All right,” rejoined the 
other. Off be went and sat in the shop with the monkey, and did to 
the monkey as on the former occasion ; and the monkey copied him 
till the man placed bis bands over bis eyes. Then the monkey 
stopped, and stretched bis eyes wider open with his fingers. The 
m^n said, “ I^ot like that ; put your hands over your eyes.” The 
monkey stretched opeii bis eyes ail the wider. The man saw 
that he could do nothing with the monkey, so be returned to- 
the owner and said to him, “Here is your wager; the monkey, 
would. not let me rob him.” The owner said, “ Here is the amount 
of tbej'ir.si wager which you won from me ; it I will take, but as to 
the second amount, it is not lawful for me ; it is yours, take it.” 
“Then the one went to bif'^ bouse, and the other to his shop. 
When I left them, the monkey was sittin.g in the shop. I bought 
a ‘ fifth of carrots, hut did not tender him the coin. I was just 
about to depart when he cried out, and jumped at me, and seized 
me by the skirt. The monkey’s owner called out, “What’s the 
matter; what have you done to the monkey?” “Nothing,” 
said I, tendering the monkey the coin, when it released me and I 
went off. Now here the story ends, and peace be on high and low*. 


Y. THE ADYANTAGES OP EDUCATION. 

Once upon a time there was a man: he married and had a 
son. The hoy grew up without receiving any instruction from his 
father: he was an ox in ignorance. When his father died, the 
son married and in time had one son. This hoy grew up and was 
taught all useful knowledge, till he had a ready answer for every 
question. Now one day he went to the Governor, who interviewed 
him, spoke with him, and approved him. The Governor asked him, 
“Hast thou any kith or kin; any father, any brethren?” The 
boy answ^ered, “No; I have none but my father.” The Governor 
said, “Well, summon thy father: I will fix for you both an allow- 
ance; for I desire that thou shouHst remain near me.” The hoy 
agreed, and went and brought his father. The Governor found 
that the father was unable to answer any question put to him. 
Said the Governor, “Great is the son, but base is the father!” 
Said the b(iy, “ Nay: great is the son, and great is the father, hut 
base the grandfather.” Queried the Governor, “Why base the 


i Khummva “ a ooin wHoh is the fifth of something,*’ is a copper coin, th^ 
valwof oite/pioe;^' ' ^ 
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grandf atter ? ” Said tlie boy, “It is so; for my fatter taugbt. 
me every tiling, but my grandfather taught my father nothing,” 
“By Grod! yon say true,” said the Governor. “ Look here,” he 
added, ^‘snch and such a house is thine, and such and such a siim 
is thine allowance, and let thy coming and thy going to me be at 
thy will; but remain ever near me,’^ When I left them, he and his 
father were enjoying seventeen^ blessings, after having endured 
penury." ■ 


VI THE STORY OP THE ELOQUENT PEE AGHEB. 

There was once a preacher attached to a mosque, and every 
Friday he used to pi*each a fresh sermon, which he made up ont 
of his own head. One day his wife said to him, “It is not thoti> 
that preaehest and composest. It is I that preach; it is I that 
compose.” The preacher said, “None but I can preach ; none but 
I can compose, and there is none to compare with me ; for I preach 
every Friday a new sermon.” '‘'Very well,” said his wife. On 
the next Thursday the preacher took pen and paper to write his 
sermon. Said his wife to herself, “I will just show him, him that 
dares to say that it is he that preaches and composes. If he were 
disturbed with household matters, he could not compose a fx^esh 
sermon out of his head every Friday.” The preacher began to 
write. His wife then went to him and said, “ There’s no flour in 
the house, there’s no flour in the house. There is no butter; 
there are no onions ; no fuel ; no tamarind.” While she was 
enumerating these things, he absent-mindedly wrote down her 
words in his sermon. At last he laid down his pen and went to 
the market, and brought her her wants. The next day, which 
was Friday, she said to him, “ You have no clothes. Will you 
go to the mosque without decent clothes ?” The preacher went 
to the market and bought himself clothes, thinking all the 'while 
that he had written his sermon. He returned from the market on 
the stroke of eleven, and found breakfast ready. He breakfasted, 
took his sermon, and reaching the mosque found the congregation 
waiting for him. He went in and mounted the pulpit. On look- 
ing at his sermon he saw written, “There is no fionr in the 
house ; there is no butter in the house ; there is no fuel ; there are 
no tamarinds ; there are no onions.” Down he came from the 
pulpit and said to some oue, “ Here, take one of my old sermons 
and preach it : I cannot do so,” The other agreed, took a sermon, 
preached it, and acted as Imnm. ^ When prayers were over, the 
preacher went home and said to his wife, “ By God 1 it is thou 
that preaehest ; it is thou that composest — and here are the keys ; 
do what thou likest in the house, and let me alone to ponder on the 
mosque and its Fridays.” The woman took the keys saying, “ I 


1 Seventeen ; a local idiom. The reason for this particxilar mimber is 
not known. 

^ i.e.. Leader in prayer. 
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toH you so. Who’s right and who’s wrong ? And when I loft 
thein they were still wrangling. 


VII. THE ARAB DOCTOR’S DEVICE. 

There was an Indian of Haydarabad who fell firom his horse 
and dislocated his hip. He visited various doctors, hut none 
could help him. An Arab advised him, saying, “Journey to 
Arabia, and the Arabs will cure thee.” The man agreed and took 
a letter of recommend:ation to a certain man of Shi^t J He Jour- 
neyed till he came to Shi^r, where he presented his letter. The 
addressee said, “There are Beduins in the desert of the tribe of 
HumUm who visit this town, and they are noted for their medi- 
cal skill.” 

So he sent a messenger to the markef to ask if any of these 
Beduins were in the town. He was told that there were. He 
sent for one and showed to him the Indian. The Beduin asked, 
“ How many years is it since your fall ?” The Indian replied, 
“ Four years.” The Beduin said, “ Hone can cure thee but So 
and So: he is now in the desert, but will come hither in three days.” 
The Indian said, “Very well, I’ll attend his coming,” On the 
third day, the Beduin, whose name was mentioned, arrived, and 
the Indian was shown to him. He said to the Indian, “ I will treat 
thee, but thou must come out with me into the desert,” The 
Indian agreed. Then said the Beduin, “ Take with thee a bull 
and two dollars’ worth of dry salted fish,* and one dollar’s worth of 
millet stalks ; and to-morrow we will start.” The Indian bought 
these things and went out into the desert in company with the 
Arab. They reached the Arab camp. The Beduin said, “For 
three whole days give the bull no water to drink ; and feed it on 
the salt fish and millet stalks.” “ Certainly,” said the Indian ; 
and he did so. On the fourth day the Beduin came and saw that 
the bull’s sides had collapsed and were touching each other. He 
said, “Bring out the Indian,” and then filled a large earthen re- 
ceptacle with water. He mounted the Indian on th e bull’s back, and 
tied his ankles firmly together. He then let loose the bull at the 
water, and the bull began to drink. Its belly toolc the shape of 
a bow and the legs of the Indian became stretched and parted. 
“ Release me, release me,” shrieked the Indian. “ Patience,” said 
the Beduin ; and he released him not until his I dp went in with a 
crack. Then he untied his legs, and carefully dismounted the 
Indian from the bull’s back, and laid him on a bench, and kept biTn 
there for forty days, feeding him on ram’s flesh and Indian corn, 
but giving him no salt.^ The Indian recovered and departed from 
the Arabs to India, after having well rewarded the Beduin. He 


1 ShzTir the S. portion of the sea-ooast of ^azramaut. 
i;:;; ^ Horses, sheep and catfcle are fed on this salted fish, but it is generally 
considered by the Arabs too snlfc for human consumption. 

S Salt is injurioQS to those who have met with an accident. 
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JfaydaraMd^ l3Ut I know not; wkat happened to bim there, 
for I did not happen to him— and peace is the best of endings 

to everything. 


vni WINE, THE ROOT OF EVIL. 

There was once a Faqir who lived alone in the wilderness, 
travelling from valley to valley. One day, emerging from a valley, 
he lost his way and wandered abont in the open plain. For 
three days he hM nothing to eat or drink. On the fourth day 
he reached an open space in which he spied a dwelling. 
He exclaimed to himself, “ Assuredly^! I’ll get food and drink in 
this house.” Going towards the house he found that it had four 
gates. Now this house belonged to a Jew. As he was about to 
•enter a gate, a sentry stopped him saying, I will not let thee 
onter unless thou murder this child here.” The Faqir said, 
“I take refuge in God from murder! ” He then went to another 
door and found some one standing there, keeping guard over 
a girl of fifteen years. As he was entering, the sentry stopped 
him saying, “ Thou hast no permission to entei’ unless thou 
qmbracest this girl.” The Faqir exclaimed, ‘‘I take refuge in 
God from lechery ! ” He then went to the third door, and found 
one at the gate with wine. As he was about to enter, he 
was stopped by the sentry, who said, “ Thou hast no permission 
to enter unless thou diinkest a cup of wine.” The Faqir said, 
“This also is a misfortune.” He then went to the fourth gate, 
and fonnd there a man with pork. Ashe was about to enter 
he was stopped. “ Why ? ” asked he. The other said, “ Take 
as much as you want of this meat and then enter.” The 
Faqir exclaimed, “What a misfortune is this into which I have 
fallen this day ! ” He went off and sat nnder a tree, thinking 
which of the four acts was the easiest. He settled on wine ; 
so he went to him with the wine, and said to him, “ Hand thy 
cup.” He was given a draught. He then entered and found 
food and water, so he ate and drank. After that he turned to 
looking over the premises. He arrived at the gate where was the 
little hoy, and said to the guardian, “ What is this hoy ? ” The 
guardian answered, “Be is here to be killed by any one 
who likes.”* The Faqir said, “I am the one to slay him.” 
Now the wine wa^^ buzzing in his head, so he seized the boy by 
the neck and broke it. The boy died. 

He then went to the gate where was the girl, and said 
to the sentry, “ What is this girl ?” The sentry replied, “ She is for 
him who chooses.” The Faqir said, “ I will take her.” “ Do so,” 
said the sentry. Then our friend went in to the damsel. 

After that he repaired to the third gate where was the wine, 


1 m. “ By God ! ” 

2 The idea is that wine makes a man commit senseless crimes ; it is 
, sufficient to merely suggest a crime to a man in drink. 
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and took of it a second cup. Tbence he went to the gate^wfe^^ 
was the pig’s flesh and asked the sentry, “ What is this nice- 
meat you have ? Is it for sale ? ” The sentry said, ‘‘Tliis is- 
for any that chooses to eat it.” Said the Faqir, Have I 
permission to eat it ? ” “ You have,” said the sentry. The 

Faqir ate his fill of the meat. After that be began to illtreat 
the inmates of the house till they drove him forth from the house. 
He went ofl: and wandex^ed in the . wildeimess. ; - 

Hext day he came to himself and reached a certain town, 
and he was full of repentance for what he had done. He entered 
a mosque and found the Muazzin. Thfe latter said, “ Hie, So and 
So! whence comest thou?” * ^xe Faqir answered, “ Actually ^ 
from the wide world. And a thing has happened to me that has 
happend to none as yet,” The Muazzin said, “Thy news. What 
has happened to th ee ? ” The Eaqir then related the whole of the 
tale. Said the Muazzin, “ O thou of little sense ! Hadst thou 
accepted the girl in the first instance, or else murdei'ed the boy, 
thou wouldst not have been guilty of all four crimes ; but thou 
shouldst have known that the moment thou drankest the wine, 
all the others would follow.” 

He continued, “ Ask pardon of thy God, and resolve never 
to repeat the ofience ; for Allah is Forgiving and Merciful.” The 
Faqir departed, and I do not know what wildeimess swallowed 
him up. 


IX. WHO CAX TELL THE BIGGEST LIE. 

One day four Ax^ahs met together to tell each other night- 
tales. Said one of the foui*, “I make a proposal, and he who 
falls short of the mark, let him he the losex\” “ Say on,” said the 
rest. He said, “ Let us each produce a lie and see whose lie is the 
biggest.” They said, “ Do you begin.” “All right,” said he. 
Xow he was a poet, so he recited 

“ Alas for me, the day I fail in lying I 
I spied a man <*uppmg a man with a firkin. 

Poor wretcli am I who had to dig thirty wells with on© needle,’* 

Said one of them, “You are a poet, hut we number no poet 
amongst us: if you like, we will speak in prose.” He replied, 
“Lie in prose — if any of you can.” Said one of them, “Seven 
camels had I, and one of them was mad, I placed this one at 
the head of the string and pushed through a pass, leading the 
string of camels. I reached the top of the pf^ss and continued my 
way on the plateau. I left the camels for a minute, for a purpose, 
and the leader began to * bubble.’ Down came a hawk, and seizing 
the “ red tongue,” ^ bore off the whole string, and disappeared in 
the blue sky, and I knew not whither the hawk bore them : I lost 
them.” \\ 

“By God r* ; ; 

2 The word “ tongue” is used in default of a better. 

' " ' ' 
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Said the third, "‘-Kav-e’- joti finislied P Yes,” ' he replied.; 

Tlie third then said, ‘‘ I was with Bahri} and the Autumn passed 
without there being any flowers for the bees. Then the bees 
swarmed and went to Wctcll Haul ^ and alighted on a her ^ tree, and 
uprooted it, and, bearing it through the air placed it in the village 
of Bd Bahrt , There/the bees planted . it, and used to gather their 
honey from it ; and that year they produced such as they 

had never produced before. Wo\v I was present when the honey 
was boiled, and Bci Bahrz gs^Ye me a large measure of it.” 

Said the fourth, A woman ■went up from Hafd to the 
top of the pass, collected as large a bundle of wood as she could 
hear, tied it, and went to drink water from a pool. A cloud catne 
and entered the bundle, and she knew not of it. She lifted up 
her wood and went to her house, and carried it up on to the roof. 
That night lightning flashed and thunder rolled Said people, 
« Whence comes this thunder ? ” Some said, “ It is in the house of 
So and So.” They went and asked the owner, ‘^What’s the matter ?” 
Said the owner, “ All I know about the matter is, that ^ my 
wife went out and brought hack a bundle of wood; and it seems 
that she brought a cloud inside it without our knowing of it. The 
first thing we knew was the thunder and lightning al3ove us.” 
Then tbe master of the house closed his doors and windows,^ and 
the flood swept down the stairs, and in one night so inundated 
Wddt Haul that the roots of the her trees were laid hare ; and it 
was by their being bared that Bd Bahrf ^ bees were able to uproot 
that tree.” 

When I left those four, each was claiming to be the greatest 
liar. ■■ 


X. THE EELIGIOUS SUBTERFUGE. 

A man once married, and his wife conceived. He swore by 
the triple divorcement that if a male-child were bom, he would' 
saci'ifice, as a ransom, a ram with a tail seven spans in length. 
In due course a son was bom to him, and he sought high and low for 
a ram with a tail of the required length, hut could not find one. 
He returned home, and found his father-in-law ® in the house. 
The latter saw from his face that he was upset and said to him, 
‘‘ How is it you are like this, Oh So and So ? ” The husband 
said, ‘‘ By God, thy daughter is divorced from me I ” Said 


1 Ba iDahri and his family are said to be famons in Hazamarifc for their^ 
bees.' - 

2 JFddl Haiti is said to be a ivddd^ a day^s journey from Raydah tbe village 
of BdDahn. 

3 ^Ilh is said to be the Indian her. 

4 Lit. “ By God 1 

6 Ahwdb “ The doors and windows ” (with tbe exception of the sudda 
or street door). 

® A wife being generally camin is called Bint^ flwmz, "Daughter of 
mj nnole ” ; hence a father-in-law i$ called Amm, which is properly uncle. 
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tlie faiker^ For wliat ? ” Said the husband, ‘‘ I made the oath 
that if we had a soii^ I would ransoHi him by a ram, whose tail 
should be seven spans, and 1 can find no such ram.” The woman 
overheard the conversation between her husband and her father 
n^nd said, 

Span with the span of the babe, at yonr will, 

And beware of the vow that is hard to fulfil.” 

They went and procured a large-tailed lamb, and measured 
its tail by the spans of the babe, and the tail proved to be even 
more than seven spans in length ; so they slaughtered the x’am^ — 
:and it was 1 who distributed its meat to the poor. 


XI. THE THRBAXED BULLS.^ 

There was once a Qazl who had two sons ; one was nimble- 
witted and anticipated the words from the speaker’s mouth,* 
but the other was only middling. One day the Qazl called 
his sens and said to the one without talent, “ Go and bring 
me two bulls with their turbans on.” “ I obey,” said the son, 
and went out to the market. He went all round the town 
searching for bulls that had turbans on, but found none. He 
then bought two turbans, and seizing two bulls, bound their 
heads with the tui'bans, and took them to his father. Arriving 
at the gate, he left the bulls outside, and went upstairs to his 
father, and said to him, I have brought the bulls.” Said his father, 
Where are they ? ” Said the son, “ Outside.” The father 
looked out of the window and saw the bulls, turbaned as they 
were. Said he, “ Whence have you brought them ? ” Said the son, 
The turbans, I bought ; but the bulls I just led away from the 
market.” Said the father, “ Ah ! the pains that I have taken in 
thine education ! Go, remove those turbans and release those 
bulls.” 

Said the Qazi to his second son, “Go, bring me two bulls with 
turbans on.” Ofi went the lad, and found a man with a turban 
as large as a clothes-basket. He said to him, “ Of what sect 
are you ? ” Said the man, “ I am a cultivator by sect.” “ Right,” 
said the boy, “ my father summons you,” The two then went on 
together and met a second man with a big turban. Said the boy, 
“ What is your sect ? ” Said the man, “ I’m of the Shafi% sect, 
and as to my occupation I’m a Qabzll ^ of the tribe of Murmh^ 
The hoy left him. He found a third and asked, “ What is your 
sect ? ” Said the man, “ By sect I am a carpenter.” How 
this man had a turban as large as the first man’s. Said the boy, 


1 In Arabic a ‘‘ tarbaned bull is a metapbor for a stupid ass.” 

^ Lit. ‘ He caught the sounds as they flew.' 

^ QfihiUj one whose profession is war, i e., all except artisans and culti- 
vators ; here the * Ukmtd^ or Shai^s are included in the qahUu 
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‘vRiglit; mj father wants you,” He went with them to 
Ms father and took them up to the reception room. Said his 
father, *‘Have you brought the hulls ? ” Said the boy, Tes.” 

Where are they?” said the QazL ‘‘There they are,” said 
the boy. Said the father, “I told thee to bring me huUs^ 
and thou hast brought me men.” Said the boy, “ My father, 
these are two of the bulls from amongst men.” Said the father, 
“ Are there hulls amongst men ? ” “ Certainly,” said tlie boy ; 

“there are amongst them, bulls, and asses, and dogs and so on.” 
Said the father, “ And how did you come to know that these* 
particular men are bulls ? ” The boy narrated what had passed, 
and added, “ He who knows not his hand from his foot, is a bull.” 
Said the “ And who are the asses ? ” Said the boy, “ They 
that sing at dusk.” “And the dogs? ” “Those that plunder* 
people without right,” Said the father, “ Well, now I know that 
thou aii; my son, but as for Hm, he’s a mother’s darling.”^ , 


XII. THE SLAVE AND THE PUMPKIN. 

A certain man had a very stupid slave. Now the slave owned' 
a bed of pumpkins, which he visited frequently in dread lest 
any should be stolen. One day he was seated near them when 
a passer-by * saluted bim, but getting no answer again saluted. 
The slave ignoi’ed the salute. The passer-by then went straight 
to the slave’s master and said, “ So and So I to-day I passed 
by your slave, who was sitting on the ground, and I saluted him ; : 
but he would not return the salutation, and I know not 
what is the matter with the slave. Now you must find out 
about him, as next time he may kill me or beat me ; for he is 
an unreasoning creature.” Said the master, “How is that ? 
Ts there any ill-feeling between you two?” Said the man, 
“No.” Said the master, “All right.” At night the slave 
returned, when his master said to him, “ So and So passed by thee 
and saluted thee~aud thou didst ignore his salute ? What is there 
between thee and him?” Said the slave, “Master! there is 
nothing between us.” Said the master, “ Why didst thou then 
not return his salute ?” He answered, “ My master, saluting 
leads to. talking, and talking leads to taking pumpkins.”® 


XIII. THE WISE BOY AND THE FOOLISH ONE. 

There was once a man who had a clever son. One day h© said 
to his son, “To-day we will visit the chief,” Said the boy, 


1 Lit. “ 'ihe son of his mother,” hence a mother's darlings, soft and 
useless.” 

2 A passer-by most first salute one stationary. 

3 This saying of the slave has now become a proverb. 
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All rio’lit.” They then sat down to their breakfast of rice. Two 
grains of rice fell and stuck in the old man’s beard without his 
knowing it. They then .went to the chief, and entering the 
reception room found there a number of people. The boy 
then noticed the two rice grains in his father’s beard. He said, 
“ Father, there is a gazelle in the garden.”^ His father said, 
“ We have sent after it the five expert shots,” and passed his hand 
over his beard. Now there was seated near another man with 
his son. When the guests departed, this man said to his son, 
‘'Didst thou hear what that boy said to his father ? Now 
to-morrow I will put something into my beard, and when we ai*e 
seated speak to me as that boy did, so that people may say, 
‘ What an intelligent boy is So and So’s son 1 ’ ” Said the boy, 
“ I will,” 

The next day these two were pi*esent at the reception, and 
the father had put two grains of rice in his beard. After the 
guests had assembled, the boy addressed his father, “ Father, 
the thing you mentioned yesterday, see, it is in your beard.” 
Said the father to him, “ God curse thy mother, thou ox.” 


XIV. THE JESTER. 

There was once a destitute Hap'aml^ with nothing to put 
under him and nothing to put over him. He journeyed from Yaman 
and reached San.^a a ^ where was a Basha,"^ who had in his service 
three men to make him laugh : these used to tell him funny stories. 
The Eazraml went to the Basha. When the latter saw him, 
he said, “ Whence comest thou, young man ? ” He said, “ By God,^ 
from Razramnut'^ Said the Basha ^ “ Thou art a Hazrami ? ” 
He.said, “Yes.” Then they conversed together, and the Hap-mms 
speech pleased the Basha, for the Hap'aml was quick- wdtted. 
The Bdsha then took him into his service and drove off his three 
Yemenite jesters, and would no longer permit them to come 
near him. These three then met together and comsulted. Said 
they, “ What are we to do about this Razrami ; he’s come from 
Hazramaut and cut ofi our livelihood, which we got from 
the Basha, We must devise a ‘poser’ that will make the B&sha 
dismiss him.” “ And what will be a poser ? ” said they, I 
know a ‘ poser,’ ” said one ; “ I will say two lines of poetry, 
the last foot of -which shall not be a word,” Said they, “ Recite 
the lines ; let us hear them.” He did so. Thereupon they 
exclaimed, “ Come, we’ll go to the BashSj^ They went to him 


i BusUny “Garden,” in Arabic gives the idea of a place full of trees 
and. is also as Arab simile for a heard. 

^ ie. an inhabitant of Rapamaut, 

3 The capital of Yanaan. 

^ The Arabic form of the Turkish Faaha. 

' f if^ the replied,* “ From Jffazramaut,^^ his 

ifipeech' wpuM’' tjehturl^' uised to avoid brusqueness. 
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and' te said, ‘‘ What has brought you ? ” They said, “We 
have come for this Hazrami, We’ll tell him two lines. 
If he caps them, well he as we are ; hut if he can’t cap them 
then he ^ must go off and we will return to our former service/* 
“ Bight,” said the Basha ; “ 111 consult the Hazramu^'’ Said the 
latter, “There is no need to consult me ; I’ll answer them.” The 
"Basha said to the men, “All right, to-morrow at noon present 
yourselves ; and I will make proclamation that people may come 
and hear yom* verses.’* He, accordingly, had the matter announced 
to the people of i/a /do jt. 

The next day, people came together. After they had as - 
semhied, the Yemenites entered. Said the Basha to them, “ Ha! 
how have you progressed ? Are you going to recite your verses or 
are you not ready ?” They said, “No, no, we are ready.” 
“ Come on, speak,” said the Bdsha, Then he who was to speak 
the lines came forward near to the Basha and said : — 

“‘I passed by a perfumer selling Htr, musk, and camphor. 

I said to him * * [Jie snuffs tip]. 

So tbe peifumer said to me, ‘ Give back iny Ur and musk and 
camphor.’ So I said ‘ ” [he hides here through his nose]. 

Up got the Eazrami and said, “ Hear all ye present ! Ton 
have heard the lines of the Yemenite : hear the answer ” : — 

“ T passed by a trnifeur, selling bread, beans, and encumbers.^ 

Bo I &A\d to Kim [^here he snakes a swallowing noise^* 

Then said the traiteur, ‘ Give me back my bread, my beans and 

oncumbei s. ’ So I said to him ‘ * ” [here he makes a noise 

of retching]. 

Then up jumped the Yemenite and began to abuse the 
Mazrann ; “God curse thy country ! God curse the land that has 
reared thee, Pander and son of a Pander.” Said the Razramt. 

Do not abuse me, abuse the Basha^ who drove you from him.” 

Some time after this, the II azramz took leave of the Basha and 
journeyed towards Alecca. On the road, i^obbers met him and 
robbed him of all he hud. He proceeded towards Mecca quite 
destitute. When he arrived in Mecca, he could find none to give 
him food. Said he to himself, “ I’ll devise a stratagem which 
will produce me food.” Now he had with him a wine-skin. 
Pie filled it full of camel dung gathered here and there, tied up the 
mouth, and went round the streets, seeking for some o^e to trick. 

Now by chance there was there an Egyptian, who was also 
destitute and ixnnble to proenre his evening meal. He too had 
a skin. It occuired to his mind too to trick some one; so he 
took the skin he had, and filled it with ashes, and went to 
another street, and began wandering about. He and the Hazrarm 
"met- Said tlie latter, “What hast thou there, Egyptian?’* 
The former said, “ Faith, ^ I have flour for sale — if you want any ; 
hut what hast thou, Oh Said the Razranti^ “1 — 


1- In the orit^inal, “ Tlie Hazramif^ tov emphasis. 

^ Fagqus^ a kind of large cucumber. S Xit “ By God ! ” 
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I have dates.” The other said, “ What sayest thou to thy giyiug me 
thy dates, and to my giving thee my flour ? ” Said the ^azramt^ 
‘‘All right.” The Hazraml took the skin of the Egyptian, 
and the Egyptian took the skin of the Hazramt^ and each 
went to his lodging. The Hazraml untied the skin to knead flour 
and make bread, but found in it only ashes. He burst out into 
abuse of the Egyptian. The Egyptian reaching home undid the 
skin of the Hazrami^ inserted his hand to take out some dates to 
eat, but found only camel dung. He burst into abuse of the 
Hazraml. So amongst the Arabs it has become a proverb, 
“ The thief of Egypt and the thief of Hazramaut ” (are a pair).^ 


Xy. THE SLAVES THAT WENT OUT SHOOTIXa 
{A story to illustrate the stupidity of Negroes)* 

One day four black slaves met together and said, “We will 
go out and shoot in such and such a nallahy They started ofl 
and reached the head of the nullah ; but seeing some ibex,® off they 
bolted in fear, exclaiming, “ Lions, lions ! No game is this j 
game is something small.” They reached the bottom of the 
nullah^ where they scattered. One of them came across a rat. 
He fired at it and hit it, and shouted to his companions. They 
came to him and saw the rat. Said one of them, “ How didst 
thou escape its eyes ? Said he, “ God preserves.” Said another, 
“ How didst thou escape its feet ^ ” Said he, “ God preserves.” 
Said the third, “ How didst thou escape its head ^ ” He said, 
“ God preserves.” They then took up the rat, and bore it to the 
village, and entered the village chanting the hunter’s chants 
People met them and said, “ What have the Ahu Stmayds ^ got ? ” 
Said the slaves, “We have an ibex? ” Said the village-people, 
“ What kind ? Let us see it.” They looked at it, and lo it was 
a rat. People laughed out at them. Said one of the slaves, 
“What is the matter with you my masters, that you are laughing 
so ? ” Said one, “ It is now four months since any on© 
got an ibex — but thou hast done so to-day, Oh Ahu Suwayd, ” 
The slave pulled himself up in pride. Now this is the story of 
the slaves that went out shooting. 


XVI. BA BlHIYA, THE SKILLFUL PHYSICIAN. 

One day a Bedouin drank some camel’s milk in which there 
happened to be some camel ticks. The ticks fastened to his : liver 

Al&p Piamond out diamond. 

2 Idt ^ “ The game.’* Ibex and gazelle are the only big gaine in 
maut. , ■ , 

S These qnestions are in imitation of the foolish talk of negroes. 

^ Chanted only byjsnccessf nl hunters t.yide note 6, page 434, in Arabic text 
, 6 « Father of the Little a;designation of a , negro. 
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and lie lost coBdition day by day. At last be determined to go 
and see BS> DaMya. When be went to bim, DaMya just 
looked at Mm and said, ‘‘Bring me a bit of cameFs lirer.’^ A. 
piece of the liver was biwgbt. He took the liver, tied it to a 
long thread, and said to tbe Bedouin, “ Swallow it/^ The sick 
man swallowed tbe piece, but Bci BUkiya retained tbe end of tbe 
thread in bis band. He let the liver remain lor a quarter of an 
hour in the sick man\s inside, and then hauled it up. Tbe ticks 
were sticking to the bit of li ver, and tbe sick man gradually re- 
covered bis bealtli. 

Bu JDahtija was asked why be bad not asked for a piece of 
the liver of some other animal. He said, ‘‘ When ticks scent tbe 
odour of a camel, they loose their bold on other animals and make 
towards it. It struck me that the odour of a camel could draw 
out the ticks from bis stomach.” 

These are the particulars of tbe story of tbe Physician, and 
it is, I swear, a true story and happened in Qaydtln, the capital 
of Shay Ml Sa^ld bin ‘1?^, in tbe Wadi of I>o‘an in Hazramaut, 


Xm THE INGEHUITr OP WOMBH. 

There vms a man that dwelt in the town of Baidak tbe chief 
town of tbe Bin tribe, and be bad a beauteous daughter. Said be 
to bimself, “ I will never marry my daughter except to a man who 
will solve three questions that I put him : What is the strongest 
thing ? What is the moistest thing ? and 'What is the nicest thing?” 

There came one asking tbe damsel in marriage. Said tbe father, 

‘‘ I will not give thee my daughter, except thou reply to my three 
questions” ; and be put them, granting the youth a respite of three 
days in which to answer them. The youth departed. He could find 
no answer to the three questions. Then came another to woo the 
maid, and the father spoke to him as he had spoken to the first. 
Xow the girl got a glimpse of this youth and he pleased hei*. She 
said to her negress, “Gro to So and So, and ask him what my 
father said.” The negress went to the youth and said, “ My 
mistress salutes thee, and asks what her father said to thee.” He 
said to the negress, “ Commend me to thy mistress and tell her that 
I asked her in maiTiage, hut her father said that only if I could 
answer these three questions would he marry me to his daughter.” 
The negress returned to her mistress, and gave the whole mes- 
sage. “All right,” said the mistress; and she took pen and ink, 
and wrote, “What is strongest is the horse; what is moistest, is 
the south wind; and what is nicest is love”; and she sent this 
note to the youth. 

The youth took the note, and on the appointed day pre- 
sented himself. Said the father, “Hal this is the appointed 
day? YonVe found the answers?” Said the youth, “Yes.” 
Said the father, “Speak.” The youth said, “That which is 
strongest is the horse ; that which is moistest is the south wind ; 
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and that which is nicest is love.** Said the father, “ Thou art cor- 
rect ; but I ask thee in God’s name to tell me truly, who prompt- 
ed thee/* Said the youth, ^‘As thou hast asked me by God, I 
tell thee, by God,‘ it was thy daughter that told me, and here is 
her note/* 

The father went to his daughter in a rage, and said to her, 
Since the day thou wast born till now, thou hast never set 
foot outside the house-door. Who is it that comes to thee ? If 
thou tellest me, all right ; if not, I’ll kill thee.” Said the maid, 
By God, I know none that enters to me but the negress there, 
and thou/* Said the father, “ How then this letter? ** Said the 
maid, “I sent it/’ Said her father, “Well, how knowest thou 
that the horse is the strongest thing, the south wind the moistest, 
and love the nicest?” Said the maid, “ Yes ; all kinds of animals 
pass below my window, but only horses shake the house/* Said 
her father, “Eight, I’m answered; but the south wind, how didst 
thou know that^? ’* Said she, “ I*m ever looking at that mimosa, 
tree: in summer it withers, but in spring it gets green ; so I 
know that the north wind scorches it by its dryness, while ^hat 
gives it greenness in the spring, is the south wind. And as to 
love, four times have I seen my mother in child-birth ; and so 
great is her pain that I always say to myself never again will she 
do such a thing, but T know not where I am before she is in the 
family way again. Hence I conclude that love, — there can be 
nothing like it.” “Well,” said her father, “ had’st thou not 
answered me thus, I would have slain thee ; but as thou hast 
answered, God has preserved thee.” 

The father sent for the youth, and married him to his daughter. 
The youth took the girl to his own house. / 

After a few days he said to her, “ I have a little money, about 
five hundred riyals, with which I mean to trade. Now what trade 
shall I try ? ” Said his wife, “ Trade in silk, and let your trading 
be in women’s raiment, for that is easily disposed of.” He said 
“ No ; I’ll deal in nothing but arms.” Said she, “ Well ; as you 
please.” 

He went off to the market, to the owner of a ktore, who 
■said, “ What dost thou need ? ” He said “ I want amis^ — if thou 
hast any.” “ I have,” said the seller : “ What amount dost 
thou require ? ” The youth said, “ I want one or two rides and 
one or two swords.” “All right,” said the seller /and brought 
him a rifle. I'he youth turned over the rifle and said, “ How much, 
the rifle?” Said the seller, “Two hundred and fifty riyals,” 

“ Right,” said the youth ; “ and swords, hast thou any ? Bring 
two.” The shop-keeper brought two. The youth turned over the 
swords and asked, “ How much P ” Said the seller, “ Two hundred 
and fifty/’ The youth tendered five hundred, and went to the 
.arms-market, and went round with his rifle. Said one, “ How 
much for the rifle?” “He answered, “Three hundred riyals.” 
Said the other, “All right; I will take the rifle from thee for 
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three liiiiidred, but on coudition that I may take it to pieces ; 
if I find any join, or any defect in the striker, or any knot in 
the wood, I shall return it.” Said the youth, “I agree; take 
it to pieces.” The buyer went aside, took the rifle to pieces, and 
found a join in it. He I’etuxmed it saying, thou gavest it to 
me for ten riyals, I wouldn’t take it.” Then the youth continued 
his rounds with the swords. Said the buyers, “ The one for fifty, 
and the other for forty.” The youth then went to another 
market, and they oflered him, for the first, forty, and for the 
second, thirty. He went back to the first market and asked fifty, 
and was offered forty ; for this price he sold it. For the other 
he was now offered thirty. He sold it for thirty. The rifle he took 
to the first man and sold for ten. 

He then returned home having only eighty of his five hundred 
riyals. Said he to his wife, “ My God ! So and So, son of So and So, 
has played me a trick, the like of which never was.” Said his 
wife, ‘‘ What did he do to thee ?” He told her. She said/i* All 
right, just show him to me.” He said, ‘‘ I will ; he passes here 
daily on his way to the mosque.” 

The next day they waited, and the man passed. Said 
the youth, “ There he is.” Said his wife, “ When he returns 
from the mosque, go to his shop and start talking about women. 
If he gives ear, tell him that thou hast a sister at home, and that 
if he wants hei’, thou wilt give her to him in marriage.” The 
youth went and did so. Said the shop-keeper, Wilt thou show 
her to me ? ” Said the youth, I must ask : if I am advised 
to do so, I will show her to thee.” Said the shop-keeper, 
All right.” 

The youth returned to his wife and said, “He says he 
wants her, but on condition that he sees her.” Said his wife, 
“ Certainly ; to-morrow call him, and bring him hither, and sit him 
in that place. When he is seated call the negress and tell her 
to bring water to drink, and when the girl is standing before him 
I will come ont too.” Said the youth, “ All right.” 

Next day he went to the shop-keeper and said, “Get up, I’ll 
show thee the girl.” He went with him to his house and acted as his 
wife had directed. Then said the shop-keeper, “ All right, follow 
me to my shop.” The youth went after him. The former theii 
said, “ Thy sister hath pleased me. Wilt thou give her to me ? 
How much dost thou want from me ? ” Said the youth, “ Three 
thousand riyals.” After more or less talking they closed at 
two thousand, and the youth promised that the marriage should 
take place on the third day. 

On the third day the shop-keeper came to have the marriage 
performed. The was called and he tied the knot. At evening 
the bridegroom visited the bride and found her other than the girl 
hehad first seen. 

The next day he went to complain to the Qazz. The Qasl sum- 
moned him and asked, “ What news ? ” The shop-keeper said, 
“ It is nothing; only yesterday thou joined st me to So and So, 
the daughter of So and So, but So and So has sent me a negress 
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instead, and now I want justice from Mm. Find out about bim.*' 
Said tlie “ Certainly ; come to-morrow at noon.” 

Tlie Qazi ivent to him who gave the girl, and said, “ So 
and So lias come and laid a complaint against tbee.” “ For wbat 
said tlie youth. Said the Qdz% says that thou marriedst 

Jiini to thy sister and sent him in her stead a negi'ess ; now that’s 
not right, nor is it the act of decent folks.” Said the youth, 
for me I married him to my sister, and it was she herself whom 
1 sent to him.” Said the “Well; he says he wants from 

thee what the law requires ” here an oath ]. Said the youthj. 

“ I am with him.” Said the Qazt, “ Present thyself to-moiTOw at 
noon.” 

The two presented themselves next day at noon. The plaintiff 
stated, “ I asked of So and So his sister inmarriage, and he took from 
me two thousand riyals, and he tricked me and sent me a negress. 
Make him liable for all the loss I suffered for the wedding feast, etc.” 
The defendant said, “ Is this all thou hast to say or is there aught 
else ? ” Said the other, “ This is all.” Said the youth, “ All 
right ; listen Oh Qazt of the Muslims ! So and So, son of So and So, 
asked of me in marriage, and stipulated that I should first show 
him the intended. I showed her. Since he has seen her, I say 
( that ) God knows I am not liable for aught that he claims.”^ 
The other retorted, “But I asked for thy sister, and thou hast 
not given to me her whom I saw.” Said the youth, “ She whonr 
I showed thee, who brought thee water and gave thee to drink,, 
is it she thou hast or another ?” Said the shopkeeper, “ The 
contract was concerning her who passed by, and not concern- 
ing her who brought the water.” Said the youth, “I have no 
other hnt my wdfe, and this sister whom I gave thee yesterday.” 
The Qazz said, “Take an oath that she whom thou didst give* 
in marriage is thy sister J If thou refusest and dost not give the 
oath, I will hold thee responsible for what So and So has lost.” 

The youth departed,* and took the oath. After he had taken 
the oath, he that had married the girl said to himself, “I have 
lost two thousand riyals, and I must not send my bride away for 
nothing. When he went to her he found her to be an herma- 
phrodite,® He summoned his slave and commanded him to con- 
duct her to her people’s house, giving her the triple divorcement. 

Some time after, the youth’s wife, she that had played this- 
trick, asked her father to sell her the house in which she had 
been brought up. Her father refused to give her the house. She 
sent for her father’s slave and said to him, “Oh Mnharak !* I’ll,, 
tell you something but don’t tell any one else.” He said to her 


1 In the absence of evidence snob an oath would, according to Muslim, 
law, be accepted as final. 

^ A date some days ahead would be fixed for the oath to be taken, as this 
would give time for reflection* The youth, by a legal quibble, took the oath, 
meaning that the slave was his sister in religion, 

3 The youth is pqt supposed to have known thisj his wife concealed 

thf© : ■ 

4 Mutdrak, ** Auspicious^ name often given to negro slaves. 
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right; say it, my mistress/’ She said, ‘‘And wilt thou do 
:as I say?” said, “I will” Then she said, “When thy 
master goes to sleep and puts his dagger on the shelf, do thou take 
lit and throw it on the floor.” He said, “All right.” She said, 
“But thou must do this for three or four nights.” “ All right,” 
.-said he. 

The negro went ofl, and when it was night he waited till hi.s 
rinaster was asleep and then took the dagger from the shelf and 
{placed it on the ground. In the morning, when the master arose, 
he found his dagger on the floor. “ Thaf s odd,” said he ; “ my 
< dagger — 1 put it on the shelf, and in the morning it is on the floor 
— or did I forget and not put it ou the shelf ? ” 

The next night the slave did as before, and the dagger was 
’found in the morning on the floor. Said the master, “ What is it 
vthat casts down the dagger ? The house is haunted and no longer 
.fit for me — ^but 111 wait another night.” 

The third night the slave took the dagger and cast it inside of 
'.the house-door. In the morning the master couldn’t find his dag- 
ger. He went to open the door and found it downstairs near the 
.door. 

The father vacated the house saying it was haunted, and that 
he could not pass another night in it. After a few days he sold 
the place to his daughter at a reduced price, and the girl took up 
iher residence in her home-^and when I left them, she and herhus- 
cband were living happily together in the house. 




o jli ^ e>^<>-^ ti^u^l i^j'9 A^mJj j &/Oji». 

U^} iz}^ 3 iiy^ 3^ J -? (j^f U^J) 

*z/° J ^ <>»uujf ^^5 6^li 

^U> cJj^ C| aUi^ jli^ tij'* j i,P-^[ 3 v24>ijy*fik 4^Jfj> 

^*5,^ ^jlaUJ cuJii I—^IwdJ oJ^i j 4 V^Jf tof ^ 

tJ>®^ 45^^^ C>^ aJ oJl^ jl ^j^ L— a pJt Ofik-tj, i-«jkP >J^ ^<>«d>t ^ <si L^J^'S 

Aj cJ^t 45® ^ 4<ysE»Jf ^ ijji^i^^ k^xis ip (J^»® 

cJti J AJ Cl»J‘>^ J (3;^ 8 %(ij 7 4^JcUyO awjf ^ 

J 9 ^(i./0_j,^^J{ aii 45^^ Ji^SIf fit 

kZ* 3 jm {jk?^ ^ 

iflJlJ J^ft3 ai oili j jfUl aiktf c^a5 j| 

JSlotC jii-jais Jli sm^lj^l j jidXtiitXi ySPi^f ^ 

aj^f»dj Jll 4^f M^i J 4J^U>0 Si^ ^ tl^AdSk. 


colloq. for <xb * town’: pi. and sing. 

2 j^ ‘* to send.” 

5 44?*^ * to send/ not ‘ to enjoin.’ 

i : a title specially applied to the descendants of Abu Bakr ; also, to 
learned men, 

6 «£»AA. for oAA.tj She waited until night.” 

8 Ul = : app. a contraction of ‘ to ’ and 

1 UL^UtJO p]^ of 4ilfe*-«, ‘Fat, lights, tripe, olJU, a piece of eaoit 
wrapped in a piece of gut.’ 

r.-' rrff 

S lU) for *tU ‘the fill of.’ 

9 ji^ for ‘ round.’ 

10 jfAlii! *to encircle; aUOf “to be round or full (moon). 

11 < to look attentively.* 

^ ' 
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IaJU &iJb J ^ jf^l 4j^% A^f ^i^UsSsi' 

i}^ ^ &3JLo 4i..<i iii>.fi.SL^jf ji 3>®'^ '“'Alii 

# Ijjjl^ii: ^_^yh3 ^ j Cf ~ j' 


Jb ^jr-^ LT^ ® b-^jr 

Aswiif Oy^ 45^1 c5^^ »-r^Jr?4 uf% er^ 

oJLw j Osta* i^j^\ (J cUj 3S<He ^ijf Jl^ ^ %{h ^cJ\ &l 

Ll^ jjjf <jr^ ® |4>39l»Wf 

»^| iJUf ^ Jli k 45^^ ^ t)^ 

a/ Jli tJJcJl j w-CaJ JJt<>«df JU-^f aJ Jli (JA 

^IsM s) •g^ J jJ cStbi>Jf cUi-^j^ j tj\^ 

• (V® 45^=^^ J »*^ cr* J - w*^> 


^1^ Ill 

^ £«ysJt afJU ivjyjf ijJj bs diAJ sU>j S"*"^ <^|j latf 

JUJ( J — J» V* ‘^J ^'1 ® ®->^t 

aixU,^ af 1® JUj (Uj Ujmj ^ Jj^ J>i| jx ^*KIj ^ Ju^ Iftiitf 

lit j b l^IaRi ^ ^ ’"u^ b fif^ 


i ** Tlie moon.’ 


‘ at the end of.* 
B 1 ^ for tjb^. 

1 “ pistol.’* 

9 jJ = wjff * the father/ 


* Xit. ‘ absorbed, sucked up * 

* ijA^ iBCorrect form of 

* stretched the hand to, tookJ 
ijij =ji^‘ young one/ 

_10 .dhS^j^for 


11 4 ^^ ‘ to sit upon, hatch (eggs) .’ 
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^ gU As j j 

• ' ■ » . * 

;vA.l] b J a^f j yh U j U iAdu L ^ b 

a^ bj jAj Ui^Jddi ijl b a’t^lasdfj.^ 

(tjl^ ,i^jf^ Jf ^ I A ^ A 

^faws^ a) ^U> i>Jj)l CijU aSJlasOf 7,^^. aalai. aJ a^>^f J 

jtUftJijf vS^iJ jMOAf ^'ibdf 1*^ ^liaX^^j} a) jjb> J^lw j ^ 

U ^ ^ !5j*^ j ^ibs J*^W{ 

0 ^f aiJfj ixA UJt iU U J SjU^lc jiUftil isi»j^^ b| 


4Wl ijl ^ (sT^f U^ 4-bA^ S,jjA\ <^»^fj| ^J^ 

ijfi !>^- ejK>Ji (/ ^jh c^l eiti **»i« ^ US' ^ ^ 

ly^' Ij *• Iji-oa. }y^fj eilj’'^) uy» wy^ 

^ fy^lj ^1 f^Sl^ U Jli % iijKbb 

UJi 13 ^ jsbf b ^i>3 45<^b Jii 43^1J? Uf 

4y)? J)^-k ly-^^ b A uh^ ( ^y^h J 

^ J^ ^ ^ 45^ bl^ b ^^\^^Jt 

i5f^* abjkf k^j aJ Jli J a^Iai. JLw*;j ^^bstw Jfj aX^i^ 

^ J iJ^<Ai fj M ^J?\ a) Jli 


J ^ ‘ yonng: 5 offspring ’ : prop, of human beings. 

'’i'iSl#' |[# Stf « i the young of any animal.*^ 

s. ildm, i-a J 'lligyiial.-iM.|; '* 4 ^/ ; ^ for tit - 

6 ‘‘ the bone ^hind the ms/* ^ , 

. 7 ' to make a dent or depression ; to press down.* 

8 ' the chief authority in a town.’ 

® J^ .with V ‘ to take ont.* „ , 

tM ‘^^r’ ,“P?'t J ■ ,...; .; .. ' 
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^^J=l ii Jlj iH'o ^jS\ lisjfc^ Jli ^ x&i} jjLa ^j3l 

^1 tJjyiM JL »} JU ^ 

Jlj ^fj j j 

Jl* I^OSJl eJtj — t" J 

jjjf J «J JU lil) (j iU U JU ^1 ^ ^ lil^ 

,e4i> *> J15 1 ojO^vo J^Hl .^1 ii jis Cii^ 
!“■ UJf *li-o ^ji\ J JjUl Jixi J^JU 

✓’ I >. i . ** ^ . ■ a# * 

^ iP ^ 2 j 

^6 ^ iS^J^ * v*^ - ‘>:?3f 

(J^ IS^jf j. OJf o<jj^.rwi (kJU^ iJ ^jJf ^ ^ 

.O^i U U o^is t>i ai Jli 

fi Ut aj Jls (3^^:! V 

i^tjS ^U» vfifi j ^ aj jj ^ d»S! ti j| 

^ aio^l ^ aA-a»4^ 

ai oii ^r C!^ jS;^t i»)«yiiJ Jli j 

# (JO*^ ^HoJf^ liA Uij j U^ ^iX^^t^stJf iXjkfif J 


*^> *^!) ^ ® jy ^ 

vjTIa ^3 *• (Jy^ ^ ^ ‘^yi J 

. . XT.' 

1 tsjjdyo < (ioubled. jj* * to open wide.* 

8 jy * to place, put/ 4 iijAis = ^ the taking one in/ 

$ ‘ a email coin/ 

« Jjy y ^ “ O stnpid one.** ** To be * O gfeapid one I * ** is to be stupid, 
. i.e.f ‘ to be such that people ©all one, * You stupid.* 

^ " ’.!, 4 .' ■ 

1^ft>i!u4(r. _f^ " . 

^ S ' ' -4 

9 J-fi^ lit, * to be stuck in the mad«* 
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^ wiaiu oJli u^fi U^f 

l>| Jl! iJSUi U] ^laaJ} Iftj JU G| 5[ Ui 

^ &<^ssiJ} a] CiaJU AxJkSk. i»pi.'A£)| b (JT 

&^k»J} uA3^ ^ 1*^ (^1' 

k:>^ y v-ftW| ^ U| 4» yt Ci^jU' 

£xli:^ (J^ i^i v-ftjwAj 6 U> 

-> j iS^ ^ j ® ^ j i^jSffJl at»^^ 

^♦ASJf 7 t£lj ^J»i\ Lo v^ J Cf^ t5^ ^ br 

(*^ ^ V^*^ J (5.^^ -J 

^J| c'-> Vj^bS <\WajjJ| ^ j «ji'<>j^ bo v^U3 a) cJli' 

A^wJl ViJlL^ «X5 Ai>| ii <>»s^f j 


i.aijdJi * the Oovernor. 
s for <^|. 

^ b« <2^=i:;l^ U). 


‘ to give an answer • 
A>3( ‘ as he (says).* 

^ it * there is none/ 


he put'by^^IlOt with violence. 
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<k^Jf j ^j\SS j ■ I ci-^la^ , llasuo j 

^iO {J 3 ^ 45 '" ^ j i-<o _j.4i^Sk.j lx> t «0 ji* 

jdi| ijo lif <£>.A3 sr.j u^!a:xt 'j 2 iLbj,<iJf u-^kabJf §'^'=^[5 cl" 3 

J 4«Aiaai,. j (3^ j f<>A ' 1*1* «J^’ 

^ d^«i| ^JJf ^ JXfOjSxA^ iJ^*^ ^ is^^i 45 ^^ ^t)-? ^4lf 

0.^1 ^5 b ^ bo cJj ri J 

e/«ii O-il lo aiJ cl^iU &X^ j dJ^JJ llJa* ^- 

tj g^k^f ^ ^ <*SA5 !.♦ i»ftXAfc} 45 "*^^^ Jl f lit 

^itAxc ^ 45'* ^ Ij-mJI 4^f<» 1*^^ ^«2 m> ^ c*i* 

** ■ ■■'"• 

k^ tUf ^ 45‘<^ e>l^ 

® ^Lw i^jMjf i^tA 6a M j kjpjff 6 ^ ^ 

^^isf jsLkis ^ J'-» k ^ fjf)t jsLx ai Jli aJU 

i^ti^t JL^I Ikc^ (J^j zb jSK>LJtlt 6XP ^1 

^ liA j &j^lj tiA jOJ a^j ai Jii' 

g^k - aJ ai Jli ,>a. c 5^I 7 ^u - wJa^k 

aJ Jli ok^ ^ 4>« a^fl 

b ^b| iSilS b U a) JU? 4 * 1 ^ ^1 

a*iA»*} (3^ 4 ^<^l Iaa W «±3bJ| - ai j,k4>[ b waxJs aJ ^Ji®' 

4 £i«A» ja«it ai Jti ^^^j6S3 j*^J/ al jU 

^llll ^ dJ) dS. ^ Jl^' 

I JLsU ‘ready.* 2 ak^^aif = ‘old.* m 

5 U aP=:rU|AO ‘whateTer/ ^ hip-jomt* 

s ‘ to go from one to one.* »jUfor>i|. 

*1 45 ->^ messenger/ 8 

^ ‘ dry, salted fish.’ 
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3 ^ C£?^l * 

4i«5»»#is5jf jj kJkJjj^l bJf ^ 1^1 

iJ^ 45‘3'^^ f'jH " V'^b ^ Jil 

^ ^ J by ^ 

iSJjil} CaAI^S jA'^ JpUlci imS>3 ^dJ 

■& & U! Jb^f a) (jLf 45*^^ 

;i>^ - l^^/o o<3j - d^jil 

.41?^ »;i ^ ^*apJ d^f J pj ® iJ^bJ ^ 

^j> fj^b j»u ^i^h ^ jif 

# ^ J>b; 5b t!5bb<>*(S^ fj^\ 

\iM^\h^ VIII 

j« - 

*1 A 

^cKf If ^bt dA^j ^ 11 ^ J u^f 1*^1 

aiJi ^ Jli j cuw ^f*i^f iJf^j d>-?j giljJl ^jj ^j 

^Ajjt d ^ d^ _j '^‘ji^'^f (^t cJ^^b ^id d**^"^! b 

fjf^b ‘iji’b ^ye d^t>>J b lu. '^‘ildf J vb^f 

-Ijr^^ d^ AUb iys! JU li dJjIt iM^ b J|| J^tyj iJbU.( U d Jli 
JL^ ^ Uj^M» cuii ;^,»ryj»a 18 ^ «Xa.[j fc^Wf {Jas^ fJiljJt *^Uif 
.tMi.4>i y 4a*id| j^lwj J[| !♦ iii^j Ui d Jti 4><^bo d^*^^ b il-v^ 

J^ i<xlr ^ yUljs «>A.f^ (JUai. ^IjJf atijb jUf 

^IT U Aj Jli d^*^ b b^ 
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iw.s,] : 

^ iJaj JiLs ^ fi j 4 Li ' Jii .tMy j. 

tS) aJ JU cM-Aj 

j^h c:.»U tXstSj . 4 ^* J^ 

«Xu? jjiiA ^jUi 4 ^ ii^l ® , t^bl-'' 

iJ*^ yf 3 iJ.'A-ih. (Jl 2 k,;i> ]$llxi? 4 ^^if <5-^ 

(^yt oyt ta*- 4U^ 

4^yf Uf s) Jli alia^ 4^ fou^ jli yyi |M jSi^f lTj^ J 

4^Iu 7 4iuii^ 6 yjj} C5® ^ 

j 5 ;.jf ^tkif JU oJJf a^ijs 4^’ ^t; ^ 

® Z. ^ (J^ ^ J^' 

^ j ,j^\ &A ^iJixif i^yf yi aaj ^ i^jci^^ j 
J^ ^ 3 i?cJl ^»J aJx> y i ^ 

Jli JU’f <JUA^^ aj J{ji 4Vo (J^u b if) jU gyj «^ 43 *b: WA^t 

i^'o J 5 ji 5 ;l 3 ‘-=^f cMf 4 ^iT (j/® ^ aUsj iU Ui ^♦»di| cK ^ aJ 
owL Uif a^ aj^ ^yiiif Ut ^AUJf y c>^{ 

b 4^jf U aj JU> JUia. o^:w.^f yf jjIa. ajUit yu 

a) Jla y a.ai ^ &U\ j s) jis 

ai Jii »y.f yi ai^l aiy/^ tJiJ a^i 4^ 

o.j54-Na 10 ic 4^1^* y ^jJiUf vijyLi #4 oaIJ} o.*-«t^ c>^y ci^^f (jy^ b 
a^ Jli - l^iT aj^yi b j 

Hj ji:^f ^ij dUjytj tsijjyi^t 

# li yi 


1 Hij prob. nothing but.’ 

2 ci»bf for 4^1 or %. ^ AiJLit! = ^t. 

4 4^^ ‘ food/ not ‘ bread/ • 6J»J^ * to buzz/ 

Oj'j * the young one/ prob. connected with jrJj^' 

1 iMS * to break* ^ oiaJU for oi^tj^l^. 

9 alii ijajf ‘ the world* ; as all laud foelojvgs to God. 

10 U e;| = Ui. 11 Imper. apparently for the past tense 

12 %JAf * he went. 
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jjibl IX . 

j*bSf e/® fji 

.£j^ ^ Jli ^K3 iJ 0^3 1 ) 3 ^^ 

jjslw j w^Ab |r^i Jli aI j^j3kib j 

tboh.!^ CAftaeJl ^ U ^ 

oil Uf i^s^\j aJ Jii \*uacu ^ 3? ^ |»=!^ 

3 Jj gkA« 4 ^(S' - <2wai.|^ ^ b *Xsfc, 

JJt ^b^f 4 j J^-^l Jit ^A*Jf OA^t j J 

yjut A^xbatf La^ JlJl v£A>^i ^ izJ^j 

3^» (J ^ wjw^ j clJl JU» j i^^t St.^ j ^i j*^. 

JU> 3 oMc jsJlUi iJ JU - ^3Uj j| j 

u 7 vJ/iJi b j:^ j (SJ^^ ^ Jb 

- Jj^ ^t; j ^>iJ) ^ 4^*^^ J-a** 

^ 4 ^*^ ^ 3 ^^ 4 / cl« J v^ 1 a)| J 

ciu*r ^flj| J 12 ^WR.j v^^} J ^bJ| 11 jy 

JtJ> • cb^ ^ 3 ^ 4^i| U 

bj^Jach, aIpj oill ^ Ji^ lOxUsi ^ 

Osb^<> i i5jl2Bl,w Oj&t<s^ 1 ® O-IaIc oy3iJ o«Ai.|j AlftiJl 0 /^a», i/S 
/^3 45 ^^ w-^kacJb o*ljo C>i-*u ^} ol^ v,^iaa5Jb UiS-ijs 

l^b 4 jj»,tii| f^jl^ «i^^jr^t c 3 ^Mt 4^3 ^t cbjOl lj| OUx^l 

1 ‘ embarrassmetifc j as though sticking in the nmd/ 

® ^3 ‘ large jar.* ^ cb for cIl 

4 < to pnrsiie one’s way.’ 

6 J^ ‘ open place on top of mountains.* 

6 oSli^ ‘ Have you closed, finished P’ 

1 ‘ autumn,* 8 4 ^»u»o ‘ what is gathered.’ 

•9 3 ^ ‘to uproot.* 1 ® ^3*^ * a village.’ 

11 Jy* ‘ to plant, fix in the ground.’ * to gather honey.* 

13 « boiled honey,’ 1^ JUij * a measure of 11 Ih.’ 

a cavity in a mountain^ where water stagnates.’ l® ‘ roof,’ 
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[N£.-] 

Aijfjj jJlj jj.— ...kwJl ftX^ 

^ di^lsSLimJLf 2 Jj lisjlfw CIUJ CLCSh^yMt 

2 J djfjjl ^ i^ji ' 0jAi^ If! 

^13 LSJ.'^^ ^ j 'Jy^ 45*^b '^j^ > 

^ ** 

J/ J ^ ^ J> «S5^i5 &3jj£ wJ^if iJ^aifc iaa.. 

V I Gt 


XLob. - X 

«x>^3sJt^ t-ftlsh. 5 lI*«j «X^aJt C>1-^ £V^ ^ 

® 

® g<XS (Jl'Aah. (w*Jj^f ^jJf jtA.«!>f Aaams is **^ 

iJlxJf ti ^ b 10 0)\j^ <3b Jti aiU 

*e)^ o^Ia. aJ j!a ai Jfi 4 ^*^ o-Slb csUij aUl ^ Jii 
avc^acJi a*.^ a^»> 

1^1© ^6.ixf ^ j^ aJ>’ oJ!i U^f ^ 4^ U 

-““ J cXjfJ ^ aA^'W* i*l}^x ^ Ijy^ Ly^ 

yA\ Ic al^ lif 3 


■ u>^ 


a.^i.O*.oi i ^ iiU^sx ]X.I 

a^i^} cML Uf ,i^jf i!<>i© i^xfj 

t<i^ Jti 1*^^! \.iti 5 \iA ^Ajf ^iJif Uj i^ii 


1 ^ j*» ‘ to go in the morning.* 2 * feo retarn, come back.’ 

3 6l3j ‘steps,’ ^ja ‘ a flight of steps.’ 

4 eJlJ ‘ to be, or become, in good condition. ’ 

6 cUa. ‘child in the womb,’ 

:, ■ :'6;;,a,«^W| ..yJ ■=! 4*Aix.^ ‘a.sacriflce.’ 

8 =: tljfS ‘tail.’ 9 Ka^ for ‘ emphasis,’ 

J.0 ^Sl)j =s dSs^jj bo ‘ What news ? What is the matter ? ’ 
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45*7^'^'^ Oo i-^V^ 1^ 

^ iJf ijf 1*^ Cjb^^ 

Jil y^f;Al}t CU^ a) UO* 45^1 J e)l7^^ 45^'^ 

i^if u^ ^ ^ tooiJf ^ iJj^ ^ J 

jjyt ai Jli ij 

Jli . 4^4) e 7 ^ |*•JUAi^ 45^! u(i-wf Ij: 

Jio al/ol^x! (J-Aa. tiJjJf vi*!;^ 

^ J-* is¥^^ ^ <^^< 3^/0 4^1 AJb*» 

4^t a) Jl5 aJUa ij^ a/flW> j 45^^ 4®i&^ 

cJ^ ^^3 ^3 il>^^ iJ^ ^ 

^ ax»Ui? jji 3 .U ^ ^UpJ 45^<>^ ai Jij tiU^tXAs j^f aJi--* 

aJU 6 4^t ^b 45^bv^-^ 

ct»'wA v£ij oJj ai (Jlj ® 1JI7 1 ^^ ji ai jJ!-? !♦•*•> a^ ^Jt-^ o>.>jx ^1 

45b J ai JU> ^^tp e;^ JfjitA oJ}^ b ai Jb ^at^l ^ c*^ eij^ 

(♦t^i ^**** rt^ 

^ er^ J^-^* J (SJ^ iS'^^ cjIA^ j 

aJ'jii ^^> 54^1 J ^y- 

y 45^ 4^*^! 3 '<^3 {^3’^ 

8 a/o| J 45*^^ y^S V^ ^ c3'^ 

. ,______, 

i &ai^Xs < opening, mndow,’ ^ 

S j&sspjc ‘ a large basket for carrying earth.' 

one whose; profession is war, i.e., all the members of a tribe 
except artisans and onltivators* ‘Dlama, also called Sheikhs^ are included in- 
the Qabili. 

‘ reception room, court.' 6 Sjia)^==5=:^3lj^J^. 

, ’ * wrist bone near the thumb. ’ t-r ‘ bone near the toe.* 

8 ue.y his mother’s darling, and not that he resembles his mother or 
tAkeg. after 'her* 
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[N.S.] 

s (3*^ Ej^ ^ ^ , dMJC \Ji, ■' : 

cl^j ^ tfjfi: S^^tasJ 

Aw? f^' ' to ^ti* ^ fj^\ Amlc 3i/*^ 

S j j AaaLc iJ,^' 

^ist 3 A^f fi j AV»if Jt!a5 ^ j' 

aJ Jlj 3 ^J J15 tb^ ojf «£% jSlJ *j Jli AAO ayjl ^ 

I^Xv^ vSL^ C)^ ^ JJAa-m* A-Xjiijf ^ iST^ ijH ASfc ^ 

Uau U aa^ b aI JU oif cuijJ> 3‘j- 

(*^i? j^,{ aaa^ b aJ JU olu to ^j5iJ 6 J[^ aJ JIj $bj 

■# 


XIII 

•• 

Jf Ai^Jf ^ ® AAORJ 

"5^ aiu^^f a(^a^ ^ euiaftiM i i^i^lajufiij ad^ Jl? OAjp 

|jX«a^ ifjt^aa.^\ Ai^? ^ 'C5^*^ ^ 

^ iS^ ^ J^ ^=«j J;if «JU A^l 

»Ajj^ Aa.fj fit ^ ail^acj 8AJ ^ ^ ® 

2^Ao uiuo ijj^f C>.jii4 ^ jSa)^ i^bjf f^ixfjj A^) |*jx> 

45^ iJ? ^ U.^ J (j5^ 45^ 45*-^^ ^ 

ljy£L;S^ l?A^ ^ tj^ J^^j> CJ^ A^-3 'i*)^^J^i 

^ b jS^S Aj^f J!j ^Uj| U- A«J ..a%3»J (^3 Jj 4^A:a. 

^ aj, J*j ifti^acJ ^s , ^ ,yixx>f ^ ?Aull‘ 

t * a stupid fellow; a dolt.* 2 ‘ a ptimpMn-Yine. 

SjiJlsJ pi. of jiL>*J * the frait of the pumpkin plant; also applied to 
melons.* 

, ■ J^.,.^■ ■ ■ ;. "^ 

4 (S^ ‘ to return in the evening/ S 4U = fAf‘ why thm* 

.r r :^,.^-^!k==z% ‘grey-beard; theoldiaan/ 

8 ^jls 

means loo. * anyone who is expert in any subject.* - 
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iiji 31 J 4iaU 31 1 e,ll» ^jb 

4i/® &i iiS! l^b UUc ^ ^I l^| 

A9>1^ ojitf ^1 lAVd loh. 

.J5,ija: 3}<k^( A/c^ e)^J ^ 

Jj^\ uAa^ j^lij aSiliJf (^f 1!^ ^ l^ds 

»i tpli LwlJ} tile llw'.A/o jlaij ^ ^ 

J^i» S3^^J| ^>5 j LwU)| ti.lc A^^afcJ ^liJf ® 

^ 4a>^wJ| tfi»U> j^Jlj 4,J^ A^ a) 

iwW| ^ JU lwli>Jf tflc jI^’I l^y/^ mJl «>lc ® Ai^f Ij 
U^-^i ^1 liHiHi^ tyii* 

J ^ iiJf I/O 

Jl» ^ Aijltf UrU) ^ liah.f^ 

^<>i Jli ^U»,j 9 ^Uj ^^eaaaJf 

■' ■'■■'•»,. ■•« w<# 

Iav« (JdJ) UUJ| 11 iy^f iz/^ is^f 4 

w 

ffhat U Ijd^ UUl dSj: txeli^^acJl ^ ^[ijf fjj.*^A,j ^il^f ijf 

1 Destitute, from ‘ to escape,' as though he has escaped everything, 

‘ one that has found, acquired.* 

3 ^laughable stories.* 

to tnm ont, drive away.’ 

6 • a man of Hadhramaut.* 

8 * puzzler, something to baffle,' and apparently not a miracle. 

In Baghdad dialect ^qaA« Ai * a miracle is required for 

him to go away.’ 

'1 pi. of euw 'a line of verse.* Should be ^4^1 • 

8 llx^ we will now go ; lit. ** we want.” 

^ = iU II ‘ there is no need to consult me, aU in Arabic 

■is a verb. 

10 will inform,’ 4^ ‘news.* 

H J*^ ' sent word.' 
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lN.s.2 : _ 

,^f W.^ lyiA &U} Ij Jli Gj^' J Jf !|Jli , 

#■ Jll* :jXiiS 

' ' ', , ..P, ■ ' . ■■ 

j — ^ I^^jO ^ # ^kfu ' ^ AAJ ^UKsU ' ^ 

j — »tu iiiSi ] _ j oJ.y # ' 45 ^^ bh ^ 

Ct>^^ j*Aa, G .fjA*.-**} JIS^ ■ , 

,: ' # : 

^(JftaJ] ixA'j — . dj S ^ y_Jdcu -MJ 

'( ^ oi^j 45 ^- iJ^ 

» ' ' • .1 ' ■ : •♦ ■ 

4 ^*^^ i^L^I wi«i-v» 15 l,A«mJ y ^j^sOj^*&SSxl f 

UJl iX^j &-« ^yi\ iwf^l 4^-0 

4isBO Sj ^yjf ^IjyM'O U J.> 5 £jjX5f^»jf 

^"^^ 45* iS^J is^ tJ^;J 

w.A.cu>jf U j^Jl W*-^X» J^IS ^yiu 4 ^‘^t 

^yax) tif J d«A.f gW: ^jtXj ^ atou 

iX^ Imub aJ U alasu J/ 

^ 4^51® (Sp^/o 4j 9'^J viy>..w*4 > ^ I*l5 jf^k 

6 a^lifj a3 Jl> i^jf^'^ k Aji^ I^jI ^yoyaaJf JIS jib ^3f 

G{ (Jl? ^ ij^\ lif 

^^^jkSLsxJl 4jj,A3pJftjf iSijjkkjfj yi|.xlf U^ij (j!*:}l ^ 

(fiPtAOj/O 51^ ^<«oyft3R.I| v.^^ <>afc. f j t^ c *--''''*^ dswf 

ou 

4^5 JuasK J-ASI. &j 4 ^»wu ^4>J 

^ ^ iSJ^r^jJ>0 ^jglf 4 ^**^ 9 L tji 4 £? * I 4 ^® Uj^***J 

Zt^. ‘ np to where have yoti come or reached,’ i.e., how have 
you progressed (in yonr plan). 

2 or, ‘ is anything still remainiBg Cfco be done). 

8 ‘beans.’ * * a Hn d of vegetable.’ 

6 ‘ carried away,’ for lyu. ^ 

6 iJJlj a meaningless oath, like the Irish ‘Faith.’ 

tjs in the sense of ‘ to move one’s hand ’ is rare but classical. 
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- . j*^ 


^SiiJf 1^3} 

yi^s ^ t^>^il f^itw w.*-mJ} tjl^y 

Uf ysjii] ^mX)\ s L) u ^t} y£>-\jj » 

l^tw JJtXV^ ^j) .fjH?* <3o{^j ^ ii>2fci.f^, 

^ jjl> aUI ^ i2Ma.fjj ^ij jl^yissJf 

cUtj 3 diJi' ^ i/ 5^1 Os»^ e^o ^-^1 JU‘ 

iiC^^iLilj imA^ lsji*o |iw (J^‘f 

^JU ^|_^tU|‘ 4^^aBU(9 «> j:^ S ^ 

j*_^t ^j[ J^j v^ ^ ^ ^ 

^.^JL>^UJj «>AA*i} fj^jc to |(i>A - (>^J| do 


^iisj I I XVI 

9 J)tjrfiJ| <S>>5 ^a. 

cU^ ^1) ^ <k^f ^ c)j^! jyf ^3 


1 * applied in Hazramaut to the ibex and the deer, the ouly gam© 
fonnd in those parts/ 

2 ‘ are found/ ^ iwU < the bottom of/ 

^ *to’*shootj also to bit/ B cA^ ‘ wbat did you do/ 

« do!) * the chant of victory of the hunters ; also applied to marriage 
songs/ 

’ T d^y>^ * Father of the little black one/ The pi. is ^ ^ 

=: fdfjh.‘ ► f;---f V/ i- - * ■ 

to dwt' * to' get thinner and 'thinner/' 
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..at ^ 1 ly^A h Jli. b AxAfa b dis .^|^f; 

-h^ 2 <!ukyj ^li a^Sif 

,1^ aiixj ^ a^Af^ b Oo ^ |#J kxiJf ^\y ^ 

^lil} b f^jt^ f^yo <^ia^b iaxij| .iX«.» 

^]j^\ JJ 4<LilIjf ^ a^kl ij^ ai|f^ll-- 

. cs#o*3fe.^vsf aiWt^jf ^ Jll ■■ 

. axkj b . aia».f^l;^j ^| 


XVII 

o^b aA/O 6 ^^9 c^A.|J 

■ ij^ U ^ir^i U Jl^ ^9 (1^^ il 

JIf CU^^f LXjskc'f U al Jli CA^^f ^.^WJ tio^b bx ^J^ U SJi 4J^J 
^ Vii^\ ^1 al^.0 ^b| a>iiJ ><l^ J^-'AiJi v®it>aij.^a ^ JI^a^L ,^lli (bliJ 
o:^iJ( v£lj^f U 5 ^Ib: S90 7 o-ja. v!uj^f 

.JLo al J‘i CAxJf 9 L>^ . J^j 

jkjt ai u^A) o^kjf lalfj ^9 

ijskbs ^ijbqhi ai vsJii^ gabc vaAl^<?ji|aj^laci,lf ^ J^ 

bl bjJ cjy^y (^bc ai^laxU Jli lA^f Jt^ Jtl J>Sjj 

Caa. 1^ cuIJf ^f^-U d;3bJt ^ bl^l ^1 b^jf J(i ^ c:A>la^ 

.. .* ' " ■-' . . " . a» / , " ' '“ , ■ * : 

• Ivb^} ^1 Jyflj CLaIUj^ 6AiC JbjtrwJ} 

1 ^Jaj ‘apiece.* 2 /to swallow.’ ^ 4 ^ ^aaj.* 

4 abG ‘other.* ^ 

« i'Vj name of a town. name of a tribe * Raidab, the city of the 

: "Din tribe. , ' . „ 

"1 * in case you come.’ 

8 tit. * the close of the time assigned/ 

9 ^j9 wbtsi^ = ‘ to ask in[marriage/ 

- jjSfu * my mistress/ 
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i j^JfJ cAAf ji^ JlAiJf 

U 4>)f^ B iMf ^Jsjf^ (J^^f U S 

Jli ^ ^1 ia-sJl dJo! ^ lasOl O^Lajlj 

s 

cUaJf JU’ ^4^ aJ Jli ^ ai Jli Ikiftj \a a) 

tsEiU 6 jUf U Ul«jt U 

^jj[ ^ aljf3 aiJtj liiiU JL; ^ JU J aUb 

(•y o-aIJi txxtf ^1 oJli" 

ci^<^ ^5*41 (^j aixj U oJfj 6 CAfllii 

^aic ci^i\j *xa.| U aijf^ ai «iAJ{3 J/f^ \j^ 4*^^ 

aiUjI Gf f j.A aJ cJbi JfciiJl Jiji 7 iU JU ^^bsajf 

i^hf liUifj fx> ^jiff J^aJf ^J JU (Uc 

<j^ Kj <Jbsu j3^ o6[y#J| aJ clJU U U 

4_^b UIaIi^ C5‘5*^* Cl?^3 ^ iSjS^ 

j*^:!! aLI^ 10 g^Jb aj cJl5 

^$jSi jAitsO f*b[ 12 ^ JUwJf 4^il 11 oy^ 

|*bf ^9 i/I bWi i4«Jf 

^1 j ^ ^ <>J> ^ <Ja»u IB juy 

45^1 |J!l 1^ XUS' ayii U i^ll \^ lif 16 caII 

JU %l^ ^ U ^U»i)[ Sj^ aif 10 liAy 18 l.^ j Hf 

1 (.5^*^* ‘ l^ake ; stretch the hand to.’ ® ‘ that which/ 

S 14*^1 ‘ the south wind. ’ ^ fe»4f « the letter.’ ^ ' right ’ (adj.) * 

, 6 o M a . = C^ftLk < |,een created, horn.* 


7 iU=- < otherwise, in that case.’ 

8 * flat, or story of a house.* 


0 ‘ to pass by.’ 10 a kind of tree.” 

, H e»ytf ‘ becomes dusty, ash-coloured.’ 12 lia*. « burning.' 

IS^lavyo ‘times, ’ W iJ^su < to conceive, be pregnant/ 

16 / she experiences.’ 16 « j thought.’ 

IT JsUT ^jl0 W *bf * she will no longer do the like thing again*’' 
IS ‘ fxdl» fern. 4y<tj J^ maee. in classical language j fern. colloquiallT. 
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^ iS*^3 J ^ e?^ ' 

1 ^ Jil ^ Uif o-A^ b alsSAis j. 

!/^ J &■ Ir^ 4^ ( 5 ^^ J^ij 

&Sy jfi^Uf ^ J 45 ^ ir’^ J & ^ Xc^^ssJf a) 

|»fj ^ i^jSi ^is &l oJtl- iacd^Jfl ^ 31 ^ 

^C3pJ^«sf Jii 4 #^ ij^^ ^ J^' LS^’'^ 4 #^^ ^ 

31} ^ 0 *^^ 4=«"W ^ is^ ^o:sji e) Jis' 

^Ifl ^y*Jj (3*^^^ V^ V‘’i|i5 ^ i)^-^ %\ ji 4JU-Mt 

^►^AAJ 45 '** 4 J *-^^35 ic j ^ J 4 j<!S3 jj ^ (Jb* 4?*^'^^1 ^ 

^ 4j <si ^ 4 ) 4 )^ 4 ^^ ^ 

^3^4 Jfj O^xJf ^ J Jis A»d«3/f 6 ^ <jt^) ^fjj 

7 4^5-1 JsjJ^ ^ ^3ljJb w£i-vx) «i.:vf w^aJs ^ Jti Jbj 

' .' I.M : " ■ 

ai Jfi 45‘>*j^f 3f( j ^ ^fj ^ ^ cjt j (3*>*^l 



dJ (J^-’ 4J00^r wj4aa*« c>'«^^ J u^f *^i-» 

t>.3».{yt tjJ^ iJ>^b 13 gpo JS.i^T i'O Jbj 45 ^ y 

^ ^ iJ'^^ i3^ 4^-^f ^t) eri'^y ij^h 

(*.iii*{;^ ^ ^ Cfj j 

jLAX> j 4^f isy^ 4 )^-^ Xjf^^ <^J 

<3Ui? 4j> iS^ iiH vjy^ J> A/CjSbJ) jJtj A>..*^,^2fei.l| 13^ ^j/e 

■ \jif ■ ^ 4M' 4M 

jjljf wJjJb o^iLf <i 2 A^ L<^ 

45^^^^^^ f3^^ ^ <>»u-w*J| tJf IaA jX»^ t|.J Jti* 

a 3 -JkJl • ^!^(i 4 jif — j( Owaw^Jl l^f 3i} c^lli |(^ IJ Jtj ft 3 *^ 


the day that, the moment that-" ^ U^J * 

pronoanced saw * it should be 1 let it be.* 

^ ‘ easily.’ « ^ ' as you know/ i.e., do as you like. 

I ‘ to take to pieces.* ® %jAk» ‘ a joint.’ 

9 hj-^ *■ a defect by which it fails to hre.* 

10 JtaJ«| * knot, scratch ; defect.* 

II w^kLo ‘ joined, having a joint,’ 12 «to walk, move,* 

13 b = * the 60 dollars one.* 

14 * trick/ ‘ pass by* 
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IjlW ' 4^ dJ Cp ^ fit UsUf 

^ ^ J'^ ^ 

UUjf «]f l^J J’J aU^apJ} ^ ^f &3 Jli b s^bj 

45«JmiJj^ tiA «3t'ibbj Abo ^ 'T^*b clJi^ lAj^i Jdj^ 

i^laoJl AJ !i( 45^bk Cp ^ ‘^'® tJwJf 

lAAP Jf M J^*® ^ ^ iSdloiA^J 

A/OyflpJf A«* «-i-jlj U> i»AA»^ ^f l^bj b ^ aJ jjJl4 

IaU UaW cuiJl Gik^fi Jl5 j5<>^ ^ 4/^f vHsJk Jli 

9 ^ J U^ 

j> 45 ^^* 4 :/® h^j-^ j*hs»». ^ ,^llj| l^jf }^(>^ *i>JUl| 

Uf bA.f 45^^ 4/»jy3.o lU^a <- 4^1 Ul Ijii^ 

^ JU 7 ^J JU <^'^1 ^ ‘^br 4^)f 

4J5ir*^l ti ^ 45^ ^ 4^f y^ ^ if 

2(34^ ^ Jlj to Avo cu^f 

45^^blx» U. ^^iii ^ Jli dJ ^ 45JI 45-^^f 

^ ij^ fb^^J cSibLl) sj tJb( Jf^^jJ 

^ — AiJlb 1 ^^<>a£i j 4^^b aJ 4 «^o»Sj 5 l] f U)| aJ Jli jU^^aoJf 

yiis%.] ^^lail a) Jli aJ 1^0 45*^^ A-f jbi Jlj U vSXbo 45^ lIA 

O^ y ^JS^, 45®*^^ 45^^^ 45® ^^.^SaHji 

45 ^ 45 ® -> cJ^-^ C:>ii^*^f Cfbo <><^f ^ AiA.f J 5 <^ CIaaIia. 

4 £i<Mi 4^ b f<>A aJ Jli j^j9 4^ Us A^^l j aj^ 

4^Aio wAk^ ^jlU 4jJ j^ili 4^15 b g^f tyx^is JL* 1^ Jlj* 

aJ v^lla.«[ S a 1I| Jyft to AJbj^ 3 Aj^^t js^-W 3 

1 c:A*A>f ‘ to listen/ ^ e^f for Of. 

S 4*3/0 ‘ to call/ 4 ^iA''= <Mli * standing-* 

£ ‘follow me.' ® ‘to call.' 

1 1^ ‘ Any news ? * ‘ What news ? * 

8 j«W * to send.’ 9 ‘ action.’ 

^0 ‘ a^eeing, consenting,’ 

45 I® == 4 ^ 43PJPA| * to state his claim against,* 

“ vj/, ■ to derive, Mok.‘ ^ 18 A»j^ ■ catch hold ot him/. 
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ims.-j , , ‘ . 

iilxkiJ ^ o^^JaA. lif Uf <xl JSi illfi 

iwlj 0^ h ^ ^ Uf ^dJ} lAbf &£%5^ aJ 

U ci^A 

<£l’^Jjkc| ■ 3 S 0 A 3 45 * ^ ^ 

^lo dJ uC^f 2 OAlajcl i/o I dtlLLf l^f gC>A b' 

^ ijs^^ j ^Ij ^oyaaJf p\ ^ %j^ 

^■(^f CUijJ a*^ (J^ J> ti^AjJf 4^^baii. JJ(3 (Jl^ja. i^^lau |*l 5 

.4^x> k/OjSeJl Ojo ct»^' ds^f i^^isupfj 

i^f 43^ U U^t is.x 9 o.y 4^Uf oUf (a^I 

.iJ^ vii^ ^ cUl^ 

^li til aj oJli b Jli el) Jy\ U ;i c^**^ b ^ aj CI.sli 3 jU b s h ..' b 

a) C^Jii l^ Jlj iwlA l^a^^irf j (.^id a^^Jf ^9 a^xlacJl J 

(jr^^ «>.Uf JU f4^A 45^ M d>^ 

a<>.^ ^li j*lb U 

SSiSjif ^^9 45^a^ auiajf w.:sus J(J (je^i^f ^ aU«Jt JLfla^ 

AjJliff aLijt iA. aS^f ^ U cu^U 1] b (^ cua»-^ j 

vi-Uf ^<>b t*iA jJlJ OOjJfl oacL^ fikCA (JUi 

ajAii».)| Ji^ j aiiiili ai^f ^ aLUt jl^\ ^J ^JLoj 

ajaiapJf cJ* A a. i±JbJf ^jjji^f Uf (>a»- cuUf (Ji^fa v^) t^Uf 

e>^f Jli ^J^*Jt e^Uf U^vU ^ aU:pJf cU-a^ wM^ 

OwUf 4 jitf f*^ 45 ^*^! % 4 *|^iC<wv« 

<^* 4^* Wjji 4^J ^ 4 >»b 5 ^ CaC^^ j - ^lUf cUJf 0.1a.^ 

'■■■'.# iLiMi jmJS^ ' 

® ufc»l nieaiis to take, not to give an oath. 


1 *5^1# ' to refase.* 
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56. Proposed correciion icith regard to the reading of an insoription 
on some of the Buri dynasty coins, — CoL. , 0. E. Shephebo, 
Indian Army. 

In tlie Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Voi. MX, 
Part I of- 1890, page 15A, Dr. Hoerhle has a paper — “ On the Copper ' 
Coins of the Snri Dynasty.” In this paper Dr. Hcernle refers to 
an expression on these coins ; he says, p. 155 : Tliiis on the- 
“ obverse legend which ought to rmi 

“ j USaJI or twolf ^ 

“ eomiiionly exhibits the following form — 

“ The (nun) of the tid dinan is generally placed across the 
“ t (alif) of 6 (na).” 

Ill the British Museum Catalogue “ Coins of the Sultans of 
Delhi,” and in Thomas’ “ Chronicles,” there are many instances 
given niider Shir Shah, Islam Shah, and Muhammad hAdil Shah, 
where the obverse inscription is quoted as 

Bef erring to the expression 

]\Ir. Stanley Lane Poole in the B, M. Cat. speaks of if, p. XXVIII, 
as “ a very peculiar formula,” and Dr. Hce-mle says, and says 
(correctly, that it is “ absolutely unmeaning.” 

It is therefore obviously erroneous. The word dman, is 
given in Eichardson’s dictionary as meaning “ winejars,” and 
Kazimirski, in his Arabic-Prench dictionary, gives the meaning as 
“Jarre surtout celle dont le has est arrondi et que Ton enterre- 
pour qu’elle puisse rester debout.” 

The contention in Dr. Hoernle’s paper leads one to the con- 
clusion that he favours the idea that the final word of the phrase 
should he Uii and not ; that the error has arisen by a 
blunder of the die-sinker. This idea is rather a shirking of the 
question than an unravelling of the difficulty. 

Against accepting the view of a blunder in the word 

there is the presence of a final e?. The die- 
sinker could hardly have blundered to the 
extent of putting a clear e/. Dr. Hmrnle 
himself says: “The (min) of is 

“ generally placed across the top of the f (alif) 
“ of b (na). It may be seen in the obverse 
“margin of fig. 2 and on the face of figv 
“ 29, 38. In fig. 1? c# is placed by the side of 
0 in the usual position,” 
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In the Bodleian library collection tliere is a 
coin of Sbir Sbab’s Uo. 556 tbat also gives a 
clear e) as final letter at tbe end of the last 
line. Tbe letters in tbe middle of tbe last 
word, however, in this specimen are off the 
coin. 

In none of the figures published of these Suri coins can the 
‘C be absolutely accepted for want of the dot over the 

There is another solution that, it is hoped, may meet the case 
and receive the assent of numismatists, and that is that the final 
•word is intended for (dayyan). 

In hTo. 13 of Br. Hoemle’s paper, there are shown tw^o distinct 

• ♦ under the 6 of the final word, and to the 
left of the date : the middle letters are 
unfortunately wanting in this specimen, 
being off the edge. The syllable hitherto 

usually read ^ might be read b and the two 
dots pointed out in ISfo. 13 would lend support 
to this reading of them. 

In Richardson’s Dictionary, Arabic, Persian and English, tijbd 
(dayyan) is given as : ‘‘ a weigher of good and evil, hence an 
“epithet of Grod — computing, settling accounts with another, a 
“ judge— an umpire— an administrator — religions.” In his Arabic- 
French dictionary by A. de Biberstein Kazirairski, is given as 
“ Qui retribue sans faute le bien on le mal ; de la Retributeur, 
Dieu 2 Judge, 3 administratem gorant.”^ 

It is suggested therefore that the inscription was intended to 
read : the protector of religion^ the judge : or the 

jmt ruler by a slight amplification of the administrator who 
weighs good and evil; or by the conjunction of Lane’s judge and 
ruler. This makes sense and is in consonance with the desire of 
these Sultans to have their justice recognised as they assume on 
others of their coins the title — vide Thomas* Nos. 343, 356 for 

Shir Shah ; hfos. 359, 361 for Islam Shah and Muhammad *AdiI 
Shah : the nephew of Shir Shah and successor of Islam Shah took 
‘Adil as part of his sovereignty title. 

That Shir Shah was particularly strong on the question of 
justice is shown by the following extract from Brigg’s translation 
«of the Ferishta. In Yol. II in the chapter on “ Sheer Shah Soor,’^ 
p. 100, in describing the departure of Fureed to take charge of his 
father’s jageer that Fureed said : “ That the stability of every 


i Laue, in his dictionary, ffives (dayyan) as a requHCir Who neglects 
not any deed, bnt requites it, with good and with evil t a subd'ner — a judge— 
ruler or governor— a manager, condaotor or an orderer of affairs of 
another, .. 
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adminisfcratioii depended on justice, and' tliat it sliould be 
greatest care not to Tiolate it either by oppressing the weak or by 
permitting the strong to infringe the laws with impTinity.” He 
oiiginated this phrase on his coins; his immediate successors- 
naturally kept on the complimentary epithet. 

The expression j ImjJi is generally attached to the laqah; 

of the Sultan, in the case of Shir Shah, 
see Dr. Hoernle’s Mo. 15, where we have- 
j Uitx/l ; also Thomas’ Mos. 359,' 
361, where we have on Islam Shah’s coins 
j and the many predecessors 

of the Suri dynasty who used the same 
expression j on their coins, but always attached to the 

laqab^ will readily co me to the recollection of the veriest tyro in 
Indian numismatics. 

It is therefore hoped that numismatists interested in coins of 
the Delhi Sultans wall see their ivaj to accepting this inscription, 

used solely hy the Suii dynasty, having the expression 

in the middle as terminating in (ud-dayyan), anyway until a 

better solution is arrived at, and read the whole obverse as 

A translated as : “ In the time of the 

Amir, the protector of religion, the just ruler.” 

Since despatching the above paper, the following example of 
a Shir Shah coin has been met with. The diacritical marks to the 

left of the date can only belong to the b of and would seem to 

put any other reading out of the question, making, as it does, 
sense which the hitherto accepted reading does not. A copy of 
the coin from Volume LIX, of the J.A.S.B. for 1890, Plate VII, 
fig. 12, is attached for ready reference. 



Two similarly placed dots in same volume, Plate III, fig. 13^ 
have already been noticed in the body of this paper. 
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-57. Some" notes on the so-called Mahtpala ImcnpUon:of'S(imath.— 
By Amum Ve^s. 

In tlie annnal report of the Archseological Survey of India, 
1903-04 (pp. 222i223)5 Mr. J, Ph. Vogel resumes a diseussion of 
■this important document. While making mo material changes in 
the transcript and version of tiie inscription published by Pro- 
fessor .Hultzsch (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, 1885), Mr. Vogel 
offers valuable suggestions as to the hearings of the record on tlia 
remains at Sarnath. It is these that give to Mr. Vogel’s article 
its main interest at the present time. And I propose to consider 
his article brieiij from this point of view. 

The inscription is dated Samvat 1083. It states that the 
brothers Sthirapala and Vasantapala were subordinate to an illus- 
trious King Maliipila at Kasi ; and that they repaired (1) a 
dharmarajika, (2) a dharmacakra, and built (3) this new G-aii- 
dliakut! (shrine) made of stone.’’ 

Sarnath was undoubtedly the site of these buildings. We 
do not know the exact spot where the broken Buddha -image, 
which carries our inscription, was recovered. And it seems a 
pity that no reference whatever” has been made in the present 
A. S. Report to Mr, P. 0. Oertel’s most successful excavations in 
1904-05, from which fresh light might be expected on the identi- 
fication of the buildings mentioned by the brothers Sthirapala 
and Vasantapala. [The A. S. Report for 1903-04 has only recently 
appeared in 1906 ; and at page 226 of it space is found for a post- 
scrip turn to Mr. Vogel’s contribution but on a different subject.] 

I now turn to the identificatioiis proposed by Mr. Vogel, and 
take them in the order already indicated. 

I. The dharmarajika of the inscription, he thinks, is the 
great Stupa which the villagers of Sarnath now call Dhamek. 
Sir. Vogel’s points are these, briefly : (a) the word dharmarajika 
is derived fi’om the word dharmaraja; (5) Asoka was the Dhar- 
maraja of the Buddhists ; therefore (c) the word dliarniarajika 
means ‘ a stupa erected by Asoka ’ ; (<l) from this word the current 
name dhamek can be derived. 

1 deal wdth these points seriatim : (a) Mr. Vogel’s derivation 
of the word in the sense of something made or caused to be made 
by a dharmaraja is not contrary to grammar. But the word may, 
with equal propriety, foe resolved into dharma + rajika, meaning 
‘ a line or field or spot for dharma — rajika being a regularly 
formed derivative from the noun raji. This second explanation is 
more likely to be the true one. But even if Mr Vogel’s derivation 
he accepted, his reasoning to the conclusion in (c), namely, that the 
word dharmarajika in our inscription means ‘ a stupa erected by 
Asoka’ is hardly convincing. Xor again as to (d) is the word 
dharmarajika the only possible source of the word dhamek, even 
if this derivation be altogether correct. I should like to propose 
the word dharmeksa as the source of dhamek or dhamekh (as it 
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often sounds to mj ear fi'om the lips of the village folk around 
>Sarnath). This etymology would not he irregular, 1 believe ; and^ 
as to the meaning of the Sanskrit woi’d, I need scarcely point out 
that it would naturally extend to ‘ the place where Dhar^ma was 
pondered ’ and so become a most ax>propriate name for the holy 
ground of Sarnath. The suggestion itself 1 owe to a passage in 
Jinaprahha\s Tirthakalpa, a MS. of which is dated Samvat 
1669 : — “In this quarter of Varanasi, at a distance of three 
kronas, is a place named Dharmeksa, where there is a Bodhisat- 
tva’shoTne (shrine), whose towering crest is gently touched by the 
Sky.”^ \ ^ 

[This M.S. has been very kindly lent to me by the Yati 
Dharmavijayi, Head of the S'vetambarapatha^ala, Benares City. 
I read instead of ] 

About Sarnath, Jinaprahh a sajsno more; but, possibly, the 
words hodhkattva, sikbara and ayatana may, in their present 
context, have distinct significance for the Buddhist archaBologist 
and thus contribute, if only negatively, to the problem of identi- 
fying the Dharmarajik a which the Pala brothers restored. It is 
of course easy to understand how in the coimse of years the word 
dhamek should have become the name of the most conspicuous 
object left standing on a holy site. 

II. Mr. Vogel is of opinion that the Dharmacakra of the in- 
scription is the temple which Yuan Chwang describes as near the 
Dharmarajika and enshiuning a life-size image of Buddha, I am 
inclined to go further and hazard the conjecture that the temple 
which Mr. C)ertel has brought to light is the Dharmackra which 
the Pala family “ repaired ” in the year 1026 A.n. But as against 
tins conjecture I am bound to note that the word dharmacakra 
may mean a monastery or, at least, a dharmasala { cakra = samuha) ; 
and also (according to the Trikaudasesa) Buddha him self — a mean- 
ing that might extend to an image of Buddha, Then as to the 
“ accessories ^’-—sangam dharmacakram, I am unable to suggest 
what they were; and I imagine that Mr. Vogel, when he translates 
the word sangaip by “ completely,” is in pretty much the same 
position as myself. 

III. I follow him also in not attempting to locate the Gan- 
dhakuti~“ this new shrine made of stone.” We must wait for 
Mr. Oertel’s report on his excavations. And there is much still 
for the spade to do at the Oaukhandi, which is not more than 
half explored, and elsewhere at Sarnath. But meanwhile I must 
take leave to object to the translation given by Messrs, Hultzsch 
and Vogel of the compound a^tamahasthana4ailagandhakutim, 
w., shrine of stone from eight holy places. The idea of stones 
brought from eight places, might have been extracted fi’om the 
compound, if it had contained the word 4ila instead of liailai. 
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Biifc as it reads in, tlie inscription, tlie compound, when reso!¥ed 
into sentences, can strictly mean no more than this the slrina is- 
made of stone ; and, in the shrine are, or to it belong, eight great 
places (positions). I would therefore make over the ' word malii-' 
sthana, ® great or lofty place or' position/ as an architectural term,, 
to the Indian archaeologist to explain, or even to explain away, 
according to his needs. A ‘mere grammarian/ iuskavaiyakarania, 
like myself, does well to attempt no more. 

As to tte text of the inscription, I would offer the following 
remarks : The word gurava in line 1 is surely ananvita, unless it is- 
a title or a class-name. Can it be the name of a class of men who 
are connected with psja in temples — a meaning which the word 
gurava beai’s, 1 am told, in Western India ? I^ana, G-hantidi 
and Gauda are happy readings, for which we are indebted to 
Professor Hultzsch. Personally I am unable to ■ these aksams. 
And what I seem to see is pa^vadi instead of ghantadi. 
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.58. , Note on the Moiibara or Bastard Bustard (Houhara Macr^ueenu), 
—By Ijietjt.-Golottel D. C. Phillott, Secretary.to the Board 
of Bxammers, Calcutta. 

TBe Aral} name for tlie hivd. is huhdra and k iihar ah the . 
Persian aliu-harra and hubarra. Tlie Baluchis call it cJiarz^ 
.a name applied in Gudh to the Ploinkin. In Pushtu it is called 
.foora, chara and tsarad. In the Punjah it is known under Tarioiis 
names, the commonest being tilur : its other Panjab names are 
JcharmoT^ Tchanmor, and in the Kapurthala State tiighdarld In 
,:Some districts it is called gurain guramt^ n^me elsew'here 
;applied to the great Indian Bustard. 

The houhara is a winter visitor to India, and enters appar- 
■ently by all the passes on the 2^.- W. Frontier. Arab falconers of 
Ba gh dad and Basra have informed me that they have taken the 
eggs and reared the young under a domestic fowl, and Persians have 
told me the same story. An English sportsman stated to me that he 
once shot a specimen near Bannun as early as the end of August; but 
the earliest date I have myself observed one is the 9th October, in 
the Tochi Valley. In the Dera Gliazi Khan district I got trust- 
•worthy information of three on a tenth of September, but I failed 
to put them up. These birds leave India in February and March, 
:and are then fat and strong on the wing, and a much more 
^difficult quarry for a falcon than in the early winter months. 
On a bust of April I sa-w t-wo near Kohat, and on a first of May 
I ha'wked and killed one in Parachinar close to the Paiw^ar Kotah 
The heaviest -weight recorded hy me is 4| lbs. 

Very occasionally a s-fcray bird sta^^s down in India during the 
hot weather. Tw'o hot seasons running, I had continuous informa- 
tion of a single bird near Kohat — perhaps a wounded bird, or 
perhaps one more silly than its fellows that had missed the moon 
;ancl the last kai^avan of the season, and so got hopelessly ‘ left. ’ 

The houbara’s food is chiefly, but not entirely, vegetable. In 
the grnm-producing district of Slarwat, the seed is grown in a 
dry soil and left to be fertilized by the Xmas rains. The houbara 
that arrive in that part, pick out the grain from the ground, 
and fill their crops. They soon move on to the melon beds in the 
thal^ district to feed on the seeds of burst and broken melons. 
Their favourite crops are, besides melons, the green leaves of 
mustard, turnip, and gram. They also feed on cotton, hut to a 
less degree. In the spring, on their return migration, they are to 
be found in the stunted ragged wheat crops of the bare stony 
plains on the X.-W. Frontier ; but whether they go there to feed 
on the green shoots, or on the weeds and insects to be found in the 
clamp ground, I cannot sSrj, At any rate wheat is not a favourite 
food of theirs. In Persia they do harm to the opium crop. In 
the Dera Ghazi Khan district they eat the manna timt is in 


1 Knpnrthala falconers call the Great Indian Bustard tuahddr. 

2 Thai; the sandy jungle. districts of, the Derajafc are so called. 
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certain spots prodticed on tbe tamarisk. The following are some 
of the jnngle fruits, etc., on which they feed, with their Punjab* 
names: — ^ . * ■ 

(1) The fruit of the hard (Capparis aphylla) ; the fxmt when 

unripe is called and when ripe, pinfu. 'fln the 
Derajat the unripe and ripe fruit are both called 
delha,) 

(2) The fruit of the wan, or jal (Salvadora oleoides) ; the 

fruit when unripe is called pekn ; when ripe, pUU ; and 
when dried, 

(3) The fruit of the her (Zizyphus Jujuba and Z. nummularia) 

Bsxd the kohan 1 ) 67 '. 

(4) Three kinds of Inna, viz., kfumgan-khar ^ ( Haloxylon recur- 

vum); and allied plants, jp/^as*«! A; Imt ; and the 
which is called in the Derajat, and is 

specially common in the *‘thal” districts. 

(5) /au’usa or camel thorn (Alhagi Maurorum). 

(6) A plant called dodhak in the Derajat ; perhaps the aletz 

ov yaletht oi ohJaev parts— being applied to a 
family of plants that contain ‘ milky ’ juices. 

{T} Janglt ojtvam oT paMrl a f wain, said to be a species of 
wild thyme : common in Parachinar. [Afivam alone is 
the Dill seed or plant.]^ 


Tlie houbara is both gregarious and nocturnal, yet unlike 
geese and cranes it is not clamorous. How then does a flock avoid 
dispersing and losing its members ? A scattered flock has some 
means of rallying, for rally when dispersed it does. The houbara 
appears to have scarcely any voice. If angered, or alarmed by 
being seized, it will snap its beak and emit a faint croaking 
sound. 

When attacked by a hawk, it will pufl itself up like a tuz’key 
cock, and charge the hawk, striking forwai'ds with its powerful 
feet. I have seen a young and inexperienced peregrine com- 
pletely knocked out of time by a blow from its wiog. Its habit of 
ejecting a glutinous green fluid, from its vent, over a hawk that has ^ 
fastened to it, is well known to all falconers. The fluid besmears 
and soils the plumage, and should the houbara break away, 
effectually impedes the flight of the hawk. In spite of all that 
has been said on the subject, I am convinced that this is an 
unconscious and accidental weapon of defence, the action being 
the result of fear. In proof of this it may be stated that the- 
houbara behaves in exactly the same way if suddenly frightened 
out of sleep and put up in mid-day, Eui-ther, when feeding on 
lana, the fseces are like those of the domestic fowl, and it is only 
when the bird is grazing on mustard leaves or certain other crops, 
that the “ mutes ” have their peculiar odour and consistency. 

s Tristam says that the houbara defends itself by ejecting 


Prom which sajjt is made. 
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•a fluid not only from tlie vent, “but also from tlie montli. The 
latter, However, is mei^ely an accidental discHarge after deatH, 
resulting from a crop fresMy replete with Juicy leaves. Its real 
weapon of defence is its protective coloration. The npper parts 
are destitnte of any mark that can attract attention I the coloiii‘s 
so perfectly harmonise with the surfaces on which the bird habi- 
tually rests, that vrhether squatting on yellow jpat or amongst grey 
rocks, with its long neck stretched out on the ground like a 
sleeping camel, it is perfectly invisible. ‘‘Nature seems to have 
entered into a conspiracy ” to cast a protective colouring over it, 
no matter wliat the suri'oundings. Even the piercing eye of a falcon 
is deceived and fails to distinguish the quarry f i-om its squatting 
place, so great is the ‘ sympathy ’ between the twol Once I detected 
■a houhara, hiding in a bush, merely hy catching sight of its yellow 
eye. It is this power of hiding that has earned for it amongst 
Pathans the soubriquet of ‘ thief for to a Path an mind the 
tvord thief suggests first an idea of stealth, and cunning, and 
not dishonesty. Once, near dusk, on an open fiat plain destitute of 
even a blade of dry grass, I flew a pregrine at an houhara that 
rose at some distance. I galloped after the peregrine to a spot 
where she had stupidly settled on the ground and was running 
about and searching. «Tust as I stooped to take up the baffled 
falcon, five houhara rose as it w^ere out of the earth around me, 
within a radius of two yards. When flushed quietly, the houhara 
will fly low for some w^ay, but after settling, it always runs for 
some little distance. If a single bird be pursued hy a havrk, it 
•will perhaps Join its comrades, who will then form line and charge. 
If its comrades are scattered, it will endeavour to make some 
^over intervene between it and its pursuer, and will then turn 
aside a little and squat. If there is a nullah near, it will to a 
cei'tainty make for its edge. When pressed by a hawk it will fly 
in large circles, being loth to leave the vicinity of its comrades. 
If, however, after being chased to a distance, it baffles the hawk 
and horsemen, owing to the broken nature of the country, it will 
squat only for a certain time, and w’^ill then make its way back to 
its comrades. 

Though possessed of considerable powers of flight, it only 
-takes to the wing when forced to do so. Though houbaras often 
spend the day in sleep at a considerable distance from the 
particular field they have selected as a feeding ground, they make 
their visits to and fro on foot, visiting the ginund towards evening 
and leaving it about 8 a.m. in the morning, A party of six or 
eight of us once sat down on an embankment to wait, and watch 
for one that was known to visit that particular small and solitary 
mustard patch, the object being to get an easy flight for a young 


i Blanford says that only a trained eye can detect a squatting houbara. 
Even a trained eye cannot detect it— unless of coarse the bird moves. It is 
■quite a common thing for a chased houbara to dodge behind cover andsqti&t, 
and for the falcon to settle within four or five feet and be bafSed, even on bar® 
:ground. 
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and partiallj trained liawk. The accustomed lioiir for the lioiibara’s 
visit having passed, the villager who owned the plot said it would 
not come that evening, and s\iggested heating for it in ti certain 
direction. As we remounted our ponies, the houbarui surprised us 
])j suddenly rising from the mustard. It had stolen in unpei;*- 
ceived, having eluded the vigilance of our trained sentries. 

The objection of the houbara to take wing, known to alt 
villagers, is the chief means of its destruction. The owner of a 
plot of cultivation notes the dmection of the foot tracks. He then 
lays down, a long the edge of the plot, and on the side the tracks en- 
ter the cultivation, a line of bushes or twigs, a span or more in 
height, leaving in it a doorway of about thirteen inches wide. A 
stick is buried in the doorway, and to it is fastened a horse-hair noose, 
about five and a half inches in diametei^ and made of ten or twelve 
twisted horse-hairs. “ I'he houbara trips up to the obstruction and 
loots at it with disfavour. Then, like a lady in a messy street, 
who makes a circuit to reach a crossing, it turns aside and trips 
along the edge, till it reaches the opening, when it puts its feet in 
the noose and falls a victim to fastidiousness. If asked why,- 
instead of hopping over the hushes it acted in this unnecessary 
manner, the silly bird would probably reply with the faulty logic 
not uncommon amongst humans, that ‘ it always did so,’ and this 
is the only reasonable explanation of its conduct.” This m.ethod of 
snaring is in the Punjab called lang lag ana. If a lany., arranged 
or disarranged, he seen near a plot, it is a sure sign that snares 
have been set some time or other, let the villagers swear to the 
contrary ever so loudly. (A little will settle matters.) 

Ill Persia, instead of the line of bushes, the crop is i*ailed in by a 
string, breast-high, the usual doorway being left open. 

The result of all this tripping about is that the houbara 
leaves numerous tracks, and in the sand these retain their fresh 
appearance for weeks, nay for months. Rain is the only thiiig 
that obliterates them. To discriminate, the falconer must dismount 
and go oh all fours and closely scrutinize the foot-prints. If the 
surface of the depression be smooth like the inside of an egg shell, 
the print is not more than a few hours old, hut if rough as though 
sand had been peppered on it, the footprint is old. Even with this 
clue, the novice will find it no easy task to discriminate between 
the two. The track in the diagram is from a life-size photograph 
of a footprint made in clay. The only other desert footprint 
that a novice might mistake for an houbara’s, is that of the stone- 
plover, hut the latter is far smaller. ’ 

“ The houbara is hawked in the Punjab, either with the 
Peregrine or the Ghargh ( Falco cherrng), hut chiefly with the latter,- 
Sometimes an eagle will join in the chase and then the falcon will 
probably give up, hut not even Bonelli’s eagle is fast enough to 
overtake a stx’ong houbara in a stem chase. The (E. jngger) 

h|S|| also,, been ^trained to -dake it, but. is too slow to do anything 
eipept kill .o?x i the gro^nd^,: At can also he taken by a female- 
'girtawfcive ^ '.Q ' iivT - 

Though shy by nature^ houbaras speedily get accustomed ta. 
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Life*size diagram of the footprint of an Houbara in clay, 

{From a photograph.) 

certain >soiinds. Once, beating in tlie Jiiang district with a long' 
line of beaters, fiye bonbara were roused, but did not take wing. At 
the end of tbe line, far away, was a young peregrine I wanted to 
‘make.’ Tbe Zaildar said, “Shall I make them lie down?’’ 
Without understanding in the least I replied, “ Yes.” He began to 
make the peculiar grunting noise of the Afghan camel men when 
grazing their camels, and the houbara, no longer suspicious, at once 
squatted. In the Jhang district the birds will sometimes feed in a 
turnip patch while the owner is driving his bullock at the well. 
Once at dusk I flew a young peregrine at some houbaras feeding in 
a small turnip patch, and the hawk killed on its edge. While 
I was feeding her up, the frightened houbara came back out of 
the jungle and began to feed close to me. A quiet flight with a 
hawk mil not make houbara desert their feeding ^ ground, hut a 
gunshot, or galloping about after a haw'k, will drive them aw'-ay, 
at least for many days. 

It is easy to beat through a country full of houbaras, and while 
the sun is up to find none. They will He close, perhaps in the 
open, perhaps on the shady side of a bush, and let the heaters walk 
over them. Some run round the line or else conceal themselves in 
bushes. If in the line there is a keen goshawk, the number of 
houbaras seen in a day will be quadrupled, WTien the sun declines 
in the late afternoon, they do not lie close ; as evening draivs 
in they are all on the move. 

When a hawk is in the air, it is a matter of extreme difficulty to 
put up an houbara, or to get it to fly if put up. Indians (and perhaps 
Arabs and Persians), who care nothing for the flight but every- 
thing for the pot, prefer to hawk and kill the quarry on the 
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ground. Tlie descriptions in certain books of coursing lioubara 
witk greybounds, or riding them down, require explanation. 
They are doubtless somehow or other true in the letter. 

The wing bones, though large, appear to be brittle. Once 
in a stern chase, an old ‘intermewed’ chargh that always 
struck with force, came up with a wet sail and struck the lioubara 
as she overtook it. The quarry dropped with a wing completely 
shattered. Both birds were flying in the same direction and were 
in the same plane. I relate the incident as it happened : it is 
difficult to account for it. 
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- 59 . A Tibetan Almanac for 1906-1907 ^ 

MAHiMAHOPlDHYlYA Satis Chahdra YibyIbsusana, M.A.,, M.R.A.S* 

1 got a copy of a Tibetan Almanac for 1906-1907 ^ pre- 
pared by a learned Mongolian Lama living in Tibet a little to tbe 
iiorth-easfc of Lhasa. It is replete witb figures indicating con- 
stellations, stars, lunar mansions, auspicious and inauspicious 
days, etc., calculated according to the combined method of the 
Indian and Oliinese astrologies. The Tibetans, like the Chinese, 
divide the year into 12 lunar months, each of which opens with 
the first day of the waxing moon and closes on the last day of the 
waning moon. As the lunar year is of less duration than the 
solar, an intercalary month is inserted almost every third year to 
make the lunar year agree with the solar. The current lunar 
year, which consists of only 354 days, began on the 24th Febru- 
ary, 1906, and will terminate on the 12th Febraary, 1907. 

The author of the almanac examining the year through the 
Mirror of the Science of Time, makes various prognostications of 
which some are mentioned here. In the Tibetan Cycle of 60 years 
the special name for the current year is Fire-Horse, in which fire 
will predominate over other elements. The king of the year is 
Saturn, under whose malign influence meritorious people will 
suffer and thieves will prosper. Heavy rains will commence on 
the 12th July, 1906. But in the first part of the rainy season 
there will be scarcity of x’ains owing to which crops will be 
damaged. Fruits will be abundant, but there will be specks on 
them. The barley and wheat will suffer from eye-diseases. In the 
kingdom and in the houses of landlords, a great disorder will pre- 
vail. The rich will satisfy their hunger at tbe expense of the poor. 

The solar eclipse that is due on tlie 14th January, 1907, will 
continue from 10-30 a.m. to 3 p.m. There will be two lunar 
eclipses, one on the 4th August, 1906, and the other on the 29th 
January, 1907, both commencing at sunset and continuing for 
nearly four hours. 

The earth will quake thrice.- The first earthquake will 
take place on the 12th May, 1906, the second on the 7th Novem- 
ber, 1906, and the third on the ISth March, 1907. 

The sun will commence turning towards the south on the 
1st July, 1906,* and will retnrn towards the north on the 30th 
December, 1906. 

The solar and lunar days not being co-extensive with each 


other, some days are cut off 




and some again are 


retained as “ excess ” or superfluous ^ ^ Ibl almost 

every month of the Tibetan year, 

1 Tliis copy of the Tibetan Almanac for 1906-1907 was pnrchased by me 
for Dr. B. D. Boss from a Tibetan Lama at Darjeeling in Jane 1906. 

^ Vide the note on Summer and Winter Solstices at the end. 
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The following ai’e ciit~ojf days : — ■ 


Preceding day. 

0UT-*OB’E DAY. 

Succeeding day. 

The 21sfc day of the 8rd 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to l^th May, 
1906^ is Monday. 

The 22nd day of the 3rd 
Tibetan month. 

The 23rd day of the 3rd - 
Tibetan month, coitos- 
ponding to 15th May, 
1906, is Twesda'i/. 

The 14th day of the 4th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 6tli Jnne, 
1906, is Wednesday . 

The 15 bh day of the 4th 
Tibetan month. 

The 16th day of the 4th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 7th June, 
1906, is TMirsday: 

The 6th day of the 5th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 28feh Jane, 
1906, is Thursday. 

The 7th day of the 5th 
Tibetan month. 

The 8th day of the 6th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 29th June, 
1906, is Friday, 

The I7bh day of the 5th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 9th July, 

1906, is Jlondai/- 

The 18bh day of the 5th 
Tibetan month. 

The 19th day of the 5th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to lObh July, 
1906, is Tuesday, 

The 9th day of the 6th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 30th July, 
1906, is Monday. 

The 10th day of the 6th 
Tibetan month. 

The 11th day of the 6th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 31st July, 
1906, is Tuesday. 

The 12t]i day of the 7th 
Tibetan month, oorres- 
pondingto 31st August, 
1906, is Friday. 

The 13 th day of the 7th 
Tibetan month. 

The 14th day of thei7th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 1st Sept. 
1906, is Sahirdaij. 

The 5th day of the 8th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 23rd Sep- 
tember, 1906, is Sunday. 

The 6th day of the 8th 
Tibetan month. 

The 7bh day of the 8th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 24th Sept., 
1906, is Monday. 

The 27th day of the 8th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 15th Octo- 
ber 1906, is Monday. 

iThe 28th day of the 8th 
Tibetan month. 

The 29th day of the 8th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 16th Oct., 
1906, is Tuesday. 

The 9th day of the 9th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 26th Octo- 
ber, 1906, „ is Friday, 

The loth day of the 9th 
Tibetan month. 

The 11th day of the 9th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 27th Oct., 
is Saturday. 1 , 
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Preceding day. i 

CUT'-OFP DAY. 

SdCCEBDINGvDAY. 

The 2iid day of the 10th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to I8fch NoTem- 
ber, 1906, is Btinda, 

The 3rd day of the 10th 
Tibetan month. 

The 4th day of the, 10th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 19feh' Kov., 
1906, is Monday. 

The 26th day of the 10th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 12th Dec- 
ember 1906, is Wednes- 
day. 

The 27th day of the 10th 
Tibetan month. 

. 

The 28tli day of the lOth 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to l3th Dec., 
1906, is Thursday, 

The 1st day of the 12bh 
Tibetan month , corres- 
ponding to loth Janu- 
ary, 1907, is Tuesday. 

The 2nd day of the 12tb 
Tibetan month. 

The 3rd day of the 12th: 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 16tb Jan,, 
1907, is Wednesday^ 

The 25th day of the 12th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 8th Febru- 
ary, 1907, is Friday, 

The 26th day of the 12th 
Tibetan month. 

The 27th day of the 12th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 9th Feb., 
1907, IB Saturday. 

The 19th day of the 1st 
Tibetan month of the 
next year, correspond- 
ing to 4th March, 1907, 
is Monday. 

The 20th day of the ist : 
Tibetan month of the 
next year. 

The 21st day of the Isfe 
Tibetan month of the- 
next year, correspond- 
ing to 5th March, 1907,, 
is Tuesday, 

The 24th day of the 2nd 
Tibetan month of the 
next year, correspond- 
ing to 7th April, 1907, | 
is Sunday. | 

• 

The 25th day of the 2nd 
Tibetan month of the 
next year. 

The 26th day of the 2nd 
Tibetan month of the 
next year, correspond- 
ing to 8th April, 1907, 
is Monday, 


The following are excess or superfluous days : — 


Preceding day. 

Excess or superfluous 

■ DAY.;-’ 

j .Succeeding DAY. 

The 26th day of the 3rd 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 18th May, 
1906, is Friday, ' 

The 27th day of the 3rd 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 19th and 
20tli May, 1 906, is 
Saturday and Sunday, 

The 28tb da.y of the 3rd 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 21st May, 
1906, is Monday. 

i 
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PSKCSIDING BAY. 

ExCBSs' OB SUPBRFLtJOtJS 

DAY. 

SUCOKEDING DAY, 

!riie 2nd day of the 5tb 
^ Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 23rd June, 
1906, is Saturday. 

The 3rd day of the 6th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 24th and 
25th June, 1906, is 
Sunday and Monday . 

The 4th day of the 5th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 26th Jane, 
m Tuesday. 

The 22nd day of the 5th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 12th July, 
1906, is 

The 23rd day of the 6th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 13th and 
14th July, 1906, is 
Friday und. Saturday . 

The '24th day, of the 5th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 15th July, 

, 1906, is Sunday . 

The 19th day of the 7th 
^ Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 6th Septem- 
ber, 1906, is Thursday, 

The 20th day of the 7 th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 7th and 8 th 
Sept,, 1906, is Friday 
uad Saturday. 

The 21st day of the 7th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 9th Sept., 
1906, is Sunday, 

The 25th day of the 8th 
Tibetan montJj, corres- 
ponding to 1 2th Octo- 
ber, 1906,' is Friday. 

'I’he 26fch day of the 8th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 13th and 
14th October, 1906, is 
Saturday and Sunday. 

The 27th day of the 8th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to I6th Oct.| 
1906, is Monday. 

The 13th day of the 9t}j 
‘ Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 29th Octo- i 
laer, 1906, is Monday. 

1 The 14th day of the 9th 

1 Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 30th and 
31st Oot., 1 906, is Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 

1 The iSfch day of the 9th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding' to lat NoVfj 
1906, is TJmrsday. 

Tlie 18th day of the 10th 
^’ibetan month, corres- 
■ ponding to 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1906, is Monday.- 

The 19th day of the 10th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 4th and 5th 
Deo., 1906, is Tuesday 
and Wednesday. 

The 20th day of the 10th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 6th Deo., 
1906, is Thursday. 

The loth day of the 12th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 23rd Janu- 
ary, 1907, is Wednesday. 

The 11th day of the 12th 
Tibetan month, corres- ; 
ponding to 24th and 
2oth Jan., 1907, is 
Thursday and Friday. 

The 12th day of the 12th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 26th Jan., 
1907, is Saturday. 

The 1 3th day of the 1st 
Tibetan month of the 
next year, correspond- 
ing to 25th February, 
1907, is Monday. 

The 14th day of the 1st 
Tibetan month of the 
next year, correspond- 
ing to 26th and 27th 
Feb ,1907, is Tuesday 
and Wednesday^ 

The 15th day of the 1st 
Tibetan month of th® 
next year, correspond- 
ing to 28th Feb., 1907, 
is Thursday, 
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' Tile most aiispicious days ' for batiiiBg (abliitioii} 'are ■ iiie" 
following 


Tibetan Date, 

Day. 

Cobresponding 
English Date. 

Rrmaiiks. 

The 9tb day of tbe 
3rd Tibetan 
month. 

' 

Wednes- 

day. 

' ' ■ 

2nd May 1906. 

Sins will be cleansed by 
washing oneself on this day 
with water. 

The 4th day of the 
6th Tibetan 
month. 

Tuesday. 

26th June 1900. 

Sins will be cleansed by 
washing on this day. 

The 20th day of the 
9th Tibetan 
month. 

Tuesday. 

6th Nov. 1906. 

Sins will be cleansed by 
washing on this day. 

The 7th day of the 
11th Tibetan 
month. 

Saturday. 

1 

22nd Dec. 1906. 

N®' 

i Sins will be cleansed by 
j washing on this day. 

The 6th day of the 
1st Tibetan 
month of the 
next year. 

i 

Monday. 

18th Teb. 1907. 

i 

One will attain a long life by 
washing on this day. 

■i ... 

The 8th day of the 
2nd Tibetan 
month of the 
next year. 

Friday, 

8 th March 1907. 

■ ' 

i 

■N5» 

Sins will be oleansedl by 
washing on this day. 
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Some of the days most auspicious for starting basiiiess are 

IB entioned below : • . .. r,:' 


Tibetan Bate, 

Day, 

Corresponding 
English Date. 

Remarks. 

The 17th day of fche 
4fch Tibetan 
month. 

Friday . 

Sth June 1906, 

Accomplished. 

The 20th day of the 
4th Tibetan 
month. 

Monday. 

11th June 1906. 

[ ■ ■ 

No 

Accomplished. 

The 19th day of the 
5th Tibetan 
month. 

Alonday, 

9tl. July 1906. 

■so 

Accomplished. 

The 18th day of the 
8th Tibetan 
month. 

Friday. 

5th Oct. 1906 

NO 

Accomplished. 

The 22nd day of the 
8th Tibetan 
month . 

Tnesday. 

9tliOot 1906. 

NO 

Successful. 

The l7th day of the 1 
9th Tibetan 
month. 

Raturdny. 

SrdNov. 1906. 

so 

Successful. 

The 6th day of the 
llthTibet an 
month. 

Friday. 

21st Dec. 1906. 

NO ^ 

Successful. 

The 19th day of the 
11th Tibetan 
month . 

Thursday. 

3rd Jan. 1907. 

NO 

Successful. 

i 1 r ' * 

The 27th day of the 
Tlth Tibetan: 
month. tM*'. i.., 

Friday, 

j,' ' 

nth Jan. 1907. 

Successful . 

i 
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; , Tibetan, Bate. 

Bay. 

OOERESPONDING 

English Bate. 

Eemaeks., 

. 

'The 2 ' 2nd day of the 
2nd Tibetan 
,, month of the next 
year. 

Friday. 

5th April 1907. 

Successful. 

The 28th day of the 
2nd Tibetan 
month of the next j 
year. 

! 

Wsdnes* 

day. 

10th April 1907. 

|q*3-3Ct 

1 >o 

1 SnccessfnL 


Some of tlie iiianspieious days are mentioned below ; — 


Tibetan Bate. 

Bay. 

Corresponding 
English Bate 

Remarks. 

The 4th day of the 
4th Tibetan 
month. 

Sunday. 

29th May 1906. 

Fatal. ' 

The 23rd day of the 
4th Tibetan 
month. 

Thursday. 

14th J une 1906. 

Bad day. 

1 

The 20th day of the | 
9th Tibetan! 
month. 1 

' Tuesday. 

6th Nov. 1906. 

I 

Bad day. 

I 

^ 1 

The 11th day of the | 
■2nd T i b e^t a- n 1 
month of the 
. ' . next year, 

j 

Monday. 

25th March 

1907. 

.5 

<;t€ « 

The 27th day of the i 
.■ 2nd- Ti b eta n 1 
month of the | 

: next year. . , , ' j 

■ .i 

Tuesday. 

9th April! 907. 

Burnt. Bl-rnd. 
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On ilie nnderinentioned days poisonous snakes (S, wilt 

■ NS» 

lise from beneath the earth causing diseases' to people inhaling" 
their breaths : — . 

13tii May 1906 ; 16th May 1906 ; 30th May 1906 ; 10th June 1906 ; 27th Jnne 
1906 j 8th July 1906; 10th August 1906; 27th August 1906; 8th October 
1906 ; 9th October 1906 ; 13th October 1906 ; 15th October 1906; I7th October 
1906 ; 19tb October 1906 ; 21 st October 1906 ; 24th October 1906 ; 26th October 
1906; 1st November 1906 ; 12th November 1906; 13th November 1906 ; l9th 
December 1906; 19th January 1907 ; 20th January 1907 ; aud 14th February 
1907. 

The Tibetan Astrology, -which combines in itself tbe calcula- 
tions of the Chinese and Indian Astrologies, has been made con- 
siderably complex by the inclusion in it of the Buddhist Metaphy- 
sics. In the Tibetan Almanac there are noted not only the anspi- 
cions and inanspicions junctures ^ j of the Indian Astro- 

logy such as Siddhiyoga ^ 

favourable and unfavourable prognostications are made from the 
Chinese diagrams (Pah-Kvs'ah, (Fire), Khon 

(Earth), D-wa (Iron), Khen ( Sky), Kham (Water), Gin (Hill),. 
Zin (Wood), Zone (Air), and Yos (Hare), Hbrug (Thunder), 
Sbrul (Snake), etc. Terms of the Tibetan Metaphysics are also 
assigned to particular days with a view to mark them as auspi- 
cious or inauspicious. Thus days are marked as 

The influ- 

■ ■ NP . 

ence of the Indian Astrology seems, however, to be predominant. 
Thus, though the first month of the Tibetan year begins in 
February, the Tibetan Almanac opens with the 3rd Tibetan 
month in April, corresponding to the first month of the- 
Hindus. 
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Summer and Wiitter Solstices. 

In the Tibetan Almanac under examination, the Summer 
Solstice is noted on the 1st July, 1906. As a matter of fact, 
according to the European Astronomy, the Summer Solstice falls 
this year on the 21st June. The works of some of the Indian 
Astrologers such as the Siddhanta S'iromaai of Bhasbaracaryya 
(1150 A.D.), Aryja Siddhanta of Iryya Bliata (5th century 
A.D. ), Graha-Laghava of Ganesa Daivajfia (1520 a.d.), etc., 
perfectly agree with the European astronomical works as to the 
date of the Summer Solstice falling on the 21st June. 

According to the Suryya Siddhanta (about 250 
Bhasvati of Satananda (1089 a.d.), Siddhanta Rahasya of 
Raghavaiiaiida (1591 a.d.), etc,, however, the Summer Solstice 
falls on the 28rd June. The astrological 'works belonging to the 
school of Suryya Siddhanta are generally accepted as authorita- 
tive in India. Copies of these works were introduced into Tibet 
in the old days. So the Summer Solstice shoiiid have been noted 
on the 23rd June in the Tibetan Almanac. But this has not 
been done. The reason is this : 

According to the school of the Suryya Siddhanta, the date of 
the Solstice changes by one day at the interval of 66 years and 
8 months. The Summer Solstice first commenced failing on the 
23rd June in 1899 a.d. It fell on the 1st July in 1499 a. d., 
and continued to fail on that date till 1565 a.d. 

This shows that the Tibetans have not reformed their calen- 
dar since 1499 a. 0.-1565 a.d. They must have got their astrology 
from India before 1499 a D.-1565 a.d., and made necessary cor- 
rections every year up to 1499 A.D.-1565 a.d,, in which years the 
Summer Solstice fell on the 1st July, Since 1565 a.d., they have 
been following the Tibetan version of the Indian Astrology but 
have not introduced the necessary corrections as have been* done 
in India, This shows that the intercourse between India and 
Tibet in intellectual matters practically stopped about 1565 a*d. 


A Spboimeu Page of the Almaeag. 

The Brd Tibetan month beginning with the Aprils 1906, 
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Wliile tiie foregoing notice of tlie Tibetan Almanac of tbe 
Mre-Horse year (1906-07) was passing tlirougb tbe Press, Mr. 
E. H. 0. Walsb, Commissioner of tbe Bnrdwan Diyision, yery 
kindly sent me a copy of tbe standard almanac of Tibet of tbe 
Water-Hare year (1903-04), wbicb be bad been using dnidng tbe 
late Tibet expedition and wbicb on its first and second pages con- 
tains tbe following Tibetan verse (of salntation) : — 


^ NS ^ 



No 


>D N9 

“ 1 salute tbe Snmern-like King of sages, tbe heart- exal ter, 
tbe goldenly sublime over this earth, tbe transcender of tbe four 
main stages, who is well embraced by that Incarnate Pair of 
Righteousness, viz.^ tbe Sun and the Moon.” 

Side by side with tbe Tibetan lines there are also four Sans- 
krit lines written both in Lantsba and Tibetan characters, and 
evidently composed by tbe Sanskrit-knowing Lama employed 
under the Lhasa Government, wbicb were inserted as tbe Sans- 
krit equivalents of tbe Tibetan lines and run as follows : — 

?rT I 

s|5R: SW II 

As tbe Sanskrit verse composed by the Lama seems not 
to be quite accurate, I append a Sanskrit translation of the 
Tibetan lines as f ollowi 

II 

or 
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sTHiffl e'#irag!^tn*r5F[ I! 


or 


^qsrifcri I 

^»pci 

ilWfiT II 

N-B.—The Tibetan verse, as well as its Sanskrit translation, 
is an instance of “ donble meanings,” tbe epithets in the verse being 
applicable to both Buddha and Snmeru. 

vs.’x«*ncnRt*nyjC -as applied to Buddha signifies “one who has 
' attained the highest purity of heart”; as 
^ applied to Snmeru : “ producing expansion or 

exaltation of the heart.” 

jjjCfiiw 1. rising above the earthly or rotatory existence; 

I 1*'^ 2. a golden mass rising high over the earth. 

nr'^JT— 1. the four stages of perfection, viz., srotayatti, sahrda- 
gnmi, anrigSmi and arhattva ; 2. four steps of ascent. 

. foremost of sages, that is Buddha. 




Os 


a;3j-c63j'|ldj' 


'§ 135 *^ ^ fabulons golden 

(Snmeru). 


mountain in the north 


DECEMBER, 1906. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th December, 1906, at 9-15 P.M. 

■ The Hon’ble Mr. Justice ■ Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A,, 
D.L., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — ‘ 

Dr. K. Annandale, Raja Ram Chandra Bhanj, Mr. P* B. 
Bradley-Birt, Mr, I. H. Bnrkill, hlr. R. Burn, Rai Sarat Chandra 
Das Bahadur, Babn Amnlya Oharan Ghosh V idyabhusan, Mr. H. G. 
Graves, Mr. H. H. Hayden, Mr. D, Hooper, Mr. W. W. Hornell, Dr. 
W. 0. Hossach, Mi'. 0. Little, Dr. M. M. Masoom, Mr. R. D. Mehta, 
C.LE., Capt. W. E. O’Connor, R.A., Lieut. - Col. D. C. Phillott, 
Major L. Rogers, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastiu-Sankya- 

ratna-Vedatirtha, Mr. R. R. Simpson, Babu Chandra Narain 
Singh, Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Vidyahhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg, Rev. E. C, Woodley. 

Visitors : — Mr. E. C. H. Cresswell, Babu P. K. Das, Mr. H. 0. 
Jones, S. Raseer Hosain Kban, Babu Dwijendra Narain Ray, 
Babu Purnendra Rarain Singh, and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and conhrnied. 

Seventy-three presentations were announced. 

In accordance with Council order, the General Secretary read 
the following report submitted by the Delegates to the Aberdeen 
U ni versity ’s 400th Anniversary on behalf of the Society. 

‘‘ Your Delegates to the Aberdeen University on the occasion 
of its recent Quartercentenary Celebmtions have the pleasure to 
submit a short report of their mission. They do not propose to 
describe the Festival, as they xmderstarid that the official Publica- 
tions Committee of the University intends to present Books of the 
proceedings to all the bodies that sent representatives. 

The Celebrations, which extended over four days^—Septemher 
25th-28th — of exquisite weather, were begun by a service in one 
of the two constituent colleges of the University (King’s College) 
and were ended by an evening Reception in the other (Marischal 
College). During the entire week the City was en fSte, 

In the afternoon of the First Day, the Delegates, upwards of 
240 in number, and representing the Universities, Colleges, and 
chief Learned Societies of the United Kingdom, as well as the 
principal Universities and Academies of the British Possessions, 
and those of America, Austro-Hun^ry, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Komay, Russia, Sweden, 
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and Switzerland, were received by tbe Cbanceilor and great offi- 
cers of tbe University and formally presented tlie addresses of 
congratulation witb wbicb they were entrusted. This was one of 
tbe biggest functions of the fotir days, and was so managed that 
tbe whole population of Aberdeen might see something of it ; for 
the members of the University (among them a most charming 
band of more than a hundred girl undergraduates), together with 
the special Guests of the University, the Delegates, the Magis- 
trates and the Town Council, all arrayed like King Solomon in 
ail their academic or civic glory, marched in proCiBSsion through 
some of the streets of the city to the place appointed for the Dele- 
gates’ reception. The place of reception was a temporary hall, 
specially constructed at the charges of the Chancellor, Lord 
Strathcona, and capable of accommodating 4,000 people. The 
dais of the hall was occupied by the senior members of the 
University and the special Guests and Delegates : the bodf of 
the hall was filled by the invited public. 

The Delegates fi*om the United Kingdom were the first to be 
received ; . after them came those from the Colonies and India, and 
then those from foreign countries in alphabetical order. As the 
Delegates of each country were announced the whole assembly 
stood up while a band played the appropriate national anthem 
or am. 

The addresses were presented to the Chancellor unread : 
indeed, it would have been impossible to read them, for the mere 
formality of presenting them engaged the greater part of the 
afternoon : but a selected delegate of each country or group of 
countries delivered a short speech in behalf of his colleagues. In 
this procedure, the delegates from all the British Dominions 
beyond the seas, India included, were represented by Principal 
Peterson of the University of Montreal and were attuned to the 
national air of Canada. 

The addresses, however, were afterwards publicly displayed 
. in one of the museums of Marischal College, and were one of the 
chief attractions of the Beception that bi^ought the celebrations 
to an end. 

Some of the addresses were real works of art, upon which 
considerable time, thought, money, and in some cases scholarship, 
must have been spent. Ours was not, by along way, one of the 
most attractive, though it was by no means one of the plain- 
est. ■ 

After this great reception, the Delegates were entertained at 
a banquet given, in one of the public halls of the city, by the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council. 

In the morning of the Second Day honorary degrees were 
conferred upon 122 distinguished guests. Among those thus 
honoured were Sir John Jardine, K.C.I.E., M.P., the delegate 
.from Bombay University, and Mr. John Sime, C.I.E., who. repre- 
sented the Punjab University, as well as on Professor Kielhom of 
^Gottiugen," who is one of our Honorary Members, Major Ronald 
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Ross, O.B., E R.S., late of the Indian Medical Service, and Pro- 
fessor G. R. Lanman, professor of Sanskrit at Harvard. 

In tlie afternoon of the same day there was a Reception by 
the University at King’s College, and in the evening another pub- 
lic Reception at the Art Gallery. 

The Third Day was the day of tbe celebrations, when the 
new buildings at Marischal College were formally opened by tile 
King, who was accompanied by the Queen. The weather wavS 
truly imperial, and all the eminence of Scotland — academic, civic, 
political — and all the adorned beanty of Aberdeen, were present. 

In the evening a banqnet, almost comparable in magnitude 
wdth the feeding of the multitude in the wilderness — ^for the num- 
ber <»f the guests amounted to 2,400 — was given by the Chancellor, 
Lord Strathcona, to all the graduates, guests, and delegates, 
Many of the guests wore their academic robes; nor did any one 
lack anything of the equal feast. 

The principal function of the Eoueth Day was the evening 
Reception at Marischal College, at which upwards of 4,000 guests 
were present, and doctors’ robes of many colours were displayed 
to soft Lydian airs and the powerful strains of the national instru- 
ment of Scotland. 

Your Delegates came away with vivid impressions of the 
wonderfully perfect management of the long series of ceremonies, 
and of the splendid hospitality shown to all the guests and dele- 
gates both by the University and by the city.” 

A*. Alcook.'' ' ' ■ 

18^/2, October, 1906. , George A. Geiebson. 


The Chairman announced that Dr. E. D. Ross having return- 
ed to Calcutta had taken over charge of the duties of Philological 
Secretary from Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. 

Lieut. J. G, More, 51st Sikhs, E.P., Bannu, proposed by Lieut.- 
CoL D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. K. Annandale ; 3fr, M, J. 
Hirst, Assistant Superintendent, Bengal Police, Calcutta, proposed 
by Lieut.-CoL D, C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. K Annandale ; 
Gajptai'n S. Morton, 24ith Punjabis, Dilkusha, Lucknow, proposed 
by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. K. Annandale ; 
Biwan Teh Ohand, B.A., M.R.A.S., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, 
Ludhiana, proposed by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Dr. K. Annandale ; Mr. H. 0. Norman, Professor of English, 
Queen’s College, Benares, proposed by Lieut.-Col, D. C. Phillott, 
seconded by Mr. H. E. Stapleton ; Mr. He^iry Sharpy, Director of 
Public Instruction, Eastern Bengal and Assam, Shillong, propGsed 
by Mr. H. E. Stapleton, seconded by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott ; Mr. 
Q.it. iTu/ze, Bureau Assistant to the Director-General of Educa- 
tion, Simla, proposed by Dr. E. D. Ross, seconded by Mr. R. 
Bum ; G attain 0. L. Peart, 106th Hazara Pioneers, Quetta, pro- 
posed by Lieut.-Ool. . D. C; Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annan- 
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4sle ; Captain Claude B, Stokes, 3rd Skinner’s Horse, HeoMi, 
proposed by Lieni-CoL D. 0. Phillott, seconded by Dr. K Aii- 
Bandale ; Leiut Q, Earris, 56tli Infantry, P.F., proposed by 
Lieut.-Col. D. C. Pliillott, seconded by Dr. Annandale ; Major F. 
EKinealy, LM.S., Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, proposed by Major 

L. Bogers, I.M.S., seconded by Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S j Mr. 
Arthur William Bentith, I.C.S., Assistant Comptroller, India Trea- 
STiries, proposed by Lient.-Col. D. 0. Pbillott, seconded by Dr. 
F. Annandale * Major W. Bonnan, I. A., Examiner, Ordnance and 
Factory Accounts, Calcntta, proposed by Lient. -Col. D. C. Pbillott, 
■seconded by Dr. N. Annandale ; Mr. /. 0. Jadk, I.O.S., Joint 
Magistrate, Backergnnge, proposed by Mr. H. E. Stapleton, se- 
'conded by Lient -Col. D. 0. Pbillott ; Br. Adrian Caddy, M.D., 

M. B., B.S. (London), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), M.B.C.S. (Eng.), L:R.C.P. 
(Lond.), D.P.H., Calcutta, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., 
■seconded by Dr. Arnold Caddy ; Dr. E, Ftnch, M.D., Surgeon 
to tbe Consulate-General for Germany, proposed by Major L. 
Rogers, LM.S., seconded by Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S. ; Fro^ 
Jessor S. 0. Mahalanabis, proposed by Mr. J. A. Cunningbam, 
seconded by Dr. E. Annandale ; Major B. E, Beare, D.P.H., 
IM.S., Civil Surgeon, Patna, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., 
seconded by Major W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S, ; Captain E. B, 
Foster, I.M.S., Eden Hospital, Calcutta, proposed by Major L. 
Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Captain J. W. Megaw, I.M.S. ; 
Captain J, G. Eolditch Leicester, M.D., F.R C.S., M.E..C.P., I.M 8., 
Genej’al Hospital, Calcutta, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., 
seconded by Captain J. G. Murray, I.M.S. ; Major W, J. Ea/y- 
ward, M.B., I.M.S., Police Surgeon, Calcutta, proposed by Major 
L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded bv Dr. W. 0. Hossack ; Captain 
JTarrey, R.A,M.C., Station Hospital, Calcutta, proposed by Major 
L. Rogers, seconded by Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S. ; and Cap- 
tain 0. 0. M, Murphy, The Suftolk Regiment, proposed by Lieut.- 
CoL D. 0. Phillott, seconded by Dr. H. Annandale ; were balloted 
for as Ordinary Members. 

Mr. D. Hooper exhibited some primitive candles made from 
the seeds of Myristica- canarica, one of the wild nutmegs of South- 
ern India. The tree is found in South Kanara, Malabar and 
Travancore. The seeds, which contain half their weight of fat, 
are beaten into a paste and pressed into the hollows of sniall 
bamboo stems, and then heated over a fire. The black candles, 
moulded in this peculiar fashion, are removed and used for illumin- 
ating purposes by villagers* The fat of. the seeds consists 
mainly of myristicin, is readily saponifiable, and warrants a wdder 
commercial application. 

On behalf of Mr. J. W. Ryan, Manager of the Government 
Rubber Plantations at Mergui, the Natural History Secretai*y 
exhibited a photo^aph of a prostrate but vigorously growing 
tree of Eet^ea hr asiliensis, the Para rubber tree. The purpose of 
the exhibit was to illustrate the vitality of this species. . 
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The following papers were read :— 

1. 4 o/ 124 new word,% chiefly Wuropmn. that constantly oomr 
in modern Persian N ewsjpa/pers ; collected from the neivsjpa^pers of the 
past six months, — By Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Persian Instructor 
to the Board of Examiners. Communicated by Lt.-Col. D. C. 
Phillott. 

• This paper will he published in a subsequent number of the 

Journal, . " , 

2. Salima Stdtan Begam.- — By H. Betbridge, 

3. The Paladins of the Kesar Saga, A collection of Sagas from 
Lower Ladakh. Tale No, III. — By Ret. A. H. Prancke. 

. This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

4. Note on the' Common Kestril (Tinnunculus alaudarius).— By 

Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott. 

5. Note 071 the Lager Falco7i (Palco jugger).“-By Lt.-Col, 
D. C. Phillott. 

6. A note on Swertia to7igluensis and on a neiv variety of 
Sivertia purpu7'asce7is. — Byl, H. Burk ill. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal, 

7. A Chapter q 7% Hunting Hogs., being a7i extract from the 
Kit^h'^I-Bazyardh, a treatise on Falconry^ hy Ibn Kushajim, an Arab 
writer of the Tenth Century. — By Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott aud Mr. 
R. P. Azoo. 

8. Note 071 d specimen of Felis tristis, Milne- Edwards^ in the 
Indian Museum,— By N, Ann ANJ>A hE. 

9. Notes on hidian Mathematics,— By G. R, Kaye. Com- 
municated hy Dr. F. D. Boss, 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

10. Miniature Tank Worship m Bengal. — Compiled by A. jN*. 
Moberly, LC.S., Superintendent of Ethnography^ BengaL Com- 
municated hy the Anthropological Secretary. 

11. The Saorias of the Eajmahal Hills.— By R. BAiNBBiDai, 
Communicated by the Anthropoligical Secretary. 

This paper will be published in the If 0 wo 2 -V^. 

12. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of Lidia, No. XI. The Oc- 
currence of the Medusa, Irene cejlonensis, in Brackish Pools, together 
loith its Hy droid stage.— By N. Am Amk'LVi. 

13. Notes on the Freshiaater Fauna of India, No. XJZ ' A 
Preliminary note on the Polyzoa occurring in Indian Fresh and 
Brackish Pools, with the description of a new Lophopus. — By IST., 
Akkandale. 
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14 Notices of Orissa in the Marly Becords of Tibet. — By Rai 
Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur. 

These papers will be published iu a subsequent uumber of the 
Journal. 

The Second Meeting of the Medical Section of the Society 
was held on Wednesday, the 14th !N’ovember, 1906, at 9-15 p.m. 

Major W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., in the chaiiA 

The following members were present : — 

Major E. H. Brown, I.M.S., Dr. A. Caddy, Captain E. P. 
Connor, I.M.S., Lt.-Col. P. J. Drury, I.M.S., Dr. W. G. Hossack, 
Dr. W. W. Kennedy, Captain D. McCay, I.M.S., Captain J W. D. 
Megaw, I.M.S., Major D. M. Moir, I.M.S., Major J. Mulvany, I. M.S., 
Captain J. Gr. P. Murray, I.M.S., Captain J. J. Drwin, I.M.S., and 
Major P. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Fm^ors :-—C apt. J. A. Black, Dr. Adrian Caddy, Capt. 
Harvey, R.A.M.G., Capt. J. 0. H. Leicester, Major F. O’Kinealy, 
I.M.S., and Dr. J, B. Phillippe. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Major D. M. Moir showed some clinical cases. 

Captain J. W. D. Megaw read a paper on “A Year’s Experi- 
ence of Malaria at the Medical College Oufc-patient Dispensary.” 

Major L. Rogers showed some lantern slides illustrating the 
short fevers of Calcutta. 

The discussion on the last paper to be continued at the next 
meeting. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting terminated. 
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60. The Paladins of the Kesar Saga. A Gollection of Sagas from 
Loiver Ladakh. — By A. H. F,ra]^cee. 

PBEFAGE. 

The following tales, which I call “ Sagas of the Paladins of 
the Kesar-saga ” were dictated slowly by the same man who dic- 
tated the ‘‘ Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar-saga,” and were 
written down hy the Mnnshi of Khalatse, Yeshes rig ^adzm. The 
sagas contained in the present collection are not considered by 
the people to be of the same importance as the Kesar-saga proper ; 
bat they are interesting enough to the European student of Tibet- 
an folklore as throwing new light on the Kesar-saga. Accord- 
ing to my conception, the present sagas constitute parallels to the 
Kesar-saga, as were told in side-Talleys. Some of the Agus ap- 
pearing in them look exactly like Kesar himself under, a new 
name. When these tales were united with the principal saga, 
Kesar under a different name the Agu) had to become a son 
or servant of Kesar under his own name. In the first of the tales, 
however, we find Kesar under his own name, and the tale reminds 
us in many parts decidedly of Kesar-saga, Tale Ko- Y, Kesar’s 
defeat of the giant of the North. 

TALE No. I. 

The Tale op Kesae’s Beloved Mon. 

Abstract of Contents, 

Kesar had a Mon (low-caste man) whom he loved more than 
anybody else. The Agus became jealous and killed the Mon on the 
occasion of a hunting party which they had undertaken in his 
company, by pushing him from a high rock. Kesar went to find 
him and heard a voice speaking out of his corpse. Therefore he 
opened the Mon’s belly with a knife, and out of the corpse came 
two Mons, a male and a female one which he carried home in his 
ibiii cloth. Both were some sort of devils who required a great 
amount of food. At first the Agus had to feed them, but when 
their supplies were finished, the Mon-devils were entrusted to 
grandfather rTse dgu. This old hermit gave them much work and 
little food. Once they found a lump of gold and a turquoise of 
the size of a hearth-stone. These treasures they presented to the 
hermit, asking him to increase their food and give them less 
work. He, however, did the opposite, as he was of opinion that 
they would find him more treasures if he was hard on them. 
Then the two devils fled to a poisonous lake in which they bathed, 
with the result that their appearance became perfectly diabolic. 
One of tbeir teeth grew down to the earth and another up to the 
sky, and they received locks of blood-red colour. They attacked 
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the bermit in bis bouse, bat Kesar was sent to rescue bim. Wben 
they bad toid tbeir tale to Kesar, the latter advised them errone- 
ously to go to tbe land of tbe ]S:%as and devour its inhabitants. 
This was a slip of the tongue, for be bad intended to send tbem 
to tbe land of the devil. When the misery of tbe Kagas became 
very great, they were advised by their sorcerers to send two of 
tbeir ladies, Daryyi yang rndzeama^ and JDargyi mtliong rndzesma, to 
Kesar, to ask bim to come to tbeir assistance. These two Nagini 
went towards the land of gLing and put up lOO black and IQO 
white tents. First of all, Agu Khmi mgo khrai thung , was sent 
against tbem. Tbe ladies took the si tape of bear’s, and the Agu 
ran away before tbem, wounding bis horse with bis own sword in 
Ms fright. Then Agu dPalle was sent, but be also fled before the 
bears. Still be found out that they were females. Therefore be 
gave the advice that a^Bruguma ought to be sent to the tents. , She 
was well accepted and asked by tbe Kagini to send King Kesar to 
tbem for some time. Kesar agreed to that, saying that 'aBruyuma 
would probably repent her promise. Then 'aBruguma was ordered 
to fetch Kesar’ s horse from the cold (or straight) valley. But 
the horse behaved awkwardly and would not come. By throw- 
ing a stone at it with a sling, she succeeded after all in mounting 
it. But then tbe horse went off in tbe most extraordinary way, 
carrying her up to the sky, and then dragging her along moun- 
tain ridges, ^aBruguma spending moat of the time below the belly 
of the horse, with the result that, when they andved after all in 
tbe stable, the back of the horse was sore. Then 'aBruguma 
went to her father f>nd mother, angry. Kesar healed the horse 
with the medicines which were always ready for use in the hoi se’s 
ear, and took ^aBmyuma back to the castle. There she had to clean 
all tbe harnesses and other armature which Kesar intended to take 
along with . him on his expedition. ^ Then 'aBruguma sang a song 
in which Kesar is praised as a being from whom light, dew, and 
flowers proceed. Kesar answered with a song in which he said 
that, although leaving as a young man, he would return as an old 
man. Kesar was led by a fox to the land of the Kagas. He 
punished the two Mon-devils and sent them to the land of the 
devil to eat there all the poisonous snakes. Then he played at 
dice with the brother of the two Kagini, Yang mdze ma and 
mThong mdzesma. Thus tiine years elapsed. But then the IST^a 
had a difference with Kesar and called him, “ Forgetter of yLmgJ 
That very night Kesar saw his horse in his dream. He went to 
look after him the next day and found him after a long time. 
The horse advised him not to accept the food which was to be 
•offered to him by the Nagini, as it was poisonous, and they rode 
off in the direction of gLing, Two d^rys before arriving there, 
Kesar took the shape of a wolf, and soon met with Agu dPalle 
wim had taken the shape of a sheep. But the latter recognized 
Kesar and blamed him for not hurrying home, as hKd hlon Ldanpa 


i There is a very similar passage to tliis in Kesar-saga, Tale No* 
iCesar’s victory over the giant of the North, Bibliotheca Indica, 
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had taken possession of the castle of gLing and ^aBruguma, n>nd 
killed Agn mJDa dfon gongma. Therefore Kesar took the shape 
■ of a begging monk and went to the gLing castle to ask alms. He 
told ^aBruguma that he had heard news of Kesar’s death in the 
land of the Nagas. ^aBruguma liked that news and gave him a 
little room to sleep in. At night Kesar surprised ^aBrugtima in 
the company of hK^ hlon Idanpa, The latter was suspended in a 
cage, but released when he made over his property to Kesar. Also 
hiBriiguma was forgiven and re-aecepted. 


VoCABULABY OF THE New WoBDS AND NaMES. 

nman thsad or ma thsadde, ‘ the measure not being full ’ ; 
« 1 ' ‘ not enough with this.’ 

'pr I ^Biongsu^ or Ichohungyi su, one among them. 

blown up, filled with air or gases. 

I nambag^ the upper part of the coat, above the girdle, 
' ' which is used as a pocket. 

I hragste^ perfect tense of modern 'ahregpa, ‘ cut off ’ (the 
^ I ^ ' limbs of killed animals). 

grohoTO, dumplings. 

I take off, diminish. 

>o 

make more, increase. 

T dranggi lungpa, instead of gmnggi Imigpa^ means 
‘ ‘ straight valley.’ 

I cha^o, long tooth. 

I norla, making a mistake in his speech, a slip of the 
' ' 'tongue. 

J ^^^9 ^^'^9 ^abrog, name of an outlying field. 

I not only f Kupees as is stated in the dictionaries, but 12 
I * annas x 6, or 4|- Kupees. 

rt sva gor, mr of grass. 

< 

^ trample down (of grass). 

^ shil btangcas^ TinBe the mouth. 
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I dremno, the same as dredmo, female bear. 

I Itag dha7\ ■white neck, of animals, 
j fhong, the same as phahong, rock. 

I hhar khar hta^igces, sharpen (a knife, sword), 

I sdugfo, unhappy. 

so ■ 

I zhimzag, sweet-meat. 

^•OIC [ shilang, dung. 

I charma^ a small stone which is broken from a rock, 
^^'■554 1 mount a horse. 

I yogla, underneath a horse, on its stomach . 

I rtsaku, small knife. 

■ NO 

I ^'^hiti phruhi^ name of a fruit. 

I dress of the horse from saddle to tail,, 

; so ■ 

! han ^adum, said to mean ‘ silk. ’ 


I ban ^aaum, said to mean ‘ silk. 

. so ■ ■ , , 

2^^*^ I IP^dka^ the same as padma, lotus-flower. 

I leather boot^^^ 

I ^'^yd'^9 ^ ahrangmsy ‘ the heart is following, ’ to 
» become excited. 

j rnam tsar, respectful for tsadar, loin-cloth, girdle. 

I ^'2/^* * sun-summit, V the lustre of icy peaks. 

sgara sgure, very old, 
sgang ra, beard, ra stands for shra. 
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I rtsttg rna rinchen, name of a Naga. 

J ysang robs, food given to monks. 

charlii htangcas, liang up, suspend. 

I 'adriste Cadriste stands probably for 'ahriste). 
^ * conciliated. 




ngazha ^ 


Of the two words for ‘ we,’ ngatang is used 
inclusive, and ngazha exclusive of the 
addressed person. 


1 1 1 1 

5ia;-q^q'^'3s:^-4q]*q^ I a^uqc:-^q'^q(^c:?| I 3]^' 

I p'Q^’c^=T}'q'|cqa^'*^qa^’q^sV3q'^-^^^ 

'O 

:'5c:*§j^'|-q5^i^3i'iwz^ I =T]5=i]'§iq ] 

|q]’q'qj;^-q'|3^"J53j I 

| gq’^q ] CjSj’c^C’sq-sIj'o^' 
e\SV(^:^'C\=^=T|| 5-Ssq*§|-553j'q]s?^'q'c;‘^'*^c;’q^q'2fqq^’ 

•s^^qs^'q*^ I C(^'a^Cq*qq?rq'i5j'q'iavi^'iq I 
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's^ 

5|^'|'gc;'^P'^'s^*ga^'^- q S;-§'s;*q|q'^f | 
q|^5^*q'SI|3^’?rr’3^^'i:i I I 


q^5I I I pq2^s;;'5|p3i’c^7dj-C\2^’ 

. 'O ■ - ■ 

0]'qgq’£JI 5r5i'=r|5^-q’^-^’|^-y<3i| .^’|'C^:^’|q|'q I 


5jq'3j^’qq'.^ci]-=^p | ^■sr|'?}^-c[]^5^pq'^:^-q*.jcjcq^’ 

So 

I 5^'qa^'a^:^'3^i^'5^’q-^'f|q*ci]|^rqc:YW[;2^'¥| 

'Tj'5^a^'^s^'gd^-^p I =q|^'p’6^5I’qc!]-3jqp-a^p*;'$-57p5^-fl}- 

■ S* . ' N9 ' ' 

.' ' : 'SP ■■ 

I^•g^^•?^p3j■■^•q’c\3^•?^c;•3j^ I grasip^'|'33j-|=^*55f’ 

'SO 

pq'%'a^c5^ I ^■3^^'|c;'qQ^-*^qa^'^c6q'3q'(q'si]?f ^^'01* 

2p,'irC| 5|-i|’|q'*^q3j*§-*^q]-(q-=T|?f 
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q-q^^ I 5a^’i’|-q-q-g'^^qj*q^I I ^*^cq'(^s7]' 

A'qf a!rr]*q0-gq|v|-pq'^-sq-g-q^-grr|'q§=r|^| 
5^n]^-q^*a^i|c;'q§cr|^ 1 f 

gq’q-^:i|-‘^-i^3j'i^?.rq I ir3j’§c:’§i?]'5^^| 

c^c:-q'l'q%':^3j J q’^-|q-*^q^'i"s^^'q'gq-‘^| Ci^C-q' 
q54'q^E;'^-«q| | p3*sT||q' 

NO NO Nq ‘ 

|q-=^^'|**^q]*q5^q|*q'=I]q3j-5f| 

xq 

%>^c;-S3^-yq]^^’^q|’q^33^-^'q I 
^'Tj3i-a^p^-yq'^'q'(^*q-^q|'^q'C^3^| 

' ''Nq- ' no' '■ . . ->0 
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' N3 ■ . a 

l-aqo^-S'qi^qYls^-q'^iTi-sj^s^-ari 

. xq 

§c;-=q|^’'Tj'ai'^-Sfc-^ I ^c'qj-aK'qa^'^'q'^q-y^q'q | 

, xp , x:>XD 

pc:'q|^^-T]'q’jg=!y^'s;(q'q-|^j 5'?f=j|5=ri'q|5i5i*a5’?rt;'| 

S3 

X3 

|^q’q|q-f| f q5^a^'^-qt5=r]'f | ^’sf 

. XD 

^’2^a^*^2q-^5I*ll'gq’qp^'q'qcB?I?^’(q'cq«^-4=^'q | 
qrT]q-s;^5I3j'gqm!'^'^q-q-g]'^q]*qi5C;^'?r'| 

|s^'§’ij^'q’^q'^'5q'§j^’5|'51'a’^z7far | 
?i^-q'^’§q'§j?^-|q-J^q^'|'*^q|'3-^£T|-iq | 

X3 

|rp'^Ti?f f |'|•^'C\3^•S^ I 
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I as^'5ia^c| 

■>0 

§C=T|^^'^ I if 5^*^-q-a*^2H’(^-yTt' 

I ^’«^'!3c:'q]?p^'q'^a I s^'?*q^TOz^cr|-er] j 

N 3 xi ' 

' ' -o 

=l]cq^-5q]’5'^=l]'|q-(q f q'q]|?]'T]’a^p^’^ ] 

^ 'X> 

^q]’q^c;?^’q| q-(^'a,r3-q^q-§s^ | | 

i]'^^-3'q'5C:-|-^q2^| q^-q!^q'$'|^’^-qi^c:^n 

x?' , "’ ’'^' 

■'■,.■■ ' ■ .-'XD' ,' :'. NO' • ; 

I q-0|-c^?'^q|-|3^*q-^q*,«;^'q I 

■ NP'VS ■ ' , ■ ■ .X?'/ so 

^•^^'5^qs^^’?3q'qq')E;wcqaj*q \ p-'^’q*£Cfc-| | |’(^* 
g't^q'(q*?rc-.^c[| I ga^'^-g3s-q5^qg:^-^*|'q^'a-q^^ 
i^-^-ajl ^•(|ST|'^-q!^c:Y<^5j'C^q’q'qi^c;*?r| 
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rT|-g'C^Tq-q'::!|q'| j •5^n;3-q!5C 

NO 

NO' NO ''*3 

gq^-q^rq | n;''^C%i:^'2^'(q-^'q5-<3jC'2^'5^5j-5i'?I-q|^^-q |' 

S5 

^T-qg2^'5s^'5^Wci!^’Src'| 

^§;-|3^'c\5^q] I pc\'^s;'q|q-i-^3^-q'la^c'q^^q^'l5'a^^=r]' 

'^' ‘ NO ' 'N^ 

^q?l'ajc;p*j5|’^s;«,'g':qr55i^r5qpc | 

NONP ■ ^' , ' 

|s^•p|^^p•(q■?lpq•|^^’^q’|^•e5j•q^q'ql5C;•cq3i■3s;■yj^• 
g51''Tj'^i:,-0'^Ic;-^'^c;-?|c-s'Q^§p’q’q^q-i | 

'NO ■ Ni> , 

l?rp'p5^-5^p-p^-^c:-'iT^-q(^C^q| Un’-ot- 

, , Nq . ... , Nq ■ sq 

: sq ■ , . ' NO 

NO 

|r -crjq-a^cfi'qq-sipa^'^^j-^qi wof j 
C(^a^’g(q-^o^’^E;’^-^=Tl't^3j-Sr j 
^^c;-^c;’33^p'g0'^'0'5I=^C'3yi'iq^^*Hr j 
^q3;-qp*gi|-^'0-5ir^c\-gq-t^s^-Bf | 
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^•^C;-^q-q*q-|;'^^a^-(q:T|'S^q-^'=r|''S;=T|'f'Cq5i] 

< 

® ev ^ 

§''3*5?^'q'^iq'S=T]'i:^-^'q’cq3j-q | 

•< S£> 

>0 NO 

^•^zT]-i^^-q I ;Tj-if=i]^^I- J^'ci]'55^'(qa^'%a\C:'5]'3^-q ]:' 

NO 

SO ■ NO 

iqq-C3^1cr|*^ I s;(q'§*Jq'i^j'0|'gq'|j3i-^=r]';:qq'ygq'3^p=;' 

;^-q|q^if | $’^*gq'aq-a| f 

p-Q^^'yyT^'4=T]| I i^'S^gqq]-^2^'5i'||C' 

NO 'V> 

•^'Tjl S'^'*^^=T|'5qc:-q'q|q'§'P^s^q]| q-|j's^qa^-£f:q5j*q* 

5JC | C-^C^'^'Sjgq'irci^^'q I l?^*cT]'s;^q(q'a|^*q<^^-q| 

so 

>q’5]^'cq<3j-‘^'3^ya5| i?^-ri|’2;^qq-(q’^-^- 

NO 

so 

' ■ , ■',' NO 

g'ci]*;'5jq]’<3^C'cq!:^'3qp3^'qs^=T]-a|'ST]^^^^ 
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< . ' J > 

■^‘§ c ;*§ ca 55'^-5 ? C 25 i ' W ^ I 

'<1 ' ^ 

^ "NSi H 

§''awq'^q'|^W^*ar| 

< ^ . . ■ 'O 

§- c \^ c ; wq -^ C ’ p ' q '^ q - s ^ j-^'^'BT | 

'>,■' X 5 » ■■■■■'■■ ■. , ■ . ' ' NO 

^•|=r|-3^^-q I g|-if^|^-J^'er]^q'(qaj-5a^C5|-as;'S|' 



NO 

Q^|=I|C-f I ^q*^-%-Sr=T]'GI gq'55j-^q|*^-y|jc;'?ip^'i:^* 

^'S^5I=T]'2T2^'3i-^C 

. NO ■ NO 

. NO ^ ■ 

^ q *| q '^ c -§ i - gq ]' qgq '?^:' a ^^’ q | i ?|-:^’ s ^ qq * o |^- 

■ NO ' 

3*;^} I I i^-yajl 

W=T|’s^qq'q-|^'q-^n:-qq | ^-^-qlTq Yy;jc;'|3j-3;j-f|ji;^*gj- 

Icq-qi^q^'iril 

\ ^'^*5^’^=#wrfc\^*^’^'gc^*q| s^qq-q-^- 

NO . ' 

tw5T^t[|'(q-:^q-|-3^ | *;ar|'q*p^'p2;-qi5q'q|3j'^ci|'Q^i^qj-q j 
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IN.S.-] 

pc'SF]-^’?rc:j I 

s» 

vs vs vs vs 

pq’orl^I^ 

p^g-=T]'3^r2Tci^*5^^-f I ^•s;^n^q-^-a^p^*yaj5i'Qrg'f ' ■ 

vs vs 

(^=i|'q:^<35-a5q’(^^'ir| wq | Fr(q| ^of 

vs 

Vs vs 

'®’ vs vs vs 

gi’if f 

- NP 

|[q'l=r|'q‘7q*<5*^'q^rq*%3^^ f 

q5;’3^q*s^^F3;c:'|s^-a55^*q I • eTI^^c'^^i^c-qo^-djc^'j^-^c:'- 
ff ^'sq^'^^=^*§j-p'ai-qc;'|| ^^'(q^gjisrj'q'^q^-^f | 

N® ' X»:„ 

0C^’*;;§^W^=^=T]'O^’=^15I3i I 
^•^r^cq-^csqj-^sjs^-sr I 
0flrcf:Y5t3^-q*^C;*|:^‘'^lra^s^q|| 
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Nd 

>o 

so NO 

-(3^5=T|I FF«^g*ST|'??’0^- 

so Ni? 

0*a^c;-^=J]wf'3j| ^•^’=T]t;*^’3j£;**^'^3^-?rc;’q^| ^'5j^ 

so so 

TI^aj'^i^c|*§^'a50-|'a^c:-0'y^q-q^3j-q^^ 

p-|'^'3^5^| 0*?]^'^5J=i]-(q'^BW;^3j-3j| tqc 
5j-d5c;w<5-i^'cq3j-3i I ai^-pq|-53j*U^:^'Q^0"| 

^•OI'Sr=I]Y?rc:-3^0| *^3=TlT§=ri'^7SC^I 

‘s^ ' ^ 

-qrTjOfyiji^C^-qi 

so 

so 

g^-5fE;-:q3j'af3s,’<3j-a^qq*|-cqE:| 

• |*^'U*cqc^=T|'3^-5j’^j 

, so 

I??'q^*s^^'(q-^?rq'cq3j| 
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^q*^c§c:'^-!^cr|*g;;^-33q’oQs^-Br | 

^•q*3i2^-5ja;-aj’^q'q'q'S3i*a^^ | 

^aj'ITcj I a^lsrj’l'qq'^’t^c^j FFs^’ 

sa* 

np 

I ^^'?l5f^c:'(^=r]^?rc'-Scr| | ^'if 

•so sa NO 

NO 

'^Tcj I ajS^-^pc^'q-pa^-^-g^^-qj 3^3^ 

NO S»0 

'no 

.q-f q-SJ-QJ-gq I 5l]tq^'^'a|-5j5j’q^3*cq3j-3s;-yq|y^^-^-QI* 

sTi^aj-g-fq-s^-q-ga^-ir^’l ^•|*i|’qrHfq‘^'q j 

^^'q’^jfq'q'qc’f f I |c;-qpq' 

NO ■ , •.'<> 

q-q|q'?^;'| I^'rcqq-qea^-q- 

NO 'INO . ■ ;■ ■•■ 

I q]3j5I'q3^' 

NO 
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va 

f ^•=r||^!'nr|'c-?rc' • f | , | 

^c'f f 1 I 

■N£> , ■ n:> 

Nl? ''NO 

■ Si? 'sv:> 

Nd 

a]Ei]^'^S^3^;^-q^-5|c;'a^gc;'if | 
2c'5^c^'<3^-S^rcci^'=r|'53^'ai^^^ I 
5|’y<C’;^3i'(3i'^'ac-q^'q|i^5q-aj3^’^^ | 

' 's9 'O 
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>0 ,■’■'' 

NC >"'0 

V-I .. . 

^3:'2s3:'Zv5ia^-2fa;*=T|^c-*../:jqi-^=r|'q!^^^^ 

sJ s» ' 

|^a?'^c;*|-ai3^-q]^5|'^sj]'|=?]'Sr] ■ 

• ■ *' .-. . ':'- 

>c ■ , 

.,.NS> 

■ .,,,, 'O ,,, _, 

■'"'■ >0 "NS 

^'p^’sr|lq[|-fj’^cr|’^£T]'^q'^c;*!5r| 

N» : 

^ai'^c;YGi3i*si|^5I'^o[|*|q|'ar | 

., v- ^ ■-- 

■^;'V,,'' . 

w3f I ■ • 
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' ' N£>- 

|^q'§c:Yai3j-crj^5:]-^cT|-af| 

. 'O 

SO ' ■ ND 


5isr|-5jq-|-z^g-(^-|^ai-qcSr f - 
|"q’^c;-fqaj-^j^q%|.q|’ar| 

.Nd so 

%;'Sf I 

I'q’qCYqaj'qi^si’^cri-iqi'ari 

NJ? 

Nff NO 




NO ■ ■ NO ' ^ ■ 

yq'^C'f-qaj-qj^q-^sil-p-afj 
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E^.s.] 

<o 

NJ» >0 

rr5^q'0'j^=i]-fq-^c:-sr| 

5I^ira;'5i|ai-<3j'^-||=Tj-^cr|-'^-5r I 

^o^-2^3j-s^51^'Hra;-2T]^C.^=r|*^=T]'^=T]'5r| 

-sd "^fcO . 

NJ> 'SS> 

^•^qj’awrr^C'i 

* ' ^ 

i='l^q-|ca,gc'f 5'a;<3j'^=i|’g|-a^^'^^I 
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5q'^?5^-c\c;‘C''H'-3q-^5j^*q I 

,N.:> . NO.' ■■ .‘ 

j 5=Tl’^'-3ic-q|q'tq5j| 

NO . 

NO ... 
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^ 61, Miniature Ta?ik Worship in Bengal, /Compiled hy A. jKT. 

- Moberly, I*C.S., Superintendent of JSthnogra'phf^ Bengal, 

, Ih Bengal proper, miniatm*e tanks, dug usually in tke court- 
yard of tkeir houses, enter largely into the : religions ceremonies 
performed by women and girls. This practice is also found in 
'Orissa, but to a less extent, and is still more rare in Behar, 
although there too ordinary tanks are closely connected with 
-certain forms of worship. The origin of the custom is obscure. 
Ceremonies in which miniature tanks are used, are usually among 
those classed as or the performance by women of a vow. on 

a certain fixed, date, with the object of obtaining some particular 
benefit, as contrasted with j>w/a, or /worship of the gods by men or 
women or both, as a regular religious observance. The tank is 
probably used symbolically. To dig a tank is a virtuous and 
meritorious action, which may be performed either to please the 
gods and thus to obtain happiness in this world and the next, or 
.as an expiation of some known or unknown sin. Misfortunes 
such as barrenness or the death of husband or children are attri- 
buted to some religious demerit, and the miniature tank may 
therefore represent a penance for sins which have caused or may 
cause them. In the case of children, by whom the majority of 
the ceremonies, into which the miniature tank entei’s, are 
-observed, another object may well be to familiarise them with the 
idea of worship by presenting it in an attractive form, ■whilst 
morals are pointed and explanations givCn by their elders, and a 
Brahman is sometimes called in to perform the final acts. In 
some instances again, as in the case of the Ghat Baraf a miniature 
tank is substituted by high -caste women for the river or tank, at 
which the ceremony is usually performed, to obviate the necessity 
-of appearance in public. It seems to be generally agreed that these 

■ observances are not of Pnranifc origin, though tbe ITama Pukur 
ceremony is referred to in the Bhavisya Turdna^ 2 ^x 6 . in the same 
work it is related that the unmarried girls of Nanda-Braja wor- 
shipped KatyayanI Devi in the month of Agrahayan, praying that 
S'ri Krsna, the incarnate Yispu, might become their husband,— a 
prayer somewhat analogous to those used at more than one of the 

• hratas. The chief arguments against such an origin of miniature 
tank worship in its present form are that as a xmle the worshipper 
herself officiates as priest, Brahmans not being generally employed, 
and that the verses recited are in the current vernacular, and not 
in Sanskrit, the language of all Pura nik mantras. 

The number of these brata.^ is considerable and the forms vary 
widely in different localities. It is by no means always clear 
what god or godling is being worshipped, nor is it possible in all 
■cases to decide whether the Geremonies reported from different 

■ districts are merely local forms of one observance or are entirely 
•distinct. They have therefore been arranged chronologically 

according to the months in which they take place. In some 
nstances the tank employed is not necessarily a miniatnre tank, 
-and in a few the tank is hot indispensable to the ceremony at all. 
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Tlie chief tank ceremony of Baisakb, and perliaps the most 
widely obseryed of alh is the Pnnya Pnkiir or, , as iv is some- 
times called in Bajshahi, whex’e the tank is 
Pn^ya Pn nr, invariably used, the Dhainmna Pukur. 

The tank is dii^ near the household ttdsz plant (Ocimtmi Sane- 
turn) or, sometimes, on the bank of the Ganges. A small 
branch of the hel tree (AS gle Marmel 09 ) bearing seven thorns 
is fixed io a small ball of clay in the centre and adorned with 
wreaths of (ihand flowers (Callotropis Oigantea)^ which are • 
renewed from time to time during the month. Two cowries 
or, in some districts, a branch of the hel tree are placed 
at each corner. Seven steps are made at the sides and eight 
cowries smeared with vermilion are placed upside down on 
each step. In Biirdwan clnrhha grass (Pamcim. Badyloti) and 
hel leaves smeared with candan (Sandal) and vermilion are • 
substituted for the cowries. Figures of gods and heroes are 
usually painted on the ground near the tank with sandal 
paste and adorned with vermilion. In Bajshahi, however, two 
images known as Bhada and Bli-adi and decorated with flowei*s 
and vermilion are substituted. In Burd wan clay figures are 
made to represent g'iva and Durga, and a betel-nut and 
a cowry are placed before them ; whilst in Bankura no 
figures are used at all. In Jalpaiguri twenty smaller tanks 
adorned with flowers and vermilion are dug round the central 
tank. 

The tank is worshipped every morning in Baisakh by 
girls of from eight to thirteen years. The worshippers are 
usually unmarried, but this is not a nne qua non. They 
first bathe and then ^worship wdth flowers, t-ulsiy dUrhha 
and paddy. A short verse is recited and a flower is thrown 
into the tank, which is daily filled with fresh water. This is 
repeated three times. The worshipper must not eat anythinsr 
until the worship for the day has been performed. Should 
she be unable to fast on any day, a substitute who has duly 
fasted must take her place. 

This ceremony must be perfoimed for four successive years. 
On the last day of the last year the clay figures of S'iva and 
Dnrga are replaced by golden images (a golden frog or fish 
is used in the cases in which the figures of Siva and Durga 
are not employed), and a hel twig of silver is placed in the 
middle of the tank. A fan, a towel, an earthen waterpot ancl 
a dish of rice are placed at each of the four ' corners. The 
family priest performs all the ceremonies which are observed 
in the consecration of a real tank, - At the end of the hrata 
the above-mentioned accessories together with as many cowries 
as would be required to fill tbe tank -and pave its ghats are 
given to Brahmans. 

The object of the Punya Pukur Brata are explained by 
the following verses which are a specimen of those used 
at the cei‘emony. In some cases girls use their own rhymes 
instead of adhering rigidly to* the prescribed forms. 
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PONYA PUKDE. 


Punya ptiknr pus pa mala 
Ke pujere dupur bela ? 

Imi satl guuavatl 
Bliayer "bon bbagjavatl. 

Habe putra marbe iia, 

P^tbibite dliarbe na ; 

Svamir kole putra dole, 

Mara a hay vena Ganga jale. 

Gariga jale sankber dliYani, 

Mare yena bai raj rani. 

Ebar mare manusya baba. 

Brahman kule janraa paba, 

Si tar inata sati baba, 

Ramer mata svami paba, 

Laksmaner mata debar paba, 

DasM rather mata svasnr paba, 

Kausalyar mata sasufi paba, 

Girirajer mata bap paba, 

Menakar mata ma paba, 

Diirgar mata sobagi baba, 

Karttik Ganes bbai paba, 

Kuberer dlian paba, 

5 hirer bar paba. 

Teams' SLATIOK 

“Who is worshipping the tank wutb garlands of bowers 
at noon? It is I, chaste and Tirtuous, fortunate sister of a 
brother. May I have sons who will not die and (so many) 
that earth shall not contain them. May I die in the Ganges 
whilst my son rocks in my husband^s bosom. The conch sounds 
on the Ganges; may I become a queen when I die. May I 
become a human being (again) after death and be born in the 
family of a Brahman. May I be chaste like Sita, may I bare 
a husband like Ram, a brother-in-law^ like Laksman., a father- 
in-law like Basarath, a mother un-law like Kansalya, a father 
like Ghiraj,^ a mother like Menaka. May I be beloved like 
Dnrga ; may I have Karttik and Gane^ as brothers; may I 
obtain the \vealth of Kuber and the boon of Abir.’’ 


The Tus Tusalu is obseiwed in Baisakli in the 24-Parganas. 
Elsewhere this ceremony is performed in Pans. One hundred 
_ . and twenty balls are made of the husks 

Tus Tusaiu. of new ipsiddj (tus) mixed with co'wdung, 
durhha grass and mustard (iiSnma) and. radish (muld) flow’-ers. 
Four of the balls are worshipped each morning with similar 
flowers. On the last day of the month six hirl and six (126) 


i Literally king of monntains,’’ i.e.y Himalaya, the husband of 
Menaka, father of Dnrgri and father-fTi-Ia.w of S'lva. 
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o£ these balls are placed in an earthen pot. Eire is set to 
them and the pot is floated on a tank. An equal number of cakes 
{but in Jessore 144 cakes) are made of ground rice boiled in 
sweetened milk and are eaten by the worshippers, who, as before, 
are young girls. This ceremony must also be observed for four 
years. The form described above is reported from Jessore, 24- 
Parganas and Midiiapur. A miniature tank is not an indispen- 
sable adjunct in those districts. In Mymensingh, however, a 
miniature tank is always used, and the ceremony is similar to that 
of the Bel Puknr Brata described below, except that balls made of 
cowdung and chaff are substituted for the clay balls used at 
the Bel Pukur, The following is a specimen of the verses 
recited at the morning worship of the tus balls in Midnapur. 
The translation is very rough, as the Bengali verses are to a 
large extent a jingle in which the meaning is sacrified to the 
.rhyme. 

Tus TuSALtJ. 

Tug tusalu tufkarnl 
S'age bhate puskarni. 

Gai bachur sarisar phul 
Amra puji bap mayer kul, 

Bap mayer dhan nari cayi, 

Svamir dhane adhikari. 

Ghar kaibo nagare, 

Marbo sagare. 

Tus tusalu mai, tus tusala bhai, 

Tomar kalyane ami cha buri pithe khai. 

Cha buri pitha Gange bali Gang sinane yai. 


Translation* 

worship our parents’ families, chaff balls, the tank 
with rice and vegetables, the cow, the calf and the mustard 
-flower. We are dependent on the wealth of our parents till 
we acquire a right to the wealth of our husbands. We will 
make our home in the town ; we will die where the Ganges 
meets the sea. Chaff balls, you ai’e our mother and our 
brother. By your blessing I eat six score cakes. Six score cakes 
like sand in the Ganges. I will go to bathe in the Ganges.” 

One of the few instances of miniature tank worship in 
Behar is found in the Batsabitri, which is observed in Muzaffarpur 
TTTfliaf'Ha iu the mouth of Jyaistha. A tank is dug 

^ * in the courtyard and a branch of the 

banyan tree is placed in it. It is then worshipped by married 
women with sweets, flowers, Hipan (rice ground with turmeric) 
:and vermilion, and prayers are offered that their husbands may 
be long-lived and like Biva. There seems to be no corresponding 
observance in Bengal. 

In Murshidabad an image of Sasthl is placed beneath a 
branch of the jack tree which is planted on the bank of a 



Bhacira., 
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miniature tank for the Aranya . Sasthi Phja on the Gth day 
of.the moon, ill, Jyaistha. ' , •' 

. The only instance of tank worship in Asarh is the Karomi- 
ditya, which is observed in Mymensingh.. On the last day of 
Asairh a . tank is* dug inside the honse and filled with milk. 
Olferings (naihedya) are made and the husbands are worshipped, 

The Jitna Pfija is observed .in Jalpaiguri in Bhadra. It is 

performed in order to obtain any thing 
which the worshipper particularl 3 ^ desires, 
and is not limited to. any particular object. Small fishes are 
placed in the ’water of the miniature tankj and its banks are 
adorned with moss and grass. 

On the last day of the month the Bhaclai Pukur ceremony 
is performed in Pangpur by. little girls w^ho wish to unite them- 
selves by a tie of., friendship. Miniature tanks are dug and 
connected with, one another. KaUnt (Ipomoea . reptam) and 
pana. (Sakima Gucidlata) shrubs and fishes are placed in the* 
tanks , whilst small wooden boats are floated on their surface, 
and miibedya or rice offerings are placed on the banks. There 
is music, and the relatives and friends of the children are 
feasted. 

The chief tank ceremony of Asvin, variously' knowm as 
Dviti-baman, . Dvitiya-usa, Po-jeonta and Jimutbahan, takea 
place on the 8 th day of the dark half of 
the • month, the day on which Dviti-baman 
or Jimutbahan, the son of the Sun, in whose honour it is held, , 
was born. Its object, ’when performed by barren women, is 
to obtain children, and, when performed by others, to secure 
longevity for their offspring. Failure to perform it brings still- 
born children, death of offspring and widowhood. It is onty 
performed , by married women. Its form varies somewhat in 
different parts of the province (it is only in vogue ; in Bengal 
and Orissa), but the miniature tank is always present. In 
Angul it is customaiy for the worshippers to perform a pre- 
liminary ceremony after ; bathing on the previous day, when 
the . female kite and the female Jackal are worshipped at the* 
ghSt and food is only .taken once. On the day of the .hrata 
itself they fast all day and go in the evening to the tank, which 
is made at cross roads. Above the tank is a bamboo roof covered 
with new cloth and hung, with garlands. A cocoanut and a tulst 
plant are placed: in the tank, a bundle of sugarcane is put at 
its side, and around it , twenty-one kinds of edible fruit collected 
by^. each worshipper are arranged in baskets. The ceremony 
is performed sometimes by a Brahman widow and sometimes 
by one. of the worshippers with rice, milk, turmeric and flowers, 
and. the story of Dviti-baman is recited. The fruit is then 
taken home* Part is given to the neighbours, and the rest is 
cooked, and, after a portion has been offered to Dviti-baman, the 
female kite and. the female jackal, eaten by the worshippers and 
their relatives. . .• 

Elsewhere a square tank is dug in the courtyard, and 


Jimutbahan. 
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is somewhat differently adorned. In Bonai fishes are placed 
in the water, and the kite and jackal are represented by clay 
figures on the banks, on which branches of hel, malma (Bassia 
latifoUa) plantain, sugarcane and other trees are planted. 
In Talcher, cowries and turmeric are put into the tank besides 
the fish, and a betel-nut smeared with sandal and decorated 
with flowers — the symbol of the god— is placed on a miniature 
island in the middle. 

The Garusi Brata is performed in Mymensingh on the last 
day of Asvin by married women who have lost their mothers- 
in-law. The tank is dug near the household Mst plant, ^nm 
is placed in it, and it is worshipped with flowers and durhba 
grass. A clay pig is sacrificed, and eight kin<is of vegetables 
are first presented and then cooked and eaten. 

The period comprising the month of Karttik and the first 
-eight days of Agrahayan is known as Yamastaka, when, on 
. account of the unhealthiness of the season, 

Yam^nkur the eight gates of the domain of the god 
^ * of death are never closed. It is in this 

month, therefore, that Death is propitiated by young girls of 
seven years or less in the Yama Pukur or Karttik Pukur 
Brata. The ceremony is observed throughout Bengal with the 
- exception of the northern districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling, 
although, as in the case of many of the brata described in this 
paper, it is gradually dying out in the towns with the spread 
.of Western education. The forms vary considerably in detail, 
and in Bhagalpur, its north-western limit, the differences are 
so great as to call for a separate account. 

In Bengal proper the tank is rectangular in shape, the 
longer sides running from north to south, and is usually dug 
• close to the household tulsi plant, but in Tippera close to the 
plinth of the house. Yarious aquatic plants, such as halmz, mini 
{Mar-elia Q7.iadrifoliata)y and pma, one or more small fishes, 
and, in Birbhum, seven snails, are placed in the tank, which 
is refilled each morning. Paddy is sometimes sown or planted 
in the centre. In Bangpur seven ghats are made and each 
is filled with turmex-ic, ginger, tusi and flowers. Y arious shrubs 
such as hinca {Enhy dr a fluctuans)^ ginger, tulsz and turmeric 
are planted round the tank, and, in Burdwan, rtihi seeds are 
sown. The corners are sometimes marked with kacu (Colocasia 
antiqiiorum)^ hold (plantain), man {Alocasia indica), and halud 
{Gurcuma Longa), and sometimes with branches of the banyan 
tree. In Birbhum seven cowries are placed on the southern ghat. 
In Tippera a small earthen plate of rice is placed near the 
tank. Clay figures are often put on the banks. These sometimes 
take the form of Yama and Yami. In Tippera his followers 
Yamaduta and Kaladuta are added. In Howrah they represent 
fishermen, dhobis and their wives, and women who collect aquatic 
plants. The idea here appears to be that these people, who 
are those who make the most frequent use of tanks, are appointed 
witnesses to testify to the due performances of the ceremony 
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ibefore the god of death at the day of judgment. In Eastern 
Bengal clay figures of two crows and two kites are posted at 
the cornei’s, and in some districts valtares or other birds are 
made to hover over the tank on sticks. The clay figures are 
brought daily in an earthen f)Ob and arranged for the daj^’s 
worship and are put back again when it is over. The worship 
is usually performed by the girl herself, but in Bangpur the 
family priest recites the ma7itras and worships fourteen Yama. 
Elsewhere Yama is worshipped with flowers, paddy, durhha grass, 

: and vermilion. In Tippera the girl dips the durhha grass in water 
and touches each of the clay figures, calling on them to drink. 
After the ceremony, when she lias put away the clay figures, 

. she sits down with a few blades of durhha grass in her hand and 
listens to the account of the Yama Pukur which is given by an 
- elderly woman of the family. The story is to the effect that there 
was once a man whose wife was devoted to the wmrship of 
Tama. Her mother-in-law was displeased because she paid so 
much attention to Yama, and scoffed at her. After a time the 
mother-in-law died during her son’s absence. On his return 
he performed the Shaddha but his mother’s soul would not 
. accept it, as Yama was tormenting her with thirst because she 
had scoffed at her daughter-in-law for worshipping him. The 
son asked his mother’s soul how the god could be appeased, and 
was told to get his wife to perform the Yama Pukur ceremony 
with great pomp. vShe also appeared in a dream to her daughter- 
in-law and begged her to have mercy on her. The ceremony 
was accordingly performed and the soul found rest.^ 

The Yama Pukur Brata is performed daily from the last 
^ day of Asvin to the last day of Karbtik. It must be finished 
before sunrise. It has to be performed for four years. The 
effects are to secure for the worshipper, her parents, her future 
husband’s parents and her ancestors, blessings in this world 
and relief from torment after death. Speedy marriage, a good 
husband, and chastity, are also prayed for. The following is a 
. specimen of the mantras used in Midnap nr : — 

Yama Pukuk. 

S'usni kalml laha laha kare, 

Ba jar beta paks! mare, 

Maruk paksi sukak bil, 


t Such is the story generally current. Other accoauts of the origin 
• of the Yama Pukur are — (i) A wife was so attentive to her husband 
that she had no time to attend to religious ceremonies. On her death she 
was greatly terrified, expecting to be condemned for her neglect. She 
accordingly came down to earth and performed the Yama Pukur hrata, 
which so pleased Yama that he pardoned her jmd gave reist to her soul, 
"(ii) A certain queen had done good works during her lifetime, and on 
her death Yama promised to grant her any boon she might ask. She 
requested that she might be restored to life, at id her prayer w^as granted 
■ on condition that she performed the Yama Pukur ceremony. 
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Sonar kamtar riipar khil, ' ' ^ 

K%a baga saksi thak, : ; ^ ' . , 

Xama pxiknrti piiji - 
Tamer masi saksi tbak; 

Tama pukarti puji ; 

Tamer khuri saksi tbak, . . . 

. , . Tama pnkurti pnji ; / , . 

, Tamer jetliai siiksi tbak, . , 

. Tama pukiirti puji. ■ , 

\ . 'Translation.,-' 

“ The susni ami tbe halmi plants are waving: The . Rkj a ’&'■ 
son ,is killing birds. He kills the bird. The tank is d.ried 
(to recovm- the bird). A golden bo r ndth silver hingns^^^^C^^^ 
found ). Crow and crane bear witness that I am worshipping" 
the Taina Pukur, Let Tama’s mateinal aunt bear witness that 
I am worshipping the Tama Piikiir; Let Tama’s paternal aunt 
and grand-aunt bear witness that I am worshipping the Tama 
Pukur.” 

The miniature tank, though usual, is not essential in Orissa, 
where the ceremony is known as Karttik Pukur., Girls who 
find the form described' above too difficult oifer flowers, plan- 
tains and various shrubs to Radha Krsna after performing thffir- 
ablutions, and on the last day a plantain trank is floated in 
tlie water with lighted earthen lanips upon it. 

In Bhagalpur the Karttik Pukur Brata is performed on 
the same days as the Tama Pukur in Bengal, though on account 
of the diflerence in the calendar it falls there from I5th Karttik 
to 15th Agrahayan inclusive. It is performed by brides during 
the first year of their manned life with the pbject of securing** 
the bridegrooms from death. A miniature tank is always 
employed among high-caste Hindus, but the village tank 
is often used by others. The former is in this case clearly sub- 
stituted for the larger tank by those who do not appear 
in public. The miniature tank is dug in the courtyard. Five 
vermilion marks are made on each bank and twelve varieties 
of grain are sowm there. A pole is planted in the centre, and 
a boat with rudder and sail is floated on the surface. The- 
girl who is performing the ceremoiiy may not bathe during 
the entire period of thirty , days! The tank is worshipped early 
every morning after the necessary ablutions have been performed, 
and no food or drink may be touched until the ceremony for 
the day has been completed. ,01d paddy is oflered during the 
first fifteen ffiiys, and new paddy for the remainder of the 
period. The paddy is kept in two Tiofhis made of cowdung, one 
for the old and the other for the new paddy. An oblong cowdung 
cake is made on each of the first' fifteen days, and a round 
cake on each of the other days, and all are arranged at the 
side of the tank in a line which is called Bukhi Gatti, 

After the daily, oflering of padAy has been made, the chief 
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woman of tte^ h supervises the ceremonj thronghout, 

tells the storj: of the Karttik Pnknr : —There ^ w once five- 
girls who were great day , one of them, who" was 

, a .Goalin, .found the others, who belonged to the higher castes, 
performitig the Karttik Pukur Brata. In answer to her en- 
quiries. they told her that by performing the ceremony they 
could obtain anything they . desired from the guardian of the tank, 
and, in particular, .that ^ they would not be left widows; but 
^ that she could, not imitate- them, as, being only a Goalin, she- 
would not have* the endurance to abstain from bathing and eating' 
and to perform the various rites with sufficient strictness. 

- Paying, no’ heed to , their ^ warning, the Goalin joined enthusias- 
tically in their 'worship, but on the fifteenth day she secretly 
bathed and ate chali. The god of the tank was very angry 
and torm.ented her by nightly vi^fits. He came on a black 
I’buffialo, tore and dirtied her clothes and disarranged hex* hair. 
In the morning; her husband’s sister, vseeing the condition of' 
her clothes, accused her of an , intrigue an d at last informed 
her husband. Her brothers then took her to task, and, on 
being told the story, decided to watch secretly in order to- 
. test its truth, At midnight they found themselves face to face 
with the god, who, explained that their sister was suffering 
a just punishment for her sins and that they could only 
be expiated by, a rigid performance of the ceremony from the 
beginning. This was done. Shortly before the end of the 
month’s worship, the Goalin wished to give a feast to her brothers 
-and sisters, but at the last moment found that she had no 
fuel. She sent her servant to get some, and, whilst she was 
absent, .cut the woman’s child to pieces in order to test tlie 
powers of the god. The .servant, returning with the fuel, met 
a line of ants, and strewed . fresh grass and sugar for- 

them. Gratified by this attention they requested her to ask 
a favour of them. : On her replying that she desired nothing,, 
they told her that her mistress bad killed ber child, and said 
that sbe .would find it alive. The miracle was performed, and 
the penitent Goalin never again doubted the power of the gods. 

The worship for the day is then completed by tbe pouring- 
of four libations of water brought from a river or tank by 
a woman whose husband is alive, in the name of tlie cow, of 
the. mother, of fcbe mother-in-law and of the worshipper herself 
in that order; . 

On the fifteenth day some paddy is spread on the banks of the 
tank. When dry, the girl measures out thirty- two sixteen 

in the ordinary manner and sixteen with the jpaila inverted. 
The paddy is again spread out and no attempt is made to» 
scare the birds 

On the last day of ihe hrata at tbe end of the morning’s- 
observances, a she-calf, is placed across the tank with its fore- 
feet and hind-feet on opposite banks, and the worshipper is- 
made to pass under it, assisted by ber brother, or, in bis absence,, 
by ber brother-in-law. 
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What remains of the paddy is then collected and ground, 
land sixteen large and sixteen small rice cakes (pitha) are 
niade by the worshipper, who, in all these processes, may nse the 
right hand only. The girl fasts the whole of the last day, 
and at dead of night eats the two ends of each of the large 
rice cakes. If the voice of any living thing reaches her ears 
whilst she is eating, she must at once stop and may not swallow 
any food that may be in her month. The remainder of the 
large rice cakes is then distributed among her relatives and 
neighbours. Four of the smaller rice cakes are placed on the 
roof as the share of the crows ; four underneath a tulsz plant 
:as the share of Yisnu; four at the foot of a plantain tree as 
the share of her mother; and the remaining four at the side 
•of the tank for her mother-in-law. 

After the conclusion of all the ceremonies, the cowdung 
Jcothi and cakes are destroyed ; marks of rice paste are made 
•on the surface of the tank, and it is then filled up. 

In Angul a miniature tank is made at the foot of the house- 
hold tul<i plant on the fourth day of the light fortnight of 
_ Karttik. It is filled with milk, water, 

ISTagali Caturthi, aquatic plants, and plantain shoots, whilst 

sugarcane and paddy are planted on its banks. Figures of 
the snake godlings, Nag and Nagini, made of rice paste, are 
placed beside it, near a piece of earth taken from an ant hill, 
their favourite haunt. They are worshipped with rice, milk, 
•sugar and flowers, usually by girls and women, though men 
occasionally join them. The observance of this Nagali Oaturtbi 
is connected with a Puranik story about a woman who recovered 
her eyesight by worshipping Nag and Nagini. 'I'he worshippers 
apply some of the milk and water, with which the tank is filled, 
to their eyes, with the object of securing themselves against 
•eye diseases of various kinds. 

Tbe Chat Barat is observed throughout Behar and also in part 
of Chota Nagpur on the 20th, 21st and 22nd 

Gnat; Bara . Karttik, and again, though not universally, 
'On the corresponding days of Caitra. High-caste women some- 
times substitute a miniature tank for the river or tank at which 
the ceremony is usually performed. The rites are the same in 
either case. 

The worshippers, who are either men or mariied women, 


fast on 20th but take a little food at night. 


On the evening 


of the 21st they go, after fasting all day, to a tank or river, 
dip themselves and ofler arghya by pouring milk and water 
•over a basket full of cakes, cocoanuts, plantains and other fruits. 
They may eat part of the contents on coming out of the water, but 
the same ceremony must be performed again before sunrise, facing 
•eastwards. The deity worshipped is the sun. In Chota Nagpur, 
where this hvata is also performed on the last Sundays of 
Baiiakh and Agrahayan, flowers and eatables are at the same 
r : time thrown into the tank in honour of Barun — the chief of the 
' water gods. In Shahabad? clay figures of Chat and Ohati are 
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worsMpped at a well or tank dnring tlie ceremony, and the 
^contents of the basket are afterwards distributed amongst the 
neighbours and relations of the worshippers. 

The Bel Puknr is worshipped from the last day of Kirttik 
. , _ to the end of Agrahayan for fonr years, 

^^^ku^and widely observed as the Pnnya 

Samjnti. Puknr Brata, which it closely resembles, 

the only marked difference being that clay 
balls are substituted for the cowries or hel branches at the 
corners of the tank, and is not found west of Jessore. In addi- 
tion to the prayers for chastity and a good husband, curses are 
in some places called down upon the prospective Satini or co-wife. 
The Samjuti Brata takes the place of the Bel Puknr in the 
western districts and is specially directed against the co-wife. 
As its name implies, it takes place in the evening. In several 
-districts no tank is used, bat figures of gods and heroes, of the 
temples of Mahadeva and Bhagavatl, of the sun and moon, of 
the Jamuna and Ganges or of household ntensils, are invariably 
drawn on the ground with rice paste and worshipped with flowers 
and durhbci grass. 

The following are among the verses recited at the Bel Puknr 
.and Samjuti : — 

Bel Pukur PrarthanI. 

Rimer mata pati pai, 

Si tar mata sati hai, 

Yar yena sukhi hay, 

Satini yena mare yiy, 

Satinir hok nak kin kata, 

5 mar hok sonar paner bata, 

Satin hahe svimir do, 

Ami haba svamir so, 

Satinir pathe parbe kamta, 

Amir babe sonar beta, 

Satin hahe amir dasi, 

Ami karho hamsi khusi, 

Svimir haba sohagini, 

Amsti knr jhamtibe satini. 

SliirJUTi. 

S am j ai puj a samjuti, 

Bara ghare tera bati, 

Laksmir ghare ghatti. 

•Ghatti (tule mallim car) thuye magi bar, 

Amir bap bhii dhan daulate laksmisvar. 

Huh birili hut kha, 

Bhitar put thuye satin kha. 

Guya gach begun gich guti dhare maja, 

Bhai hayechen dilliiivar bap hayechen raja, 
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ikase yataguli naksatra tataguli bba^^ 

, _ S'iva Vasn puja kare daure gbare ya. 

Rajader beti delay aaen delay yan, 

Candaia kastbe rendlie klian. 

Bap raja bbai patra, 

Sv.amir matliay raj cbati’a. 

lOi ay ■ satir er . matba^ 

Beri beri beri, 

Sa.tin beti ceri, , 

' Kbora kbora kboi*a, 

Satinke laye yay tin miiise gora. 

Bams bams bams, 

Satiner bay yena yaksma kas. 

Prayer, af the Bel Pnhur. 

‘‘May lbave a basband like Ram ; may I be ebaste like 
Sita, and may my bnsband be bappy. May my co-wife die. May 
ber nose and ears be slit, but may I get a golden bowl. May my 
bnsband bate ber, but may I be bis best beloved. May ber patb 
be strewn with thorns, but may I bave a golden son. May she be 
my slave w^bilst I pass iny days in laughter. May I be my bus- 
band’s darling, but may my co-wife spend her time in sweeping the 
dust bin.” 


‘‘For Samjuti, the evening jpw/a, place thirteen lamps in 
twelve rooms and a pitcher in 'Laksmi’s room. Placing the 
pitcher in Laksmi’s room I will ask this boon May my father 
and brother be lords of wealth. May the wild cat eat the offering, 
and spare my husband and son, but eat my co- wife. The betel 
palm and the egg plant bear fruit. My brother has become lord 
of Delhi and my father has become king. I have as many 
brothers as there are stars in heaven. I run home after 
Avorshipping S’iva and the Vasu. The daughter of kings comes and 
goes in a palanquin and uses sandalwood for cooking. My father 
is king, my brother minister, and the X'oyal umbrella is spread 
over my husband’s head. May the co- wife’s head be eaten, may 
the cursed co- wife be a slave. May three white men take her away 
and may she die of consumption.” 

In Shahabad, where the Bel Piikur is unknown, similar clay 
. balls are used in the Aghan-Pindi Puja. 
They are placed at the front door of the 
house and worshipped with songs and fruit 
by girls, who fast until after the performance of the cei*ethony. 

In Jalpaiguri the Katai Puja is observed by every unmamed 
. p-.- Hindu girl on each Sunday in Agrahayan. 
,ai tga. Image of Ratal is made from a plantain 
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stem about six inclies in leiigtli and placed beside the miniature 
tank, whose banks are daubed with rice paste and adorned with 
marigolds and mustard and' /caZini flowers. The tongue, which 
protrudes like that of Kali; is made of the pointed end of a 
harahz le^i {Nerkim odorwm), and the arm's of /cacw The 

tongue and the eyes are reddened with vermilion. Rice cakes 
are offered to the goddess at dusk. Half are made wdth salt and 
half without. At night they are eaten before a lamp by the 
unmarried girls, and those who get the salted- cakes have the 
best chance of marriage in the course of the year. The main 
object of the ceremony is to obtain a desirable bridegroom, but it 
is also efficacious in securing' the recovery of lost treasure and 
reunion with absent friends. . ^ 

In Chittagong, where the Bel Pnkur is also unknown, 
maidens collect small plants of paddy and Jjaimrand worship the 
sun each Sunday in Agrahayan with prayers for an ideal husband. 
Ill Khulna a miniature tank is filled with milk and w'ater. 


A bundle of paddy set with rye flowers is planted by its side, and 
Gaurl, the goddess of plenty, is worshipped with offerings of 
Pasan or hard cakes. These are subsequently eaten and from 
them the ceremony derives its name of Pasan Caturddasi. 

This and the Agrahayan Sasthi ceremony, which only differs 
from it in that Sasthi, the guardiar^ cleity of children, is worship- 
ped instead of Gauri, are probably in their origin harvest festivals. 

The Patai Puji is performed in 'Jalpaigiiri by matrons, with the 
object of averting sterility, or a tendency to miscarriage or to 
bear still-born children, or harm to children already born. It 
Pans closely resembles tbe Katai Puj a but in 

this case the image is made of fa 

kind of straw), and is adorned with mustard flowers and marigolds. 
The ceremony is performed in the evening. The worshippers 
fast all day, and, after the completion of the pw/n, partake of 
the cakes cooked in milk and sugar wliicli have been offered to 
the deity. ' 

The Dhanya Purnima Brata is observed in Koakhali on the 
night of the Pans full moon. A plantain and a bamboo are 
planted beside a miniature tank and tbe nioon is worsbipped with 
flowers and dtirhha grass by a priest. 

The Magh Mandal Brata continues for the whole month and 




is concluded on the last day by a Brahman. 
It is observed only in Central and Eastern 


Bengal. A full-sized tank is- sometimes Uvsed, but a miniature 


tank is more commonly, employed. Three series of concentric 


circles representing the sun and moon with the earth between 
them are drawn on the ground in the courtyard. After bathing, 
unmarried girls recite ma»^ras to the sun and scatter flowers over 
them. A representation of the pliallic emblem of S'iva is made 


of a plantain sheath and floated on the tank. Prayers are offered 
for an ideal husband, and are sometimes combined with curses on 
the co-wife. The following are among the verses recited. : — 
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Magh Mandal Brata. 


Surjya ascben dhala ghorl j care, 

Isben suryya basben khate, 

Naiben thtiiben Gangar gbate, 

Culgacbi mele diben campar dale, 

Kapar kbani male diben bara gbarer cale, 
Khaiben laiben subarner tbale, 

Bbaja kb aiben rikabi rikabi, 

Bbala tarkari kbaiben kotara kotara, 
Ambalkbaiben kbada kbada, 
etc., etc., etc., dadbi k^ii- mistanna, etc., 
IJtba Titba siirp'are Jbikimiki diya, 

I^a utbite pari arrira ijaler lagiya. 

lyaler paficagnti kirane tlmiya, 

Suryya uthben kon kban diya ? 

Baman bapir gbata diya. 

Bamauga meyera bara seyaii, 

Paita yogay behan beban. 

Utba snryya nday diya, 

Nabm paita galay diya, 

Ranga latbi bate kare, 

STimul gamcba kandbe kare, 

Suryya ntbben kon kban diya ? 

Bat asvattber aga diya. 

Bat asvattba melana pat ; 

Snryya tbakur Jagannatli. 

Amer banl asere bap barb 
Siixyyerbaure dei amra parsi sari, 
imer baul asere ban bari, 

Sftryyer baure dei amra Bariarasi sap. 
etc., etc., etc., etc. 
iimer baul asere loca loca, 

Suiyyere dei amra cikkan koca. 
etc., etc., etc., etc. 

ICani bagi bagi tuita amar sai, 
Magbjrjandaler brata karte gbat painukai ? 
Acbe acbe la gbat-Baman bafir gbat, 

Rat poliale bamanra paita majetata.’ 

Paitar kaclaina jal pukurete bbase, 

Ta dekbe mailani kbat kbataye base. 

IT§fSis kene la mailani tuita amar sai 
Magb Mandaler brata karte gbat painu kai ?' 
Ache acbe la gbat— Baidya baplr gbat. 

Rat pobale Baidyera pujakare tata, 

Tabar sotblaina jal pukure, etc., etc. 


etc.. 


^ — W ^ white borse. He will sit 

iise at tbe Ganges ghat. He will spread! 
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kis kair on a campa branck {Michelia champaca) and will spread 
kis clotkes on tke large konse. He will eat from a golden plate,, 
will eat fried food disk after disk, and good cnrrj, cup after cup, 
and quantities of acid tilings, curds, sweetmeats, etc., etc. 

0 Sun, rise up vvitk thy brillant rays. We cannot get up 
because of the mist. Tke five strata of the mist keep back tke rays. 
Where will the Sun rise ? By tke ghat of the Brikma^’s house. 
Tke Brahman women are very clever and offer sacred tkreiid 
morning after morning. 

0 Sun, rise up, put a new thread round thy neck, take a red 
stick in thy hand and a cloth red like tke flower of the cotton tree- 
on thy shoulder. Where will the Sun rise ? He will rise over t h e 
banyan and tke pipal, 0 banyan and pipal, expand your leaves.. 
The Sun is god and lord of tke world ; mango blossoms appear in 
every house; we ^ive the Sun’s wife a persian sart, Mango^ 
blossoms appear in every house ; we give the Suu’s wife a henares 
sdiri, etc., etc. Mango blossoms come in profusion ; we give the- 
Sun a dhoti of dowered muslin, etc., etc., etc. 

O blind Bagi, tbou art my companion. Where shall we find 
a glifit for the Magh Mandal Brata ? There is a ghat — the ghSt of 
the Brahmaii*s house — where the Brahmans wash their sacred 
threads at daybreak. The water, purified by the threads, rises 
to the surface of the tank. Seeing it Mailani laughs aloud O 
Mailani, why dost thou laugh ? Thou art my companion. Where 
shall we find a ghUt for the Magh Mandal Brata ? There is n 
ghat — the ghat of the Baidya’s house. 'Ike Baidyas worship 
there at dawn. The water used in their worship rises to the sur- 
face of the tank,” etc. etc. {mutatis mutandis ior other castes). 


The Magh Snan Brata is similar to that last described and is 
also observed in Eastern Ben<?al. The Eartb, Sun aiid Moon are, 
however, only worshipped on the last day. On the other days the 
tank is worshipped with fiowers, plums and grass, and an 

altar, built round a small plantain tree beside the tank, is adorned 
with similar offerings. 

The Purnamasi Brata takes place in Mymensingh on the day 
of the Magk full moon. A plum and a plant are placed 

beside a miniature tank and worshipped with rice and eatables 
by women for the welfare of their children. Pictures are made of 
rice paste on the ground near the tank. 

One of the most curious forms of tank worship is the Pacai 


Nistar which takes place in Darbhanga in Caitra. It is per- 
p formed by married girls only* Tbe tank is 

Pacai Nistar. courtyard at dawn by the 

** ' brotherof the worshipper or, in bis absence, 

by her husband’s brother. Bushes are placed round it and a pole 
similar to those in full-sized tanks is planted in the centre. 
After fasting for twenty-four hours, the girl takes her seat facing 
eastwards. Between her and the tank, under a canopy (which 
with the centre pole ovjBth is kept from year to year), is a figure 
of Gauri, made of turmeric. In front of it is placed a plantain 
leaf containing an offering of rice, plantains and sugar. 
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Beside tile girl are; tiireB eartlieii' pots. Two stand on 'plantain 
leaves and contain mrS and In tlie tliird is an eartllen 

lamp. Bebind her are placed a clay image of Granri aiid an empty 
hnndi which represents the co-wife: The girl hr&t the 

jeliow Ganri, and then/ ’withbnt tnrmng; worships the cla.y idol 
with her left hand, to show her coritempt for the eo- wife. The 
%Ynvship is directed by eider wbmeii, who are invited to see it and 
are given presents on its cbnclusion; The ceremony is repeated 
for five years. The number of accessories of each kind increases 
with the number of years, so that in the last yehr five times as 
many articles, are required as at first. In the last year the girl 
fttsts all day after the ceremony,' an d^ht siinset entei^s the house 
and feeds a Brahman virgin, to w’^hom she also gives her clothes. 
The two girls and the worshipper’s brother keep a vigil through- 
out the. night. In the centre of the room is a .coloured square of 
sola {JEscliynomene A ) on " a ^ithd ■} or pi ank . It is • ' covered 
with a piece of cloth, and from each corner hangs a sola ball. All 
three have to get up three tiines during the night and hold up the 
whilst the worshipper asks, Has dSTi star been performed ? ” 
to which the others answer,'^ Yes.’- - In the morningv th^ sqI^' 
square and the imagesnf Gauri are thro-wn into the tank, and on 
the worshipper’s return to her home a feast is given by her 
husband. 

Basanta Bay is Avorshipped in- hlymehsingh in Gaitra and 

■other CaitraBrata Baisakh; The tank is dug three days 
. * before' the ceremony and plantain trees, are 

planted on three sides, that nearest the house being left open: A 
bride and bridegroom are made of plantain stalks and dressed in 
red cloth. They are married, and the 'vmmen sing whilst the bride 
is turned seven times roundhier husbaiidL. Kext mornixig a goat 
is sacrificed tb Bhairab at the riverside, and the mock , bride 
and bridegroom are thrown intp the water. . . 

Besides the above there are several forms of tank worship 
which are not limited to any particular 
month At the Puiiarbibaha the husband 
and'wife utter purifying ’ beside a 

miniatui'e tank at the time of the first menstrual flow. 

The Bari Bibaha is the name given to the ceremony in which, 
in Bengal, the bride and the bridegroom bathe in a similar tank 
‘On the day after marriage. An analogy is to be found in the wor- 
ship of the Ganges by jibwly -married couples in Behar. When 
a visit to the Ganges is impossible, they may make their 
offerings; at- some other ' river, or, failing that, at a tank. But 
until the ceremony has been performed, they may neither cross a 
river nor touch its water. 

For the Dusuli Puja a miniature tank is dug at twilight and 
pictures are made with rice paste bn its banks. It is worshipped 
with 30 betel boxes with some particular worldly object. 

Daria Pir is, worshipped by pregnant wromen for. safe delivery* 
About a ‘ seer of rice nihst be begged, fried and presented to the 
tank. Two ijhages of a male and female are laid together on .a 


Occasional 

Ceremonies. 
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plantain leaf "beside it. Fruit is presented by being laid on one 
side of tbe tank. It is then moved to the other side and eaten, 
and tbe images are thrown into the water. 

liastly there is the Siibacanai Puja. In Jalpaiguri a miniature 
tank is dug with twenty-one smaller tanks round it. The banks 
of all are painted with vermilion and filipana (rice paste), and a 
duck, made of powdered rice, is placed near the central tank. 
Offerings oipan (Piper hetle), betel-imts, vermilion, mustard-oil and 
plantains are placed in a cane basket. The tanks are worshipped 
at midday by mothers for the welfare of their children because the 
goddess Subaaniii is believed to have, the power of restoring life 
to the dead. The story, which is recited by the oldest woman 
present, is that a certain Raja threatened to put a Brahman’s son 
to death for killing his ducks. The boy’s mother appealed to 
Subacanai, tbe ducks were brought to life and the child was 
saved. 

A ceremony of the same name is performed in Purnea in the 
seconder light half of any month, but it bears no resemblance to 
that just described. It is performed by unmarried girls only, 
with the object of attaining wealth, happiness and good husbands, 
and lasts for a fortnight. Four tanks are dug and filled with 
milk, durhha grass and vermilion. They are worshipped 

with flowers, rice, plantains and sandal- wood, whilst rhymed 
mantras are recited. 

It is not easy to trace any idea which is common to all the 
tank ceremonies. The objects of several of them are identical, and 
it may be that further enquiry will show that they have a common 
origin. Others, however, differ widely, and it seems to be impos- 
sible at present to arrive at any very definite conclusion as to the 
reason for the introduction of the tank, which in some cases 
does not seem to be an essential at all. 
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62 . Salwia Saltan Begam.—By H. Bevebidoe. 

This lady was one of Akbar’s wives and was probably the 
clevex^est and most attractive member of his seraglio. She was 
both intellectnal and tactful, and had much iiiflnence over her 
husband and his son Jahangir. She had also a poetic vein, and 
one of her verses used to be famous. She was the niece of 
G-ulbadan Begam, the authoress of the Memoirs of Humayun, and 
accompanied her on her pilgrimage and shared with her the 
dangers of a shipwreck in the Bed Sea and the subsequent 
detention at Aden. By birth she was a cousin of Akbar, her 
mother being Grulrukh Begam, a sister of Gnlbadan Begam and 
half-sister of Humayun the son of Babar and father of Akbar. 
Her father was Mirza Nuru-din Muhammad Naqshbandi, who was 
the son of Mirza Alauddin and belonged to a family of saints. 
Of Nurii-d-din we only knovr that he was Governor of Qanauj, 
and that he instigated Hindal to rebel against his brother 
Humayun. 

Salima was a widows when Akbar married her in 1561, her first 
husband having been the great Bairam Khan, the real restorer of 
the Moghul Empire. Humayun had promised Bairam that he 
would give Salima in marriage to him as soon as India was con- 
quered. When this was accomplished in Akbar’s reign, all the 
ladies who had been left in Kabul came to India, and, in the end of 
1557 or beginning of 1558, the marriage of Bairam and Salima 
was celebrated with great pomp in the city of Jalandhar in the 
Punjab. About three years afterwards Bairto fell by the hand 
of an Afghan assassin, and subsequently Salima became the wife 
of Akbar. The exact date of the marriage does not seem to be 
known, but if Salima accompanied Bairam to Guzrat she probably 
did not return to Agra till the middle of 969, February 1562, when 
her stepson Ahdur-Hahim (afterwards the famous Khau-Ehfcaii ) 
was brought to Akbar from Ahmedabad. The marriage therefore 
may have taken place then, though Blochmann puts it into 968. 
Salima had no children by either of her husbands, but she seems 
to have attached herself especially to Prince Salim (Jahangir), 
and when that foolish and wicked man quarr elled with his father,. 
Salima was deputed to Allahabad to bring him to a sense of his 
misconduct. She went there and was received with great respect 
hy Jahangir who marched out two days’ Journey to meet hei% 
She induced him to return with her, and she brought about 
a reconciliation between him and his father. 

According to Jahangm’s Memoirs Salima died at the age of 
sixty in December 1611. This statement of her age has always 
been a stumbling-block to me, for if it is correct Salinia can only 
have been about five years of age when she was married to 
Bairam, and she must have been almost an infant when Humayun 
promised her to Bairam as a reward for the conquest of India. I 
was pleased, therefore, to find a note at p. 72a of B.M. M.S. on 
171, Rieu I, 257, which stated that the writer had ascertained 
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-tbat SaKma died at tbe age of 76. She was born, he states, on 
4 Sha-^rwal 945, 2S February. 1539, and .consequently about four 
years before Akbar (he was born 15th October 1542, so that she 
was his senior by about three yeai's and seven months), and the 
chronogram of her birth was ^ush-hal (Felix:, and equal in 
ahjad lo. 945). Her mother Gulrutt died four months after her 
birth. The note is in ' the handwriting of the copyist .Mirzia 
Muhammad, son of Rustum, known as Mutainid Khan and son of 
•Qubad known as Dianat Khan, and so^vas written in 1148, 1735, 
But this copyist was not merely a scribe. He was also the 
author of a book of dates called the Tarikh Muliammadi, Rieu 
HI, 895a, which was written in 1124, 1712. The statement that 
rSalima died at the age of 76 is also given there, p. 140. 


'5:11, 
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63» Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India, . Note Noil-^The 
. poUinatipn 0 / Thiinbergia. grandiflora, Roxh.^ in r QalcuUa, — By^’ 

A vigorous white-flowered plant of Tliunhergia grandiflora 
grows over the porch of the house in Calcutta in which I live ; 
and it is upon it that I have made my observations . It flowers 
from May to * December profusely ; but it has only once to my 
knowledge set any fruit—a single capsule,— although on one occa- 
sion I pollinated some half dozen flowers with the pollen of fresh 
flowers (both of white and mauve races) brought from Shibpur. 



Fig, 1.-— Flower of TJmnhergia gt'anctiflora, seen from in front 
and a little above. Nat. size. 


The flowers of Thtmhergia grmidiflora in the hot wedbtlieT midt 
at least through August open in the night between 2-30 and 3-30 
A.M. (local time) ; but as the cold weather comes on, they delay 
opening until towards or after dawn. In the hot weather they 
fall about 4 p.jm., but in the cold weather they often do not fall 
until long after dark ox’ on the next morning. They are obviously 
adapted for fertilisation by big bees such as some of 

which are ci^epuscular in habit, and as Bingham d remai’ks (upon 
Xyloco]pa rufescens^ a native of Sikkim, whence, with Assam, this 
white Thunhergia grandiflora comes) “ on fine moonlight nights the 


1 In Blanford’s Fauna of Brifcish India, Hymenoptera, Vol, I. (London, - 
1.897), p. 534 
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loTid buzzing can be beard all nightlong.” I have neTer so far 
seen or heard any crepnscnlar bee in Calcutta. 

With the dawn in Calcutta, Xylocopa latipes and, generally a 
little after it, X seshians, come to the flowers of the plant and 
visit diligently. If in August one w’-atches at 5-30 a.m., these bees 
may be seen to arrive before the sun is up, and to commence work. 
They are still at work at 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon. When 
Xylocopa latipes visits a virgin flower, the visit lasts 8— 10 seconds ; 
if the flower is not virgin it lasts only 2—3 seconds. I And that it 
takes the bee 1— 1|- seconds to find the honey, not that it does not 
know how to get at it, but that it has to thrust its proboscis in by 
-such a crooked path, groping for the honey with the end of it. 
When the honey is found, and if the flower be virgin, the abdomen 
of the bee can be seen to beat up and down 20—25 times as it 
»drinks, I notice that often the bee refuses to enter a flowex* which 
had been recently sucked, apparently recognising the fact by some 
mark or scent. 



Fig. 2,— Boot of antrum, diagrammatic. 


The bees, when they leave the flowers, are more or less abundant- 
ly dusted on the head and thorax with pollen ; and invariably they 
leave some of this pollen upon the low^er lobe of the stigma of the 
next flower which they visit. The flower itself seems to have no 
scent, but there is a faint scent emanating from the bracts or calyx 
•outside, where there is a second (extra-floral) nectary visited by 
.ants, and an occasional fly. ^ 

On the day before the flower wull be open, and about noon, the 
two large bracts, which have enclosed the bud up till now, part ; 
and thereupon this extra-floral nectary begins to secrete. Thei*e 
is no secretion at this time from the inner floral nectary, nor will 
there be until after midnight when the flower is preparing to 
open. The bracts themselves are covered with slimy glands - and 
ants suck them as well as the extra-floral nectary. Secretion con- 
tinues at the extra-floral nectary after the fading of the flower ; 

, it only persists on the internal notary so long as the flower lasts 
rV latipes is undoubtedly a most suitable visitor ; its 
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large body fits tbe corolla tube exactly, and it can reach the honey 
with jnst that amount of difficulty which is necessary for the 
shaking out of the pollen onto its back. 

This is the strnctnre of the fiower. The flower is altogether 
6 — 7 cm. across and about the same in height ; the honey lies about 
4 cm. from the mouth. The antrum into which the bee enters is 
2 0 — 2'5 cm. across and 1*5 — 2*0 cm. high from the ridge which 
runs along the middle of the floor to the roof. The stigma and the 
four stamens lie under the roof of the antrum so as to touch the 
back of the visiting Xylocopa. The stigma projects just beyond 
the anthers. The anthers are provided at their bases with 
rigid horn-like hooks and all along their margins with a fringe 
of long hairs ; the hooks catch on the insect and cause it to shake 
a shower of pollen down onto its back from out of the long 
brushes of hairs which hold it. These horns have their tips one 
whole centimetre behind the edge of the lower lip of the stigma ; 
the insect, therefore, touches the stigma at an appreciable interval 
before, on touching these horns, it shakes down the shower of pollen 
•onto its back. The insect does not touch the anthers themselves as 
these lie in a groove. The filaments broaden to their bases, and 
the upper pair are interlocked at the base by a tooth and groove, 
making a direct road to the honey impossible. The honey chamber 
behind their insertion is 7 — 8 mm. in height and transverse diameter, 
and is 8— 9 mm. long. The ovary stands in the middle of it, and 
the style passes above and between the bases of the upper pair of 
stamens to carry the stigma, as stated, to a position above the 
visiting bee’s back. The nectary surrounds the ovary but is most 
•developed below. 

When I first examined the fiower it seemed to me just possible 
that the honey could he reached by a proboscis passed between 
and below the lower stamens, but I soon saw that that was impos- 
sible, and after a little watching I was able, by means of small 
windows cut in the sides of flowers, to observe how the tongue of 
X. latipes reaches the honey. The bee settles on the floor of the 



antrum and pushes its way along it, touching first the stigma and 
then catching against the hooks of the anthers, and with its legs 
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in tlie effort bulging out the. sides: of tlie aiitrnni so as to bring tlie 
roof a trifle lower ; it passes its tongue between tile bowed upper 
fllanients wMcb are only 3 mm. apart, ‘witli tbe style between 
tliem, passes it round to one side of the style, the space being only 
just big enough for it (1 mm. across) and so into the honey cham- 
ber. it enters the ' chamber above, and most of the honey is 
belb'w, the tongue has again to pass’ round the style to reach it. 
The total length of the honey chamber from the jiGint where the 
tongue enters, to the place where the honey collects, is 10—11 mm, 
A tongue length of 16— 19 mm. is necessary to drain the flower. 

Creeping insects very rarely enter the flov-er, and never seem 
to find the honey chamber. • 

ViHtoi's in Galctitta-^ 

Hymenoptera ACOLETA. Api dsB. (1) Xylocopa Latipes^ Bshr.y 
sucking honey, July, Angnst, . September, October, Novem- 
ber. (2) A. LepeL, sucking honey, August, Septenrber. 

(3) Apis florea, Babr., collecting pollen, flying into.. the open an- 
trum and settling on the anthers, leaving the flower by dropping” 
onto the floor of the antrum, August, September, October, Novem- 
ber. (4) Apis dorsata, Fabr. once an individual persistently trying 
to reach honey, hanging under the stamens, November. Thy- 
SANOPTEBA. (5) Thrips sp. November. 

Visitors to the extra-floral nectaries — Several species of ants. 

I have seen this plant in the Assam forests, where it fruits- 
fairly abundantly ; but I have . not had any opportunities of watch- 
ing it for insect visitors. Large black ants there patrol the inflo- 
resences feeding at the extra-floral nectaries,- and at the floral nec- 
taries just after the fall in the, corolla. They do not interfere- 
with the Mylahris loeetles which devour the corollas from inside. 
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64. Note^ on the Pollination of Flowers in India, Note No, 2— The 
pollination of Oorchorus in Bengal and Assam, — By L H. 

;'..".B0EKILIi." ", .. - ' 

Emile Lefrance (Ramie and Jute in the United States, Wash- 
ington, 1873, p. 16) says • that “ flies and butterflies keep away 
from the jute fields especially at the blossoming period. The 
peculiar odour of the flower and the bitter exudation of the leaves 
seem to be strongly repulsiTe to them, if not poisonous.” 

I find in India no support for this statement. Jute is a crop 
of districts much submerged during the rains, where conditions 
limit the insect-fauna in certain directions ; but whenever there 
are insects on the wing, jute flowers obtain visitors from among 
them, though the visitors , are possibly more abundant if there is 
land above flood level in the neighbourhood. 

, My work in the years 1902, 1903, 1904 and 1906 has taken 
me to the jute-fields all over Bengal ; and as I examined crop 
after crop studying the races in cultivation, it has been a constant 
observation that two or more races may be grown in great proxi- 
mity without becoming one ; yet the cultivator rarely exercises 
discrimination in his selection of plants to be left for seed. At 
first I thought that 1 should be able to show that in the jute dis- 
tricts flower- visiting insects are not present in quantity, but I 
cannot satisiactorily do thati > Instead the result ; of my work is 
to show that jute flowers do receive a considerable amount of 
attention from insects well built for effecting abundant cross- 
fertilisation. Why their influence is not distinctly apparent, I am 
as yet in no position to say. ■ 

I shall give my observations on UorcAorws capsularis first, and 
thereafter those on the somewhat larger-flowered Oor chorus olito- 
rius. But first I have to express my great indebteduess to H. H. the 
Raja of Bardwan, and also to Bahu Brajendra Kishore Roy 
Chowdhuiy of Gauripur, Mymensingh, for facilities given to me 
in my work at their Experimental Farms. 

Gorchorus capsularis^ lAmi, 

In 1902, I visited the Bardwan Experimental Farm on 
August 28th. In 1903, I had a tent pitched beside the juterplots, 
and was there on August 3rd, September 2nd, 3rd, 9th and iOth. 
In 1904, I visited the Farm on August 10th and September 22nd : 
and in 1906 I was there on September 15th. The first obseiwa- 
tions to be recorded were made during these visits. 

Bardwan is outside the real jute area, and there is high' 
sandy ground close to the experimental crops. Insects proved to 
be very abundant. There I first studied the mechanism of the 
flower ; and afteiwards I found that it does not vary from place 
to place. ' ‘ ' • . • • " 

The flowers oi Oor ohdrus capsularis about' 7-30 ‘ a.m. 
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and close in a clumsy fashion in the evening of the same day ; 
I mean that they half close: and after midnight they cease to be 
shapely. By the dawn of the next day the petals are falling off. 
The anthers dehisce as the flowers open. They and the stigmas lie 
exactly at the same level. Self-fertilisation is insuied in the 
absence of insect visitors, as 1 proved by means of linen wrap- 
pings whereby insect visitors were shut out. 

Honey lies, half hidden, at the base of the flower, and secre- 
tion has abeady begun when it opens. 

Prom about 8 a.m., throughout the day, I found the flowers 
to be visited at Bardwan by enormous numbers of A^isfioTea and 
by lesser numbers of other bees and butterflies. The Apis visits 
not without danger ; for a yellow-green crab-spider was very com- 
mon upon the plants and was never seen to be feeding upon any 
other insect; and very many individuals of Vespa cmcto, Pabr., 
were hawking among the plants, flying quickly up and down 
through their tops and swooping down on some luckless Apis as it 
sucked, carrying it away, meanwhile apparently stinging it, and 
then setting on a leaf to devour it from the end of the abdomen 
upwards. I mention this circumstance chiefly because it illus- 
trates the enormous numbers of individuals of the little Apis busy 
in the jute beds, and is quite opposed to Lefrance’s statement 
that insects avoid the plant. 

Apis fiorea began work upon the flowers immediately they 
opened, and was even seen trying to visit before they had opened. 
Its tongue is quite short and it lays its head among the anthers in 
the attempt to drain the flower. It turns to right and to left, 
frequently making three dips into one flower ; and rarely it turns 
quite round. Some two hours after the opening of the jute flowers 
the butterflies named below began to visit and continued to do so 
through the heat of the day until evening. They are somewhat 
ill-suited visitors to the plant, their long tongues enabling them 
to reach the honey without touching the anthers and stigmas. 
The small bees are obviously the best agents. Apis fiorea can 
visit and drain the honey of 10 — 15 flowers per minute or 600 at 
least per hour, while Apis dorsata, which is a quicker worker 
visits about 18 per minute. The skipper butterflies visit less than 
10 per minute and often only one or two. A species of Suastu^ 
and Tdchinia violm were found to be fairly constant in visiting 
this -Corchonm and a neighbouring yellow Composite— 
piocumhem^JAim. 

Visitors at Burdwan, August and September : — 

HymeisOPTera aculeata. Apidss, (1) 31ylocopa latipes. Babr 
fiuckW honey in 1906 only. (2) Apis :dorsata, Fabr., snck- 
mg honey, fairly plentiful. (3) A. florea, Fabr., sucking honey 
and collecting poUen, always in great abundance. Sooliid*e 
W Elis sucking ^ney, fairly abundant. (5, 6, 7 and 8) 
hoM small Araleate Hymenoptera. (9) Formiciise, a black 
ant, at honey m 1906. juEPinoPTBitA RHOpalocera. (10) Terias 
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sp. (11) Telchmia Fabr. (12) GadaUus rodMonf Wohrf^ 

(13) Suastus sp. All these Lepidoptera sucking Eonej, Hetbeo- 
CEEA. (14) One Microlepidopteron, sucking honey. Biptera. 
Syrphidse. (15) Helophilus sp., sucking honey. Colboptera. 
(16) OocaweZZu sp., sucking honey. 

IJntil recently Oxissa has been more or less outside the jute 
area: but jute is now taking an extension in it. From August 
22nd to August 27tii, 1906, I was among the jute fields of Orissa, 
at Cuttack, Shishua and Jajpur. There is high land, sand-hills, 
etc,, in the immediate neighbourhood of these places. 

The flowex\s of Gorchorus cajpsidaris were seen to be freely 
visited by insects. A large bee of the genus Xyloco^a (probably A. 
fenestrata, Bingham) was very constant near Cuttack, and also a 
large black wasp, and there were four butterflies visiting the flowers, 

aHesperid probably of the genus Parnara^ a Lycaena^ a white 
butterfly and a Danais, All were at honey, Aear Shishua, a 
wasp of the Eumenidae was seen at honey. At Jajpur the Lepi- 
doptera, Parnara (?), Terias and Tjyceana, wei’e again seen on the 
flowers together wdth the Hymenoptera, Apf « mdfca, Fabi\, Ajpis 
florea^ Fabr., and an Bumenid. The Hesperid Parnara (?) was a 
fi’equent visitor. 

Predatoiy wasps of a species different to that seen at Bard- 
wan, were hunting smaller Hymenoptera among the jute tops 
both at Cuttack and Jajpur. 

The chief part of the valley of the Brahmaputra in Assam 
has, like Orissa until recently, been outside the jute area. In it 
at Groalpara'on September 2nd, 1906, I saw Xyloco^a sestuans^ 
Lepel., diligently visiting the flowers of Gorchorus capsularis for 
honey, and with it were many individuals of a little blue-ringed 
Anthophora (or Momia) collecting both pollen and honey. An 
individual of the common butteiffy Terias was also on the flowers 
sucking honey. At Goalpara, hills are close to the jute-fieids. 

I will proceed now to give the results of observations in the 
districts of JSTortheim Bengal, and the contiguous districts of the 
new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. My workatPusa 
(District of Darbhanga), Purneah and Kissenganj (District of 
Pumeah) and Siliguri (District of Jalpaiguri), was done in so 
much rain that insect- visitors could not possibly go abroad. My 
wwk at Forbesganj and Barsoi (District of Pumeah), Dinajpur 
(District of Dinajpur), Jalpaiguri (District of Jalpaiguii), Ful- 
chari, Bogra and Santahar (District of Bogra), at Gafargaon, and 
on the occasion of my first visit to Mymensingh (District of 
Mymensingh), was done in showery weather with intervals 
between the showers in which insects might have visited the 
flowers: but I saw none. But at Parbatipur (District of Dinaj- 
pur) on August 15th, 1906, I observed on the flowers two indivi- 
duals of an Bristalis sucking honey, and also a red and black 
Coccinellid beetle. At Balajan on September 4th, 1906, in the 
south-west comer of the Goalpara District, three species of 
butterflies were seen to visit the flowers for honey, — a Terias^ a 
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and a wMte butterfly. And at Jagganathganj (District 
of Mjmensingh), on September 4tb, 1904, I saw on tlie flowers 
Ajpis dorsata,^ an Apid not identified, and a ByrpMd fly of the 
genus Eelophilus B>t honej^ while pollen was being deyonred by 
many indiyidiialsbf a red Coccinellid beetle, which was present 
in considerable numbers. On the occasion of my second yisit, 
September 6th, 1906, to Mymensingh, between that place and 
Grauripur, I saw a I) anais Q>nd a white butterfly go to the flowers. 


The districts of fforthern Bengal are in no way so exposed to 
regular floods and submersion, as the places that I come to next 
—places on the large rivers with no high land near, where the land 
tor the homestead has often been artificially x’aised and all the 
fields p under water annually. They are Serajganj (District of 
ratoa), Ooaiundo, Pachuria, Paridpur and Madiiripui‘ ( District 
m Paiidpur), _iSrarayanganj and Farsingdi (District of Dacca), 
Ghandpur and . Hajiganj (District of Tippera) . At Haimani 
insects were very abundant, but not so at the other places, Which 
I will take first and together. The insect most generally seen was 
the tree-nesting Apis dorsata : it was observed on the flowers in con- 
siderable numbers at Serajganj on August 12th, 1904, and again 
diligently visiting at Madaripur on September 19th, 1904, and 
at Goalundo on August 3pth, 1904. Another insect was a black 
pid, seen at Serajganj. The fly HelophiluSf whose larva is 
^^^atic, we at present believe, was seen at honey at Goalundo on 
August 30th, 1904. A red Coccinellid was seen eating pollen at 
X date, at Pachuria, on August 30th, 1904 

and at Ghandpur on September 9th, 1906. A Tmas butterfly was 
seen at j^arayangan3 on September 1st, 1904. 

_ At Rjimpur Boalia, in the Bajshahi District, Mr R S 
f inlow, on August 28th, 1906, observed butterflies on the flowers.* 
Ihe imlowing is a statement of the insects seen on the 
flowers at Hajiganj, on September 10th, 1906, at a time when the 
jute fields, were under two feet of clear brown jheel water, and 
there was nothing above the flood except the railway embank- 
ment, a raised road and the spaces on which the houses of the 
Village stand, and these last had largely been under water The 
day was fine until the evening. Three species of Xylocopa were 
very busy at honey on the flowers,— Z. latipes, Fahr., Z. mtuam, 
Lepel , and a,nother which seems to be Z. fenesirata, Bingham 
Z latipes wsited at the rate of thirty flowers a minute and X 
thirty-five. Apis dorsata was abundant, 
sucking honey, and Apis florea was represented hy a small number 
of, individuals. X black Apid of , the size oiApis dors7JT^ 
prraeut Of butteries three species were flying from flower 

to flower in the jute fields, a Terias, a Banais, and a white butter- 
beetle of the Goocinellidse was eating pollen. 

A-n,*,!. jhte tops, cincta was busy hunting small 

flies were present here m else- 
tion ’ Lefrance’s supposi- 
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All Visitors of Corehorus capsiilaris. 


H.YMENOPTRRil- — 

Xylocopa latipes 
X, ssstuans 
fenestrata 
Apis dorsata 
A, indica 
A, jiorea 
Anthophoraj sp. 
Mumenid 
Elis, 8p, 

Other winged Aculeata 
Ants 

Lepibopteea— 

Danais, sp, 

Oastalius rosimon 
Telehinia violas 
Terias^ sp, 

Eycaena, sp. 

A white butterfly 
Suastus, sp, 

Parnara f sp, 
Microlepidopion 

Bipteea— • 

Melophilus, sp, " 
Eristalis, sp. 

€®IiEoptera — 

Ooccinellid 


. . § ^ , 

A -i* a fl 'S d i* ^ 

'S 3 04 S ha ■ - ? 'js a 

■§11 I i g s ■e|’ 





X X X X X X X 



Goalpam. 

Bufdwan. 

Jajpur. 

Shifthua, 

Cuttftok. 
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Gorchorus oUtorius, Liim. 

The floral meclianism of this is exactly like that of Gorchorus 
capsularis. The flowers also open at the same time and the 
anthers discharge pollen in the same manner. If insect visitors 
he excluded, self-pollination gives rise to a supply of good seed. 
At midnight the flowers are no longer shapely, and by the next 
morning the petals are falling. The flowers open by time not by 
weather^ and will expand on the wettest day. 

Visitors at Btirdtvan — 

Hymenoptera aculeata. Apid^. (1) Apis florea, VB.hi\y 
sometimes trying to visit befoi^e the flowers open. (2) A black 
Apid. (3) A black and tawny Apid. All sucking honey. 

Visitors at OhinsuraJi on September 16th, 1906- — 

Hymenoptera aculeata. Apidm. (1) Xylocopq mtuans, 
LepeL, two individuals diligently sucking honey. (2) An Apid of 
the size of Apis dorsata, sucking honey. Lepidoptera bhopa- 
LOCERA. (3) Bapilio sp. (4) A w'hite butterfly frequently at 
honey. Colioptera, Carabidse', A small species, frequently 
feeding on pollen. 

It is only in the Hooghly District and wdthin the borders 
of adjoining districts that this jute is a commoner ci"op than 0. 
copsularisj and I have not given..to, it the same attention that G, 
capsularis h&s had. But insects do not avoid the . crops: and 
diagon flies and Yespa ciocta find plenty of prey in them as in 
plots of 0 or chorus capsularis. ri , 
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65. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India^ '^Note No, 3 — ’The 

Mechanism of “six fioicers of the North-West Mimal ay a, — Py 

, I. H. Buekill. ■ 

The following are wayside notes made in marching through 
the hills and valleys north and west of Simla, in May— the hottest 
and dryest month of the year, when the shade temperature at the 
lower levels passed daily far above blood heat. 

Adhatoda Vasica, 1^'ees. 

The conspicuous flowers of Adhatoda Yasica are in spikes, but 
they open only a few at a time. They are large, white and 
honied. The plant grows as a small bush in waste lands and on 
the borders of flelds very plentifully below 4,000 ft., and flowers 
from December to June. 

The tube of the corolla is 12 mm. long and curved a little : 
near its base the lumen is constricted by four indentations from 
outside, a pair above and a pair below (rather diagrammatically 
represented in fig. 12) ; the dorsal pair are a little above the ven- 
tral pair as indicated in fig. 11. At this point there is a weal of 
hairs obstructing a free passage down to the honey : the sides of 
the tube are strengthened by the adherent filaments of the two sta- 
mens. There is a large humped platform for insects to alight on. 

The flowers open in the evening by the falling away of the 
lower from the upper lip — an act which leaves the upper lip 
hooded over the green anthers. These green anthers are in con- 
tact at the opening of the flower, and the stigma just peeps over 
the top of them. A little after the opening of the flower the 
tip of the hood turns up a very little, making room for the stigma 
to lift itself from contact with the anther-lobes. The anthers 
dehisce downward, on the lower side exposing their pollen for the 
backs of visiting bees to rub it off. It is 4 mm. from the anthers 
to the top of the hump of the platform. 

As the flower ages the stamens diverge and the . empty 
anthers are no longer covered by the hood ; they become 10 mm. 
apart or more. While this is happening, the upper part of the 
style curves so as to bring the stigma exactly where the anthers 
wei’e. The flower is then in the female stage. 

Two species of Bombus were seen on the flowers — B. hsemor- 
rhoidalis^ Sm., and another species, here called Bomhus B., at 
1,600 ft., and Xylocopa sestuans, heipel., at 2,000 ft., all sucking 
honey. Flowers that are not visited do not set any seed, and 
they are 90 to more than 99 per cent, of those produced in the 
rather dreary parts of the Sutlej valley, where, in May, these 
observations were made. 

Diclipteba BUPLEiTEOiDEs, hTees. 

The flowers of Dicliptera bupleuroides are numerous 
enough to make the plant. quite conspicuous on the road-sides and 
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Morina PERSicA, Linn. 

, 5*^’ i*! whorls, on a very conspicuous spike, 

white, honied, and sweetly but not strongly scented. The plant 
^ws in the open on dry hill-sides at altitudes of 6,000 to 9,000 
ft., flowering in May when the grass is short, and it has not many 
competitors. The flowing observations were made on May 21st, 
vfoAv n both north and south of the 

valley of the Sntle] above Sum, not far from Simla. 

llie tube of the flower is 40—45 
honey in fair quantity : no obstruction 
offered in the lumen to the passage of 
^ly long enough.' But a platform to s 

The outside df the tube is L ’ 

Neverth^PHs** lowest 5—1 me oners oi corouas. 

Jf^ei^eless, though r^ly, Bom5»s heemorrhaidalis the 

corolla, and steals the honey: i’ ' ' 

seen utilised afterwards by a 

The flower J __1 ^v.vtaa 

white: the stamens have already "dehis'ced 
sticky with sw^t juice. the ope., 
three petals begin to separate from the 
petal of all &lls 

V*. WAX xxv/ujL xavtsr lii 

the lower, tno tura outwards and downwards 


1 . long and containg 
lairs or difficulty is 
insect’s probbscis, if 
^ on is not provided. 

somewhat glandular- hairy ; and a hard 
5-^6 mm. against the biters of corollas. 

- . bites the 

the holes, which it makes I ha^e 
small Apid. 

before sim-down, and is then pure 
- ^ i and the stigma is 

opening of the flower the lower 
A _ -'T f wo, and the lowest 

lateral members 
5 : then . the upper 
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lobes * spread ex^ stigma and two con tignons stamens : 

after about fort j-five minutes from the appearance of the first 
crack in the bud the flower is fully expanded as drawn in fig. I 

Fertilisation is affected by Sphingidae, which leave abundant 
signs of their visits in plumes adhering to the stigma. After a 
fine night, I found that almost every flower had been visited by 
them. Once at sundown I saw Bombus hserhorrlioidaUs in vain 
trying to reach the honey from the throat of the flower. I saw no 
butterflies going to the flowers by day, though I watched for 
them.'-- ' , 

On the second day, some fourteen hours after they open, the ' 
flowers become flushed with rose-purple on the corolla-lobes : and 
before the sun sets and the next night’s flowers open, they 
wither. ' 

Kemer, in his Pflanzeiileben, ii., p. 349, translated as the 
E'aiural History of Plants, makes several statements regarding 
Marina fersica in Europe that point to differences between the 
Indian plant and the European plant. The time of opening and 
withering is the same, but he figures the corolla lobes as project- 
ing forward, and says that anthers do not dehisce in the bud but 
half an hour after the flower opens. Afterwards, he says, the 
stigma curls round onto the anthers. 


Salvia LANATA, Roxb. 

The flowers are, in whorls, on a conspicuous spike, deep lilac 
and honied. The plant growls in the open on dry hill-sides at 
altitudes of 5,000 to 8,000 ft., and the spikes stand out of the 
short hurnt-up turf of May. The following observations were 
made over a wide stretch of country both west and north of 
Simla. 

The tube is 11 — 12 mm. long, widening much vertically : it 
contains honey in fair quantity, the way to which is blocked by 
the sterile half anthers, as in Salvia pratensis ; tooth on the 
sterile end is just seen at the entrance to the throat in a side view 
of the flower (see fig. 4). There is no obstruction within the 
tube beyond the sterile half anthers. The outside of the corolla 
is somewhat glandular-hairy, and the gamosepalous calyx is very 
glandular and for a length of 7 mm. protects the corolla-tuhe. 
nevertheless, the corolla-tube is frequently bitten through, gene- 
rally on the ' right-hand side, most probably by Bombus hmrmr- 
rkoidalis. 

The flower opens in the early morning. The stigma projects 
from the hood as drawn : and the anthers are protected by the 
hood as indicated in fig. 4. A single stamen is drawn in fig. 5. 
There is a horizontal platform made by the lower lip, for bees 
to alight on : it is 7 mm. long, A bumble bee, alighting on the 
platform, touches with its back the projecting stigma, and then 
pushing with its head against the sterile anther lobes, brings the 
fertile anther-lobes down upon its back, just as in other Salvias, : 
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A Bombus wliicli I bave Bot yet determined and may call 
Bomhus A, was seen at 7,000 ft, on tbe flowers, going diligently 
from one to anotlier, . 

ScJtJTELIiABIA LINBABIS, Bentb. 

The flowers are in spikes and are conspicnons, but are not 
raised above tbe short grass of tbe dry slopes where tbe plant 
flowers in April and May, They are rose-pink with a yellow 
patch on tbe landing-stage of tbe lower lip, and are abundantly 
honied. They open in the early morning. 

Observations were made on tbe flowers north and west of 
Simla, on both sides of tbe Sutlej valley, 

Tbe tnbe is 11 — 15 mm. long, rather narrow in tbe lower half , 
and slightly curved at tbe very base : in the upper half it broad- 
ens into the two lips. The lips are pressed very close together so 
that tbe tube is closed. There is no other obstruction to tbe 
tongues of insects, beyond tbe compression of the lips. The flower 
is intended for tbe visits of Bombi, which are strong enough to 
open tbe lips and adept enough to know bow to get the honey. 
With their feet on tbe well-marked landing stage they have to 
raise with their heads tbe upper lip, a process which is contrived 
by pressing against tbe curious palatal plates (marked jp. in fig. 
10 ) : on raising the hood tbe stigmas and anthers become exposed 
and tbe hood again returns over them when the lifting pressure is 
removed. These palatal plates are invaginations of tbe hood 
betfind the lobe which is seen at the base of the xxpper lip in 
fig. 9. . 

The outside of the corolla is covered by fine hairs : the calyx 
hardly, protects the tube at all at the base. Bomhus hsemon'hm-. 
dalis bites every flower that it visits. It settles on the lower lip 
as if to suck honey in the proper way, then rapidly turns head 
downwards on the right-hand side of the flower and bites the tube 
just above the calyx : it busies itself with this work from dawn 
to dusk ; and almost every flower examined had been robbed thus. 


TeUCBIUM BOYLE an um, Benth. ■ 

The flowers are in whorls, on a moderately conspicuous 
spike, white with a very faint green tinge, and are honied. The 
plant grows in hedges and under trees, flowering in. May. The 
following observations were made at Bilaspur on the Sutlej, 
1,600 ft. above sea-level on May 12th and ISth, and at Suket, 
further north, on May 16th, 1906. 

, I The tube of the flower, is 8 — 9 mm. long and slightly curved : 
the bases of the filaments divide its lumen as in fig. 3, into a part 
which contains the style .and a part which contains the honey. 
The lower , lip forms a horizontal landing stage — a sort of spoon 
wherein insects may aHght: the handle of the spoon has two 
pairs pf ’teeth on it for compelling the insect- visitors to approach 
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tke montli of tlie tube under tbe anthers and stigmas, which stand 
exposed over the landing stage. The distal teeth diverge, but are 
not horizontal as is the case in some European species of the 
genus : the nearer teeth are vertical and parallel as in Teucrium: 
Ghamsedrys, The outside of the corolla is not hairy ; the gamo- 
sepaloiis calyx protects the lower half of it from the biters of 
corollas. 

The flower is proterandrous, and when it has just opened the 
stigma is behind the stamens : it moves forward during flowering 
as indicated in fig. 2. 

The flower is visited by an Antho^hom : and this bee settles 
on the spoon with its head thrust between the divergent teeth 
and up to the parallel processes. A glance at fig. 2 will show 
how, in so visiting the flower, it touches the anthers when the 
flower is young and the stigmas first when it is old. The longer 
filaments of the two pairs of stamens elongate a very little dur- 
ing flowering and just carry their anthers to a point beyond that 
indicated in the figure. The stalk of the flower is less rigid than 
the stalk of the alighting' platform, and bends a little under the 
weight of a suitable insect- visitor. 


Explanation op the Plate. 

All the flowers are represented exactly twice their natui'al 
size, and at the angles which they take in life. 

Eig. 1, Plo'wer of Morina persica. 

Eig. 2. Flower of Tencrium. royleamm ; early and the 
late positions of the style are dotted in. 

Eig. 3. Section through the tube of Teucrmm royleanum 
near the base to show the way in which the honied part of the 
tube is made small and the distribution of hairs in it. 

Eig, 4. .Flower of Salvia lanata, with the position of the 
stamens dotted in: s. is the tooth on the sterile anther-lobe. 

Eig. 5. A stamen of Salvia lanata in the po.sition that a bee 
makes it to take. 

Eig. 6. Flower of Dicliftera bupleuroides with its bracts. 

Eig. 7. Corolla and style of DicUjptera hu^leuroides to shew 
the twist of the tube. 

Eig. 8 . C orolleb oi Picliptera bupleuroides seen from the 
front and from slightly below. 

Eig. 9. Flower of Scutellaria linearis, with the po.sition of 
the stamens dotted in : the narrow lobe at the base of the upper 
lip hides the invaginations that make the palatal plates. 

Eig. 10. Tube and hood of Scutellaria linearis seen from 
below, the lower lip having been cut away: p. the palatal 
plates. 

Fig. 11. Flower of Adhatoda Vasica just after opening. 

Eig. 12. Diagrammatic section through the tube of Adhatoda 
Vasica at the invaginations near its base. 
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66. Wote on the Gommon Kestril {Tinnunmlus alandanm).-Sy 

Ijiextt.-Colonel D. C. Phielott, Secretary ^ Board of Bxamimrs^ 

In tlie Kapaurfchala State tiie Common Kestril is, bj bird- 
catchers and falconers, called Begi^ a name elsewhere in the 
Panjab given to the English Merlin. Amongst Panjab falconers 
generally, it is known by the name of Larzdnah or “the Little 
Qniverer,” and amongst Pathans by Bad-Farukh^ probably a cor- 
roption of Pad ^tirah, a term nearly equivalent to the English 
“ Windhover/’ In the Ohhach district of the Panjab (Lawrence- 
pore, Hazrn, etc.) it is called ShiJcL 

According to Blanford it builds in the Himalayas above 7,000 
feet. On I2th June 1891, however, I took two young birds from 
a nest in the chimney of the church at Abbottabad, Pan jab, the 
height of Abbottabad being about 4,000 feet. The young had no 
down left on the feathers, though the tail-quills were only about 
three inches long. I have also observed the Kestril during 
the breeding season in the Sulaiman Range, in the Rakhni Plain, 
Baluchistan, height about 3,500 feet, and at Port Munro just 
above Rakhni, height about 6,000. 

The Kestril is easily caught in a do-gam with a mole-cricket 
(Panjabi ghu^an) as a bait. 

In the Obhach-Hazara District it is sometimes used as a 
harah ^ for the English Merlin, two or three inches of the end of its 
tail being previously cut off. 

According to the Baz-Nama-yi Nasiri^ it is, round Bushire 
and in other parts of the Dashtistan-i Fdrs^ used in the following 
manner as a decoy for snaring saker falcons. Being caught and 
trained to “ wait on,”^ a string about twenty inches long is fastened 
to its legs, and at the end of the string is a small bunch of 
feathers. Thus trained and prepared, it is cast in the air to 
“ wait on.” From a distance it appears as though it were circling 
over a small bird in difficulties, and various birds of prey are attract- 
ed from far and near by the sight. As soon as a bird of prey draws 
near it, the Kestril, apparently of its own accord, settles on the 
ground, and tiie trapper produces a pigeon. “ The moment,” 
says the writer, “ that the hawk seizes the pigeon, it falls into 
the snare ” ; hut what particular kind of snare is adopted he 
does not inform us. Persian and Arab gentlemen, whom I have 
visited at Baghdad, Basra, Muhammarah, and Shiraz, have 
confirmed this description. 

The same author says that he has himself seen the Arabs of 
^TJnayzahmxdi Shammar using the ‘ eyess kestril to train greyhound- 
pups that are intended for gazelle-hawking. The nestling is 


I Barah, a hawk used as a decoy : it has horse-hair nooses attached to 
its feet. 

^ A modern Persian work on falconry. 

3 * Wait on ’ ; to circle high over the falconePs head waiting for the 
quarry to be finshed. 

4 A young hawk or falcon taken from the nest (eyrieh 
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tamed and called to tbe fist till it is Miard-penned.’ It is tbeii 
entered to jerboa-rats let loose at the end of a strinj^. A rat with 
a broken leg is next released in front of a greybonnd pup of 
“ two months old ” and the Kestril is cast off : the rat is taken 
after a few stoops. Next a rat with a broken leg is released 
before two pups of “ three or four months old/’ and when the 
pups start in pursuit, the Kestril is cast off. The pnps make a 
dash and the Kestril makes a stoop, and so on alternately till the 
rat is taken. After a few maimed rats have been taken by the 
pups and the hawk, a sound rat is released in front of the pups, 
but a thin strip of wood, three or four inches in length, is passed 
transversely through the rat’s ears to prevent its entering a hole. 
Behind the pups, the Kestril is oast off. “ It is obvious,” says 
the author, that two-month old pups cannot in the open country 
overtake or seize a sound * two-legged rat.’ After about thirty or 
forty stoops the rat is taken. The sport is just like gazelle-hawk- 
ing with a charldi and greyhounds.” 

In an old Persian MS. on Falconry, written in India, it is 
contemptuously stated that, “ The Kestril is of no use except that 
its feathers may be used to imp the broken feathers of Merlins.” 
No wonder that, in the olden days of falconry, it was assigned 
to a “ knave.” 
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7. Note on the Jargon of Indian Horse Bealers, 


Besides the mercantile sign language detailed in Journal 
1^0, 7, Vol. II, 1906, some trades have a jargon of their own 
that amounts to a secret language. A horse-dealer, for instance, 
instructing an underling to go and examine a horse in a fair, with 
a view to purchase, might still BSjjcf.o theho^ the verb tliehnnhemg 
probably a corruption of dekhhna ; but this, as well as most of the 
horse-dealers’ jargon, belongs to a past generation. Old Panjab 
dealers, still living, remember the time w^hen the following phrases 
were current amongst them : — 

Horse, gor^a ; mare, gorfi ; fore-legs, Uth or dastmre ; it 
has good . fore- legs, dustaure male; it has bad fore-legs, dastanre 
kason; bad, bashin ; eye, kilhiynn ; tooth, chhuhahi ; bog-spavin, 
Usa ; to examine, hazana. In discussing prices, too, a secret code 
used to be observed. The following list of numbers was 
collected with difficulty, by the writer, at various horse- 
fairs in the Panjab, various horse-dealers contributing odd 
numbers that had stuck in their memory. The numbers are 
given exactly as collected, discrepancies included. Writing on the 
subject an ancient BallOl says, “ These numbers are Pushtu, or 
if not Pushtu, then they must be some other language,” As they 
are not Pushtu, we must conclude they are ‘ some other language’ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16' 

17 

18 
19 


Nim, 

Ahel or AspmaA 
AJtel mm, 

Yaz, 

Geri, 

Go pan, 

KgfrJ 

Bekhl, 

JRekhhhas.^ 

Yaz hash, 

Sar-z ha^h, 
S(ir-i aspfna, 
Sar-iniate.^ 
Sar-i yaz, 

Sav-i geri, 

Sar-z ya])an. 
Sar-i nzm,^ 

p6 


20 Sutl, 

25 Kafa ^ male sutz, 

30 Gez'z daigon,^ 

3o Kafa kofio^ yd. sutz. 

40 Yd svti,,dn, 

■45 Knfa male yd szitt^dn,' 
50 Kafa daignn, 

60 Geri stiiz^dn, 

70 Bekhi hash siitt,an, 

80 Go pan sutl,,dn, 

90 Sar-z aspina knso Idnq, 
. 95 Ka-fi ® ka.<o long, 

100 Long, 

125 Masha mdle long, 

150 Akel mm lang, 

175 Mdsha kaso yaz Idnq. 
20U Ydz lang, 

225 Ydz‘ lang mdsha male, 
250 Ydz nzm lang, 

275 Mdsha kaso geri Idziq. 
300 Geri lang. 



^ It Impers in iny mind that I have heard aspina used for a n 
^ In 5 and 95 htfi - elsewhere kafa, 

S Bas should apparently be hash. 

4 Why not Sar-ii akel f ■ ■ 6 Why not 8ar~i kafi ? 

® I was unable to obtain these numbers but logically 16 
should be sar-i rekhi^ savi rekhi has, sar*i ydz hash. * 

T Mdle on, upon.” , ; 8 Laigan^dahaH. 9 p^ast 


I 

'll 
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[N.8:] 

325 Mmha male geri iBng, 600 

' 350. ‘ ■■ Gerz': mm., lang. . 700 

375 Maelm: kmo gapan lang, 800 

400, Gapan lang, 900 

1000 


JRtpkMlang» 
Mekhi hash lang* 
YaZ' bmh Mng. 
Sar-t hmh lang. 
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Fare male lang. 

D. 0. Phillott, Lieut. Golonek 


8. A Muslim charm (Arabic) suspended over the outer door of a 
dwelling to ward off Plague and other sicknesses) 


o 5 t 0^5 o 

— Ayh — s^yf A) I ^ 




I iji.l| b btsUjeiJ UJ SjLk gUt i£lji | 






^ ^ 0 ^ 0 0^0 C/ " * "c *®' ^ 00 0 ' 0 ^ 0 ^ 

I 3 0 ^i,04 '^3^3 ^ J ^ if ^ ^ f 

0 0 0 J' . ' % . 0 0 

gj,l:!».aj t 


T .. . -w - - - - ^ V«fc' ^ * *» O-, t **'®’ 0tJi0' 

Afj o»4*^x) ^yx^.) ^ ^ U f f t:u5 Jf t 


0 (f. 0t^ 4t*m’ 




^ jW{i ii 


“ In tke name of God tlie Compassionate, the Merciful 

OG«d! Tlio®artft£^leLnt,» land Thou art possessed 
(the All-knowing J ^ 

forlbeacance. There is in us no power to fathom 
r Wisdom 


Thy -j ^lemency ® *| O God ! 


t Knowledge 


1 This has been copied' from one suspended over a Honse^-dbor in 
Calcutta. 

2 Any of these epithets may Be* used; 

8 Alternative readings. 
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f»m ‘ 6 - deed Leri, de^r (S?;e°L^““ ^ 


X -JTUU 

TjI- •1 %. ^ 


This we ask through Muhammad and 


Tii« Unirr -Cl 3 - ^^S^maaammad and 

®bo»ST '>* ‘te Univetee ! " 

the 15lh £S, S“ e'1:^mKV'“" ‘''“‘T’”” «»» o„ 

pice after each reading and then setting aside one 

will be blessed with olprSg*^^ P°®. he 


D. 0 . Phillott, i^ewi. aoZoueZ. 



9 . Mote on the Hums or Lammergeyer 

?oar^T^ so often translated ' '"'• 

rcommonly supposed, a fabulous creature , ' 
g yer or Ossifrage. Sa'di J says of it: 


nsec 

coll 

fair 


ioeiux/ is not, 
^merelj^ 41 ie 


• ■ : dt feeds on bones and hurts no living thjng.’*^ 

ehangir, in his memoirs, writes •— 

T""* o' 

ms to this it had hpf»n -Fy. ^ Standards towards Labor 

»t JS‘btr'i'“tt‘‘b?,'”" T < c 

on the ground. Since onr Rov«l 
;estigating this matter, it WdireSthlTsf 
;oyal Qarae«/,4 shoot one of thesrSrds^ ^ 

resence, he would receive a reward^a +t ^ ^ 

appened that Jamal Khan a Onr/n^i I ^ *^o“sand rupees. 
3ur August Preseie As i? r brought 

reached Us alive.^ 'wt directed th ^T-f “ *be 

ed. Theon,pwas accordiS^jlfed 
-ofties bet o( tte.' Ti, “i"* 
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Us that its food consists entirely^ of bits of bone, and that it is 
eyer seen sailing in the air questing, with its attention turned 
towards the earth ; and that whenever it spies a bone, it seizes it 
in its beak, and rising aloft casts it on a rock and shatters it, and 
then descends and eats the shattered fragments. It therefore 
appears to us most probable that this is the Amu so well kno\m 
';by;name.’’^ _ ' 

The Lammergeyer, however, does not confine itself to boiie. 
I have seen one carry ofi a dead chicken in its healc. Once, too, 
in Baluchistan I saw one stoop at a covey of ‘ chukor.’ A Pathan 
orderly galloped to the spot and brought back a ‘chukor/ dead 
but still warm. Whether the Lammergeyer had killed it, or 
whether it had robbed it from sonae other bird of prey is possibly 
doubtful; but my party of seven or eight keen- sighted hiilmen 
stain'd that the Lammergeyer had killed it, and this too was my 
own impression. An Englishman, a sportsman and a keen observer, 
told me that he had otice seen a Lammergeyer chase a bchukor’ 
down a ravi* 3,, but did not witness the end of the chase. (As the 
‘ chukor ’ was olitary bird, it was perha[)S a sickly one.) On 
another occask , in the little hill-station of Shaikh Budin, near 
Dera* Ismail Khan, I saw a Lammergeyer stoop repeatedly at a 
mUrkhor Md on a naiTow precipitons path on the clifi below me. 
At eabh stoop the mother bronght her horns down to the ‘ charge* 
and effectnaily kept the assailant at bay. Blanford. writes : 
“The stories, chiefly Alpine, of its carrying ofl: lambs (whence 
its name of “ Lammergeyer ” or Lamb vulture) and even children, 
and pushing ^ goats , and other animals over, precipices, are now 
generally discredited. It is somewhat doubtful whether this 
great bird ever attacks living prey, * * ^ Whether the 

Lammergeyer was really attempting to brush the kid off the 
cliff-side, or whether it was merely animated by that spirit of 
mischief that enters into birds as well as beasts, I cannot say. 

The old Persian fable, that the man on whose head the shadow 
of a ^ falls, will even tnally become a king,^' is well known ; 

not so the modern Persian superstition, that he who shoots one of 
these auspicious birds, knowing it to be a Awmu, will meet his 
death within forty days, 

D, C, Lieut. Goloneli 

■ o— • 


1 Madar “centre,*^ etc.: properly “its chief food,” but the word is 
tihen incorrectly used to signify, as in the text, “ entirely.** 

2 “ Tiizuk-i Jahangiri ” ; Jas/iw-i jN"auro 2 ?, page edition 

by ‘ Syud Ahmud, Ally Gurli/ 1864< A.D. 

3 From Hums comes the adjective and proper name Kumaynn^ “ For* 
tunate,” 

4 3 ^ ^ 

“ What though the phoenix from the world take flight, 

*!Neath the owFs shadow none will ere alight/* 

OuUstaThy Chap. I., St. 3, Eastwick’s Trans, 
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10. Notes on certain 8hi‘ah Tilums. 

It is belieyed by the Shi‘abs that the following se^on jilisms 

haro been handed down direct from the Tii-etel’moms and other 

great saints. These are generally inscribed on blank pages at the 
beginning of the Qur’an or other religions books, ^ 

special ii'Ksm for each day of the week, and it should be simp y 
looked at, not perused, afte the morning prayer. 


Saturday. 

“ He who regards this diagram on Saturday, will, tiU t^e 
following Saturday, under God’s protection, be preserved from all 
calamities. He will further receive respect from kings and 
dignitaries of the State ; aU who meet him will love him ; and he 

wdl also be protected from sudden death.” 
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^Sunday, 

He wlio rega^rds tHs diagram on Sunday will escape Itell- 
fire; ali things will be easy to him ; be will be loved and respect'- 
ed by all people, high and low ; and all his enemies will be van- 
qnished,” 
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Monday, 

“ He who regards this diagram on Monday will that day be, 
under God's protection, safe from all harms ; and he will be saved 
from his enemies, from those that seek -to injure Mm, and from 
the temptations of Satan ; he will be loved by all and will be 
prosperous in all his undertakings.” 
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Tuesday^ 

“He who regards this diagram on Tiiesday, will be .imder 
the protection of the Great Protector, and will be saved by God 
on High from the commission of sins, great or small, and will 
obtain his desires in this world and in the next.” 




Wednesday* 

“ He who regards this diagram on Wednesday will be saved 
from all the ills and dangers of that day ; he will be loved and 
respected by all, and the Lord Most High will accomplish his 
lawful desires.” 
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Thursday, 

“ He wlio regards this diagram on Thursday will he loved and 
regarded bj all ; he will obtain wealth, and, under the pTOtec- 
tion of God on High, will escape all dangers and be successful in 
this world and blessed in the next.” 
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Friday, 

“ He who will regard this diagram on Friday will Snd, on th at 
day, his enemies turn-^d into friends ; he will obtain his desires to 
the full and will be loved and respected ; and he^will be safe from 
all ills.” 



D. 0. Phillott, Lieut, Golonel ; and 
Mupammai) Kazim ShIrazT. 


^ An epichefc frequently used in jTiitswts is 




no correct meaning. 








